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HOW  I  BECAME  A  CHRISTIAN : 

Out  of  My  diary 


ENCOURAGEMENT  ： 


" Veracity,  true  simplicity  of  heart,  how  valuable  are  these 
always  ！  He  that  speaks  what  is  really  in  him,  will  find  men 
to  listen,  though  under  never  such  impediments." 

― Thomas  Carlyle^ 


TO  ALL  THE  GOODLY  SOULS 
WHO  APPEAR  IN  THESE  PAGES  BY  THEIR 
INITIALS  AND  OTHERWISE, 
AS  GOD-SENT  MESSENGERS  TO  PREPARE  MY 
SOUL  FOR  HEAVEN, 
THIS  HUMBLE  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE 
CHIEFEST  OF  SINNERS 
IS  MOST  AFFECTIONATELY 
DEDICATED. 


PREFACE. 


In  many  a  religious  gathering  to  which  I  was  invited  during 
my  stay  in  America  to  give  a  talk  for  fifteen  minutes  and  no  more, 
(as  some  great  doctor,  the  chief  speaker  of  the  meeting,  wa.s  to 
fill  up  the  most  of  the  time,)  I  often  asked  the  chairman  (or 
the  chairwoman)  what  they  would  like  to  hear  from  me.  The 
commonest  answer  I  received  、vas，  "  O  just  tell  us  how  you 
were  converted."  I  was  always  at  loss  how  to  comply  with  such 
a  demand;  as  I  could  not  in  any  way  tell  in  "  fifteen  minutes 
and  no  more  ，，  the  awful  change  that  came  over  my  soul  since 
I  was  brought  in  contact  Avith  Christianity.  The  fact  is，  the 
conversion  of  a  heathen  is  always  a  matter  of  wonder,  if  not 
of  curiocity,  to  the  Christian  public  ；  and  it  was  just  natural 
that  I  too  was  asked  to  tell  them  some  vivid  accounts  of  how 
"I  threw  niy  idols  into  the  fire,  and  clun に unto  the  Gospel." 
But  mine  was  a  more  obdurate  case  than  those  of  many  other 
converts.  Though  moments  of  ecstacy  and  sudden  spiritual 
illuminations  were  not  wanting,  my  conversion  was  a  slow  grad- 
ual process.  I  was  not  converted  in  a  day.  Long  after  I  ceased 
to  prostrate  myself  before  idols,  yea  long  after  I  was  baptized, 
I lacked  those  beliefs  in  the  fundamental  teachings  of  Christi- 
anity which  I  now  consider  to  be  essential  in  calling  myself  a 
Christian.  Even  yet  "  I  counb  not  myself  to  have  apprehended  ，， ； 
and  as  I  press  toward  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high  call- 
ing of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  I  know  not  whether  I  may  yet  find 
my  present  position  to  be  still  heathenish.  These  pages  are  the 
honest  confessions  of  the  various  stages  of  the  spiritual  growth 
I  have  passed  through.  Will  the  reader  receive  them  as  the 
unadorned  expressions  of  a  human  heart,  and  jmlge  、vith  leniency 


Pkeface 


the  language  in  which  they  are  written,  as  it  is  not  the  tongue 
that  I learned  from  my  mother's  lips,  and  the  ornate  literature 
is  not  the  trade  by  which  I live  in  this  world. 

Jonathan  X.,  the  Author. 

An  Isle  in  the  Pacific. 
May 1， 1895. 


HOW  I  BECAME  A  CHRISTIAN : 


OUT  OF  MY  DIARY. 



INTRODUCTION. 

I  propose  to  write  how  I  became  a  Christian  and  not  why. 
The  so-cahea  "  philosophy  of  conversion  "  is  not  my  theme.  I 
will  only  describe  its  "  phenomena,"  and  will  furnish  materials 
for  more  disciplined  minds  than  mine  to  philosophize  upon.  I 
early  contracted  the  habit  of  keeping  my  diary,  in  which  I  noted 
down  whatever  ideas  and  events  that  came  to  pass  upon  nie. 
I  made  myself  a  subject  of  careful  observations,  and  found  it 
more  mysterious  than  anything  I  ever  have  studied.  I  jotted 
down  its  rise  and  progress,  its  falls  and  backslidings,  its  joys 
and  hopes,  its  sins  and  darkness  ；  and  notwithstanding  all  the 
aivf Illness  that  attends  such  an  observation  like  this,  I  found  it 
more  seriously  interesting  than  any  study  I  ever  have  under- 
taken. I  call  my  diary  a  " log-book/'  as  a  book  in  which  is 
entered  the  daily  progress  of  this  pooi'  bark  toward  the  upper 
haven  through  sins,  and  tears,  and  many  a  woe.  I  might  just 
as  well  call  it  a し biologist's  sketch-book/'  in  which  is  kept  the 
accounts  of  all  the  morphological  and  physiological  changes  of 
a  soul  in  its  embryological  development  from  a  seed  to  a  full- 
eared  corn.  A  part  of  such  a  record  is  now  given  to  the  public, 
and  the  reader  may  draw  whatever  conclusions  he  likes  from  it. 
My  diary,  however,  begins  only  few  months  before  I  accepted 
Christianity. 
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How  I  Became  A  Christian 


CHAPTER  FIRST. 
HEATHENISM. 

I  was  born,  according  to  the  Gregorian  calendar,  on  the  28th 
of  March  J 1861.  My  family  belonged  to  the  warrior  class  ；  so 
I ivas  horn  to  fight, ― river e  est  militare, ― from  the  very  cradle. 
My  paXei'nal  grandfather  was  every-inch  a  soldier.  He  was 
never  so  happy  as  when  he  appeared  in  his  ponderous  armour, 
decked  with  a  bamboo-bow  and  pheasant-feathered  arrows  and  a 
50-pound  iiiH  lock.  He  lamented  that  the  land  was  in  peace, 
and  died  with  regret  that  he  never  was  able  to  put  his  trade 
in  practice.  IVIy  father  was  more  cultured,  could  write  good 
poetrVj  and  was  learned  in  the  art  of  ruling  man.  He  too  was 
a  man  of  no  mean  military  ability,  ;ind  could  lead  a  most 
turbulent  regiment  in  a  very  creditable  way, ― Maternally,  my 
grandfather  was  essentially  an  honest  man.  Indeed  lie  had  few 
other  abilities  than  honesty,  if  honesty  could  be  called  an  ability 
in  this  glorious  selfish  century.  It  is  told  of  him  that  when  he 
was  asked  to  lend  out  some  public  money  with  usury-interest 
(a  custom  very  common  with  treasurers  of  petty  provincial 
lords,  who  of  course  pocketed  the  whole  of  the  interest  money), 
my  grandfather  was  too  、vise  to  offend  his  head -officers  by 
disobeying  them,  but  was  too  conscientious  to  exact  exorbitant 
rates  from  the  poor  borrowers  ；  so  he  kept  the  money  with  him, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  the  term,  he  returned  it  to  the  usurious 
officers,  with  hi2*h  interest  upon  it  oat  of  his  own  pocket.  He 
also  Avas  a  total  abstainer.  I  do  not  believe  more  than  twenty 
cups  of  liry  drinks  ever  passed  his  lips  in  his  life-time,  and  this 
り nly  by  the  recommendation  of  his  doctors. 一 My  maternal  grand- 
mother  was  a  Avortliy  companion  to  this  honest  and  abstemious 
man.  She  was  bom  to  work*, — vivere  est  laborare  for  her, — and  for 
forty  years  she  did  work  as  any  frail  luinmii  being  couUl  work. 
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For  fifty  years  she  lived  a life  of  widowhood,  brought  up  and 
educated  five  children  with  her  own  hands,  never  proved  false 
to  her  neighbor  J  never  ran  in  debt  ；  and  now  in  her  four-scores- 
and-four,  with  her  ears  closed  to  the  noise  and  din  of  the  world, 
her  deep  eyes  ever  bathed  with  tears,  she  calmly  waits  for  the 
shadow  to  relieve  her  from  the  life  she  so  bravely  fought 
through.  A  pathos  there  is  in  "  heathenism  "  so  noble  as  hers. 
She  is  too  sacred  to  be  touched  with  the  hand  of  inexperience 
whatever  theologies  and  philosophies  it  can  handle.  Let  the 
Spirit  of  God  alone  mould  her,  and  no  ill  shall  come  to  her 
well-tried  soul * ― My  mother  has  inherited  from  her  mother  this 
Diania  for  work.  She  forgets  all  the  pains  and  sorrows  of  life 
in  bet  work.  She  is  one  of  those  who  "  can't  afford  ，，  to  be 
gloomy  because  life  is  hard.  Her  little  home  is  her  kingdom, 
and  she  rules  it，  washes  it,  feeds  it,  as  no  queen  has  ever  done. 

Such  was  my  parentage,  and  such  were  the  hearts  which 
moulded  me.  But  to  no  one  of  them  do  I  trace  the  origin  of 
my  "  religious  sensibilities  ，，  which  I  early  acquired  in  my  boy- 
hood. jVIy  father  was  decidedly  blasphemous  toward  heathen 
gods  of  all  sorts.  He  once  dropped  a  base  coin  into  the  money- 
chest  of  a  Buaahist  temple,  and  scornfully  addressed  the  idols 
there  that  they  would  have  another  such  coin  if  tliev  、vou】d 
ill  any  way  help  him  to  win  a law-case  in  which  he  Avas  then 
engaged  ； ― a  feat  wholly  beyond  nay  power  at  any  period  of  my 
religious  experience.  But  I  always  thank  niy  God  that  I  never 
have  tasted  human  flesh,  or  prostrated  myself  before  the  wheels 
of  Juggernaut,  or  witnessed  infants  fed  to  ga vials.  If  in  my  child- 
hood I  had  no  blessed  Sabbath  home  to  dra、v  upward  my  secret 
heart  with  influence  sweet,  I  was  spared  much  of  mammonism, 
of  the  fearful  curse  of  rum-traffic,  so  common  in  other  doms 
than  heathendoms.     If  there  were  no  Gospel  stories  to  calm 


*  She  passed  away  in  peace  during  the  prepai'ation  of  ttiis  book, 
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down  my  childish  passion's  rage,  that  excitement  and  rush  of 
tlie  so-called  Christendom  which  whirls  men  and  women  into 
premature  graves  was  unknown  to  me.  If  heathenism  is  the 
reign  of  darkness,  it  is  the  reign  of  moon  and  stars,  of  obscure 
lights  no  doubt,  but  withal  of  repose  and  comparative  innocence. 

My  father  was  a  good  Confucian  scholar,  who  could  repeat 
from  memory  almost  every  passage  in  the  writings  and  sayings 
of  the  sage.  So  naturally  my  early  education  was  in  that  line  ； 
and  though  I  could  not  understand  the  ethico-political  precepts 
of  the  Chinese  sages,  I  was  imbued  with  the  general  sentiments 
of  their  teachings.  Loyalty  to  my  feudal  lords,  and  fidelity  and 
respects  to  my  parents  and  teachers,  were  the  central  themes 
of  the  Chinese  ethics.  Filial  piety  was  taught  to  be  the  source 
of  all  virtues,  akin  to  the  Solomonic  precept  of  "  Fear  of  God 
is  the  bednning  of  wisdom."  The  story  of  a  filial  youth  res- 
ponding to  an  unreasonable  demand  of  an  old  parent  to  have 
a  tender  bamboo-shoot  (the  asparagus  of  the  Orient)  at  mid- 
winter, of  his  search  for  it  in  forest,  and  of  its  miraculous 
sprout  from  under  the  snow  is  as  vivid  to  the  memory  of  every 
child  in  my  land  as  the  story  of  Joseph  to  that  of  every  Chris- 
tian youth.  Even  parental  tyranny  and  oppression  were  to  be 
meekly  borne,  and  many  illustrations  were  cited  from  the  deeds 
of  ancient  worthies  in  this  respect. ― Loyalty  to  feudal  lords, 
especially  in  time  of  war,  took  more  romantic  shapes  in  the 
ethical  conceptions  of  the  youth  of  my  land.  He  was  to  con- 
sider his  life  as  light  as  dust  when  called  to  serve  his  lord  in 
exigency  ；  and  the  noblest  spot  where  he  could  die  was  in  front 
of  his  master's  steed,  thrice  blessed  if  his  corpse  was  trampled 
under  its  hoof. ― Xo less  weightier  was  to  be  the  youth's  con- 
sideration for  his  master  (his  intellectual  and  moral  preceptor), 
who  was  to  him  no  mere  schoo レ teacher  or  college  professor  on 
quid  pro  qiu)  principle,  but  a  veritable  didaskalos,  in  whom  he 
could  and  must  completely  confide  the  care  of  his  body  and 
soul.    The  Lord,  the  Father,  and  the  Master,  constituted  his 
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Trinity,  Neither  one  of  them  was  inferior  to  any  other  in  his 
consideration,  and  the  most  vexing  question  to  him  was  Avhich 
he  would  save,  if  the  three  of  them  were  on  the  point  of  drown- 
ing at  the  same  time,  and  he  had  ability  to  save  but  one. 
Then,  their  enemies  were  to  be  his  own  enemies,  with  、vlioni  he 
was  not  allowed  to  bear  the  same  benignant  heaven.  These 
were  to  be  pursued  even  to  the  very  ends  of  the  earth ，  and 
satisfaction  must  be  had,  eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth. 

Strong  in  inculcating  obedience  and  reverence  toward  our 
superiors,  the  oriental  precepts  are  not  wanting  in  regard  to  our 
relations  to  our  equals  and  inferiors.  Sincerity  in  friendship, 
liarmony  in  brotherhood,  and  leniency  toward  the  inferior  and 
the  governed  are  strongly  insisted  upon.  Much  reported  cruel- 
ties of  heathens  toward  women  do  not  find  oncouragements  to 
that  effect  in  their  moral  code,  neither  is  it  entirely  silent  upon 
the  subject.  Our  ideal  mothers  and  wives  and  sisters  are  not 
very  inferior  to  the  conception  of  the  highest  Christian  woman- 
hood, and  the  very  fact  that  some  of  them  achieved  high  ex- 
cellence in  deeds  and  character  without  the  exalting  influence 
of  Christianity  makes  me  to  admire  them  so  much  more. 

Side  by  side  with  these  and  other  instructions,  not  inferior,  I 
sincerely  believe^  to  those  which  are  imparted  to,  and  possessed 
by,  many  who  call  themselves  Christians,  I  was  not  free  from 
many  drawbacks  and  much  superstition. 

The  most  defective  point  in  Chinese  ethics  is  its  weakness 
when  it  deals  with  sexual  morality.  Not  that  it  is  wholly  silent 
upon  the  virtue  of  social  purity,  but  the  way  in  which  the 
violation  of  the  law  of  chastity  is  usually  dealt  Avith,  and  its 
connivance  upon  the  perpetrators  of  the  same,  resulted  in 
general  apathy  in  this  respect.  Polygamy  in  its  strict  sense  has 
never  entered  into  oriental  minds  ；  but  concubinage,  which 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  has  met  only  mildest  rebukes,  if  any, 
from  their  moralists.  Amidst  solemn  instructions  of  my  father 
about  duty  and  high  ambition, ェ discerned  words  of  emulation 
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for  study  and  industry  with  an  opulent  harem  in  view.  Great 
statesmanship  and  learning  may  exist  without  ideas  of  chastity. 
He  that  grasps  the  rein  of  the  state  in  sober  hours  may 
rest  upon  a  bosom  of  uncleanliness  in  less  serious  moments. 
Glaring  pvofligacy  does  often  attend  acute  intellect  and  high 
regard  for  public  honor,  and  though  I  am  not  blind  to  darkness 
as  groat  in  other  countries  than  my  own，  I  do  not  hesitate  in 
attributing  impotence  to  Chinese  ethics  when  it  deals  "svith 
questions  of  social  purity. 

But  no  retrospect  of  my  bygone  days  causes  in  me  a  greater 
humiliation  than  the  spiritual  darkness  I  groped  under,  labor- 
iously sustained  with  gross  superstitions.  I  believed,  and  that 
sincerely,  that  there  dwelt  in  each  of  innumerable  temples  its 
god,  jealous  over  its  jurisdiction,  ready  with  punishment  to 
any  transgressor  that  fell  under  his  displeasure.  The  god  whom 
I  reverenced  and  adored  most  was  the  god  of  learning  and 
writing,  for  wlioiu  I  faithfully  observed  the  25th  of  every  month 
with  due  sanctity  and  sacrifice.  I  prostrated  myself  before  his 
imago,  earnestly  implored  his  aid  to  improve  niy  hand-writing 
and  help  my  memory.  Then  there  is  a  god  、vh()  presides  over 
rice-culture,  and  his  errands  unto  mortals  are  white  foxes.  He 
can  be  approached  with  prayers  to  protect  our  houses  from  fire 
iuul  robbery,  and  as  my  father  was  mostly  away  from  home, 
und  I  was  ulono  with  my  mother，  I  ceased  not  to  beseach  this 
god  of  rice  to  keep  niy  poor  home  from  the  said  disasters. 
There  was  another  god  whom  I  feared  more  than  all  others. 
His  emblem  was  a  black  raven,  and  he  was  the  searcher  of 
man's  inmost  hoa'  t.  The  keeper  of  his  temple  issued  papers 
upon  wliieh  ravens  were  printed  in  sombre  colors,  the  whole 
having  a.  niiracnlous  property  to  cause  immediate  lia^niorrhage 
when  taken  int»»  .stomach  by  any  one  wlio  told  falsehood.  I 
often  vindicated  my  truthfulness  before  my  comnules  by  calling 
upon  them  to  tost  niy  veracity  by  the  use  of  a  piece  of  this 
sacred  paper,  if  tlioy  stood  iii suspicK)n  of  what  I  assorteil. 
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Still  another  god  exercises  healing  power  upon  those  who  suffer 
from  toothache.  Him  also  did  I  call  upon,  as  I  was  a  constant 
sufferer  from  this  painful  malady.  He  would  exact  from  his 
devotee  a  vow  to  abstain  from  pears  as  specially  obnoxious  to 
him  J  and  I  was  of  course  most  willing  to  undergo  the  required 
privation.  Future  study  in  Cliemistry  and  Toxicology  revealed 
to  me  a  good  scientific  foundation  for  this  abstinence,  as  the 
injurious  effect  of  grape-sugar  upon  the  decaying  teeth  is  well- 
known.  But  all  of  heathen  superstitions  cannot  be  so  happily 
explained.  One  god  would  impose  upon  me  abstinence  from 
the  use  of  eggs,  another  from  beans,  till  after  I  made  all  my 
vows,  many  of  my  boyish  delicacies  were  entered  upon  the 
prohibition  list.  Multiplicity  of  gods  often  involved  the  contra- 
diction of  the  requirements  of  one  god  with  those  of  another, 
and  sad  was  the  plight  of  a  conscientious  soul  when  he  had  to 
satisfy  more  than  one  god.  With  so  many  gods  to  satisfy  and 
appease,  I  was  naturally  a  fretful  timid  child.  I  framed  a 
general  prayer  to  be  offered  to  every  one  of  them,  adding  of 
course  special  requests  appropriate  to  each,  as  I  happened  to 
pass  before  each  temple.  Every  morning  as  soon  as  I  washed 
myself,  I  offered  this  common  prayer  to  each  of  the  four  groups 
of  gods  located  in  the  four  points  of  the  coixipass,  paying  special 
attention  to  the  eastern  group,  as  the  Rising  Sun  was  the 
greatest  of  all  gods.  Where  several  temples  were  contiguous  to 
one  another,  the  trouble  of  repeating  the  same  prayer  so  many 
times  was  very  great  ；  and  I  would  often  prefer  a longer  route 
with  less  number  of  sanctuaries  in  order  to  avoia  the  trouble 
of  saying  my  prayers  without  scruples  of  my  conscience.  The 
number  of  deities  to  be  worshipped  increased  day  by  day,  till 
I  found  my  little  soul  totally  incapable  of  pleasing  them  all. 
But  a  relief  came  at  last. 
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CHAPTER  SECOND. 
INTRODUCTION  TO  CHRISTIANITY. 

One  Sunday  morning  a  school-mate  of  mine  asked  me  whether 
I  would  not  go  with  him  to  "  a  certain  place  in  foreigners 
quarter,  wliere  we  can  hear  pretty  women  sing,  and  a  tall  big 
man  with  long  beard  shout  and  howl  upon  an  elevated  place, 
flinging  his  arms  and  twisting  】iis  body  in  all  fantastic  manners, 
to  all  which  admittance  is  entirely  free."  Such  was  his  descrip- 
tion of  a  Christian  house  of  worship  conducted  in  the  language 
Avhicn  was  new  to  me  then.  I  followed  my  friend,  and  I  was 
not  displeased  with  the  place.  Sunday  after  Sunday  I  resorted 
to  this  place,  not  knowing  the  awful  consequence  that  was  to 
follow  such  a  practice.  An  old  English  lady  from  whom  I 
learned  my  first  lessons  in  English  took  a  great  delight  in  my 
church-going,  unaware  of  the  fact  that  sight-seeing,  and  not 
truth-seeking,,  "was  the  only  view  I  had  in  my  "  Sunday  excur- 
sion to  the  settlement "  as  I  called  it. 

Christianity  was  an  enjoyable  thing  to  me  so  long  as  I  was 
not  asked  to  accept  it.  Its  music,  its  stories,  the  kindness  shown 
me  by  its  followers,  pleased  me  immensely.  But  five  years  after, 
when  it  "was  formally  presented  to  me  to  accept  it,  with  certain 
stringent  laws  to  keep  and  much  sacrifice  to  make,  my  whole 
nature  revolted  against  submitting  myself  to  such  a  course. 
That  I  must  set  aside  one  day  out  of  seven  specially  for  reli- 
gious purpose,  wherein  I  must  keep  myself  from  all  my  other 
studies  and  enjoyments,  was  a  sacrifice  which  I  thought  next  to 
impossible  to  make.  And  it  was  not  flesh  alone  which  revolted 
against  accepting  the  new  faith.  I  early  learned  to  honor  my 
nation  above  all  others,  and  to  worship  my  nation's  gods  and 
no  others.  I  thought  I  could  not  be  forced  even  by  death  itself 
to  vow  my  allegiance  to  any  other  gods  than  my  country's.  I 
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should  be  a  traitor  to  my  country,  and  an  apostate  from  my 
national  faith  by  accepting  a  faith  Avhich  is  exotic  in  its  origin. 
All  my  noble  ambitions  which  had  been  built  upon  my  former 
conceptions  of  duty  and  patriotism  were  to  be  demolished  by 
such  an  overture.  I  was  then  a  Freshman  in  a  new  Govern- 
ment College,  where  by  an  effort  of  a  Xew  England  Christian 
scientist,  the  whole  of  the  upper  class  (there  were  but  two  classes 
then  in  the  whole  college)  had  already  been  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity. The  imperious  attitude  of  the  Sophomores  toward  the 
" baby  Freshmen  ，，  is  the  same  the  world  over,  and  when  to  it 
was  added  a  new  religious  enthusiasm  and  spirit  of  propagan- 
dising their  impressions  upon  the  poor  "  Freshies  ，，  can  easily  be 
imagined.  They  tried  to  convert  the  Freshies  by  storm  ；  but 
there  was  one  among  the  latter  who  thought  himself  capable  of 
not  only  withstanding  the  combined  assault  of  the  "  Sophomoric 
rushes ノ，  (in  this  case,  religion-rush,  not  cane-rush),  but  even 
of  reconverting  them  to  their  old  faith.  But  alas  i  mighty  men 
around  me  were  falling  and  surrendering  to  the  enemy.  I 
alone  was  left  a  "heathen,"  the  much  detested  idolatoi'，  the 
incorrigible  worshipper  of  wood  and  stones.  I  well  remember 
the  extremity  and  loneliness  to  which  I  was  reduced  then.  One 
afternoon  I  resorted  to  a  heathen  temple  in  the  vicinity,  said  to 
have  been  authorized  by  the  Government  to  be  the  guardian-god 
of  the  district.  At  some  distance  from  the  sacred  mirror  which 
represented  the  invisible  presence  of  the  deity,  I  prostrated 
myself  upon  coarse  dried  grass,  and  there  burst  into  a  prayer  as 
sincere  and  genuine  as  any  I  have  ever  offered  to  my  Cliristian 
God  since  then.  I  beseeched  that  guardian-god  to  speedily 
extinguish  the  new  enthusiasm  in  my  college,  to  punish  such  as 
those  who  obstinately  refused  to  disown  the  strange  god,  and 
to  help  me  in  my  humble  endeavor  in  the  patriotic  cause  I 
was  upholding  then.  After  the  devotion  I  returned  to  my 
dormitory,  again  to  be  tormented  with  the  most  unwelcome 
persuasion  to  accept  the  new  faith. 
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The  public  opinion  of  the  college  was  too  strong  against  me, 
which  it  was  beyond  niy  power  to  withstand.  They  forced  me 
to  sign  the  covenant  given  below,  somewhat  in  a  manner  of 
extreme  tomperance  nien  prevailing  upon  an  incorrigible  drunk- 
ard to  sign  a  temperance  pledge.  I  finally  yielded  and  signed 
it.  I  often  ask  myself  whether  I  ought  to  have  refrained  from 
submitting  myself  to  such  a  coercion.  I  was  but  u  mere  lad  of 
sixteen  then,  and  the  boys  who  thus  forced  me  "  to  come  in  ，， 
were  all  imich  bigger  than  I.  So,  you  sec,  my  first  step  toward 
Christianity  was  a  forced  one,  against  my  will,  and  I  must 
confess,  somewhat  against  my  conscience  t<M>.  The  covenant  I 
signed  read  as  follows  : 

Covenant  of  Believers  in  Jesus. 

" The  undersigned  members  of  S.  A.  College',  desiring  to  con- 
fess Christ  according  to  his  command,  and  to  perform  with  true 
fidelity  every  Christian  duty  in  order  to  show  our  love  and 
gratitude  to  that  blessed  Savior  who  has  made  atonement  for 
our  sins  by  his  death  on  the  cross  ；  and  earnestly  wishing  to 
advance  his  Kingdom  among  men  for  the  promotion  of  his  glory 
and  the  salvation  of  those  for  whom  he  died,  do  solemnly  cove- 
nant with  God  and  with  each  other  from  this  time  forth  to  be 
his  faithful  disciples,  and  to  live  in  strict  compliance  with  the 
letter  and  the  spirit  of  his  teachings  ；  and  whenever  a  suitable 
opportunity  offers  we  promise  to  present  ourselves  for  examina- 
tion, baptism  and  admission  to  some  evangelical  church. 

"We  believe  the  Bible  to  be  the  only  direct  revelation  in 
language  from  God  to  man,  and  the  only  perfect  ana  infallible 
guide  to  a  glorious  future  life. 

" We  believe  in  one  everlasting  God  who  is  our  Merciful 
Father,  our  just  and  sovereign  Ruler,  and  who  is  to  be  our 
final  Judge, 

" We  believe  that  all  who  sincerely  repent  and  by  faith  in 
the  Son  of  Goc|  obtain  the  forgiveness  of  their  sin?^  will  be 
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graciously  guided  through  this  life  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and  pro- 
tected by  the  watchful  providence  of  the  Heavenly  Father,  and 
so  at  length  prepared  for  the  enjoyments  and  pursuits  of  the 
redeemed  and  holy  ones  ；  but  that  all  who  refuse  to  accept 
the  invitation  of  the  Gospel  must  perish  in  their  sins,  and  be 
forever  punished  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord. 

" The  following  commandments  we  promise  to  remember  and 
obey  through  all  the  vici.ssitudes  of  our  earthly  lives  ; 

"Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  tliy  heart  and 
with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  strength  and  with  all  thy 
mind  ；  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself. 

" Thou  shalt  not  worship  any  graven  image  or  any  likeness 
of  any  created  being  or  thing. 

" Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain. 

" Remember  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy,  avoiding  all 
unnecessary  labor,  and  devoting  it  as  far  as  possible  to  the  study 
of  the  BiDle  and  the  preparation  of  thyself  and  others  for  a 
holy  life. 

" Thou  shalt  obey  and  honor  thy  parents  and  rulers. 
" Thou  shalt  not  commit  murder,  adultery,  or  other  impurity, 
theft  or  deception. 

" Thou  shalt  do  no  evil  to  thy  neighbor. 
" Fray  without  ceasing. 

" For  mutual  assistance  and  encouragement  we  hereby  con- 
stitute ourselves  an  association  under  the  name  "Believers  in 
Jesus,"  and  we  promise  faithfully  to  attend  one  or  more  meet- 
ings each  "week ま ile living  together,  for  the  reading  of  the 
Bible  or  other  religious  books  or  papers,  for  conference  and  for 
social  prayer  ；  and  we  sincerely  desire  the  manifest  presence  in 
our  hearts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  quicken  our  love,  to  strengthen 
our  laithj  and  to  guide  us  into  a  saving  knoAvledge  of  the  truth. 

S.— March  5， 1S77." 


The  whole  、viis  framed  in  English  by  the  American  Christian 
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scientist  mentioned  before,  himself  a  graduate  of,  and  once  a 
professor  in,  one  of  the  most  evangelical  of  the  New  England 
Colleges.  His  own  signature  was  followed  by  those  of  the  fifteen 
of  his  students,  and  my  classmates  swelled  the  number  to  over 
thirty.    My  name,  I  suppose,  stood  the  last  but  one  or  two. 

The  practical  advantage  of  the  new  faith  was  evident  to  me 
at  once.  I  had  felt  it  even  while  I  was  engaging  all  my 
powers  to  repel  it  from  rue.  I  was  taught  that  there  was  but 
one  God  in  the  Universe,  and  not  many, ― over  eight  millions, 一 
as  I  had  formerly  believed.  The  Christian  monotheism  laid  its 
axe  at  the  root  of  all  my  superstitions.  All  the  vows  I  had 
niade,  and  the  mcanifold  forms  of  worship  with  which  I  had 
been  attempting  to  appease  my  angry  gods,  could  now  be 
dispensed  with  by  owning  this  one  God  ；  and  my  reason  and 
conscience  responded  "  yea  ！  "  One  God,  and  not  many,  w  as 
indeed  a  glad  tiding  to  my  little  soul. Xo  more  use  of  saying  my 
long  prayers  every  morning  to  the  four  groups  of  gods  situated 
in  the  four  points  of  the  compass  ；  of  repeating  a long  prayer  to 
every  temple  I  passed  by  in  streets  ；  and  of  observing  this  day 
for  this  god  and  that  day  for  that  god,  with  vows  and  abstinence 
peculiar  to  each.  Oh  how  proudly  I  passed  by  temples  after 
temples  with  my  head  erect  and  conscience  clear,  with  full  confi- 
dence that  they  could  punish  me  no  longer  for  my  not  saying 
my  wayei's  to  them,  for  I  found  the  God  of  gods  to  back  and 
uphold  me.  My  friends  noticed  the  change  in  my  mood  at  once. 
While  I  used  to  stop  my  conversation  as  soon  as  a  temple 
came  in  view,  for  I  had  to  say  my  prayer  to  it  in  my  heart, 
they  observed  me  to  continue  in  cheer  and  laughter  all  through 
my  way  to  the  school. I  was  not  sorry  that  I  was  forced  to 
sign  the  covenant  of  the  "  Believers  in  Jesus."  IVronotheism 
made  me  a  new  man.  I  resumed  my  beans  and  eggs.  I  thought 
I  comprehended  the  whole  of  Christianity,  so  inspiring  was  the 
idea  of  one  God.  The  new  spiritual  freedom  given  by  the  new 
faith  had  a  healthy  influence  upon  my  mind  and  body.  My 
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studies  were  pursued  with  more  concentration.  Rejoicing  in  the 
newly- imparted  activity  of  my  body  I  roamed  over  fields  and 
mountains,  observed  the  lilies  of  the  vally  and  birds  of  the  air, 
and  sought  to  commune  through  Nature  with  Nature's  God. 
Few  extracts  from  my  Diary  may  now  be  inserted. 

Sept.  9, 1877— Took  walk  with  S.  and  M.  in  morning. 
In  evening  heard  the  Christ-prayer  of  the  Sophomores. 

" Christ-prayer,"  a  peculiar  expi'ession,  this.  I  discern  a  sort 
of  scorn  in  it. 

Dec. 1. ― Entered  the  gate  of  the  "  Jesus  Religion." 
Or  rather  forced  to  enter  ；  i.e.  forced  to  sign  the  covenant  of 
the  "  Believers  in  Jesus." 

Feb. 10， 1878. ― Sunday, ― 0.，  a  Sophomore,  comes  and 
talks  in  my  room  (about  Christianity).  Took  walk  with 
T.，  M.，  F.，  H.，  and  Ot,  by  the  river.  On  the  way  home 
observed  the  killing  of  street  dogs.  In  evening,  0.，  a 
Sophomore，  comes  again,  and  played  " lots  ，，  with  us. 

Not  very  puritanic  way  of  keeping  Sabbath.  0.，  a  Sophomore, 
turned  to  be  the  pastor  of  our  church  in  after  years.  We  called 
him  a  "  missionary  monk，，，  and  he  was  the  one  who  teased  me 
most  while ェ was  yet  a  heathen.  The  extermination  of  houseless 
dogs  was  going  on  then,  and  the  boys  liked  to  witness  the  cruel 
process,  and  we  thought  it  was  not  a  sin  to  do  so  even  on 
Sundays.  "  Lots  ，，  was  our  favorite  play  in  which  good  and  bad 
lucks  were  distributed  in  chance  manners  among  the  players  ； 
and  our  would-be  pastor  and  clergyman  thought  it  was  not 
below  his  sacerdotal  dignity  to  join  such  a  party  in  Sunday 
evening. 

March  3，  Sunday. ― Had  a  tea-party  in  afternoon.  A 
church  in  0.，s  room  in  evening. 

Pleasures  of  flesh  still  indulged  in  on  holy  days.  O.  is  still 
the  centre  of  the  religious  movement,  and  a  "  church/'  or  more 
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properly  a  religious  meeting,  was  held  for  the  first  time  in  his 
room. 

March  31， Sunday. ― A  church  in  Ot.'s  room.  The  chap- 
ter of  the  evening  was  really  interesting. 

I  think  the  chapter  was  Romans  XII.  Our  conscience  was 
pricked,  because  we  were  not  in  mood  "to  feed  our  enemy  in 
his  hunger." 

April 21， Sunday. 一 At  9  m  morning  had  a  prayer  meet- 
ing with  F.，  M.，  Ot.，  H.J  and  T,    Great  joy  for  the  first  time. 
Getting  to  be  more  spiritual.    Began  to  feel  joy  in  prayers. 

May 19，  Sunday. ― Too  much  criticism  in  the  meeting. 
In  afternoon,  rambled  in  the  forest  with  F.，  Ot"  M.,  A., 
and  T.  Brought  some  cherry-blossoms  with  us.  Very 
pleasant. 

A  germ  of  religious  dissension  already,  which  was  dissipated 
by  flower-hunting  in  the  spring  air.  The  best  way  of  settling 
difficulties  in  any  church,  I  suppose. 

June 1, Saturday.— The  day  for  the  College  sport.  No 
recitations.  Some  two  hundred  spectators  on  the  ground. 
Regular  stomach-stuffing  in  the  hall  in  evening.  A  scuffle 
with  H. 

Very  unfitting  preparation  for  the  day  that  followed.  H.  was 
a  "  church  ，，  member,  and  I  disagreed  with  him  on  some  theo- 
logical opinions. 

June  2，  Sunda3\ ― At 10  A.  M.  heard  a  sermon  from  Rev. 
Mr,  H,  At  3  P.  M.  after  another  sermon  and  prayers, 
RECEIVED  BAPTISM  from  him,  together  with  the  six 
brothers  Ot"  M.，  A.，  H"  T.，  and  F.  Prayer  and  sermon  in 
evening  once  more. 

A  never-to-be-forgotten  day.  Mr.  H.  was  a  Methodist  mission- 
ary from  America,  who  came  once  a  year  to  render  us  help 
in  religious  matters.  AVe  remember  how  we  kneeled  before  】iim， 
and  how  tremblingly  though  resolutely  we  responded  Amen,  as 
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we  were  asked  to  own  the  name  of  Him  who  was  crucified  for 
our  sins.  We  thought  that  each  of  us  should  adopt  a  Christian 
name  at  the  same  time  as  we  confessed  ourselves  as  Christians 
before  men.  So  we  looked  over  the  appendix  to  "Webster's  dic- 
tionary, and  each  selected  a  name  as  it  seemed  well  fitted  to 
him.  Ot.  called  himself  Paul : he  was  literary  in  his  inclination, 
and  he  thought  the  name  of  a  pupil  of  Gamaliel  would  go  very 
well  with  him.  F.  adopted  Hugh  for  his  Christian  name  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  it  sounded  very  much  like  his  nick- 
name " Xu  ，，  meaning  "  bald-headed."  T.  was  caLed  Frederick, 
A.,  Edwin,  H.，  Charles,  M.，  Francis,  and  I  named  myself  Jona- 
than, because  I  was  a  strong  advocate  of  the  virtue  of  friend- 
ship, and  Jonathan's  love  for  David  pleased  me  well. 

The  Rubicon  was  thus  crossed  for  ever.    We  vowed  our  alle- 
giance to  our  new  Master,  and  the  sign  of  the  Cross  was  made 
upon  our  brows.    Let  us  serve  Him  with  the  loyalty  we  have 
been  taught  to  show  toward  our  earthly  lord  and  master,  and 
go  on  conquering  kingdom  after  kingdom, 
'、 Till  earth's  remotest  nation 
Has  learned  Messiah's  name." 
Once  we  were  converted,  we  too  became  missionaries.    But  a 
church  must  first  be  organized. 


CHAPTER  THIRD. 

THE  IXCrPIEXT  CHURCH. 

Xow  that  we  were  baptized  we  felt  we  were  new  men  ；  at  least 
we  tried  to  feel  so,  and  to  appear  so.  Within  a  month  we  were 
to  give  up  the  humiliating  name  of  the  "  Preshies，，，  and  with 
the  advent  of  younger  brothers  below  lis,  we  thought  we  ought 
to  behave  more  like  men  and  less  like  children.    Christians  and 
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Sophomores  ought  to  be  exemplars  in  conduct  and  scholarship 
to  heathens  and  Freshmen.  But  heathenism  and  Freshmanism 
were  not  to  be  given  up  without  due  farewells  to  them.  At  the 
close  of  the  term,  therefore,  the  converted  Freshmen  assembled 
together, ― it  was  not  on  a  Sunday  though,— and  repeated  on  a 
grander  scale  than  ever  before  a  fete  of  the  two  isms  we  were 
leaving  behind  us.  Edwin  Avas  sent  to  the  farm  to  procure  the 
biggest  squash  he  could  find,  together  with  a  quantity  of  radishes, 
cabbages  and  tomatoes.  Francis  ouv  Botanist  knew  where  the 
dandelion  leaves  could  be  found,  and  I  was  sent  with  his  tin- 
can  to  pick  up  the  can-full  of  these  delicious  plants.  Frederick 
who  was  a  skilled  Chemist  and  always  foremost  in  both  the 
theory  and  practice  of  the  Culinary  Science,  was  ready  with  his 
alkali;  salts,  and  sugar  ；  and  Hugh  contributed  his  proficiency 
in  Mathematics  and  Physics  by  kindling  the  hottest  fire  for  our 
purpose.  The  literary  Paul  was  always  lazy  at  such  a  time, 
though  he  was  second  to  none  when  the  consumption  began. 
When  all  was  ready,  a  signal  was  given  for  the  consumption, 
and  the  whole  was  dispatched  m  half  an  hour.  Since  then  we 
tried  to  care  less  about  our  stomachs,  and  more  about  our  souls. 

Before  entering  into  the  description  of  the  little  "  church  ，，  we 
formed  in  our  private  rooms,  I  must  notice  here  some  of  the 
personal  traits  oi its  members. 

The  eldest  of  us  was  Hugh.  He  was  a  Mathematician  and 
Engineer  ；  was  always  practical,  and  had  solid  cash  in  view,  of 
course  with  Christian  aim.  He  need  not  inquire  much  into  the 
reasons  of  Christianity,  provided  it  could  make  men  fair  and 
square  in  business.  He  hated  meanness  and  hypocrisy  of  all 
sortSj  and  his  tact  in  tricks,  of  which  he  had  a  fertile  resource, 
often  cropped  out  in  the  "  church,"  inflicting  peculiarly  painful 
wounds  upon  his  victims.  He  has  ever  been  a  reliaole  financial 
supporter  of  the  church,  has  often  been  its  treasurer,  and  cal- 
culated " strength  of  materials  "  for  our  new  church-building 
some  years  afterward. 
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Next  in  age  came  Edwin.  He  was  a  good-hearted  fellow,  fore- 
most in  every  thing,  ready  with  his  tears  when  his  sympathy 
was  called  for,  and  was  always  serviceable  as  "  Commissioner 
for  Arrangement. "  At  Christmas,  in  Dedication  services,  he 
would  often  "  forget  his  meals  "  to  have  all  things  look  nice  and 
pretty.  Dig  in  theology  was  not  his.  Some  stories  from  the 
Illustrated  Christian  Weeklies  impressed  him  more  and  drew  more 
of  his  abundant  tears  than  the  best  argument  in  Butler's  Analogy 
or  Liddon's  Bampton  Lectures. 

Francis  had  the  roundest  character  among  us,  with  "  malice 
toward  none,  and  charity  toward  all." " He  is  naturally  good," 
we  used  to  say,  "  and  he  need  not  exert  himself  to  be  good." 
His  presence  was  peace,  and  when  the  incipient  church  was  on 
the  point  of  dissolution  on  account  of  personal  animosities  or 
odium  theologicum  among  its  members,  he  was  the  cynosure 
around  which  we  began  to  revolve  once  more  in  peace  and 
harmony.  He  turned  to  be  the  best  Botanist  in  the  country, 
and  as  a  Christian  layman  his  service  has  always  been  invaluable 
in  the  advancement  of  God's  kingdom  among  his  countrymen. 

Frederick,  like  Hugh,  was  a  practical  man,  but  with  shrewd- 
ness and  insight  uncommon  with  a  boy  of  his  age.  His  favorite 
study  was  Chemistry,  and  he  became  one  of  the  foremost  Tech- 
nologists in  the  country.  His  literary  accomplishment  was  con- 
siderable. He  mastered  German  and  French  without  the  help 
of  instructors,  and  could  enjoy  Schiller,  Milton ，  and  Shakespeare. 
He  doubted  some  of  the  fundamental  teachings  of  Christianity, 
but  he  early  saw  the  impossibility  of  disposing  all  such  difficulties 
by  applying  himself  at  them.  He  pressed  on  with  a  "  pure, 
spotless  life  ，，  in  view,  and  as  far  as  human  judgement  goes,  he 
attained  it.  His  too-much  practical  common-sense  was  some- 
times not  very  congenial  with  the  boyish  air  of  the  "  church." 
Still  he  bore,  and  we  bore,  and  for  four  long  years,  he  very 
seldom  was  absent  from  the  meeting. 

Paul  was  a  "  scholar."    He  often  suffered  from  neuralgia,  and 
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was  near-sighted.  He  could  doubt  all  things,  could  manufac- 
ture new  doubts,  and  must  test  and  prove  everything  before  he 
could  accept  it.  Thomm  he  ought  have  surnamed  himself.  But 
with  his  spectacles  and  all  his  assumed  scholarly  airs,  he  was  a 
guileless  boy  at  heart  ；  and  he  could  join  with  his  comrades  in 
a  fete  champetre  under  cherry-blossoms  in  a  Sabbath  afternoon, 
after  i  n  that  very  morning  he  cooled  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
" church  "  with  his  gloomy  and  intricate  doubts  about  Providence 
and  Predestination. 

Charles  was  a  compound  character.  He  was  second  only  to 
Trederick  in  his  shrewd  common  sense,  but  was  more  like  Paul 
in  his  intellectual  attitude  toward  Christianity.  He  like  many 
other  ardent  youths  tried  to  comprehend  God  and  Universe  by 
the  aid  of  his  intellect,  and  to  conform  himself  to  the  very  letter 
of  God's  eternal  law  by  his  own  efforts  ；  in  which  failing,  he 
oscillated  to  an  entirely  different  aspect  of  Christianity,  and 
.settled  in  his  faith  in  the  "  gospel  of  good  works."  He  turned 
to  be  a learned  engineer,  and  his  sympathy  in  substantial  forms 
can  always  be  relied  upon  when  some  practical  good  is  con- 
templated either  within  or  "without  the  church . 

Jonathan  need  not  confess  himself,  as  he  is  the  subject  of 
our  study  in  this  little  volume. 

Such  Avere  "  the  seven  "  that  formed  the  little  "  church."  With 
us  joined  for  the  first  two  years  one  S.,  "  Kaliau  ，，  Ave  nicknamed 
him  J  for  lie  appeared  as  stub  and  acute  as  that  monkey  tribe. 
«He  was  baptized  a  year  before  us,  and  had  more  of  Christian 
experiences  than  any  one  of  "  the  seven." 

The  Juniors  had  their  religious  meetings  by  themselves,  and 
we  the  Christian  Sophomores  assembled  by  ourselves,  but  in 
-the  Sunday  evening  both  joined  together  for  the  study  of  the 
Bible.  It  Avas  generally  acceded,  however,  that  the  Sophomores 
wer.e  more  earnest  than  the  Juniors,  and  our  meeting  Avas  often 
coveted  by  the  more  earnest  among  the  latter. 
' Our  Sunday  services  were  conducted  on  this  wise  :  The  little 
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church  was  entirely  democratic,  and  every  one  of  us  stood  on 
the  same  ecclesiastical  footing  as  the  rest  of  the  members.  This 
we  found  to  be  thoroughly  Biblical  and  Apostolic.  The  leader- 
ship of  the  meeting  therefore  devolved  upon  each  one  of  us  in 
turn.  He  was  to  be  our  pastor,  pi'iest，  and  teacher, ― even  ser- 
vant,—— for  the  day.  He  was  responsible  for  calling  us  together 
at  the  appointed  time,  his  room  was  to  be  our  church,  and 
he  must  look  how  we  were  to  ,be  seated  there.  He  alone 
could  sit  upon  a  stool,  and  his  people  sat  before  liim  in  the 
true  oriental  fashion,  upon  blankets  spread  upon  the  floor.  For 
our  pulpit  the  mechanical  Hugh  fitted  up  a  flour-barrel  which 
we  covered  with  a  blue-blanket.  Thus  dignified,  the  pastor 
opened  the  service  with  a  prayer,  which  was  followed  by  read- 
ing from  the  B】ble.  He  then  gave  a little  talk  of  his  own,  and 
called  up  each  of  his  sheep  to  give  a  talk  of  Ms  own  in  turn. 
Sometime  after  、ve  were  baptized,  Paul  made  a  motion  that 
some  eatables  be  introduced  to  our  meetings  to  serve  as  "  attrac- 
tions," to  which  、ve  all  agreed.  Therefore,  the  first  tliinsr  on  a 
Sunday  morning  was  for  the  pastor  of  the  day  to  make  collec- 
tions for  this  purpose,  and  to  proviae  for  the  meeting  some 
sweet  things.  Frederick  favored  the  quality,  but  Hugh  and 
Charles  urged  upon  the  quantity  of  these  "-  attractions/'  but  we 
left  the  selection  to  the  choice  of  the  pastor.  Thus  provided, 
with  water  and  tea  besid お， the  service  began  ；  and  when  the 
pastor  finished  his  talk,  his  helper  distributed  the  cakes  equally 
among  the  members  ；  and  "  talks  ，，  went  on  as  we  helped  our- 
selves with  these  refreshments.  Each  one  made  his  own  charac- 
teristic talk.  Hugh's  favorite  book  was  Nelson  on  Infidelity,  and 
he  condemned  unbelief  with  his  usual  hatred  aeainst  uMaithfu レ 
ness  of  all  sorts.  Edwin  would  tell  how  Susie  and  Charlie  saw 
the  goodness  of  God  in  "'  snow,  beautiful  snow,"  and  how  the 
merciful  Providence  fed  helpless  little  birdies  with  tender  grubs. 
Frederick's  talks  were  usually  short.  His  usual  subject  was  the 
majesty  of  God,  and  awe  and  reverence  we  should  pay  to  Him. 
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Charles  would  read  a  page  or  so  from  Lid  don's  Bampton  Ledures 
which  he  specially  ordered  from  England,  but  he  could  only 
half -under  stand  what  was  stated  therein,  and  、ve  his  hearers 
even  less.  Paul's  talks  were  essentially  argumentative,  and  were 
always  scholarly  and  well  prepared.  Francis  never  failed  to 
inculcate  upon  us  something  solid  and  thoughtful.  Jonathan 
would  pour  out  his  heart  before  them,  whether  it  be  fear  or  joy- 
that  engrossed  him  at  the  moment.  Kahau  "  read  a  chapter 
from  the  Village  Sermons  which  we  always  enjoyed,  but  liis  talks 
were  often  altogether  too  long.  Our  sweet-meats  were  consumed 
usually  long  before  the  talks  were  over,  and  the  rest  of  the  time 
we  kept  our  mouths  moving  by  the  occasional  draughts  of  our 
unsugared  and  uiimilked  tea.  The  dinner-bell  at  half-past 12 
o'clock  was  the  signal  for  the  close  of  the  meeting.  The  apostolic 
benediction  was  said,  and  on  we  hastened  to  the  dining  room, 
after  some  four  hours'  continual  sitting  upon  the  hard  floor. 

As  no  religious  books  in  our  vernacular  were  available  for 
our  purpose,  we  had  recourse  mostly  to  English  and  American 
publications.  By  the  effort  of  some  of  our  Christian  friends, 
some  eighty  volumes  of  the  publications  of  the  American  Tract 
Society  were  secured,  and  the  bound  volumes  of  the  Illustrated 
Christian  Weeklies  were  endless  sources  of  enjoyments  to  us.  We 
had  also  about  one  hundred  volumes  sent  by  the  London  Tract 
Society  and  the  Soc.  of  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  Later, 
the  Unitarian  Association  of  Boston  kindly  contributed  to  us  a 
good  set  of  their  publications,  which  too  we  were  not  afraid  to 
read.  But  the  books  that  helped  us  most  were  the  、、で 1 レ known 
Commentaries  by  the  lamented  Rev.  Albert  Barnes  of  Philadel- 
phia. Deep  spirituality  that  pervades  these  volumes,  their  simple 
but  lucid  style  and  so  much  of  Puritanism  in  them  as  to  serve 
as  healthy  astringents  upon  the  young  converts  in  a  heathen 
land,  made  these  commentaries  specially  useful  and  fascinating 
to  us.  I  believe  by  the  end  of  my  college  course  I  read  every 
word  ill  his  commentaries  upon  the  New  Testament,  and  the 
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theological  stamp  of  this  worthy  divine  lias  never  been  removed 
from  my  mind.    Blessed  is  lie  that  makes  good  books  I 

Our  week-day  prayer-meeting  was  held  on  the  Wednesday 
evening  at  half-past  9  o'clock.  There  were  no  "  talks,"  but  all 
prayed,  and  it  took  an  hour  for  the  meeting  to  close.  An  hour's 
continual  kneeling  upon  the  hard  floor  was  not  very  comfortable. 
We  learned  afterward  from  our  professor  in  physiology  that  stich 
a  prolonged  kneeling,  if  long  continued,  might  result  in  synovitis 
of  the  knee-joints. 

We  took  comparatively  little  parts  in  the  united  Bible-meeting 
in  Sunday  evening  with  the  members  of  the  upper  class.  There 
O.  the  "  Missionary  Monk/'  S.  the  "  Eldest/'  and  W.  the 
" Crocodile  ，，  had  more  ponderous  arguments  than  we  could  offer 
for  the  defence  and  vindication  of  Christianity.  We  were  usually 
glad  when  this  meeting  was  over,  when  we  had  our  own  private 
service  to  refresh  us  once  more  before  we  closed  this  most  enjoy- 
able day  of  the  week. 

With  these  remarks  I  am  ready  to  give  some  more  of  extracts 
from  my  diaries.  ' 

June 19， 1878. ― Went  to  theatre  with  the  "  six  brothers." 
Xot  three  weeks  yet  after  Ave  were  baptized  ！ 

July  5. ― Received  1 17.50  as  prizes  for  excellency  in  my 
studies.  In  afternoon,  went  to  theatre  with  the  whole 
class. 

We  early  disassociated  tlieatre-going  from  Christianity.  I  did 
not  go  with  very  clear  conscience,  this  for  the  second  time  since 
I  was  baptized.  But  this  was  the  last  for  me  in  my  life  thus 
far  to  cross  the  threshold  of  a  theatre  of  any  description.  I 
have  learned,  however,  in  after  years  that  Christians  may  go  to 
theatre  without  detriment  to  the  welfare  of  their  souls,  and  that 
many  of  them  really  do  go.  Yes,  theatre-going  may  not  be  a 
sin  as  adultery  is  sin,  but  if  I  can  get  along  without  these 
" amusements  that  kill," I  believe  I  can  just  as  well  stay  away 
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from  them  without  much  detriment  to  my  body  or  inind. 

Sept.  29,  Sunday. ― Spent  the  afternoon  in  the  forest  with 
the  "six  brothers."  Enjoyed  wild  grapes  and  berries,  prayed 
and  sang.    Very  fine  day. 

One  of  those  never-to-be-forgotten  days  when  we  uplifted  our 
hearts  to  our  Creator  in  the  primeval  forest. 

Oct.  20，  Sunday.— Climbed  the  "  Stone-Hill " with  the 
" seven  brothers."  Prayed  and  sang  as  usual.  Refreshed 
with  the  wild  berries  on  the  way  back. 

Another  such  day.  We  were  not  permitted  to  sing  in  our 
rooms,  neither  had  we  courage  to  do  80；  as  we  sang  each  in 
his  own  way,  and  there  was  no  "  musical  melody  ，，  in  our  voices 
uncultivated  and  tunes  untutored.  Paul  said  he  could  sing  all 
hymns  with  Toplady ，  whicn  was  really  the  only  tune  he  knew  ！ 
Yet，  hills  and  mountains  could  bear  with  our  music，  and  God 
knoweth  that  our  songs  had  one  element  of  good  music  in  them 
― the  feelmg  heart, 

Dec. 1. ― Joined  the  Methodist  Episoopal  Church  through 
>Ir.  H. 

The  Eev.  Mr.  H.  our  beloved  Missionary  was  again  in  the 
town,  and  we  joined  his  church  Avithout  scrutinizing  pro  and  cm 
of  his  or  any  other  denomination.  We  only  knew  he  was  a  good 
】nan，  and  thought  that  his  church  must  be  good  too. 

Dec.  8，  Sunday. ― In  evening,  had  serious  talks  with  the 
" seven  brothers."  We  confessed  onr  inmost  thoughts  to 
each  other,  and  promised  to  bring  about  great  reformations 
in  our  hearts. 

The  bost  day  we  had  had  since  we  accepted  Christianity.  I 
believe  we  talked  and  prayed  till  long  after  midnight,  for  it  was 
not  many  hours  before  the  day  dawned  after  we  went  to  our 
beds.  Everybody  appeared  like  an  angel  on  that  night.  Tlio 
"spiny"  Jonathan,  the  "knobby"  Hugh,  and  the  Scroogy  " 
Frederick  were  as  roumi  as  the  "  globular  ，，  Francis  on  that 
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evening.  The  skeptic  Paul  found  no  objections  against  such  a 
Christianity.  O  for  more  of  such  a  night  like  this  ！  Was  that 
night  more  beautiful  than  this,  when  the  angelic  choir  was  heard 
in  the  heaven,  and  the  Star  of  Bethlehem  led  the  wise  men  of 
the  East  to  the  Infant  Jesus  ！ 

Dec.  2o，  Christmas. ― Commemorated  the  coming  to  the 
earth  of  our  bavior.    Xo  end  to  our  pleasures. 

The  first  Christmas  we  have  had.  The  Juniors  liad  "  no  faith  ，， 
for  this  celebration.    They  imitated  us  the  next  year. 

Dec.  29,  Sunday. ― Etc"  etc.  about  the  oil  in  evening. 

This  was  the  last  Sabbath  of  the  year,  and  the  Christian 
members  of  both  classes  were  seriously  considering  all  the  faults 
and  short-comin2:s  of  the  year  that  was  closing,  and  all  the 
hopes  and  possibilities  of  the  year  that  was  coming.  Our  prayers 
and  exhortations  were  unusually  earnest  that  evening.  But  all 
at  once  we  heard  some  one  crying  that  Prof.  I.  was  back,  and 
that  he  would  demonstrate  to  us  the  possibility  of  making  as 
good  light  vdth.  the  rape-seed  oil  as  with  the  kerosene.  The  fact 
was  that  the  government  authority  passed  a  decree  some  weeks 
ago  that  imported  articles  be  dispensed  witii  as  much  as  possible, 
and  the  kerosene  oil  coming  all  from  the  hills  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Xew  York  must  be  substituted  by  the  rape-seed  oil  of  our 
own  production.  Our  Yankee  lamps  therefore  were  all  con- 
fiscated, and  new  lamps  to  burn  the  vegetable  oil  were  offered 
us.  But  the  light  so  made  was  miserably  poor  compared  with 
the  lignt  given  by  the  American  mineral  oil,  and  this  served  as 
a  good  excuse  for  neglect  in  our  study.  Mr.  I.  was  an  instructor 
in  Mathematics,  and  we  did  not  like  him  much.  That  Sunday 
night  he  was  well  saturated  alcohol,  and  his  locomotory 

and  vocal  organs  were  not  entirely  under  his  control.  To  the 
usual  complaints  of  one  of  the  students  about  the  new  lamps, 
he  replied  that  little  more  common  sense  on  our  part  would 
prove  the  case  to  be  otherwise,  and  he  was  going  to  demon- 
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strate  to  us  his  statement  in  a  scientific  manner.  The  op- 
portunity was  a  good  one  to  demonstrate  to  him  how  much 
we  regarded  him.  Both  Christians  and  non-Christians  united 
in  this  demonstration.  Some  of  our  semi-heathen  Junior  brothers, 
such  as  Y.  the  "  Square-faced,"  U.  the  "  Good-natured,"  and 
T.  the  "  Pterodactyl ，， threw  their  Bibles  upon  the  floor,  and 
rushed  at  once  into  the  scene  of  excitement.  The  professor's 
scientific  demonstration  was  not  what  we  wanted.  We  took 
him  outside,  rolled  him  in  snow,  aimed  at  him  a  good  number 
of  snow-shells,  and  called  him  by  all  kinds  of  ungentlemanly 
names.  Our  Charles  who  was  then  in  his  best  religious  mood 
entreated  us  to  withhold  ourselves  from  such  unchristian  acts, 
but  all  in  vain.  After  the  poor  professor  under  the  influence 
of  the  alcoholic  stimulus  was  well  tempered  in  the  snow,  the 
boys  returned  to  the  sacred  meeting,  and  there  was  no  St. 
Ambrose  to  keep  out  these  little  Theodosii  from  the  room  of  "wor- 
ship. The  sensation  we  experienced  that  Sunday  evening  can 
never  be  forgotten.  Few  penitential  prayers  were  said,  and  the 
meeting  was  adjourned  till  the  next  year.  Every  one  of  us 
felt  that  Christ  was  not  present  in  that  meeting  ；  or  if  he  was, 
He  left  it  as  soon  as  some  of  us  rushed  out  of  the  room  to 
attack  our  poor  professor  with  snow-balls.  How  far  our  practical 
Christianity  was  lagging  behind  our  theoretic  Christianity,  we 
sincerely  felt  that  evening. 

March  9， 1879. ― A  change  in  the  way  of  conducting  our 
prayer-meetings. 

We  were  afraid  of  "  synovitis  ，，  by  too  much  continued  kneel- 
ing. The  general  cry  was  for  sJiorf  prayers.  The  same  things 
were  not  to  be  repeated  in  one  ami  the  same  meeting.  This 
curtailed  the  service  to  about  20  minutes,  and  we  were  not  a 
little  relieved. 

I  think  it  was  about  this  time  when  an  episode  occurred  in 
our  usual  prayer-meeting,  which  I  failed  to  note  down  in  my 
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diary.  The  (lay  was  a  Wednesday,  and  we  were  quite  tired  down 
after  three  hours'  manual  labor  upon  the  college  farm.  After 
heavy  meals  and  usual  drudging  over  our  lessons,  we  were  not 
in  very  fine  mood  to  engage  in  spiritual  communion  with  a 
Higher  Power.  But  the  rule  was  not  to  be  changed,  and  when 
the  bell  rang  Frederick  who  was  our  pastor  for  the  evening 
gathered  his  sheep  together  for  prayer.  He  kneeled  by  the 
flour-barrel,  his  head  imbedded  in  his  folded  arms  upon  the 
pulpit,  and  opened  the  meeting  with  his  short  prayer.  The  other 
boys  followed  him  one  by  one,  each  wishing  that  the  meeting 
be  closed  as  soon  as  possible.  We  were  glad  when  the  】ast  one 
prayed,  and  were  impatient  to  be  excused  at  once  by  our  pastor 
wlien  the  last  amen  was  said.  It  was  said  and  responded  to, 
but  the  pastor  was  silent.  His  apostolic  benediction  did  not 
come,  and  no  body  else  had  the  authority  to  adjourn  the  meet- 
ing. There  was  a  perfect  silence  for  about  five  minutes, ― a  Jong 
time  for  that  night.  We  could  kneel  no  longer.  Jonathan  was 
kneeling  besiae  the  pastor.  He  lifted  up  his  head  to  see  what 
was  the  matter  with  Frederick.  Behold,  the  pastor  was  fast 
asleep  upon  the  flour-barrel,  and  no  wonder  no  benediction  came! 
We  mignt  sit  up  the  whole  night  if  we  waited  for  his  holy 
words.  Jonathan  thought  the  case  was  exceptional,  and  that  the 
rule  could  be  temporarily  modified  on  such  an  occasion  without 
the  consent  of  our  "  oecumenical  council."  So  he  rose,  and  said 
in  a  solemn  voice  :  "  As  our  brother  Frederick  fell  asleep,  God 
will  pardon  me  to  exercise  the  pastor's  office.  May  the  grace 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  etc.  Amen."  "Amen"  all  responded, 
and  up  came  our  tired  heads.  But  Frederick's  was  upon  the 
barrel,  as  immovable  as  a log.  Charles  shook  him,  and  he 
awoke.  He  was  going  to  dismiss  us  with  his  benediction, ― he 
did  not  forget  his  duty  in  the  dreamland, ― but  it  was  already 
said,  and  we  were  ready  to  separate.  It  "was  too  bad  for 
Frederick  that  he  slept  on  his  pulpit,  but  、ve  could  all  forgive 
him,  for  we  were  all  very  sleepy  on  that  night.    Even  the  holy 
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Apostles  slept  when  their  Master  was  praying,  and  Avhy  not  we 
young  Christians  after  hard  labor  and  good  square  meals  ！ 

May 11， Sunday. ― Cherry-blossom  hunting  in  afternoon. 

May 18，  Sunday. ― Excursion  to  the  forest  in  afternoon. 

June  2，  Monday. ― The  anniversary  of  our  new  birth  (that 
is，  of  baptism.)  Tea-party  with  the  seven  brothers,  and 
pleasant  conversations  for  several  hours. 

The  com  me  mor  atio  n  of  our  spiritual  birth-clay.  I  see  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  remember  this  day,  and  have  nice  time  on 
the  day  our  mothers  gave  us  birth  to  this  weary  earth.  Yet 
with  many  a  Christian  both  in  my  country  and  others,  the 
spiritual  birth-clay  seems  to  have  not  half  as  many  kind  words 
and  beautiful  presents  as  the  day  of  the  advent  of  our  perishable 
body  to  this  earth. 

June 15,  Sunday. 一 The  day  of  festival  for  the  guardian 
god  of  the  district.  Very  much  distressed.  But  I  did  see 
horse-race,  I  did  accept  invitation  from  Francis'  imcle  (for 
" carnal  pleasures  '0  and  I  did  gormandize.  Alas! 

Our  puritanic  Sabbath  Avas  much  disturbed  by  the  heathen 
festival,  and  I  yielded  to  the  temptations.  "  Though  I  、vould 
do  good,  evil  v;as  present  with  me  ；  and  M'ith  the  flesh ェ served 
the  laAV  of  sin.    O  wretched  man  that  I  was!" 

The  summer  of  1879  I  spent  in  my  home  in  the  jnetropolis, 
some  600  miles  south  of  where  niy  college  was,  the  good  Francis 
accompanying  me  in  the  travel.  The  chief  aim 1 had  in  taking 
this  long  journey  -was  to  preach  the  gospel  of  Christ  to  my 
father  and  mothei'，  brothers  and  sister.  It  was  very  pleasant  to 
come  home  after  two  years'  absence  from  it.  "Wherever  there 
was  a  mission  station  on  our  "way,  we  called  upon  our  Christian 
friends,  and  religion  、vas  the  main  topic  of  our  conversations.  I 
told  my  mother  that  I  became  a  new  man  in  S.，  and  that  she 
too  must  become  "what  I  became.    But  she  、vns  so  much  taken 
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up  with  the  joy  of  seeing  her  son  again  that  she  cared  nothing 
about  what  I  told  her  about  Chiristanity.  Usual  oblations  were 
offered  to  the  family  idols  to  return  thanks  for  my  safe  arrival, 
which  of  course  gave  me  sore  pain  in  my  heart.  I  often  retired 
to  my  closet  to  beseach  my  Savior  to  save  this  heathen  home. 
I  did  sincerely  believe  that  unbaptized  souls  were  in  the  danger 
of  eternal  condemnation  in  the  hell,  and  niy  whole  energy  was 
directed  toward  the  conversion  of  my  family  members.  But 
the  mother  was  indifferent,  the  fatlier  was  decidedly  antagonistic, 
and  my  younger  brother  who  afterward  became  a  fine  Christian 
was  so  provoking  to  nie  as  to  have  turned  a  copy  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  which  I  gave  】]im  into  a  "  codex  rescriptus/' 
writing  in  between  the  sacred  columns  something  to  show  his 
contempt  of  Christianity.  Yet  I  persevered  and  continued  on 
praying,  till  near  the  time  of  my  departure  for  my  college  I 
succeeded  in  extracting  from  my  father  a  promise  to  emmine 
the  faith  I  implored  him  to  receive. 

While  in  the  metropolis,  I  met  with  many  "brothers  and 
sisters,"  and  feasted  upon  sermons  and  addresses  which  it  、vas 
wholly  impossible  to  hear  in  the  place  where  my  college  was. 
I  believed  that  Christians  were  an  entirely  different  set  of  people 
from  heathens,  and  that  the  fellow-disciples  of  Christ  ought  to 
stick  closer  than  brothers  to  each  other.  We  knew  such  was  the 
case  among  the  brethren  in  our  little  church,  and  thought  the 
same  was  true  throughout  the  church  universal.  So  confident, 
so  unsuspicious,  we  were  received  with  welcome  everywhere, 
and  we  thought  our  beliefs  upon  this  point  were  correct.  We 
saw  several  good  churches,  with  pulpits  not  like  ours  made  of 
a  flour-bavrel,  rows  of  benches  far  superior  to  our  blue-blankets 
spread  upon  the  hard  floor,  organs  to  attune  voices,  etc.  They 
all  made  us  eagerly  to  anticipate  for  the  time,  when  after 
finishing  our  college- course  we  would  have  a  church  made  for 
us  like  those  we  saw  in  the  more  civilized  part  of  our  country. 
There  also  we  were  taught  in  many  things,  and  among  the  rest, 
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liDw  to  say  our  grace  before  our  meals.  This  we  never  had 
(Icmo  thus  far,  and  we  went  】'igM  at  once  into  our  meals,  as 
(logs  and  heathens  do  when  they  arc  hungry.  We  paid  a  visit 
to  a  native  Methodist  minister,  and  there  was  also  present  with 
him  one  M に Y.，  a  young  Presbyterian.  They  asked  us  to  stop 
for  the  din  nor,  Avliich  wo  gladly  did  ；  find  when  a littlo  wooden 
stand  wiLli a  cupful  of  white  rice,  a  fish,  and  some  vegetables 
upon  it  ^^'^\s  placed  before  each  of  us,  Francis  and  I  in  our  usual 
savage  stylo,  lifted  our  chop-sticks,  and  proceeded  right  at  once 
to  help  ourselves.  Mr.  Y.  then  gravely  said,  "  Do  yoii  not  pray 
before  you  cat?  Let  ns  pray."  We  stood  abashed,  laid  our 
sticks  down，  bowed  our  heads  as  they  did,  and  waited  for  the 
outcome.  The  grace  waw  sai(l，  but  we  hesitated  to  commence 
eating,  for  wg  were  afraid  wo  might  bo  asked  to  do  something 
more.  They  then  kindly  told  us  to  begin.  I  do  still  I'emember 
every  word  that  was  said  thcn，  and  every  thing  that  、vas  offered 
me  to  eat.  The  fish  was  a  gray  sole,  with  five  black  horizontal 
l)ars  across  its  backj  its  mouth  on  the  left  side  of  the  body  and 
】iia]dng  a  curvature  little  above  the  pectoral  fin.  I  did  observe 
all  this  while  I  cast  down  my  eyes  in  shame  and  confusion. 
But  the  lesson  once  taught  lias  never  been  forgotten  since.  We 
taught  it  to  our  brethren  wlieii  we  returned  to  our  college  in 
the  Fall,  and  the  "  grace-less  "  meals  soon  became  signs  of  the 
reprobate  among  us.  On  many  an  occasion  in  after  years,  wliere 
religion  was  held  in  scorn  and  contempt,  and  prayers  before 
meals  were  watched  with  ridicule,  I  have  never  failed  to  stick 
to  the  practice  I learned  in  a  Methodist  minister's  room. 

Aug.  25，  Monday —Reached  S.  at  7  P.  M.  No  end  to  the 
joys  of  the  brethren  to  see  us  again.  Deeply  impressed 
with  their  love  and  laithfulness. 

Glad  to  be  in  our  College-home  once  more.  We  found  a 
table  well  spread  with  tea  and  sweet  things  waiting  us.  We 
told  the  brethren  all  、v】mt  avc  saw  in  the  metropolis,  inOi>tIy 
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about  churclies  and  Christians  there.  The  impressions  of  the 
metropolitan  churches  upon  us  were  not  altogether  satisfactory. 
We  might  just  as  well  remain  contented  with  the  flour- 
barrel  pulpit  and  all  the  rustic  simplicities  of  our  own  little 
" church." 

Aug.  31, Sunday. ― Meeting  very  interesting. 
It  could  not  be  otherwise  after  the  absence  of  two  of  its 
members  for  about  two  months. 

Nothing  worth  nothing  down  till  the  end  of  the  year.  There 
was  one  experiment,  howovor,  Avhich  we  tried  in  our  Sunday 
services,  which  must  have  taken  place  sometime  between  this 
and  Christmas.  We  got  tired  with  our  "  talks,"  and  some 
changes  in  the  methods  of  conducting  our  meetings  were  very 
desirable.  One  of  lis  made  a  suggestion  that  we  might  prepare 
ourselves  during  our  College  days  to  meet  infidels  whom  Ave 
would  be  sure  to  】neet  when  we  go  into  the  world.  We  all 
discussed  the  plan,  and  concluded  that  the  b ぽ method  would 
be  to  divide  the  "  church  "  into  two  divisions,  one  representing 
the  Christian  and  the  other  the  infidel  sicie,  and  to  let  each 
division  take  the  two  sides  alternately.  The  members  of  th:^ 
infidel  side  were  to  ask  all  manners  of  questions  which  infidels 
might  ask,  and  those  of  the  Christian  side  were  to  answer  them. 
The  plan  was  agreed  upon,  and  it  was  to  be  carried  into  practice 
from  the  next  Sunday. 

On  that  day, ― the  first  Sabbath  wlien  the  meeting  was  con- 
ducted on  the  new  method, ― we  divided  the  members  into  two 
parties  by  lots,  Charles,  Jonathan,  Frederick  and  Edwin  falling 
into  the  Christian  side,  and  Francis,  Hugh,  Paul,  and  "  Kahau  " 
into  the  skeptic  or  infidel  side.  A  "Warbuiton,  a  Chalmers,  a 
Liddon  and  a  Gladstone  were  arrayed  on  one  side,  and  a 
Bolingbroke,  a  Hume,  a  Gibbon  and  a  Huxley  on  the  other. 
After  prayers  and  distribution  of  eatables  as  usiial,  the  engage- 
ment began.    The  subject  of  the  day  was  the  "  Existence  of 
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God."  Francis  the  first  skeptic  attacked  Charles  the  first  apolo- 
gist. To  the  challenge  that  the  Universe  could  have  existed  by 
itself,  Charles  brought  forth  argi 而 ents  showing  that  matter  had 
unmistakable  characteristics  of  wamijadured  articles  (the  argu- 
ment borrowed  from  INIaxwoU,  I  suppose),  and  that  as  such  it  could 
not  be  self-existing.  The  first  attack  was  repulsed,  and  our  faith 
was  nobly  defended.  The  practical  Hugh  had  not  much  for- 
miaable  arguments  to  array  against  Christianity,  and  Jonathan's 
task  Avas  not  a  difficult  one  to  meet  his  objections.  Now  it  was 
conclusively  proved  that  this  Universe  must  have  had  its  Creator, 
that  this  Creator  was  self -existing,  and  that  He  was  Almighty 
and  All-wise.  But  now  it  、vas  Paul's  turn  to  make  an  assault, 
and  Frederick  was  to  meet  him.  They  had  not  been  on  very 
iriendly  terms  for  some  clays,  and  we  were  afraid  of  the  outcome 
of  such  an  encounter.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  scholarly 
Paul  had  more  doubts  than  he  could  answer  ；  and  the  present 
occasion  gave  him  the  fi に st-i'ate  opportunity  to  pour  out  the 
stiffest  doubt  he  could  manufacture  in  his  neuralgic  head.  "  I 
grant,"  he  began,  "  that  this  Universe  is  a  created  Universe,  that 
God  is  Al レ wi-se  and  Almighty,  and  that  nothing  is  impossible 
with  this  God.  But  how  can  you  prove  to  me  that  this  God, 
after  He  created  this  Universe  and  set  it  in  motion  so  that  it 
can  grow  and  develop  by  itself  with  the  potential  energy  imparted 
by  Him, ― that  this  Creator  hath  not  put  an  end  to  His  own 
existence  and  annihilated  Himself.  If  He  can  do  all  things,  why 
cannot  He  commit  suicide! "  An  intricate,  almost  blasphemous 
question!  How  can  the  practical  Frederick  dispose  of  this 
question?  Our  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  perplexed  apologist, 
and  even  the  infidel  side  was  solicitous  about  Fred's  answer. 
For  a  moment  he  was  silent,  but  the  triumphant  Paul  still 
pressed  orT  with  his  attack.  Frederick  must  say  something. 
Mustering  his  courage,  he  f^aid  in  a  scornful  way,  "  Well,  only 
fools  will  ask  such  questions."  "  Why,  fools?  you  call  me  a  fool 
then?"  retorted  the  exasperated  Paul.    "Yes,  I  should  say  so," 
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was  Frederick's  determined  answer.  Paul  could  hold  himself 
no  longer.  "  Brethren/'  he  said,  as  he  rose  and  beat  his  breast, 
" I  can  bear  this  company  no  longer."  Away  he  rushed  out  of 
the  room,  the  door  violently  shut  after  him,  and  we  heard  him 
groaning  till  he  reached  his  own  room.  The  rest  of  us  was 
taken  up  with  a  dismay.  Some  said  Paul  was  wrong,  others 
that  Frederick  was  wrong  too.  The  important  question  in  issue 
was  laid  aside.  We  were  now  anxious  how  to  reconcile  the 
belligerent  parties.  The  meeting  was  closed  without  further 
discus.sions,  and  the  new  plan  was  given  up  altogether.  We 
found  out  that  we  ourselves  had  more  doubts  than  we  could 
ansAver,  and  that  perhaps  the  best  way  could  be  for  us  to  solve 
them  in  our  own  hearts  with  the  help  from  on  high.  The  next 
Sunday  Ave  resumed  our  old  method,  and  the  lion  and  the  ox 
did  lie  together  in  peace. 

Dec.  24，  Christmas  Eve.  一  Examination  in  surveying. 
Busy  with  Edwin  in  arranging  for  the  evening.  The 
meeting  began  at  ，に P.  M.  All  the  Christians  were  present 
as  one  body.  Eatings  and  tea-drinkmgs  and  miscellaneous 
talks  till 11 P.M.    No  end  to  our  pleasures. 

Our  upper-class  men  united  with  us  in  the  Christmas  feast 
this  year.  The  commemoration  was  made  on  a  grander  scale 
than  it  was  the  last  year.  The  college  kindly  lent  us  a  recitation 
hall  which  we  nicely  decorated,  and  enough  contributions  were 
made  to  make  the  festival  truly  enjoyable.  There  was  wrestling 
of  a  white  and  a  red  "'  Darumas,"*  the  latter  very  ingeniously 
fitted  up  by  one  John  K.，  an  upper-class  man.  Y.  the  "  Square- 
Faced  " rolled  himself  into  the  effigy ,  and  when  it  first  appeared 
everybody  thought  it  was  nothing  but  a  common  idol, " with 
eyes  that  see  not,  and  ears  that  cannot  understand."  All  at 
once  however  its  eyes  began  to  move,  the  "  apodal D  arum  a  ，， 

*  Dharma," " a  Chinese  Buddhist,  whose  images  are  common  toys  for  eiiiUlreu. 
He  is  usually  represented  as  having  no  feet. 
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stood  upon  its  own  feet,  two  arms  were  thrust  forth  through 
his  sides,  and  the  whole  began  to  dance.  Then  a  white  Daruma 
came  out  to  meet  him,  and  the  two  wrestled  under  the  umpire - 
ship  of  Jonathan.  0  it  was  such  a  fun!  Wlien  they  retired, 
there  came  out  a  savage,  naked  except  round  his  loin,  and  the 
same  was  no  other  than  S.  the  "  Eldest,"  who  as  the  tallest  and 
oldest  boy  among  the  Christians,  was  always  lacked  upon  as  our 
leader  in  religious  matters.  He  danced  in  this  formidable  attire, 
and  retired.  We  did  laugh  till  our  diaphragms  were  well  nigh 
gone  down.  Wc  were  so  glad  that  our  Savior  came  down  to 
the  earth  to  save  us.  Four  hundred  years  ago,  Savonarola 
instituted  such  holy  carnivals  in  Florence,  and  the  monks  danced 
as  they  sang, 

" Never  was  there  so  sweet  a  gladness, 

Joy  of  so  pure  and  strong  a  fashion, 

As  with  zeal,  love,  and  passion j 

Thus  to  embrace  Christ's  holy  madness. 

Cry  with  me,  cry  now  as  I  cry, 

MadnesS;  madne.ss,  holy  madness  ！ " 

Dec.  25. 一 Meeting  at  half-past 10  o'clock.  The  greatest 
pleasures  (holy)  since  we  came  to  S. 

This  was  a  true  thanksgiving  meeting.  No  tea  or  cakes  in 
this  meeting.  There  were  prayers  nnd  serious  talks,  S.  the 
" Eldest  " loading  the  meeting.  O.  the  "  Missionary  IMonk  ，，  gave 
us  a  talk  on  the  history  and  raisari  d'etre  of  the  Christmas 
festival.  Indeed  everybody  was  serious  that  morning.  I  heard 
lip  in  New  Orleans  the  Lout  with  its  fastings  and  penance  is 
preceded  by  carnivals  of  the  wildest  sort.  Only  wo  wore  not  so 
indulgent  iis  tlio  Loiiisianians. 

Nothing  further  is  luttcd  down  till 

March  28， 1880，  Sunday. ― Meeting  greatly  doclinos  in 
interest. 
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We  could  not  hold  ourselves  in  white  heat  all  the  while. 
Indeed,  there  was  a  decided  flagging  in  our  enthusiasm  all 
through  the  spring  of  this  year.  Sometimes  some  petty  affairs 
among  the  members  disturbed  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the 
whole  "  church."  Once  we  prayed  with  our  faces  turned  toward 
the  walls,  saying  something  "  insinuating  ，，  in  our  prayers,  not 
to  be  heard,  of  course,  by  our  Father  in  Heaven,  but  by  one 
these  words  were  aimed  at.  Yet  with  all  these,  we  forsook  not 
" the  assembling  of  ourselves  together/'    Heb.  X,  25. 

June  was  a  busy  month  to  us  religiously.  We  celebrated  our 
second  anniversary  of  our  new  birth  with  the  usual  hilarity. 
The  snow  having  melted  and  the  fair  weather  setting  in,  we  had 
visits  from  three  missionaries  in  succession, 一 one  American  and 
two  Britisn, ― and  our  hungry  souls  were  fed  with  good  supplies 
of  sermons  and  other  religious  instructions.  The  Hon.  Mr.  U.， 
a  British  consul  in  a  neighboring  sea-port,  was  also  here,  and 
in  the  house  where  he  stayed,  there  was  held  an  Episcopal 
service  on  the  grandest  scale  we  ever Imd  witnessed  so  far.  The 
general  impression  of  the  service  upon  the  boys  was  that  it  was 
somewhat  "  Buddhistic,"  its  liturgy  and  j<urplice  bein ビ not 
entirely  consonant  with  our  idea  of  simplicity  in  religion.  The 
notable  event  in  this  service  was  the  demeanor  of  our  semi- 
heathenish  U.  the  "  Good-Xatured,"  T.  the  "  Pterodactyl/'  and 
some  other?,  who  burst  into  :i loud  Liughter  when  they  saw  two 
English  ladies  saluting  each  other  by  bringing  their  lips  in 
contact.  We  read  in  the  Bible  how  Laban  kissed  his  sons  and 
daughters,  but  had  never  seen  the  actual  kissing  before.  Our 
misdemeanor  was  really  inexcusable. 

In  July  the  upper-class  graduated,  and  the  cause  of  Christianity 
was  much  strengthened  thereby.  There  were  eight  Christians 
among  them,  viz.  S.  the  "Eldest,"  O.  the  "Missionary  Monk," 
IT.  the  "  Good-Xatured/'  T.  the  "  Pterodactyl/'  John   K.  an 
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Episcopalian,  W.  the  "  Crocodile,"  K.  the  "  Patagonian  ，，  and  Y. 
the  "  Square-Facecl."  All  very  】iicx)  fellows  ；  and  notwithstanding 
the  senii-heathenisn  appearances  of  some  of  them,  and  remnants 
of  sinful  and  tricky  propensities  inherited  from  their  ancestors, 
they  were  in  the  bottom  of  their  hearts  genuine  Christian 
gentlemen.  We  take  a  photograph  together,  dine  together,  and 
disciLss  about  the  erection  of  a  house  of  worship  in  a  near  future. 
Within  a  year,  we  the  remaining  eignt  shall  join  them,  and 
together  we  shall  carry  the  Gospel  of  Christ  to  the  people  among 
whom  M'c live. 

Sept. 18. ― The  Rev.  Mr.  D.  arrives  here, 

Sept. 19，  Sunday. ― Made  a  call  upon  Mr.  D. 

Sept.  20. —- An  English  service  hy  Mr.  D.  in  the  evening. 

Mr.  D.  took  the  place  of  our  beloved  missionary  Mr.  H.，  and 
he  was  now  on  the  second  visit  to  our  place.  We  had  some- 
thing to  tell  him  about  our  plan  for  the  future  church j  to  which 
he  did  not  give  all  his  c(jii:<ent^. 

Oct.  8. ― Consultation  about  the  new  church  building. 

Jsow  that  soveral  Christians  have  gone  out  into  the  active 
■world,  we  may  have  a  church  of  our  own  ；  and  we  are  not  Kile 
in  i)lanning  for  it. 

Oct.  Id. ― The  Revs.  Messrs.  Den.  and  P.  are  here.  We 
meet  them  at  Mr.  N/s. 

Have  frequent  visits  from  missionaries  this  year.  Messrs.  Den, 
and  P.  are  Episcopalians.  Our  movements  are  calling  forth  the 
attention  of  the  religious  world,  and  we  are  not  neglected. 

Oct. 17,  Sunday, — Meeting  at  Mr.  S/s.  Six  baptisms.  Holy 
Sacrament  at  3  P.  M. 

Numbers  are  being  added  to  our  holy  company,  thank  God. 
One  thing  we  were  sorry  about  ；  i.e.  there  Avere  distinct  tend- 
encies for  our  liavinir  two  churches  in  tlie  little  place,  one  an 
Episcopalian,  and  the  other  a  Methodist  church.  "  One  Lord, 
one  faith,  one  baptism/'  we  began  to  ponder  iu  our  hearts. 
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"What  is  the  use  of  having  two  separate  Christian  communities, 
when  even  one  is  not  strong  enough  to  stand  upon  its  own 
feet.  We  felt  for  the  first  timo  in  our  Christian  experience  the 
e  viLs  of  denomina tiona Iwm . 

Nov.  21, Sunday.— All  the  Christians  of  the  place  are  in 
the  meeting. 

Since  our  upper-class  men  graduated,  Ave  have  not  had  ;i full 
meeting  for  a long  while.  Xow  that  we  meet  all  together,  we 
discuss  once  more  about  the  new  church, — its  scope,  its  con- 
stitution, the  advisability  of  having  but  one  church  in  the 
place,  etc. 

Dec.  26,  Sunday.— Perplexed  about  "  Election." 

Our  little  church  discusses  once  more  about  the  doctrine  of 
Election.    The  chapter  of  the  morning  was  Roin.  IX. 

In  the  old  Bible  which  I  spoiled  pretty  thoroughly  with  under- 
scorings  and  niargina レ notings  with  inks  of  diverse  colors,  I 
find  a large  interrogation  mark  (？)  hanging  like  a large  fish- 
hook over  the  awful  and  mysterious  chapter.  Our  Paul's  pessimis- 
tic conclusion  was  this  :  "  If  God  made  one  vessel  unto  honour 
and  another  unto  ciisnonour,  there  is  no  use  of  attempting  to 
be  saved,  for  God  will  take  care  of  His  own,  and  vre  shall  be 
saved  or  damned  notwithstanding  all  our  efforts  to  be  other- 
Avise."  A  similar  doubt  torments  every  ruminating  Christian  in 
every  clime.  Well  let  it  be  by,  for  we  cannot  afford  to  give  up 
the  Bible  and  Christianity  because  we  cannot  comprehend  the 
doctrine  of  Election. 

Jan.  8j 1881. ― Invitation  from  "  Palmyra."'  Games  and 
lots  till 9  in  the  evening. 

Our  Christian  baccalaureates  had  their  home,  several  of  them 
domiciling  under  one  roof.  As  their  nest  lay  in  the  midst  of 
a large  farm,  away  from  the  habitations  of  human  kind,  we 
called  it  by  the  name  of  the  city  of  the  beautiful  Zenobia,  "  the 
city  in  the  Desert."    Such  invitations  were  quite  frequent,  and 
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they  did  much  to  knit  our  hearts  together.  We  had  our  love- 
feasts,  more  substantial  than  those  of  the  followers  of  Wesley, 
in  that  ours  consisted  of  beef,  poi'k，  chicken,  onion,  beet,  potatoes, 
all  thi'cnvn  into  one  iron  pot  and  boiled  therein.  The  Christians, 
both  men  and  women,  surrounded  the  metallic  receptacle  and 
feasted  therefrom.  Xot  much  of  etiquette  in  this,  of  course  ； 
but  oftentimes  severity  in  etiquette  is  inversely  proportional  as 
the  square  of  distance  between  the  communing  hearts.  "  Men 
who  ate  rice  out  of  the  same  kettle  "  is  our  popular  saying 
about  the  intimacy  well  nigh  approaching  the  bond  of  blood- 
I'elationship  ；  and  we  believed  and  still  believe  in  the  necessity 
of  some  other  bonds  of  union  for  those  Avho  are  to  fight  and 
suffer  for  one  and  the  same  cause  than  the  breaking  of  bread 
and  drinking  of  wine  by  the  hand  of  an  officiating  minister. 
Could  such  a  band  be  divided  into  "  two  churches  ，，  even  though 
ministers  of  two  different  denominations  wrote  the  sign  of  the 
Cross  upon  our  foreheads  ？  Yea,  we  are  one,  as  the  chicken 
we  boiled  in  our  kettle  was  one,  and  a large  potato  which 
Jonathan  .shared  with  Hugh  after  it  came  out  of  the  stove  was 
one. 

Jan.  9，  Sunday. ― Am  appointed  one  of  the  Committee 
for  the  construction  of  the  new  church. 

The  new  church  was  decided  upon,  and  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed therefore.  It  consisted  of  S.  the  "  Eldest,"  W.  the 
" Crocodile/'  O.  the  "  Missionary  Monk,"  Edwin,  and  myself. 

March 18，  Fnaay. ― A  meeting  of  the  Committee,  Decide 
upon  the  lot  and  the  building. 

We  had  a letter  from  Rev.  Mi'. D.  tellins*  us  that  tlie  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  of  America  would  help  us  with  four  hundred 
dollars  to  build  a  new  church  for  us.  We  did  not  wish  to  have 
it  given  us  ；  we  、vould  only  borrow  it,  to  be  returned  in  the 
earliest  possible  opportunity.  There  was  a  strong  roa^son  for 
having  such  a  desire,  which  we  shall  see  bye-and-bye.    The  lot 
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was  to  cost  one  hundred  dollars,  and  the  rest  we  would  spend 
upon  the  building.  But,  wait,  brethren,  four  hundred  dollars 
in  Mexican  silver  will  be  some  seven  hundred  dollars  in  our 
paper-money  ；  and  are  you  sure  you  can  pay  up  all  this  sum 
within  a  year  or  so，  each  of  you  receiving,  as  you  do，  only  thirty 
dollars  for  your  monthly  salary  ？    Uh  ！    Serious  ！    We  want, 

and  must  have  a  churc  h，  but  to  be  indep  ，  well  we 

don't  know. 

March  20,  Sunday. ~" Our  carpenter  conies  and  presents 
us  his  estimate  for  the  new  church  building. 

The  plan  of  the  building  looks  nice,  but  we  must  incur  debt 
for  making  such  a  church.    Uh  ！ 

March  24，  Thursday. ― Money-oi'der  arrives  from  Mr.  D. 
Have  it  cashed  in  the  bank.  A  meeting  of  the  Committee 
in  evening.    Write  a letter  to  Mr.  D. 

The  money  finally  comes.  Jonathan  is  to  bo  the  treasurer 
for  a  time  ；  and  he  brings  four-inch-thickness  of  paper-money 
into  his  room  in  the  college-dormitory.  It  is  the  largest  sum 
of  money  he  ever  has  handled  in  his  life.  But  look, 】ny  soul, 
the  money  is  not  thine,  neither  is  it  properly  tlie  cliurcirs:.  It 
is  to  he  returned  ；  use  it  with  catitwn. 

March  31. ― Marriage  ceremony  of  John  K.  at  /  土).  M.， 
Rev.  Mr.  Den.  officiating.  Entertainiiient  with  tea  and  cakes 
afterward.  Infinite  pleasures  till 10  P.  M.  The  first  mar- 
riage among  the  S.  Christians. 

John  an  Episcopalian  was  the  first  among  the  Christian  boys 
to  enter  into  the  state  of  matrimonial  bliss.  The  ceremony  wa^i 
conducted  in  an  Episcopalian  style,  the  bride  and  the  bridegroom 
exchanging  their  rings  at  the  altar.  It  was  quite  a  departure 
from  the  custom  we  had  been  used  to  in  our  country.  At  the 
table  where  refreshments  were  served  up,  several  boys  made 
speeches  one  after  another,  and  bade  success  and  God-speed  to 
the  new  couple.    But  we  could  hardly  believe  that  he  who  fitted 
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up  a  red  Dharma  for  us  on  a  Christmas  eve  was  now  a  husband! 
" The  Lord  make  the  woman  that  is  come  unto  thine  house  like 
Rachel  and  like  Leah,  which  two  did  build  the  house  of  Israel." 
Ruth  IV, 11. 8he  might  in  a  similar  manner  help  to  build  up 
the  house  of  God  we  were  planning  then. 

March  31. ― The  church  matter  getting  into  troubles.  The 
Committee  meets  in  evening,  and  decides  to  give  up  the 
idea  of  a  new  building. 

The  fact  was,  the  lot  of  land  which  we  proposed  to  buy  Avas 
not  to  be  liad,  and  as  it  was  not  possible  to  find  out  another 
lot,  "  we  must  either  hang  our  church  in  the  air/'  as  K  the 
" Pcatagonian  "  suggested,  "  after  the  fashion  of  Queen  Semiramis' 
garden,  or  give  up  the  idea  of  the  new  building  altogether." 
And  we  were  not  sorry  that  we  came  to  such  a  conclusiouj  for 
we  were  extremely  afraid  of  running  into  a  big  debt  ；  and  if  we 
could  have  any  place  for  worship ― be  it  ever  so  humble ― we 
would  greatly  prefer  it  to  a  stately  building  built  upon  our  credit. 

April 1. 一 The  carpenter  is  away，  and  the  matter  gets  into 
further  trouble. 

April  3.-8.  the  "Eldest"  talks  with  the  carpenter,  and 
the  matter  looks  to  settle  fairly. 

April 15. ― Decide  to  pay  $  20  to  the  carpenter. 

The  obtrusive  Edwin,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Committee, 
made  an  arrangement  with  the  carpenter  to  have  the  timber 
ready  within  a  fixed  period.  The  carpenter  therefore  sent  his 
men  to  mountains  to  hew  the  wood.  The  difficulty  、、- as  this  : 
Solomon  made  a  verbal  contract  with  Hiram  to  have  a  temple 
built  for  him  in  Jerusalem.  Hiram  believed  in  Solomon  ；  so  he 
sent  his  men  at  once  to  the  Lebanon  to  cut  down  its  cedars 
for  the  royal  purpose.  But  subsequently  Solomon  found  out' 
that  the  Mt.  Moriah  where  he  intended  to  build  his  temple  was 
not  to  be  had,  for  some  one  else  had  already  possessed  it  ；  and 
he  was  not  very  willing  to  run  in  debt  with  Pharaoh.  Avlik'h 
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Avas  necessary  in  order  to  execute  his  plan .  So  he  gave  up  the 
plan  of  building  the  temple.  But  the  Lebanon  was  resounding 
with  the  axes  of  the  men  of  Hiram  chopping  wood  for  Solomon. 
Meanwhile  Hiram  went  down  to  Zidon  on  his  own  business 
account,  so  that  Solomon  could  not  find  him  out  to  tell  him  of 
the  change  that  was  made  about  the  new  building.  Each  day 
that  Solomon  delayed  in  transmitting  the  news  to  Hiram  involved 
either  party  in  further  troubles  ；  and  Solomon  and  his  councillors 
became  uneasy.  At  last,  Hiram  returned  to  Tyre,  Solomon  in- 
formed him  that  the  temple  was  not  to  be  built,  and  asked 
him  to  call  hack  all  his  men  from  the  Lebanon.  But  Hiram's 
men  had  been  in  the  mountains  for  over  two  weeks,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  cedars  and  cypresses  had  been  ali-eady 
cut  down  and  prepared  for  timbers  ；  and  Hiram  wanted  to  have 
the  loss  covered  by  Solomon.  Solomon  ask.s  his  councillors  about 
the  matter.  S.  the  "  Eldest "  and  W.  the  "  Crocodile  ，，  read 
something  in  Bentham  and  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  they  think 
that  as  Solomon  did  not  put  his  royal  seal  upon  the  contract 
made  with  Hiram,  therefore  Solomon  has  no  legal  obligation  to 
pay  for  Hiram's  loss.  But  the  king's  other  councillo  's，  O.  the 
" Missionary  Monk  ，，  and  Jonathan ,  think  otherwise.  Hiram 
trusted  in  Solomon's  words  as  the  words  of  one  who  believes  in 
Jehovah  and  His  covenant  ；  and  it  makes  no  difference  whether 
the  royal  seal  was  put  or  not.  The Idn ビ mmt  pay,  or  else 
the  house  of  David  shall  lose  the  confidence  of  the  public.  But 
S.  and  W.  are  strong  in  their  legal  convictions,  and  the  whole 
people  of  Israel  approve  their  arguments.  O.  and  Jonathan, 
however,  cannot  bear  such  a  course.  They  meet  one  cold  winter 
morning  upon  snow,  and  there  come  into  the  conclusion  that 
they  shall  bear  the  responsibility  by  themselves.  They  see  Hiram 
privately,  tell  him  that  they  themselves  are  poor,  but  that  they 
are  sorry  to  see  him  unfairly  treated.  Hiram  is  touched  with 
the  sincerity  of  the  two  men  of  Israel,  says  that  he  too  shall 
bear  a  part  of  the  loss,  and  that  $  20  from  the  Israelites  will 
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satisfy  him.  Jonathan  is  yet  a  student,  and  his  regular  income 
is  only  ten  cents  a  week.  O.  pays  the  whole  sum,  and  Jonathan 
will  settle  account  witli  him  when  the  latter  will  graduate  from 
the  college  in  the  next  July.  The  whole  difficulty  was  thus 
settled  with  little  self-sacrifice  on  the  part  oi  the  two  of  Solomon's 
councillors.  Subsequently,  U.  the  "  Good-Natured  "  and  Hugh 
came  to  the  help  of  O.  and  Jonathan,  and  shared  part  of  the 
debt  the  Last  two  incurred. ― A  petty  affair  not  worth  mention- 
ing, my  readers  may  say  ；  but  such  an  experience  like  this 
teaches  us  more  about  God  and  man  than  whole  lots  of  theologies 
and  philosophies  we  dive  into. 

April 17，  Sunday. ― Take  walk  with  Charles  in  afternoon 
to  seek  a  house.  The  Committee  meets  at  the  house  of  S, 
the  "  Eldest." 

A  new  building  being  given  up,  we  begin  to  find  out  a  house 
already  built. 

April 24. ― Meet  with  0.，  and  consult  with  him  about  the 
church. 

April 80. ― Call  upon  O.  The  independence  of  the  church  is 
spoken  of  for  the  first  time. 

We  are  not  very  successful  in  having  a  house  of  Avorship. 
The  members  are  getting  somewhat  discouraged.  Our  Epis- 
copalian brethren  have  already  their  house  of  worship  ；  and  why 
cannot  we  become  one,  and  all  assemble  in  their  church  ？ 
" Necessity  is  the  mother  of  inventions."  Our  lailures  in  having 
a  church  drove  us  to  a  higher  and  nobler  conception  of  Christian 
unity  and  independence.    It  was  the  Spirit  that  was  guiding  us  ！ 

May lo,  Sunday. ― The  church  meets  in  "  Palmyra," 
and  discusses  about  independence.  Opinions  are  various. 
The  meeting  closed  without  coming  into  any  definite  con- 
clusion. 

The  matter  is  getting  to  be  more  serious.  Let  all  the  Christians 
meet,  and  discuss  about  this  most  important  question  of  the 
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cliurcli  independence.  Jonathan  i.s  young,  idealistic,  and  im- 
pulsive. He  sees  no  difficulty  in  separating  ourselves  from  the 
existing  denominations  and  in  constituting  ourselves  into  a  new 
and  independent  body.  But  S.  the  "Eldest"  and  W.  the  "Cro- 
codile " are  prudent,  and  they  will  not  have  such  rashness 
committed  among  us.  U.  the  "  Good-Xatured  "  and  O.  the 
" Missionary  Monk  "  take  side  with  Jonathan,  but  are  not  so 
confident  of  success  as  he.  We  came  to  no  definite  conclusion 
on  that  afternoon. 

May  22，  Sunday.— The  church  independence  is  getting  to 
be  the  public  opinion  among  its  members.  Meet  with  O. 
in  evening,  and  draw  up  a  constitution  with  him. 

May  23. ― Meet  with  0.，  and  consult  with  him  about  the 
church  affairs.    Entertained  with  buck-wheat  by  him. 

The  cry  for  independence  is  getting  upper-hand.  O.  and  Jona- 
than attempt  a  draft  of  the  constitution  for  the  would-be  in- 
dependent church.  The  idea  that  two  boys  of  twenties  should 
undertake  a  task  which  baffled  the  biggest  heads  of  Europe  and 
America  ！  Preposterous  ！  But  courage  ！  "  for  God  hath  chosen 
the  foolish  things  of  the  woi'kl  to  confound  the  wise."  But  let 
us  refresh  ourselves  with  buck-wheat  when  we  get  tired. 

Near  tlie  end  of  the  month,  Mr.  D.  made  his  third  visit  to 
us,  and  ministered  unto  us  witli  sermons,  baptisms,  and  the 
Lord's  supper,  as  usual.  But  we  could  not  very  well  conceal 
from  him  our  intention  of  separating  ourselves  from  his  church, 
- ~ the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, ― and  he  was  not  vei  y  well 
pleased  with  such  an  intention.  He  returned  to  his  mission 
station  after  staying  with  us  for  nine  days, ― not  the  happiest 
visit  he  had  made  to  us. 

Meanwhile,  our  college-days  were  coming  near  their  end. 
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June  26，  Sunday.— The  last  Sabbath  in  the  college.  The 
brethren  spoke  out  their  hearts  in  the  meeting.  W.  offered 
prayer.  I  spoke  that  for  the  sake  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  I  would  choose  no  place  where  I  might  be  sent  to. 
Charles  spoke  how  he  would  work  for  the  Kingdom's  sake 
whilp  engaged  in  a  secular  work,  and  he  strongly  main- 
tained the  importance  of  this  phase  of  the  Christian  work. 
Then  Francis,  Edwin,  Paul,  Hugh  followed,  and  told  how 
much  they  were  benefitted  by  our  meetings  during  our 
college  days.  Y.  gave  us  an  exhortation.  Z. Inid  stress 
upon  the  improvement  of  human  hearts  as  the  work  of 
mankind.  "  Kahau  ，，  also  had  something*  to  tell  of  his  feel- 
ings. Frederick  prayed  at  the  close  of  the  meeting.  No 
such  meeting  during  all  our  college  days, 

A  most  impressive  meeting.  The  "  church  ，，  which  met  through 
hot  and  cold,  in  】ove  and  liatred,  during  four  】oi\2:  years,  Avas 
now  to  bo  dissolved.  Good-bye  to  the  flour-barrel  pulpit  ！  We 
may  in  the  days  to  come  visit  Boston,  and  worship  in  its  Tremont 
Temple  or  Trinity  Church  ；  or  roam  through  Europe,  and  heal- 
th e  sacred  mass  at  the  Xotre  Dame  in  Paris,  or  at  the  famed 
cathedral  in  Cologne  ；  may  receive  the  papal  bonediotion  at  St. 
Peter's  J  Rome  ；  but  the  charm,  the  sacredness  that  attended 
thee  when  Frederick  or  Hugh  passed  the  apostolic  benediction 
from  thee  shall  never  be  surpassed.  Good-bye  to  the  beloved 
water-] ug  which  drew  us  together  to  feastings  both  sacred  and 
profane  ！  Wine  that  we  may  partake  from  golden  chalices  shall 
never  have  that  communing  power  with  which  the  cool  sparkling 
liquid  as  it  came  out  of  thy  mouth  knitted  our  heterogeneous 
hearts  into  one  harmonious  whole.  Good-bye,  ye  blue  blankets  ！ 
The  "  pews  ，，  ye  offered  us  were  the  comfortablest  we  shall  ever 
have.  Good-bye  to  the  little  "  church  "  with  all  its  "  attractions  " 
and  childish  experiments  ；  its  bickerings  and  insinuating  prayers  ； 
its  sweet  talks  and  Sunday-afternoon  feaste  ！ 
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" Sweet  Sabbath  School ！  more  dear  to  mo, 

Than  lairest  palace  dome, 
My  heart  e'er  turns  with  joy  to  thee, 

My  own  dear  Sabbath  homo. 

" Here  first  my  wilful,  wandering  heart, 

The  way  of  life  was  shown  ； 
Here  first  I  songlit  the  bettor  part, 

And  gained  a  Sabbath  Home. 

" Here  Jesus  stood  with  loving  voice, 

Entreating  me  to  come, 
And  inake  of  Him  my  only  choice, 

In  this  dear  Sabbath  Home." 


" Sabbath  Home  ！    Blessed  Home  ！ 
My  heart  e'er  turns  with  joy  to  thee. 
My  own  dear  Sabbath  Home." 


July  9，  Saturday- ― The  commencement  day.  Military 
drill  at  l.lo  P.  M.  Literary  exercises  begin  at  2,  The 
orations  were  as  followes  : 

How  Blessed  is  Rest  after  Toil. ― Edwin. 

The  Importance  of  Morality  in  the  Farmer,— diaries. 

Agriculture  as  an  Aid  to  Civilization, ― Paul. 

The  Relation  of  Botany  to  Agriculture, 一 Francis. 

The  Relation  of  Chemistry  to  Agriculture, ― Frederick. 

Fishery  as  a  Science, ― Jonathan. 

The  distribution  oi  aiploiiias  by  the  president  amidst  loud 
a  **** ギ YYYY:::*^^**^^ 

1 thank  my  Heavenly  Father  for  all  the  honors  of  this  day. 
The  day  for  leaving  the  college  is  at  hand  ；  and  as  I  tnmk 
of  the  heavy  responsibility  I  have  to  bear,  how  I  must  go 
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among  the  sons  of  Satan  (the  world),  I  feel  how  strong 
should  my  faith  become.  Joys  there  are  in  my  heart,  but 
tears  are  not  wanting.  I  only  pray  for  tho  grace  to  serve 
my  Heavenly  Father  with  all  humility. 

The  class  entered  the  college  Avitli  twenty-one.  By  illness  and 
defection,  we  were  mluced  to  twelve  when  we  graduated.  Seven 
of  them  were  Christians,  and  they  were  the  seven  which  occupied 
the  first  seven  seats  on  the  day  of  graduation.  One  main  ob- 
jection of  the  non-Christian  part  of  the  class  against  Christianity 
was  that  it  did  not  allow  them  to  stiuly  on  Sundays.  We  the 
Christians  accepted  this  Sabbath  law  ；  and  though  our  examina- 
tions began  always  on  Monday  mornings,  Sundays  were  days  of 
rest  to  us,  and  Physics,  Mathematics,  or  any  thing  that  pertained 
to  "flesh"  was  cast  aside  on  holy  days.  But lo  ！  at  the  close 
of  our  college  days,  when  all  our  "  marks  ，，  "were  summed  up, 
、v(，  the  Sal)bath-keepers  were  given  us  the  first  seven  seats  in 
the  class,  were  to  make  all  the  class-speeches,  and  to  carry  away 
all  the  prizes  but  one  ！  Thus  we  gave  one  more  proof  of  the 
" practical  advantage  ，-  of  Sabbath -keeping,  saying  nothing  of 
its  intrinsic  worth  as  a  part  of  God's  eternal  laws. 

Seven  more  were  now  added  to  the  "  contributable  ，，  force  of 
Christians,  and  a  ti'ue，  veritable  church  might  now  be  had.  Had 
it  not  been  our  dream  to  have  a  real  church, ― not  a  toy  church, 
― as  soon  as  we  wont  out  to  the  world  ？  Before  wo  thought 
of  having  homes  or  making  money,  we  thought  of  building  a 
church.  Let  us,  as  our  John  said  in  his  sermon,  "  disperse 
heathens  as  avo  do  stvect-dogs,"  and  conquer  iruni,  dovils,  and 
all,  with  our  united  force  and  courage. 

" In  the  lexicon  of  youth,  which  fate  reserves 
For  a  bright  manhood,  there  is  no  sucli  word 
As— fail."  —Ed.  B.  Lytton, 
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CHAPTER  FOURTH. 
A  NEW  CHURCH  AND  LAY- PREACHING. 

As  soon  as  we  graduated  from  our  college ；  each  of  us  was 
offered  a  position  with  a  salary  of  thirty  dollars  a  month.  We 
were  taught  in  practical  sciences,  and  were  intended  to  develop 
the  material  resources  of  our  country.  We  never  have  swerved 
from  this  aim.  In  Jesus  of  Nazareth  we  saw  a  man ス vho  was 
the  Savior  of  mankind  by  being  the  son  of  a  carpenter,  and 
we  lowly  disciples  might  be  farmers,  fishermen,  engineers, 
manufacturers,  and  be  at  the  same  time  preachers  of  the  gospel 
of  peace*  Peter  a  fisherman  and  Paul a  tent-maker  were  our 
examples.  We  never  have  construed  Christianity  as  a  hierarchj- 
or  ecclesia sticalism  of  any  sort.  We  take  it  essentially  as  people's 
religion,  and  our  being  "  men  of  the  world  "  are  of  no  obstacles 
whatever  for  our  being  preachers  and  missionaries.  We  believe, 
no  more  consecrated  set  of  youngmen  ever  left  a  hall  of  learning 
tlian  we  when  we  left  our  science  college.  Our  aim  was  spiritual, 
though  our  training  and  destinations  were  material . 

After  I  finisned  my  college-course,  I  made  another  visit  to 
my  home  in  the  metropolis ,  this  time  all  the  "  six  brethren  " 
coming  up  with  me.  Our  stay  in  the  city  was  thoroughly  en- 
joyable. We  had  many  invitations  from  missionaries,  avcio 
lauded  for  what  little  we  had  done  ；  were  asked  to  speak  of 
our  experiences  in  their  meetings.  We  studied  the  constructions 
of  churches,  and  the  ways  of  managing  thorn,  to  apply  them  in 
our  own  church  Avhen  Ave  returned  to  our  place.  Though  com- 
ing from  the  far  north  ，  from  amidst  primeval  forests  and  bears 
and  wolves  J  we  found  we  were  not  the  least  intelligent  among 
Christians.  A\Tiat  we  】:ieard  from  the  flour-barrel  pulpit  and 
talked  about  upon  the  blue  Itlankets,  were  not  the  crudest 
thoughts  when  compared  with  the  teachings  and  cultures  of 
the  metropolitan  churches.    On  some  points,  indeed,  wc  thought 
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Ave  had  pro  founder  and  healthier  views  than  our  friends  、vlio 
were  nurtured  under  the  care  of  professional  theologians. 

I  also  carried  on  my  missioimi'y  work  among  my  friends  and 
relatives,  as  I  had  done  two  years  ngo.  The  arch-heretic  was 
my  fat】iCT，  who  with  his  learning  and  strong  convictions  of  his 
own,  was  the  hardest  to  approach  with  my  faith.  For  throe  years 
I  had  been  sending  him  books  and  pamphlets,  and  had  written 
him  constantly,  imploring  him  to  come  to  Christ  and  receive 
His  salvation.  He  was  a  voracious  reader  and 】ny  books  were 
not  entirely  ignored.  But  nothing  could  move  him.  He  、vas 
a  righteous  man  as  far  as  social  morality  Avas  concerned,  and 
as  is  always  the  case  with  such  a  man,  he  was  not  one  who 
felt  the  need  of  salvation  most.  At  the  close  of  ray  college 
course,  I  was  again  awarded  Avith  a little  sum  of  money  for 
my  study  and  industry,  and  I  thought  of  using  it  in  the  most 
profitable  、vay  possible.  I  prayed  my  God  over  it.  Just  then 
a  thought  occured  to  me  that  I  might  take  some  presents  to 
my  parents  ；  and  no  better  articles  were  suggested  to  me  for 
this  purpose  than  the  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark, 
written  by  Dr.  Faber,  a  German  missionary  in  China.  The 
work  was  in  five  volumes,  and  as  a  product  of  sound  and  broad 
scholarship  in  the  learnings  of  the  people  for  whom  it  、vas  in- 
tended, it  was,  and  still is，  very  highly  spoken  of.  It  was  writ- 
ten in  unpointed  Chinese,  and  I  thought  the  difficulty  of  read- 
ing it,  if  not  any  thinir  else,  might  whet  my  father's  intellectual 
appetite  to  peruse  it.  I  invested  two  dollars  upon  this  work, 
and  carried  it  in  my  trunk  to  my  father.  But  alas  ！  "vvhen  I 
gave  it  to  niy  fatliov,  no  words  of  thanks  or  appreciation  came 
from  his  lips,  and  all  the  best  wishes  of  my  heart  met  his 
coldest  reception.  I  went  into  a  closet  and  wept.  The  books 
were  thrown  into  a  box  with  other  rubbishes  ；  but  I  took  out 
the  first  volume  and  left  it  on  his  table.  In  his  leisure  、、- hen 
lie  had  nothing  else  to  (lo，  he  would  read  a  page  or  so,  and 
again  it  wont  into  the  nibbi.-^li. I  took  it  out  again,  and  placed 
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it  upon  his  table  as  before.  My  patience  was  as  great  as  his 
reluctance  to  road  these  books.  Finally,  however,  I  prevailed  ； 
he  went  through  the  first  volume  ！  He  stopped  to  scoff  at 
Christianity  ！  Something  in  the  book  must  have  touched  his 
heart  ！  I  did  the  same  thing  with  the  second  volume  as  with 
the  first.  Yes,  he  finished  the  second  volume  too,  and  lie  be- 
gan to  speak  favorably  of  Christianity.  Thank  God,  he  was 
coming.  He  finished  the  thirci  volume,  and  I  observed  some 
change  in  his  life  and  inn  nners.  He  would  drink  less  wine, 
and  his  behaviors  toward  his  wife  and  children  were  becoming 
more  affectionate  than  before.  The  fourth  volume  was  finished, 
and  his  heart  came  down  ！  "  Son/'  he  said, "ェ have  been  a 
proud  man.  From  this  day,  you  may  be  sure,  I  will  be  a  dis- 
ciple of  Jesus."  I  took  him  to  a  church ,  and  observed  in  him 
the  convulsion  of  his  whole  nature.  Everything*  lie  heard  inere 
moved  him.  The  eyes  that  were  all  masculine  and  soldierly 
were  now  wet  with  tears.  He  tvould  not  touch  his  wine  any  more. 
Twelve  months  more,  he  was  baptized.  He  lias  studied  the 
Scripture  quite  thoroughly,  and  though  he  never  was  a  bad 
man,  he  has  been  a  Chrislian  man  ever  since.  How  thankful 
his  son  was,  the  reader  may  judge  for  himself, ― Jericho  fell, 
and  the  other  cities  of  Canaan  were  captured  in  succession. 
My  cousin,  my  uncle,  my  brothers,  my  mother,  and  my  sister, 
all  followed  ；  and  for  ten  years,  though  the  hand  of  Providence 
hath  dealt  quite  bitterly  with  us,  and  we  have  been  made  to 
pass  through  many  a  deep  Avator  ；  and  thou2'h  the  faith  we 
owned  has  made  us  repulsive  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and 
much  of  the  comfort  of  life  were  to  be  given  up  for  His  name's 
sake,  I  believe,  we  are  still  second  to  no  other  family  in  the 
land  in  our  love  and  loyalty  to  our  Heavenly  Master.  Four 
years  ago,  another  menibor  was  added  to  our  family.  She  came 
to  us  as  a  "  heathen,"  but  within  a  year,  no  woman  was  more 
laithful  to  her  Lord  and  Savior  than  she.  The  good  Lord  heath 
removed  her  away  from  us  after  she  remained  with  us  only  a 
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year  and  half  ；  but  her  coming  to  us  was  her  opportunity  of 
finding  the  Savior  of  her  soul ； and  in  Him  confiding  she 
passed  into  His  joy  and  bliss,  after  fighting  rigat  nobly  for  her 
Master  and  country.  Blessed  is  she  that  sleepeth  in  the  Lord, 
and  blessed  are  we  all  whose  bond  is  in  Him  and  is  spiritual. 

In  autumn  I  returned  once  more  to  my  field  of  activity  in 
the  north. ェ took  my  younger  brother  with  me,  as  my  family 
was  poor  J  and ェ had  to  unburden  my  parents,  now  that  I  be- 
came a  salaried  man.  I  entered  into  a  copartnership  with 
Edwin,  Hugli,  Charles,  and  Paul;  and  we  together  kept  a  house. 
It  was  a  continuation  of  our  college  life,  only  with  little  more 
of  freedom  and  comfort  in  it  than  in  our  school-aormitory. 

Oct. 16,  Sunday. ― Mr.  K.  preaches  in  morning.  We  meet 
for  the  first  time  in  our  new  church  in  the  South  Street. 

Mr.  K.  was  a  Presbyterian  ；  not  a  college  graduate,  but  a 
precious  addition  to  our  Christian  community.  He  was  a  young 
man  yet,  but  a  man  of  deep  spirituality  and  extensive  Chrjr<tian 
experiences. 

During  our  absence  in  the  metropolisj  O.  tlie  "  Missionary 
Monk  "  was  industrious  in  finding  a  house  of  worship  for  us. 
The  place  he  hit  upon  was  me  half  of  one  building,  and  was 
procured  at  the  cost  of  two  hundred  and  seventy  dollars.  Our 
portion  was  about  30x36  feet,  two  stories  high,  the  roof  shingled, 
and  had  a  garden  twice  as  extensive  as  the  house  itself.  It 
was  built  as  a  tenement  house,  ami a  kitchen  and  fire-places 
occupied  a  very  large  part  of  it.  We  rented  the  two  rooms  in 
the  upper  story  to  help  the  general  expense  of  the  cliurch. 
The  basement  floor  was  all  fitted  up  for  the  church.  Hugh 
ordered  for  us  six  strong  benches,  and  they  、vei'(3  reserved  for 
the  male  part  of  the  attendants.  Ladies  sat  upon  straw  mats, 
right  in  front  of  the  pulpit  which  consisted  of  an  elevated  plat- 
form and  a  table  of  the  simplest  construction.    But  it  、vas  a 
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decided  improvement  upon  the  flour-barrel  pulpit  in  our  "  in- 
cipient church."  When  there  "were  more  attendants  than  these 
seats  could  hold,  a large  fire-place  which  was  a  rectangular 
space  cut  into  the  floor,  was  covered  with  pineboards  ；  and 
blankets  spread  upon  them  afforded  seats  for  about  ten  more. 
The  house  was  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity  when  fifty  were 
present,  and  in  winter-time  when  a  stove  occupied  a large  space 
in  front  of  the  pulpit  so  that  a  smoke-pipe  hid  the  face  of  the 
preacher  from  the  view  of  the  male  population  of  the  congrega- 
tion, every  nook  of  the  house  was  filled  by  a  human  species  of 
some  kind,  sitting  or  reclining  as  it  seemed  most  comfortaole 
to  him.  We  had  an  organ  too  by  this  time.  It  was  given  us 
by  our  inend  Rev.  Mr.  Den., ― not  the  most  perfect  of  its  kind, 
but  good  enough  for  the  congregation  it  was  to  lead  in  the 
holy  music.  The  kind  Providence  provided  a  musiciiin  to  play 
upon  this  instrument  in  the  person  of  one  Mr.  F.，  who  likewise 
was  another  valuable  addition  to  the  church.  As  the  ceiling 
was  not  more  than  ten  feet  above  the  floor,  the  bellow  of  the 
organ  swelled  by  the  chorus  of  fifty  or  more  untutored  voices 
shook  the  building  with  discordant  vibrations  of  the  most  dread- 
ful kind.  The  peace  of  our  neighbor  who  lived  next  to  our  wall 
was  thus  much  infringed  upon,  and  their  complaints  whicn 
were  not  altogether  unjust  were  constant.  And  woe  was  he 
who  boarded  in  the  upper-story  ！  The  Sunday  being  the  best 
day  in  the  week,  the  brethren  resorted  to  the  house  of  worship 
from  very  early  in  the  morning  ；  and  not  till  the  evening  ser- 
vice was  over  at 10  P.  M"  and  they  all  retired  to  their  nests, 
was  the  house  free  from  human  voices  of  some  kind.  For  the 
first  time  in  our  life  、ve  had  a  house  of  our  own,  and  we  used 
it  as  no  house  was  ever  used.  The  eldest  member  of  the  church 
who  liad  recently  joined  us,  called  it  an  "  ]nn，，，  where  we  might 
drop  ill  at  any  time  in  our  life-journey  to  recuperate  ourselves  ； 
and  his  dropping- ins  were  as  frequent  as  the  moments  of  rest 
he  needed  in  his  busy  life  in  an  advanced  age.    It  was  a  read- 
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ing-rooin,  a  class-room,  a  committee-room,  a  refreshniont-roonl, 
and  a  club-room  at  the  same  time.  LauQ'hters  that  almost 
burst  our  diaphragms,  sobs  of  penitence  that  touched  our  inner- 
most hearts,  arguments  that  Avearied  the  biggest  and  soundest 
of  our  heads,  and  talks  about  markets  and  money-making 
schemes,  were  all  heard  in  this  most  convenient  of  houses. 
Such  was  our  church,  and  we  never  have  seen  the  like  of  it  in 
tlie  whole  world. 

The  work  for  union  and  independence  was  pushed  on  quite 
vigorously.  Our  Episcopalian  brethren  and  sisters  would  give 
up  their  house  of  Avorship  and  join  with  us,  and  they  brought 
with  them  their  books  and  organ.  The  Church  Missionary 
Society  of  England  that  helped  them  to  buy  the  house  would 
use  it  for  its  own  purpose,  and  its  "  converts  "  would  unite  with 
ITS  Methodists  to  pay  back  our  dobts  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Mission.  Both  parties  were  to  leave  their  respective  denomina- 
tions as  soon  as  the  debts  were  paid  over,  and  the  two  to 
constitute  themselves  into  one  independent  native  church.  The 
l)lan  was  agreed  upon,  and  we  on  our  part  felt  no  difficulty 
about  it.  Only  our  outside  friends  discussed  much  about  the 
propriety  and  feasibility  of  the  plan,  and  the  grave  difficulties 
that  might  lie  in  our  future.  But  、ve  were  blind  as  to  our 
future,  and  thanks  to  our  "  blessed  ignorance/'  the  union  Avas 
effected  without  any  of  the  difficulties  anticipated  by  our  over- 
solicitous  friends. 

The  constitution  of  the  new  church  was  the  simplest  that  can 
be  imagined.  Our  oreod  was  the  Apostle's  Creed,  and  the 
church  discipline  was  based  upon  the  "  Covenant  of  the 
Believers  in  Jesus/'  draAvn  up  by  our  New  England  professor  five 
years  ago.  The  cliurcli  "was  managed  by  a  committee  of  five, 
one  of  them  the  treasurer.  All  common  business  was  transacted 
by  them  ；  but  Avhen  mnttors  came  up  that  the  Covenant  did 
not  touch  ui>m】，  such  us  the  admission  and  dismission  of  mem- 
bers, tlie  、vh い 1(、 cliiirch  Avas  called  together,  and  the  votes  of 
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the  two-thirds  of  the  whole  membership  was  required  to  carry 
them  into  effect.  The  church  required  every  one  of  its  members  to 
do  smnelhing  for  it.  No  one  of  them  was  to  be  idle,  and  if  he 
could  not  do  anything  else,  let  him  saw  wood  for  our  stove. 
Everybody  was  responsible  for  its  growth  and  prosperity,  and 
in  this  respect  O.  the  "  Missionary  Monk  "  was  no  more  respon- 
sible than  our  little  "  Miss  Pine/'  tlie  tiniest  member  of  our 
church.  Of  course,  not  every  one  of  us  felt  like  preaching.  So, 
O.  the  "Missionary  Monk,"  W.  the  "  Crocodile, ，，  John  the 
"Episcopalian,"  and  Jonathan  occupied  the  pulpit  in  turn,  and 
Mr.  K.  oar  Presbyterian  friend  helped  us  considerably  in  this 
line.  Hugh  was  our  faithful  treasurer ,  and  kept  our  accounts 
by  the  double-entry  system  of  book-keeping.  There  was  a  special 
visiting  committee,  Avhere  our  good  j^dwin  appeared  most  con- 
spicuously. The  younger  of  our  members  formed  a  colporteur 
party,  selling  Bibles  and  tracts  among  the  neighboring  towns 
and  villages.  Many  of  us  stayed  mostly  outside  of  the  town, 
in  exploring  new  lands,  in  surveying,  in  railroad  construction, 
etc.;  but  they  were  all  busy  in  Christian  works  as  we  at  home. 
We  will  see  further  on  liow  the  whole  machinery  Avorkecl  for 
the  great  aim  we  had  in  view. 

Oct.  23. ― We  constitute  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.    Am  appointed  a 

vice-president- 
Special  "works  for  yoiuigmen  became  imperative^  and  a  Y.  M. 

C.  A.  was  added  to  our  works.    The  idea  we  got  while  we  were 

in  the  metropolis  last  summer. 

Nov. 12. ― The  opening  meeting  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  The 
audience,  about  60,  Entertainment  with  tough  rice  after 
the  meeting.    A  very  prosperous  gathering. 

Our  little  church  "was  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity.  Tough 
rice  is  rice  steamed  with  red  beans,  and  is  usually  served  up 
on  occasions  of  congratulation.  It  tastes  good,  but  our  dyspep- 
tic friends  better  not  touch  it,  for  only  touijh  sloinachs  can  hear 
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it. ― I  remember  I  was  one  of  the  speakers  of  the  day.  My 
subject  was  :  "  The  Relation  of  the  Scallop- Shell  to  Christiani- 
ty." The  point  was  to  reconcile  Geology  with  the  Book  of 
Genesis  ；  and  the  scallop-shell  was  specially  chosen  for  this  pur- 
pose, as  our  species  Peclen  yessoensis  was  the  commonest  moUusk 
on  our  coast,  and  its  shells  were  abundantly  found  as  fossils. 
Such  words  and  phrases  as  "  Evolution/'  "  the  Struggle  for 
Existence/'  and  "  the  Survival  of  the  Fittest  "  were  being  heard 
in  our  circles  ；  and  <a  blow  was  found  necessary  upon  the 
atheistic  evolutionists  who  were  beginnin^r  to  make  some  figures 
in  our  country  about  that  time.  My  subject  sounded  ockl，  ami 
the  boys  heard  me  well. 

Nov. 15，  Tuesday.— Meet  with  W.  and  0.  at  3  P.  M.  and 
consult  about  the  church.  Tho  whole  congregation  meets 
at  4,  and  discusses  about  the  future  of  the  church. 一 One 
hundred  dollars  ($ 100)  in  U.  S.  gold  sent  by  Prof.  Dr.  C. 
is  received. 

A  preliminary  meeting  of  three  members  of  the  committee 
was  followed  by  the  general  gathering  of  the  whole  congrega- 
tion. Now  that  Ave  set  sail  on  the  boisterous  sea  of  the  practi- 
cal life,  we  found  the  human  existence  to  be  a  more  real  and 
serious  affair  than  we  had  imagined  in  our  class-rooms.  Things 
did  not  move  as  we  willed  and  planned.  Not  every  one  of  lis 
Avas  in  red-hot  earnestness  about  the  church,  and  some  flaggings 
oi interest  were  recognizable  in  certain  quarters.  Wo  had  al- 
ready run  into  a  debt  of  four  Imndrod  dollav.s.  niul  the  general 
expense  of  the  church  was  not  snmll,  though  we  i)aid  nothing: 
to  our  preachers.  How  to  meet  all  these  (lifliculties  was  tlie 
question  to  be  decided  in  tho  meeting.  Xo  good  thoughts  were 
coming.  Only  let  us  be  prepared  to  unstrine  our  purses,  for 
we  might  be  required  to  give  all  we  had  for  the  cause.  We 
separated  with  sighs  and  anxieties. — O.  the  "  Missionary  Monk  " 
returns  to  liis  nest,  ami  behold,  something  is  waiting  for  him. 
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A  cheque  for  one  hundred  dollars  in  U.  S.  gold  sent  for  the 
church  by  the  originator  of  the  "  Covenant  of  the  Believers  in 
Jesus/'  sent  away  from  his  home  in  Xew  England  ！  Jehovah- 
jireh, — the  Lord  will  provide  ！  Lift  up  your  heads,  ye  brethren  ！ 
We  are  not  forsaken  by  the  Father  in  Heaven.  The  good  news 
spreads  through  the  congregation,  and  hope  revives  within  us. 

Dec. 18,  Sunday. ― Severe  snow-storm.  I  preached.  ^Nluch 
distressed  by  the  snow  being  driven  into  the  church. 

Our  cheap  wooden  structure  was  not  snow-proof,  and  our 
ladies'  quarter  was  not  available  for  use  on  that  day.  The 
sledge  that  carried  them  stuck  in  the  snow，  and  they  had  a 
hard  time  in  reaching  their  home.  We  forget  not  such  a  meet- 
ing in  such  a  weather. 

Dec.  29^  Thursday. 一 Busy  through  the  whole  afternoon. 
All  things  were  ready  before  dusk.  The  meeting  began  at 
6  P.  M.  Brethren  and  sisters  to  the  number  of  30  were 
present.  The  best  meeting  we  have  had  in  S.  All  spoke 
of  their  hearts,  and  enjoyed  the  evening  freely  till  half- 
past  9  o'clock. 

The  usual  Christmas  festival  was  postponed  till  tins  day,,  when 
all  the  members  of  the  church  could  be  back  in  tlie  town. 
This  was  essentially  a  Christian  gathering  ；  no  more  wrestling  of 
Dh annas  and  dancing  of  a  savage  as  in  the  Cliristmas  of  two 
years  aw.  The  joy  we  felt  this  eveninir  was  truly  .-spiritual.  The 
year  in  whole  was  a  successful  one,  and  the  works  、ve  had  ac- 
conipjisned  were  not  small.    Sweet  were  the  pleasures  after  toils! 

Jan. 1， 1882.  Sunday. ― All  meet  in  the  church  in  after - 
noon,  and  express  their  feelings.  Letters  from  Messrs.  D. 
and  H.    Much  distressed. 

The  fact  was,  while  we  were  saying  Hiippy-New- Year  s  to  one 
another,  rejoicing  in  God's  blessings  for  the  year  that  had  just 
gone  by，  two  letters  were  received  by  us,  one  from  Rev.  Mr.  H.， 
our  beloved  missionary  friend,  and  the  other  from  Rev.  Mr.  D. 
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The  latter  was  a  short,  incisive  letter,  stating  briefly  that  he 
could  not  very  well  give  his  consent  to  our  plan  of  forming  an  in- 
dependent church,  and  asking  us  to  pay  back  to  him  by  telegram 
any  part  of  the  money  which  his  church  had  forwarded  to  lis  to 
build  a  house  of  worship.  His  letter  was  construed  as  his  avowed 
dissent  from  our  procedure,  which  was  enforced  by  a  requirement 
to  square  our  accounts  with  his  church  if  we  would  separate 
ourselves  from  his  denomination.  And  such  a  construction  of  his 
letter  was  not  wholly  unreasonable,  for  our  financial  state  must 
have  been  well  known  to  hin，，  and  his  words  were  too  few  to 
carry  any  sentiments  of  real  sympathy  in  our  motive.  If  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Mission  lent  us  money  that  we  might  start 
its  denominational  church  in  our  place,  "'e  should  never  have 
asked  its  aid.  Our  indopendence  was  not  intended  as  a  revolt 
against  Methodism,  but  as  an  expression  of  our  real  attachment 
to  our  heavenly  Master,  and  of  the  highest  sentiment  of  our  love 
to  our  nation.  We  borrotved  the  money,  though  the  mission  said 
it  would  be  given  us.  We  were  all  young  then,  and  our  animal 
spirit や' as  high  too.  "  Let's  pay  it  at  once.  Prof.  C ノ s  money  is  still 
untouched,  and  let  the  church  chest  be  emptied  to  the  last  cent 
to  clear  our  debt!"  said  one.  "  Agreed!  Pay  on!"  all  rejoined. 
Jonathan  was  charged  to  consult  Avith  Hugh  the  treasurer,  and 
to  send  to  Mr.  D.  by  a  telegraphic  money  order  all  the  available 
sum  of  money  in  the  church  treasury.  I  believe  nothing  knitted 
the  two  Christian  bodi(\s  of  the  place  more  firmly  than  this 
very  unwelcome  letter  on  tlio  first  clay  of  January. 

Jan.  6— Send  $  200  to  Rev.  Mr.  D.  by  a  telegraphic 
money  order. 

Wo  tried  to  comply  with  Mr.  D.'s  requirement  at  once  by  pay- 
ing liini  all  our  <l(*l)ts  to  liis  denomination.  But  this  ^yo  could 
not  do  by  all  mii'  i^ossiblo  moans.  \\'(、  Iiad  been  taxing  our 
brothron  pretty  heavily^  and  wo  conkl  not に \:i(、t  any  more  from 
thorn.    Prof.  C.'s  money  fonuod  the  】nain  bulk  of  the  present 
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histiillment.  We  were  not  very  happy  in  lotting  go  the  money 
so  soon  after  it  reached  us. 

Jan.  7. 一 Busy  in  arranging  for  the  Dedication  Service  of 
to-morrow. 

Jan.  8. ― The  Dedication  Service  of  the  8.  Church  begins 
at  2  P.  M. 

The  attendance,  about  50.  To-day  we  dedicate  this  church 
to  God.  May  His  glory  shine  forth  in  this  district  from 
this  place. 

The  common  burden  we  had  to  boar  knitted  our  lieart^  to- 
gether, and  Ave  might  now  enter  into  a  forma]  union,  and  publicly 
dedicate  to  God  the  church  of  our  own.  The  little  wooden 
building  shook  with  the  hallelujahs  of  fifty  united  voices, —— woe 
to  our  poor  neighbors  I  Our  organ,  whose  two  keys  ^yere  out 
of  tune,  bellowed  forth  the  loudest  anthems  at  the  touch  of  Mr. 
F.，s  fingers.  Unto  the  name  of  the  Most  High  God  we  dedicate 
this  humble  dwelling,  the  best  and  utmost  of  all  we  can  offer! 
Let  this  be  the  veritable  Shekinah,  and  His  presence  be  as  real 
in  it  as  in  the  gorgeous  temple  of  the  wise  son  of  David.  He 
liketh  a  broken  and  contrite  heart  under  "whatever  garbs  it 
dwells  ；  and  the  church  that  He  liketh  best  has  no  need  of 
pipe-organs,  stained  glass-Avindows,  and  baptismal  fonts.  A  clear 
January  sun  shined  upon  plain  unvarnished  benches  through 
two  windows  partly  covered  by  curtains  of  the  coarsest  texture, 
as  our  good  O.  passed  his  benediction  upon  the  liiniible  crowd 
that  bowed  in  gratitude.  We  could  almost  hear  in  the  dry 
bracing  Avintry  air  the  voice  of  Him  who  saia,  "Of  a  truth  I 
say  unto  you ,  that  this  poor  widow  hath  cast  in  more  than  they 
a]l."    Luke  XXI，  3. 

Feb. 16,  Thursday.— Meet  with  0.，  W"  and  John  to  frame 
rules  for  the  S.  Church.  Monday,  Tuesday^  Thursday  and 
Friday  are  fixed  as  the  days  for  meeting. 

Xow  that  we  dedicated  our  house  of  worship,  some  written 
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forms  of  tlio  church  regulations  became  imperative.  Four  of 
the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  were  empowered  to 
prepare  drafts  of  such  rules.  We  were  to  consider  what  should 
rule  this  most  unique  of  Christian  churches, ― to  preserve  all  that 
Avore  essential  in  Christianity,  and  to  adopt  them  to  our  new 
surroundings.  For  seven  days  the  discussions  continued,  which 
resulted  in  a  rough  frame  Avork  of  the  cliurch  organizations. 
The  meeting  was  opened  with  prayers  and  closed  with  prayers. 
We  were  awfully  earnest,  and  disposed  of  articles  nfter  articles 
as  we  surrounded  a  little  firo-placo  and  hoard  a  tea-kettle 
singing  for  us  a  resonant  music  with  its  steamjets.  Jonathan's 
dashing  thoughts  were  tempered  by  O.'s  cool  judgement  ；  and 
John's  opportune  ideas  were  corrected  by  ^\/s  legality  to  adjust 
them  to  the  time.  The  whole  now  needed  the  consent  of  the 
church  council  to  become  effective. 

March  6. ― Removed  to  the  church-building. 

They  offered  mo  a  room  in  the  upper  story  of  the  church, 
but  not  for  nothing.  I  was  charged  to  sweep  the  meetine-place, 
to  look  after  the  church-library,  and  to  take  up  all  tlio  duties 
of  a  janitoi'  and  a.  sexton  ；  and  to  pay  to  the  treasury  two  dollars 
a  month  as  my  roam-rent,  I  have  not  seen  such  a  convenient 
church-ofRcer  anywhere  else.  From  this  day,  my  room  became 
a  regular  reso:  ting  place  of  tlie  brethren. 

March  13.— Made  a  mutual  pledge  to  clear  the  chnrch- 
dcbt  till  the  October  of  this  year. 

Our  debt-paying  must  not  be  imiefinitdy  delayed.  Lot  every- 
body make  up  】:iis  mind  to  pay  liis  portion  within  tlio  specified 
time.  Suppose  you  give  up  your  European  restaurant  for  ten 
months  ；  that  will  help  you  to  pay  half  y<uu"  portion.  Suppose 
you  eo  with  your  old  jacket  and  pants  till  the  next  year  ；  that 
Avill  enable  yoii  to  lill  up  your  share  of  the  common  burden. 
The  net  income  of  each  of  us  Avas  twenty  five  dollars  a  month, 
and  he  was  to  pay  his  whole  month's  salary  till  the  October  next. 
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Sept.  2— Set  out  to  the  A-mill  with  Brother  Ts.  I 
preached  in  evening. 

Sept.  3. ― Left  the  A-mill  in  morning.  Stopped  at  Mr. 
H.  and  preached.    The  outlook  in  the  Mill  is  hopeful. 

Tho  opening  of  a  preaching  station  in  the  A- mill  is  one  of 
the 】n り memorable  episodes  in  our  church  history,  and  one 
that  illustrates  the  methods  of  our  united  Christian  work  better 
tha.i  any  other  work  、ve  had  accomplished.  The  mill  was  about 
fifteen  miles  from  our  Dlace,  up  in  a  mountain  district,  where 
tho  Government  had  recently  introduced  an  American  turbine 
wheel  to  reduce  huge  pine  forests  to  shingles  and  timbers.  A 
carriage  road  was  to  be  constructed  from  our  place  to  the  new 
mill,  ami  surveyors  were  sent  out  to  reconnoitre  for  the  new 
highway.  It  so  happened  that  our  U.  the  "  Good-Natured  ，，  was 
the  chief-surveyor  in  this  expedition ,  «and  while  he  "was  engaged 
in  his  Avorkj  he  did  what  he  could  to  introduce  the  Bible  and 
Christianity  to  the  little  colony  that  was  formed  around  the 
mill.  As  soon  as  the  route  was  determined  upon,  the  final  sur- 
vey was  entrusted  to  Hugh,  our  church-treasurer,  who  during 
his  stay  in  the  mountain  succeeded  in  bringing  one  very  precious 
soul  to  Christ,  O.  nicknamed  the  "  Apodal."  Now  that  the  road 
was  surveyed,  the  man  who  was  appointed  to  construct  it  was 
Mr.  H.，  another  member  of  our  church.  He  too  labored  for 
Chri.st  among  his  colleagues,  and  his  words  in  tho  dead  silence 
of  the  primeval  forest  were  not  without  effects.  Before  the  road 
was  fairly  finished^  another  worthy  soul  was  won  for  the  Master. 
Meanwhile  the  seed  which  U.  the  "  Good-Naturcd  " liad  sown 
in  the  mill  was  sprouting  and  making  good  growth.  The  people 
there  were  impatient  for  the  opening  of  the  new  road,  and  they 
sent  us  words  to  come  and  preach  tlie  Gospel  to  them.  So  I 
was  sent  with  Brother  Ts.  on  this  errand,  and  we  were  the  first 
that  trod  the  road  which  was  reconnoitred  by  a  Christian,  sur- 
veyed by  a  Christian,  and  built  by  a  Christian.  Before  a  single 
piece  of  timber  was  carried  over  this  ]oad，  the  feet  of  those  that 
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carried  the  glad  tidings  of  Peace  were  upon  it.  It  was  essen- 
tially a  Christian  road,  and  the  Way  we  called  it.  "  Every  valley 
shall  be  exalted,  and  every  mountain  and  hill  ^hall  be  made 
low/'  that  the  King  of  Glory  may  come  in. 

Sept.  23,  Saturday. ― A  national  holiday.  Not  a  speck  of 
cloud  m  the  sky.  At 1 P.  M.  all  gathered  at  the  churchy 
and  together  proceeded  to  the  museum  ground.  There  were 
poem-makings,  tea-parties,  and  ring-throwings.  All  enjoyed 
the  day  completely. 

This  was  a  "  ueid  day  ，，  for  our  chiirch-n"iembers,  which  、ve 
repeated  usually  twice  a  year, ― in  spring  and  in  autumn.  While 
we  were  yet  "  heathens,"  we  had  such  fete  chainpeire,  with  poi- 
sonous drinks  to  cause  unnatural  exhilarations,  and  "  devil-ings," 
as  plays  were  called  where  one  of  us  nominated  a  "  devil ，， was 
to  catch  any  one  、vho  strayed  out  of  the  "  haven,"  and  he  who 
Wiis  thus  caught  was  to  be  a  devil  himself.  But  the  new  reli- 
gion had  ameliorated  our  temiiers,  and  though  we  enjoyed  open 
air  and  innocent  plays  as  much  as  ever  before,  ^ve  substituted 
poem-makings  and  tea-drinkings  to  "  devil-ings  ，，  and  alcohol- 
drinkings  ；  and  the  pleasures  we  derived  from  such  a  change 
we  found  to  be  far  superior  to  what  our  vincon verted  friends 
were  still  indulu'ing  in.  I  have  already  told  my  readers  how  we 
knitted  our  hearts  together  in  wintei'-time  around  one  common 
iron -kettle.  Either  when  "  snow-bound,"  or  on  the  "  museum 
PTOund，，，  we  counted  much  upon  these  social  gatherings  for  the 
effectiveness  of  our  united  chui'ch -、 voi'k. 

Between  this  and  the  end  of  the  year,  nothing  worth  men- 
tioning came  in  our  experiences.  I  was  busy  both  in  religious 
and  secular  Avorks.  The  condition  of  the  church  was  fairly 
settled  by  this  time.  As  we  had  pledged  early  this  year,  the 
nioney  to  be  paid  back  to  the  M.  E.  Mission  ^  as  gradually 
coming  in.    Not  everybody  paid  】iis  portion  a- cry  willingly,  but 
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pay  he  did  nevertheless.  Near  the  close  of  the  year,  John  and 
I  Avere  in  the  metro polis,,  and  we  were  intrusted  with  the  money 
to  square  our  accounts  with  the  mission. 

Dec.  28. ― Drew  money  from  the  Bank,  and  paid  it  to 
Rev.  Mr.  S. 

S.  Church  is  Independent. 
Joys  inexpressible  and  indescribable  I 

The  result  of  two  years'  economy  and  industry  was  our  free- 
dom from  the  church-debt,  and  well  we  might  leap  with  joy 
and  thanksgiving.    Here  is  our  Magna  Charta  : 
"'$181.31  Metropolis,  Dec.  28， 1882. 

Rec'd  of  Mr.  Jonathan  X.，  the  sum  of  One  Hundred  and 
Eight II  One  Dollars  and  Thirty  One  Sen,  being  the  Balance  due 
the  ]\r.  E.  Mission,  on  account  of  a  Loan  (S  698.40)  to  the  S. 
Christian も to  assist  them  in  building  a  church,  in  the  year  1881. 

J.  S." 

We  were  thankful  that  we  now  owed  no  man  anything,  except 
in  our  sense  of  gratitude  for  the  help  extended  toward  us， 
enabling  us  to  use  the  money  ivithovt  intprest  for  two  years. 

They  do  err  who  think  that  oiu'  chureh-independenco  was 
intended  as  an  open  rebellion  against  the  denomination  to  whicn 
we  once  belonged.  It  was  an  humble  attempt  to  reach  the  one 
great  aim  we  haa  m  view  ；  namely,  to  come  to  the  full  con- 
sciousness of  our  own  powers  and  capabilities  (God-given),  and 
to  remove  obstacles  in  the  ways  of  others  seeking  God's  Truth 
for  the  salvation  of  their  souls.  He  only  knows  how  much  he 
really  can  do  who  knows  how  to  rely  upon  himself.  A  depend- 
ent man  is  the  most  helpless  being  in  this  universe.  Many  a 
church  complains  of  its  lack  of  means  whose  members  could 
afford  to  spend  much  upon  unnecessary  luxuries.  Many  a  church 
can  stand  upon  its  own  feet  if  but  its  members  could  forego 
some  of  their  "  hobbies."  Independence  is  the  canscious  realization 
of  me，8  own  mpabilities  ；  and  I  believe  this  to  be  the  beginning 
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of  the  realization  of  many  other  possibilities  in  the  field  of  hu- 
man activity.  This  is  the  kindliest  and  most  philosophic  way  of 
looking  at  inclepemlence  of  any  kind.  To  stigmatize  it  as  a 
rebellion,  or  as  an  instigation  of  unthinking  mass  by  few  ambi- 
tious merij  is  not  genei'ous，  especially  in  a  Christian  gentleman, 
whose  peculiarity  should  be  that  he  "  thinketh  no  evil." 

Dec.  29. 一 The  members  of  the  S.  Church  who  were 
present  in  the  metropolis  assembled  at  Francis'  at 1 P.  M. 
Together  we  went  to  the  "Plum  Restaurant "  in  the  Morn- 
ing Grass  Park,  and  supped  together,  and  celebrated  the 
Independence  of  our  Church. 

This  was  our  first  "Fourth  of  July."  I  think  there  were 
with  us  Francis,  W.  the  "  Crocodile/'  and  T.  the  "  Pterodactyl." 
The  last  in  his  usual  savage  style  swallowed  the  contents  of  the 
first  cup  of  soup  that  was  brought  to  him  ；  and  afterward  asked 
the  waitress  what  was  in  the  soup.  Upon  being  answered  that 
there  were  some  tiny  clam-shells  in  it，  he  confessed  that  he  was  so 
glad  of  ehurcli-independence  that  he  sent  everything  that  was  in 
the  cup  through  his  oesophagus  "without  the  process  of  iimsticaticm 
taking  place  upon  it  in  his  ante-pharyngeal  chamber.  I  thinK 
the  real  explanation  oi  ]t  was  he  was  really  very  hungry. 

With  the  independence  of  my  church,  I  took  my  farewell  of 
it.  The  church  needs  a  separate  history  for  itself,  to  describe 
it  ill  all  its  bearings  upon  the  great  question  of  the  evangeliza- 
tion of  nations.  Four  years  from  the  time  I  am  writing  this, 
I  paid  my  visit  to  my  old  home-church ，  and  to  my  most  grate- 
ful satisfaction,  I  found  it  in  a  very  much  more  prosperous 
state  than  when  I left  it  thirteen  years  ago.  I  found  O.  the 
" Missionary  Monk,"  the  same  faithful  pastor,  receiving  not  a  cent 
for  Ms  wholesoiiled  devotim  to  his  church,  earning  his  livelihood  by 
teaching  in  the  college  that  I  graduated.  The  members  num- 
bered some  250.    They  engaged  two  salaried  evangelists,  had  n 
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prosperous  Y.  M.  C.  A.，  originated  and  sustained  a  strone-  tem- 
perance union.  During  18S5，  the  year  that  witnessed  the 
greatest  activity  among  the  Christians  of  all  denominations  in 
our  land,  the  amount  of  contribution  per  capita  of  some  of  the 
more  influential  churches  were  as  follows  : 


Independent  Native  Church,  $  7.32. 

Congregational  Churchy  2.63. 

Presbyterian  and  Dutch  Reformed,  2.00. 

Methodist  Church,  1.74. 

English  Episcopal  Church,  1.74. 
etc. 


The  comparison  speaks  too  well  for  our い、 vn  church.  Tliev 
built  a  new  church  costing  some  one  thousand  dollars,  and 
though  it  looked  somewhat  like  a  "  nigger  church  :，  which  I 
saw  in  Virginia,  it  was  a  decided  improvement  upon  that  "  one- 
half  of  one-building  ，，  whose  janitor  and  sexton  I  once  was.  A 
new  organ  they  had  too,  with  keys  all  in  order.  They  were 
speaking  of  erecting  a  new  stune-church  before  long.  It  is  really 
the  only  church  in  the  Avhole  country,  which  is  independent  in 
the  full  significance  of  that  term.  Not  only  financially,  but 
ecclesiastically  and  theologically ,  they  were  carrying  o  a  their 
Christian  works  upon  their  own  responsibilities^  with  the  hap- 
piest results.  They  have  a  system  and  principles  peculiar  to 
their  own,  and  we  believe  the  Lord  wanteth  them  to  retain  those 
peculiarities  as  sacred.  They  have  a  special  inission  to  fulfill, 
and  let  no  one  disturb  them  in  their  simplicity  and  content- 
ment. 


CHAPTER  FIFTH. 
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" Therefore,  behold,  I  will  allure  her,  and  bring  her  into  the 
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wilderness,  and  speak  comfortably  unto  her.  And  I  will  give  her 
vineyards  from  thence,  and  the  valley  of  Achor  for  a  door  of 
hope  :  and  she  shall  sing  there,  as  in  the  days  of  her  youth,  and 
as  in  the  clay  when  she  came  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.  And 
it  shall  be  at  that  day,  saith  the  Lord,  that  thou  shalt  call  me 
Tshi  ；  and  shall  call  me  no  more  Baali." ― Hosea,  11， 14， 15， 16. 

So  my  Lord  and  Hu«band  must  have  saia  to  Himself  when 
He  drove  mo  from  my  peaceful  home-church.  He  did  this  by 
creating  a  vacuum  in  my  heart.  Nobody  goes  to  a  desert  who 
has  his  all  in  his  home.  Nature  abhors  vacuum,  and  human 
lieart  abhors  it  more  than  any  tnmg  else  in  tlie  Universe.  I 
descried  in  】nysdf  an  empty  space  which  neither  activity  in 
religions  Avorks,  nor  success  in  scientific  experiments,  could  fill. 
What  the  exact  nature  of  that  emptiness  was,  I  Avas  not  able 
to  discern.  May  be,  my  health  was  getting  poor,  and  I  yearned 
after  repose  and  easier  tasks.  Or,  as  I  was  rapidly  growing  into 
】ny  manhood,  that  irresistible  call  of  nature  for  companionship 
might  have  made  me  feel  so  haggard  and  empty.  At  all  events, 
a  vacuum  there  was,  and  it  must  be  filled  somehow  with  smne- 
thing,  I  thought  something  there  was  in  this  vague  universe 
which  could  make  me  feel  happy  and  contented  ；  but  I  had  no 
idea  whatever  of  what  that  something  was.  Like  a  pigeon  that 
was  deprived  of  its  cerebrum  by  the  knife  of  a  physiologist,  I 
started ,  not  knowing  whither  and  wherefore,  but  because  stay  I 
could  not.  From  this  time  on,  my  whole  energy  was  thrown 
into  this  one  task  of  filling  up  this  vacuum. 

April 12， 1883. ― Depression  ；  no  spirit. 

April 22. ― Repented  my  past  sins  deeply^  and  felt  my 
total  inability  to  save  myself  by  my  own  efforts. 

Incontestable  signs  that  the  good  Angel  was  coming  clown 
occasionally  to  disturb  the  stagnant  pool  of  my  soul,  that  heal- 
ing might  come  to  it  some  future  day. 

May  8.— -The  Third  Great  Gathering  of  Christians  opens 
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at  9  A.  M.  in  the  New  Prosperity  St.  Presbyterian  Church. 
I  represented  the  S.  Church.  Prayers  and  business  in 
morning.  Reports  on  the  state  of  the  Faith  throughout 
the  landj  in  afternoon.  The  believers  number  5,000  in  all. 
The  meeting  adjourned  at  6  P.  M. 

This  was  after  some  twenty  yea-s  after  Christianity  was  first 
introduced  into  my  country.  The  believers  numbered  5,000 
among  40,000,000  of  the  entire  population  ； ― a'  small  flock  in- 
deed, but  fired  with  holy  ambition  to  leaven  the  whole  mass  of 
ignorance  and  superstition  around  them  ivithin  a  quarter  of  a 
century  I  This  sanguine  hope  was  based  upon  a  calculation 
made  by  one  Mr.  T.，  an  elderly  brother  of  the  most  optimistic 
type  of  mind,  that  even  if  each  of  the  five-thousand  Christians 
be  so  lazy  as  to  lead  but  a  single  soul  to  Christ  in  one  yeai'， 
the  congregation  ought  to  swell  to  many  times  the  number  of 
living  souls  in  the  whole  land  within  that  short  period.  The 
fact  was  the  increase  in  the  number  of  new  converts  had  been 
from  25  to  33  per  cent  for  the  last  three  or  four  years,  and 
the  coolest  heads  among  us  did  not  doubt  25  per  cent  as  the 
average  increase  for  the  coining  quarter  of  a  century.  Writinp* 
now  however  ten  years  after  this  memorable  meeting,  I  have  a 
sad  task  of  telling  my  readers  that  history  has  proved  quite 
otherwise  from  Avhat  we  expected  or  prophesied.  They  say  there 
are  now  35,000  Christians  throughout  the  land,  and  that  the 
yearly  average  of  increase  is  rapidly  falling.  Yes,  a  nation  can- 
not be  converted  in  a  day  ！  Let  it  be  ！  Our  aim  is  qualitative 
as  well  as  quantitative.  A  man  、vho  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life  saw  a  baby  grow,  thought  that  as  it  gained  a  pound  in  a 
week,  therefore  it  ought  to  be  as  big  as  a  good-sized  elephant 
Avhen  it  would  get  to  be  thirty  years  of  age.  Either  our  own 
laziness  or  Gods  ()、vn  Avisdom  has  always  kept  the  numerical 
value  of  the  believers  at  comparatively  low  figures. 

Be  the  future  wliatever  it  mignt,  our  dream  on  that  day  Avas 
resplendent  、vith  glory.    It  was  unanimously  agreed  upon  that 
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a  veritable  Pentecost  did  set  in  after  it  had  ceased  to  be  a  hu- 
man experience  for  over  eighteen  centuries.  And  there  was 
every  sign  that  such  was  truly  the  case.  First,  there  was  much 
groaning  for  .sins.  Everybody  wept,  ana  he  was  considered  a 
block-heart  who  could  not  weep  on  such  an  occasion.  Some 
miraculous  conversions  were  reported.  It  Avas  said  that  a  group 
of  children  of  a  mission  school  were  so  endowed  with  the  power 
of  spirit  that  they  captured  a  poor  Buddhist  pilgrim  in  a  street, 
prayed  witli  Ilim,  and  argued  with  him,  stripped  his  sacerdotal 
robe  from  him,  and  compelled  him  to  own  Jesus  as  his  savior. 
A  youngman,  conspicuous  among  his  fellows  for  his  stammer- 
ing tongue,  was  said  to  have  had  the  restraint  removed  from 
him,  and  to  have  preached  with  all  the  fire  and  freedom  of  the 
Apostle  Peter.  And  what  was  more  ；  a\'o  had  among  us  a 
Corean,  a  hign-born  representative  of  that  hermit  nation  ！  He 
was  baptized  a  week  before  this,  and  was  with  us  in  all  the 
dignity  of  his  native  attire.  He  too  prayed  in  his  own  language, 
not  intelli2"ible  to  us  except  his  closing  Amen，  but  forcible  be- 
cause his  presence  and  unintelligibility  made  the  scene  still  more 
Pentecostal.  We  only  needed  a  physical  tongue  of  fire  to  make 
it  entirely  so  ；  but  this  we  furnished  with  our  own  imaginations. 
We  all  felt  somethhig  miraculous  and  stupendous  coming  over 
us.  We  even  doiil^tcvl \vh ひ th(、r  the  suii  ^vas  still  shining  over 
our  heads. 

May  9. ― Meeting  of  the  delegates  in  the  Morning  Grass 
Presbyterian  Churcli  at  cS  A.  M.  The  subject  of  discussion , 
" the  Free  Burial." 

The  gathering  continues.  Something  must  be  done  with  a 】a、v 
still  extant  in  the  country,  which  enforced  the  signature  of  a 
heathen  priest  before  a  corpse  was  committed  to  earth.  Legally 
such  a  thing  as  Christian  burial  was  not  allowed  ；  and  such 
was  procured  only  by  the  connivance  of  presiding  priests,  or  in 
many  actual  cases^  by  bribiD^r  them.    T  for  one  】njtintaimxl  that 
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the  dead  might  be  buried  by  the  dead  without  any  detriment 
to  the  soul  that  once  dwelt  in  it，  and  that  since  our  God  was 
the  God  of  living,  He  would  not  require  from  us  any  special 
mode  of  disposing  of  our  lifeless  bodies.  But  those  of  my 
brethren  otherwise-minded  on  this  subject  carried  the  day,  and 
the  majority  votes  decided  upon  making  a  special  petition  to  the 
government  to  change  the  saia  law.  This  was  thought  as  the 
beginning  of  ii  great  movement  which  must  ultimately  be  taken 
up  for  the  bestowal  of  religious  liberty  upon  the  nation.  Events 
proved,  however,  that  legalism  was  fruitless  in  all  cases.  What 
clamorings  for  right  could  not  obtain  ，  time  and  progress  of 
thought  freely  gave.  The  nation  has  now  a  Constitution  with 
religious  liberty  as  a  conspicuous  clause. 

May 12. ― The  Great  Meeting  closes.  It  had  wonderful 
effects.  Churches  revived,  coe sciences  tried,  and  love  and 
union  considerably  strengthened,  very  Pentecostal  in  its 
general  character. 

All  in  all,  the  meetings  were  profitable  to  us  all.  Enthusiasm 
ran  so  high  that  after-meetings  were  continued  for  one  week 
more.  To  me  the  scene  was  one  which  I  had  never  seen  before 
in  my  life.  The  so-called  "revival"  set  iu  upon  the  metropoli- 
tan churches,  and  to  me  who  was  trained  a little  in  Mental 
Physiology  J  the  movement  appeared  somewhat  insanoid.  Car- 
penter in  his  Mental  Physiology  tells  us  of  a  case  of  a  whole 
monastery  which  went  to  imitating  cat's  mewing  after  one  of  its 
inmates,  a  nun，  contracted  this  propensity.  Many  at  least  of 
the  phenomena  of  revivals  could  be  explained  as  abnormal 
actions  of  the  sympathetic  nerves.  But  as  the  movement  was 
fanned  and  supported  by  the  highest  of  church-dignitaries  and 
reverend  gentlemen,  I  suppressed  my  skepticism,  and  allowed 
myself  to  be  swayed  over  by  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the 
hour.  When  I  saw  and  heard  many  who  spoke  of  the  joy  that 
came  over  their  souls  by  the  mysterious  influence  of  wliat  they 
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could  never  explain,  but  no  less  real  on  that  account, ― the  joy, 
they  told  115；  exceeding  that  the  eye  hath  ever  seen,  or  the  ear 
hath  ever  heard  of, ― my  science  Avas  carried  over  by  my  desire 
to  have  the  similar  joy  myself.  Having  been  taught  by  a  firy 
Methodist  preacher  how  to  obtain  this  unspeakable  gift  of  spirit, 
I  applied  myself  right  earnestly  at  the  Avork,  focusing  my  men- 
tal vision  upon  my  "  deceitful  heart/'  meanwhile  blinding  my 
eyes  to  Huxley,  Carpenter,  and  Gegenbaur,  as  to  visions  wnich 
were  infernal  in  their  origin.  But  alas  ！  the  welcome  voice 
"thy  sins  aie  forgiven  thee  "  was  not  to  be  caught  either  by 
my  physical  or  mental  or  spiritual  tympanum.  After  three  con- 
secutive days  of  groanings  and  beatings  of  my  breast,  I  was 
the  same  son  of  depravity  as  ever  before.  To  me  was  denied 
the  much  envied  privilege  of  showing  myself  before  my  fellow- 
Christians  as  a  special  object  of  heaven's  favor,  full  of  hope  and 
of  joy.  My  disappointment  was  indeed  sore.  Shall I  explain 
away  "  revivals  ，，  as  a  sort  of  hypnotism,  phenomena  psycho- 
electrical  in  their  origin  ；  or  is  the  profundity  of  my  depravity 
the  real  cause  of  niy  non-susceptibility  to  them  ？  Yes,  the 
world  Avas  not  created  in  a  single  day  or  week,  and  I  may  yet 
hope  to  be  recreated  through  processes  more  "natural"  than 
those  prescribed  by  my  ^Methodist  friend. 

With  the  daily  and  weekly  increase  of  mends  and  acquaint- 
ances among  the  believers,  my  religion  、、- as  fastly  inclining 
toward  sentimentalism.  Feastings  upon  religious  talks  "svere 
often  carried  to  excess,  and  we  thought  more  about  Christian 
tea-parties  and  dinner-parties  than  of  the  grave  responsibilities  of 
conquering  the  dominion  of  darkness  around  us.  Fresh  from  my 
country  church j  with  childish  innocence  and  credulity,  I  plunged 
myself  into  the  Tiirkish-batli-society  of  metropolitan  Christianity, 
to  be  lulled  and  shampooed  by  hymns  sung  by  maidens,  and 
sermons  that  ofiended  no  body.  God's  kingdom  Avas  imagined 
to  be  one  of  perfect  repose  and  constant  free  exchange  of  good 
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wishes,  where  tea-parti(\s  and  luve-inaking's  could  be  indulged  in 
with  the  sanction  of  the  religion  of  free  communions  and  free 
love.  Missionaries  will  pay  all  the  arrears  of  church  expenses, 
and  they  too  will  fight  out  Buddhism  and  other  obnoxious  super- 
stitions around  us.  But  、ve，  dear  brethren,  、vho  bow  no  more  to 
wood  and  stones,  and  sweet  sisters  with  woman's  right  bestowed 
upon  you  by  the  new  faith , ― let  us  be  going  to  tea-parties  and 
church-sociables,  and  there  sing  "  Blest  be  the  tie  that  binds,"  and 
pray  and  weep  and  dream  and  rejoice.  Away  with  that  Con- 
fucian superstition  that  forbids  children  of  two  sexes  above  seven 
years  of  age  to  sit  together  in  one  and  the  same  room,  and 
with  that  Buddhist  nonsense  that  requires  from  womanhood 
modesty  and  subjection  so  debasing  to  her  noble  sex.  Love  is 
a  mutual  affair,  and  heaven  itself  cannot  interfere  in  the  com- 
munion of  youthful  hearts  prompted  by  this  holy  and  all  per- 
vading influence  ！ 

O  Christian  Freedom,  thou  that  withstood  black  famine  and 
Spanish  halberds  in  the  flooded  fortress  of  Leycleii,  that  Idssed 
upon  the  faggots  of  Smitlifiekl,  and  blooded  upon  the  top  of 
Bunker  Hill,  how  often  hast  thou  lent  thy  name  to  Sirens  、vho 
of  Destruction  born,  and  to  Jupiter's  amorous  son  ！  O  may 
thy  name  be  cautiously  held  back  from  the  people  who  to  Sinai 
are  not  first  led,  there  to  learn  the  majesty  of  the  Law,  before 
thou  liftest  them  above  the  Law.  Thy  tidings  glad  "were  not 
meant,  Ave  believe,  for  those  who  from  restraints  are  vainly 
striving  to  flee,  but  for  those  chosen  children  of  God,  Avho  in 
their  anxious  efforts  to  conform  themselves  to  the  Law,  are 
helped  by  Thee  to  make  the  Law  their  will. 

But  Avhen  the  numerical  increase  of  converts  in  geometric 
progression  is  had  in  vie、v  by  the  messengers  of  Gospel,  (though 
not  an  altogether  unpardonable  weakness  of  humanity),  thi^ 
stern  idea  of  Freedom  must  not  be  very  conspicuously  placed 
before  heathens.  Hence  the  】noi'e  or  less  laxity  of  practical 
morality  amoni?  the  converts  tlius  rocniitod,  and  the  lio<lonistic 
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view  of  the  freedom  of  spirit  engendered  among  them. 

March 14. ― Read  John  Howard's  Life  with  tears.  Gave 
me  great  joy  and  consolation. 

Failure  in  putting  oft'  my  old  Adamic  skin  at  once  drove  me 
to  find  a  consolation  in  the  works  of  my  own  hand.  And  why 
not  ？  Sentimental  Christianity,  like  all  other  pleasures  of  senses, 
soon  becomes  insipid,  and  something  more  real  and  substantial 
is  needed  to  keep  up  a  hungering  soul  at  rest.  "  Is  not  prac- 
tical charity  the  essence  of  Christianity/'  I  began  to  ask  myself. 
Certainly  the  immortal  Buddha  taught  it  as  the  very  first  of 
the  four  conditions  for  a  man  to  enter  the  bliss  of  Nirvana. 
" What  doth  it  profit,  my  brethren/'  so  runs  the  weighty  ad- 
monition of  the  royal  Apostle,  "though  a  man  say  he  hath 
faith,  and  have  not  works  ？  can  faith  save  him  ？  "  Prayer- 
meeting  sentinientalisms  and  camp-meeting  psycho-electncities, 
― to  what  do  they  all  amount  if  not  a  single  beggar  has  his 
belly  tilled  thereby  ！  We  used  to  give  something  solid  and 
substantial  to  wayside  beggars  when  we  paid  our  monthly  pil- 
grimage to  our  family-idols  ；  but  now  that  we  are  converted  to 
Christianity,  we  give  nothing  but  empty  words  to  them.  Such 
should  not  be,  my  soul ！  As  well a  man  catch  a  bream  by 
baiting  his  hook  with  a lobster,  as  a  Christian  can  enter  his 
heaven  by  dealing  out  winds  of  doctrines  to  others.  So  I  bought 
a little  volume  of  the  life  of  John  Howard  written  in  English ^ 
and  read  and  reread  it  with  intense  applications.  "  Such  I  shall 
be,"  I  said  to  myself,  and  I  already  imagined  myself  visiting  all 
the  penitentiaries  of  the  world,  and  dying  at  last  while  attend- 
ing a  fever-stricken  soldier.  I  also  bought  Charles  Loring  Brace's 
Gesla  Ghristi,  and  found  therein  all  that  I  needed  to  convince 
me  of  the  】nission  appropriate  for  all  true  lovers  of  Christ. 
Though  my  idea  of  Christian  philanthropy  has  considerably 
changed  since  then,  the  healthy  influence  of  that  New  York 
philanthropist  upon  the  whole  turn  of 】i リ' thought  and  action 
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is  above  all I  can  thank  for. 

June  6. ― Left  my  lodging  at  7.30  A.  M.  Hired  a  boat  at 
Port  "  Barbaric,''  and  rowed  by  four  sailors,  started  for 
Cape  Eagle  to  study  the  neighboring  sea-bottoiii.  Stopped 
at  Hotel  No. 1丄 in  the  Cape. 

Once  more  in  the  Government  employ,  I  was  sent  out  upon 
another  scientific  tour.  This  boat-excursion  during  niy  stay  in 
the  little  island  of  S. —— I  specially  remember  as  one  when  my 
temperance  principle  was  put  to  quite  a  test.  Still  tenaciously 
holding  teetotalism  as  a  part  of  my  Christian  profession,  I  was 
scrupulously  careful  not  to  touch  the  firy  liquid  even  if  presented 
with  the  most  plausible  reasons.  As  was  hinted  in  a  former 
chapter  J liquor-drinking  forms  a large  part  of  my  national  eti- 
quettes, and  to  refuse  cordial  cups  is  to.  refuse  friendship  and 
intimacy  solicited  by  one  who  presents  them.  And  in  no  other 
respect  was  Christianity  a  sorer  thorn  in  my  flesh  Avhen  travel- 
ling ill  the  capacity  of  a  Government  official,  than  in  this  con- 
stant fear  of  offending  my  hosts  when  asked  to  partake  inendly 
draughts  of  rice-beer.  But  the  sacred  pledge  was  not  to  be  for- 
gone ； so  I  persisted. 

But  a  new  trm  was  to  be  met  at  Cape  Eagle,  for  there  at 
the  utmost  outskirt  of  civilization,  in  a lonely  fishing-village. 
"Hotel 丄ヽ o. 11" was  the  only  house  where  travellers  could  find 
shelter  at  night.  And  the  host  of  the  hotel  was  a  confirmed 
drunkard  J  known  throughout  the  whole  island  as  a  Bacchus  out 
of  a  beer-barrel  born，  and  whose  admiration  for  the  "  holy 
water  "  was  so  intense,  and  generosity  toward  his  fellowmen  so 
jealously  strong,  that  he  would  not  allow  any  mortal  to  pass  a 
night  under  his  roof  without  sharing  his  elixir  with  him,  and 
so  adding  one  more  praise  to  the  liquid  that  makes  even  gods 
to  rejoice.  I  was  toid.  that  not  a  single  person  had  ever  been 
known  of  having  had  a  coiiras-e  of  refusinsr  his  cup  when  pi'e- 
seated  by  his  imperious  hand,  and  that  once  in  my  life  at  least 
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I  must  put  my  teetotalism  by  if  to  the  Cape  I  must  go.  My 
answer  was  :  "  To  the  Cape  I  will  go,  but  the  drink  I  will  not 
touch."  The  little  community  that  sent  me  out  was  taken  up 
with  quite  a  fuss  over  the  possible  outcome  of  a  singular  con- 
test which  was  to  take  place  between  the  upholders  of  the  two 
diametrically  opposite  principles. 

It  was  near  the  dusk  of  the  day  when  I  found  myself  at  the 
gate  of  the  much-dreaded  "Hotel  No.  11."  The  man  who  re- 
ceived me  there  was  an  old  man  of  some  sixty  years  of  age, 
haggard  in  appearance  and  short  in  stature,  and  wearing  un- 
mistakable signs  of  alcoholic  medications  of  life-time.  I  at  once 
recognized  in  him  the  man  so  much  spoken  of  throughout  the 
island,  and  I  was  on  my  guard  to  behave  myself  accordingly. 
All  the  courtesies  and  welcomes  of  country  hote レ keepers  were 
entirely  lacking  in  hini，  and  I  had  to  tell  him  of 】ny  official 
dienity  before  he  aereed  to  grudge  me  a  shelter  for  the  night. 
After  bathine  and  tea-drinldng  as  usual,  the  matron  of  the  house 
came  to  me，  and  asked  me  to  "  drink "  before  the  supper. 
" Not  a  (li'op  of  the  liquor,  madam/'  I  resolutely  replied^  assured 
that  everything  depended  upon  my  first  ansAver.  She  retired, 
and  in  a  moment  a  younsman  appeared  with  a  wooden  stand, 
upon  which  were  arranged  white  rice,  vegetables  and  boiled 
.shell-fish  in  due  order.  The  day's  exposure  to  sun  and  80n 
prepared  my  stomach  for  the  speedy  consumption  of  the  plain 
supper.  Then  I  waited  for  the  real  tuer  of  the  battle,  when  the 
old  man  would  appear  with  a  bottle  in  his  withered  arm.  But 
it  was  not  so  to  be.  Soon  a  bed  was  prepared  for  rae,  and 
without  any  interruption  I  passed  a  sweet  peaceful  night.  I 
thought  my  inends  had  merely  frightened  rae，  and  the  whole 
story  of  the  old  man's  demoniacal  habits  Avas  manufac^tiirod 
solely  for  this  purpose. 

The  next  morning  after  breakfast,  I  Avas  again  on  my  boat. 
My  men  on  their  oars,  my  anxious  inquiry  was  al>out  tlie 
oventlossness  of  thr  nii^'ht  before.    Tlu、  wliolo  in.vstcr'v  was  lunv 
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explained  to  me.  ••  The  hotel-keeper  was  the  same  old  man/' 
said  one  of  my  men,  "  but  it  was  you,  my  young  lord,  who 
made  the  Avhole  household  so  quiet  last  night.  He  told  his 
servants  that  he  himself  would  not  drink  for  the  fear  that  he 
might  disturb  the  young  guest,  at  which  the  whole  family  was 
taken  with  surprise,  though  not  thankless  on  that  account  ；  for 
now  for  the  first  time  since  they  entered  the  service  of  the 
drunkard  master,  the  night  was  to  be  without  mnrmui'ings  and 
brawlings  and  other  confusions.  "  "Yes,  said  another  of  my 
men,  "the  iimtron  expressed  her  thanks  for  the  blessings  of  the 
night  before.  She  said  this  niorniiig  before  we  left  the  house, 
that  the  sleep  she  enjoyed  last  night  was  the  most  delicious  she 
ever  had."  "  \ ictory  ！"  I  cried  out  ；  and  as  I  was  preaching 
to  my  men  the  horrors  of  the  drinking  habit  and  the  power  of 
brave  resistence,  heaven  itself  seemed  to  have  joined  in  our 
triumph,  for  soon  the  wiml  veered  to  our  back,  and  distending 
our  fuU-stretched  sail，  wafted  us  proudly  into  the  harbor,  there 
to  tell  my  anxious  mends  of  the  victory  that  crowned  my  stead- 
last  denial, ~ Bacchus  himself  disarmed  of  his  bottles,  and  a 
peaceful  repose  given  to  his  innocent  household. 

But  the  vacuum  in  my  soul  was  not  to  be  obliterated  by  few 
such  experiences  like  these,  the  more  so  as  Sentimental  Chris- 
tianity, itself  a  vacuity,  had  made  it  larger  and  more  con.spicuous 
than  ever  before.  Failing  to  lincl  the  desired  satisfaction  in  my 
own  land,  I，  Rasselas-like,  thought  of  extending  my  search  to  a 
land  differently  constituted  from  my  own,— even  to  Christendom, 
where  Clii-i^tianity  having  had  undisputed  power  and  influence 
for  hundreds  of  years,  must, 丄 imaginec"  be  found  Peace  and 
Joy  in  a  measure  inconceivable  to  us  of  heathen  extraction,  and 
easily  procurable  by  any  sincere  seeker  after  the  Truth.  The 
pain  of  separation  from  dear  ones,  the  expense  almost  unbearably 
heavy  to  one  of  my  circumstances^  and  above  all,  that  saddest 
of  all  human  experiences,  roaming  a  penniless  exile  in  a  strange 
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lanclj ~ all  these  were  to  be  cheerfully  borne  that  I  might  win 
the  coveted  prize,  and  so  make  my  existence  endurable. 

But  the  search  after  personal  satisfaction  was  not  the  only 
motive  that  impelled  me  to  take  this  bold  step.  The  land  which 
gave  me  birth  requires  from  every  one  of  its  youths  some  un- 
stinted contributions  to  its  honor  and  glory  ；  and  that  I  might 
be  a  faithful  son  of  my  soil, I  needed  experience,  knowledge, 
and  observations  extending  beyond  the  limit  .of  my  countiy.  To 
he  a  MAX  first,  and  then  a  patriot,  teas  my  aim  in  going  abroad. 

By  the  willing  sacrifice  of  my  poor  family,  and  the  result  of 
my  economy  during  the  past  three  years,  I  provided  myself 
with  enoi"」i  】ii'':ins  to  secure  passage  across  the  broadest  of 
oceans,  tni，tin,"  all  the  rest  in  the  hand  of  Him  who  would  not 
suffer  me  to  die  with  hunger  in  a  strange  land.  My  good  father 
who  was  already  a  devout  Christian,  sent  me  out  with  cheer 
and  God-speed,  giving  me,  together  with  all  that  he  had,  his 
heart  and  ]ove  for  his  beloved  son,  expressed  in  a  native  stanza 
of  his  own  production  : 

"Where  I  see  not,  Jehovah  seeth  ； 

Where  I  hear  not,  Almighty  heareth. 

Go  my  son,  be  not  'fraicl ； 

He  thy  help，  there,  as  here.'" 
The  solemnity  of  the  hour  of  separation  called  forth  from  us 
a  nature  which  dogmas  could  not  suppress.  After  my  father's 
heart-rending  prayers  for  the  watchful  care  of  Providence  over 
his  son，  be  took  me  to  the  ancestral  shrine  w  hich  we  still  kept, 
and  there  bade  me  to  address  myself  to  the  soul  of  my  depart- 
ed grandfather  before  I  would  cross  the  threshold  of  my  house 
on  this  hazardous  voyage.  "Had  thy  grandsire  been  here/'  he 
said  in  tears,  "  what  an  amazement  it  must  have  been  for  him 
that  his  grandson  should  go  to  the  people  whom  he  regarded 
as  utter  barbarians  ！  "  I  bowed  my  head,  and  my  soul,  directed 
alike  to  my  Heavenly  Father  and  to  the  departed  spirits  of 
my  ancestors,  engaged  in  a  sort  of  meditation  at  once  a  prayer 
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and  a  retrospection.  Our  dogmatic  teachers  might  have  frowned 
upon  us  for  our  conduct  so  Buddhistic  or  Popish  ；  but  it  was 
not  time  for  us  to  argue  then.  We  loved  our  God,  our  country, 
and  our  forefathers,  and  we  remembered  them  all  on  this  solemn 
occasion. 

Love  of  country,  like  all  other  loves,  is  in  its  best  and  highest 
at  the  time  of  separation.  That  strange  Something,  which ^  -when 
at  home,  is  no  more  to  us  than  a  more  grouping  of  rills  and 
valleys,  mountains  and  hills,  is  now  transformed  to  that  living 
Somebody^ —— Isature  etherealized  into  a  spirit  ； —— and  like  as  a 
woman  speaks  to  her  children^  it  summons  us  to  noble  deeds, ~ - 
a  Cornelia  sending  forth  young  Gracchi  that  they  might  live 
and  die  worthy  of  their  illustrious  mother.  The  yonder  imperial 
peak  that  hangs  majestically  against  the  western  sky,  white- 
capped  with  eternal  snow, ― is  that  not  her  chaste  brow,  the  in- 
spirer  of  the  nation's  heart  ？  The  pine-clad  hills  that  encircle 
the  peak,  and  golden  fields  that  in  its  bottom  lie, ― is  that  not 
the  bosom  that  suckled  me,  and  the  knee  that  took  me  up  ？ 
And  the  waves  dashing  at  its  foot,  and  breaking  into  fcmniy 
sprays, ― are  they  not  pearl-set  frills  that  fringe  her  gown  as  she 
strides  forth  in  her  majestic  march  ？  A  mother  so  pm'e，  so 
noble  and  lovely, ― shall  not  her  sons  be  loyal  to  her  ？  I left 
her  coastj  and  soon  I  was  upon  board  a  smp，  flying  a  colour 
of  other  nation,  and  manned  by  men  of  other  races.  The  ship 
begins  to  move, ― farewell  to  the  mother-land , ― and  after  few 
hours  of  tossing,  only  the  tip  of  the  peak  imperial  can  be  seen. 
" All  to  the  deck,"  Ave  cry  ；  "  one  more  homage  to  the  dear, 
dear  land."  Below  the  billowy  horizon  she  is  setting  ；  and  our 
hearts  with  deep  solemnity  catch  the  words  of  the  Quaker  poet， 
and  say, 

" Land  of  landy,  for  thee  we  give. 

Our  hearts,  our  pray'rs,  our  service  free 

For  thee  thy  sons  shall  nobly  live, 

And  at  thy  need  shall  die  for  thee." 
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CHAPTER  SIXTH. 
THE  FIRST  】:\EPRESSroXS  OF  CHEISTEXDOM. 

That  I looked  upon  Christendom  and  English-speaking  peoples 
with  peculiar  reverence  was  not  an  altogether  inexcusable  weak- 
ness on  my  part.  It  "was  the  same  weakness  that  made  the 
Great  Frederick  of  Prussia  a  slavish  adorer  of  everything  that 
was  French.  I learnt  all  that  was  noble,  useful,  and  uplifting 
through  the  vehicle  of  the  English  language.  I  read  my  Bible 
in  English;  Barnes'  commentaries  were  written  in  English,  John 
Howard  was  an  Englishman ^  and  Washington  and  Daniel 
Webster  were  of  English  descent.  A  "dime-novel"  was  never 
placed  into  my  hand,  and  as  for  slangs, ― the  word  itself  I  did 
not  learn  till  long  after  my  living  among  English-speaking  people. 
My  idea  of  the  Chri-stian  America  Avas  lofty,  I'eligioiL も Puritanic. 
I  dreamed  of  its  templed  hills,  and  rocks  that  rang  with  hymns 
and  praises.  Hebraisms,  I  thought,  to  be  the  prevailing  speech 
of  the  American  commonalty,  and  cherub  and  cherubim,  hallelujans 
and  aniens,  the  common  language  of  its  streets^. 

I  was  often  told  upon  a  good  testimony  that  money  is  all  in 
all  in  America,  and  that  it  is  worshipped  there  as  Aliuighty 
Dollar  ；  that  the  race  prejudice  is  so  strong  there  that  the  yellow 
skin  and  almond-shaped  eyes  pass  for  objects  of  derision  and 
dog-barking  ；  etc.,  etc.  But  for  me  t"  credit  such  statements 
like  these  as  anything  near  the  truth  was  utterly  impossible. 
The  land  of  Patrick  Henry  and  Abraham  Lincoln,  of  Dorothea 
Dix  and  Stephen  Girard, ― how  could  it  be  a land  of  inammon- 
Avorship  and  race-distinction  I  I  thought  I  had  different  eyes 
to  judge  of  the  matter , ― so  strong  was  my  confidence  in  what 
I  had  read  and  heard  about  the  superiority  of  the  Christian 
civilization  over  that  of  the  Pagan.  Indeed,  the  image  of  America 
as  pictured  upon  my  mind  was  that  (、f  a  H"hj  Land. 
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At  the  day-break  of  Nov.  24, 1884,  my  enraptured  eyes  first 
caught  the  faint  views  of  Christendom.  Once  more  I  descended 
to  my  steerage-cabin,  and  there  I  was  upon  my  knees  ； ― the 
moment  was  too  serious  for  me  to  join  with  the  popular  excite- 
ment of  the  hour.  As  the  low  Coast  Range  came  clearer  to  my 
views,  the  sense  of  my  clreams  being  now  realized  overwhelmed 
me  with  gratitude,  and  tears  trickled  rapidly  down  my  cheeks. 
Soon  the  Golden  Gate  was  passed,  and  all  the  chimneys  and 
mast-tops  now  presented  to  my  vision  appeared  like  so  many 
church-spires  pointing  toward  the  sky.  We  landed, ― the  com- 
pany of  some  twenty  young  men, ― and  were  hackneyed  to  a 
hotel  owned  by  an  Irishman  who  was  known  to  show  special 
kindness  to  men  of  my  nation.  As  my  previous  acquaintance 
with  the  Caucasian  race  had  been  mostly  with  missionaries,  the 
idea  stuck  close  to  my  mind  ；  and  so  all  the  people  whom  I 
met  in  the  street  appeared  to  me  like  so  many  ministers  fraught 
with  high  Christian  purpose,  and  I  could  not  but  imagine  my- 
self as  walking  among  the  congregation  of  the  First-born.  It 
was  only  gradually,  very  gradually,  that  I  unlearnt  this  childish 
notion. 

Yes,  Hebraism  in  one  sense  at  least  I  found  to  be  a  common 
form  of  speech  in  America.  First  of  all,  everybody  has  a  Hebrew- 
name,  and  even  horses  are  christened  there.  The  words  which 
we  have  never  pronounced  without  the  sense  of  extreme  awe 
and  reverence  are  upon  the  lips  of  workmen,  carriage-drivers, 
shoe-blacks,  and  others  of  more  respectable  occupations.  Every 
little  offence  is  accompamea  by  a  religious  oath  of  some  kind. 
In  a  hotel-parlor  we  asked  a  respectable-looking  gentleman  how 
he  liked  the  new  president-elect  (Cleveland),  and  his  emphatic 
answer  was  strongly  Hebraic.  "By  G ― ，，  he  said,  "I  tell  you 
he  is  a  devil."  The  gentleman  was  afterward  known  to  be  a 
staunch  Kepublican.  We  started  in  an  emigrant  train  toward 
the  Ea，st，  and  when  the  car  sLopped  with  a  jerk  so  that  we 
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were  almost  thrown  out  of  our  seats,  one  of  our  fellow-passengers 

expressed  】iis  vexations  with  another  Hebraism,  "J  Ch  ，，， 

and  accompanied  it  with  a  stamping.  And  so  forth.  All  these 
were  of  course  utterly  strange  to  our  ears.  Soon  I  was  able  to 
discover  the  deep  profanity  that  lay  at  the  bottom  of  all  these 
HebraismSj  and  I  took  them  as  open  violations  of  the  Third 
Commandment;  of  whose  special  use  and  significance  I  had 
never  been  able  to  comprehend  thus  far,  but  now  for  the  first 
time,  was  taught  with  " living  examples." 

So  universal  is  the  use  of  religious  terms  in  every-day  speech 
of  the  American  people,  that  a  story  is  told  of  a  French  im- 
migrant who  carried  an  English-French  dictionary  in  his  pocket, 
to  which  he  referred  for  every  English  word  that  he  heard  from 
the  very  beginning  of  his  departure  from  Havre.  On  his  land- 
ing at  the  Philadelphia  wharf,  the  commonest  word  that  he 
heard  the  people  spoke  was  "  damn-devil."  He  at  once  went 
to  】】is  dictionary^  hut  failing  to  find  such  a  word  therein,  he 
threw  it  away,  thinking  that  a  dictionary  that  did  not  contain 
so  common  a  word  must  be  of  no  further  use  to  him  in  America. 

The  report  that  money  was  the  almighty  power  in  America 
was  corroborated  by  many  of  our  actual  expenences.  Immediate- 
ly after  our  arrival  at  San  Francisco,  our  faith  in  "  Christian 
civilization  ，，  was  severely  tested  by  a  disaster  that  befell  one 
of  our  numbers.  He  was  mckpocketed  of  a  purse  that  contained 
a  five- dollar-gold  piece  ！  Pick-pocket-ing  in  Christendom  as 
in  Pagandom/'  we  cautioned  to  each  other  ；  and  while  in  dismay 
and  confusion  we  were  consoling  our  robbed  brother,  an  elderly 
lady,  who  afterward  told  us  that  she  believed  in  the  universal 
salvation  of  mankind,  good  as  well  as  bad,  took  our  misfortuno 
heavily  upon  her  heart,  and  warned  us  of  further  clangers,  jus 
pick-pocketing,  burglary-ing,  liigh-way-ing,  and  all  other  trans- 
gressions of  the  sinful  humanity  wore  not  unknown  in  her  land 
as  well.   We  did  only  wish,  however,  that  that  cvank  who  do- 
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spoiled  us  of  that  precious  five-dollar-piece  would  never  g<_)  to 
heaven,  but  be  really  damned  in  everlasting  hell-fire. 

But  it  was  when  we  came  to  Chicago  that  mammonism  in 
the  highest  spiritual  sense  was  revealed  to  our  vision.  In  the 
depot-restaurant,  where,  after  four-days'  jerking  in  an  emigrant 
train,  we  refreshed  ourselves  with  a  piece  each  of  cold  chicken, 
with  grateful  remembrance  of  the  Refresher  of  our  souls,  、ve 
were  surrounded  by  a  group  of  waiters  whose  black  skin  and 
woolly  hair  were  the  unmistakable  signs  of  their  Hamitic  origin. 
On  our  bowing  our  heads  before  ^ve  partook  of  the  gifts  of  the 
table,  one  of  them  patted  our  shoulders,  and  said,  "  you're  gut 
men,  you  ！  "  Upon  our  telling  them  of  our  faith  (we  believed 
in  the  literal  sense  oi  JIatt. 10:  32),  they  told  us  that  they 
were  all  Methodists,  and  took  great  deal  of  interest  in  the 
universal  spreading  of  God's  Kingdom.  Soon  there  anpeared 
another  Hamite,  who  was  introduced  to  us  as  the  deacon  of 
their  church.  He  was  very  kind  to  us,  heard  with  seeming 
interest  to  what  we  told  him  of  the  advance  of  our  mutual 
Faith  in  our  land.  We  exchanged  our  good  wishes  and  ex- 
hortations for  the  cause  of  our  common  Lord  and  Master.  He 
attended  upon  us  for  full  two  hours,  Avhen  the  time  for  our 
departure  came.  He  took  all  our  valises  upon  his  shoulders, 
followed  us  to  the  place  where  our  tickets  were  examined, ~ such 
was  his  care  and  attention  for  us.  With  courtesy  and  many 
thanks  we  extended  our  hands  to  take  our  goods  to  ourselves, 
to  which  our  Methodist  deacon  objected  ；  but  stretching  forth 
his  dusky  hand  toward  us,  said,  "  Jist  gib  me  somding."  Ho 
had  our  valises  in  his  custody,  and  only  "  somding  ，，  could  re- 
cover them  from  his  hands.  The  engine-bell  was  ringing  ；  it 
was  not  time  to  argue  with  him.  Each  of  lis  dropped  a  50-cent 
piece  into  his  hand,  our  thine^s  were  transferred  to  us,  to  u 
coach  we  hastened,  and  as  the  train  began  to  move,  we  looked 
to  each  other  in  amazement,  and  said,  "  Even  charity  is  bartered 
here ノ'    Since  then  we  never  have  trusted  in  the  kind  words  of 
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black  deacons. 

One  year  after  this,  Avhon  I  was  again  robbed  ol  my  new  silk- 
umbrella  on  a  Fall  Rivor  steamer,  whose  superb  ornamentation 
and  exquisite  music  conveyed  to  me  no  idea  whatever  of  the 
spirit  of  knavery  that  lurked  underneath,  and  so  did  once  more 
liberate  my  heathen  innocence,  I  felt  the  misfortune  so  keenly, 
that  only  once  in  my  life  I  prayed  for  the  damnation  of  that 
execrable  devil,  who  could  steal a  shelter  from  a  homeless  stranger 
at  the  time  of  his  dire  necessity.  Even  the  Chinese  civilization 
of  forty  centuries  ago  could  boast  of  a  state  of  society  when  no 
body  picked  up  things  dropped  on  the  street.  But  here  upon 
Christian  waters,  in  a  floating  palace,  under  the  spell  of  the 
music  of  Handel  and  Mendelssohn,  things  were  as  unsafe  as  in 
a  den  of  robber ん 

Indeed,  insecurity  of  things  in  Christendom  is  something  to 
which  we  were  wholly  unaccustomed.  Never  have  I  seen  more 
extensive  use  of  keys  than  among  these  Christian  people.  We 
in  our  heathen  homes  have  but  very  little  recourse  to  keys. 
Our  houseSj  most  of  them，  are  open  to  everybody,  cats  come 
in  and  out  at  their  own  sweet  pleasures,  and  】n(Mi  go  to  siesta 
in  their  beds  with  zephyrs  blowing  over  their  faces  ；  and  no 
apprehensions  are  felt  of  our  servants  or  neighbors  ever  trans- 
gressing upon  our  possessions.  But  things  are  quite  otherwise 
in  Christendom.  Not  only  are  safes  and  trunks  locked,  but 
doors  and  windows  of  all  descriptions,  chests,  drawers,  ice-boxes, 
sugar-vases,  all.  The  housewife  goes  about  her  business  with  a 
bundle  of  keys  jingling  at  her  side  ；  and  a  bachelor  coming 
home  in  evening  has  first  to  thrust  his  hand  into  his  pocket  to 
draw  out  u  cluster  of  some  twenty  or  thirty  keys  to  find  out 
one  which  will  open  to  him  his  lonely  coll.  The  lioiiso  is  locked 
from  the  fi-ont-door  to  the  pin-box,  as  if  the  spirit  of  robbery 
pervaded  ovci'y  cubic-inch  of  the  air.  In  our  country  avo  have 
this  saying',  uttered  by  the  】nost  suspicious  of  mankind,  I  sup- 
pose : " Wehn  you  look  at  a 1 しに lit,  think  that  it  is  a  firo  which 
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can  consume  all  your  substances  ；  when  you  look  at  a  man, 
think  that  he  is  a  robber  who  can  rob  you  of  all  your  posses- 
sions." But  never  have  I  seen  this  injunction  put  into  practice 
in  more  literal  sense  than  in  a  well- locked  American  household. 
It  is  a  miniature  feudal  castle  modified  to  meet  the  prevailing 
cupidity  of  the  age.  Whether  a  civilization  whicli  requires 
cemented  cellars  and  stone-cut  vaults,  watched  over  by  bull-dogs 
and  battalions  of  policemen,  conld  bo  called  Christian  is  seriously 
doubted  by  honest  heathens. 

In  no  other  respect,  however,  did  Christendom  appear  to  me 
more  like  heathendom  than  in  a  strong  race  prejudice  still 
existing  among  its  people.  After  a  "  century  of  dishonor,"  the 
copper-colored  children  of  the  forest  from  whom  the  land  was 
wrested  by  many  a  cruel  and  inhuman  means,  are  still  looked 
upon  by  the  commonalty  as  no  better  than  buffaloes  or  Rocky 
Mountain  sheep,  to  be  trapped  and  hunted  like  wild  beasts.  As 
for  ten  millions  of  Hamites  whom  they  originally  imported  from 
Africa,  as  they  now  import  Devon  bulls  and  Jersey  cows,  and 
jiist  for  the  very  same  purpose,  there  was  shown  considerable 
sympathy  and  Christian  brotliership  some  thirty  years  ago  ；  and 
beginning  with  John  Brown ,  that  righteous  Saxon,  500,000  of 
the  flower  of  the  nation  were  to  be  butchered  to  atone  for  the 
iniquity  of  merchandizing  upon  God's  images.  And  though  they 
now  have  so  condescended  themselves  as  to  ride  in  the  same 
cars  with  the  -'  darkies/'  they  still  keep  up  their  Japhetic  vanity 
by  keeping  themselves  at  respectable  distances  from  the  race 
which  they  bought  with  their  own  blood.  Down  in  the  state 
of  Delaware,  whither  I  Avas  once  taken  by  a  friend  of  mine  as 
his  guest,  I  was  astonished  to  find  a  separate  portion  of  a  town 
given  up  Avholly  to  negroes.  Upon  telling  my  friend  that  this 
making  a  sharp  racial  distinction  appeared  to  me  very  Pagan- 
like, his  emphatic  answer  was  that  he  Avould  rather  be  a  Pagan 
and  live  separate  from し' niggers,"  than  be  a  Clii'istian  and  live 
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in  the  same  quarters  with  them! 

But  strong  and  unchristian  as  their  feeling  is  against  the 
Indians  and  the  Africans,  the  prejudice,  the  aversion,  the  re- 
pugnance, which  they  entertain  against  the  children  of  Sina  are 
something  whicli  we  in  heathendom  have  never  seen  the  like. 
The  land  which  sends  over  missionaries  to  China,  to  convert  her 
sons  and  daughters  to  Christianity  from  the  nonsense  of  Con- 
fucius and  the  superstitions  of  Buddha, ― the  very  same  land 
abhors  even  the  shadow  of  a  Chinaman  cast  upon  its  soil. 
There  never  was  seen  such  an  anomaly  upon  the  face  of  this 
earth.  Is  Christian  mission  a  child's  play^  a  chivalry  more 
puerile  than  that  engaged  the  wit  of  Cervantes,  that  it  should 
bo  sent  to  a  people  so  much  disliked  by  the  people  who  send  it  ? 

The  main  reasons  which  make  the  Chinese  so  objectionable 
to  the  Christian  Americans  I  understand  to  be  three : 

1. The  Chinese  carry  away  all  their  savings  to  their  home,  and 
thus  impoverish  the  land.  ―  That  is,  that  they  might  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Americans,  they  must  spend  up  all  they 
earned  in  AmericiXj  and  go  home  empty-handed.  A  strange 
doctrine  this  to  hear  from  the  people  who  inculcate  the  lessons 
of  industry  and  provision  upon  themselves.  "  All  things  what- 
soever ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to 
them/'  Do  all  the  American  and  European  merchants  and 
； savants  and  engineers  who  come  to  our  shores, —— do  they  leave 
all  their  earnings  with  us，  and  go  home  without  bank-accounts 
in  their  favor  ？  Do  ire  not  pay  each  one  of  then"  200，  300， 
400，  500，  800  dollars  a  month  in  solid  gold,  scarcely  a  third  of 
which  ho  usually  spends  in  our  land,  and  goes  away  with  tlie 
rest  to  buy  ease  and  comforts  in  his  homeland  ？  And  yet  ive 
send  them  out  with  thanks,  Avith  presents  of  silk-robes  and 
bronze-vases,  and  oftentimes  witli  imperial  decorations  and 
pensions  affixed  thereto.  They  did  the  service  corresponding  to 
the  money  Ave  paid  them,  (at  least  、ve  suppose  they  did),  and 
Ave  do  not  think  ourselves  robbed  by  them.    By  what  laws  under 
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heaven  are  the  Chinese  compelled  to  leave  all  their  earnings  in 
America  after  they  have  helped  to  cut  a  railroad  through  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  planted  and  watered  vineyards  in  Cali- 
fornia ？  They  do  not  carry  away  gold  for  nothing,  as  self-styled 
Christians  sometimes  did  by  directing  muzzles  of  guns  at  the 
defenceless  heathens ,  and  kidnapping  supple  babies  from  the 
breasts  of  suckling  mothers.  The  Chinamen  leave  the  work 
behind  them  equivalent  to  'the  money  they  carry  away.  The 
gold  is  now  theirs  by  Nature's  inherent  law,  and  who  art  thou 
that  deniest  the  sacred  right  of  property  to  the  sons  oi  nonest 
toil ！  We  the  "  pitiable  heathens  ，，  send  our  foreign  employees 
with  honors  and  ceremonies,  and  they  the  "  blessed  Christians  " 
kick  us  out  with  derisive  languages.  Can  these  things  be,  O 
God  of  Vengeance  ！ 

2.  The  Chmese  with  their  stuboom  adherence  to  their  national 
ways  and  customs,  bring  indecencies  upon  the  Christian  commimify. 
― True,  pigtails  and  flowing  pantaloons  are  not  very  decent 
things  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  of  Boston  or  New  York.  But 
do  you  think  corsets  and  compressed  abdomens  are  fine  things 
to  see  in  the  streets  of  Peking  or  Hankow  ？  "  But  Chinese 
are  filthy  in  their  habits,  and  tricky  in  their  dealings  "with 
others/'  you  say.  I  wish 1 could  show  you  some  specimens  of 
the  noble  Caucasian  race  roaming  in  the  Eastern  poi'ts，  who 
are  as  filthy,  as  stinkv,  as  putrefactive^  as  a  poor  pox-^tricken 
Chinaman  who  is  dungeoned  by  the  San  Francisco  quarantine 
in  a  manner  as  if  he  had  upset  ten  imperial  thrones.  As  for 
the  alleged  moral  obliquity  of  the  Chinese :  Have  you  ever 
heard  of  a  Chinaman  throwing  a  bombshell  at  city-police,  or 
disgracing  the  American  womanhood  in  the  mid-day  sun  ？  、Vhy 
not  enact  anti-German  laws  and  anti-Italian  laws  as  well  if  the 
social  order  and  decency  are  your  aim  ？  What  are  the  iniquities 
of  the  poor  Chinamen  that  you  persecute  them  with  so  much 
rigor,  except  they  be  their  defencelessnesS;  and  abject  submission 
to  your  Gothic  will '？    Would  that  the  iniquities  of  the  Caucasian 
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sojourners  in  our  land  be  counted  that  they  be  weighed  over 
against  those  of  Chinamen  ！  If  we  had  done  to  American  or 
English  citizens  in  our  land  half  as  much  indignities  as  are  done 
to  the  helpless  Chinese  in  America,  Ave  would  soon  be  visited 
Avith  fleets  of  gunboats,  ana  in  the  name  oi justice  and  humanity, 
would  be  compelled  to  pay  $  50,000  per  capita  for  the  lives  of 
those  worthless  loafers,  whose  only  worth  as  human  beings 
consists  in  their  having  blue  eyes  and  white  skins,  and  in  noth- 
ing more.  Christendom  seems  to  possess  another  Gospel,  in 
addition  to  one  preached  by  Paul  and  Cephas,  which  teaches 
among  other  detestable  things  this : 
Might  is  Right,  and  Mmey  is  that  Might, 

3.  The  Chinese  by  their  tow  tvages  do  mjury  to  the  American 
laborer, — This  sounds  more  plausible  than  the  other  two  reasons. 
It  is  "  Protection  ，，  applied  to  the  imported  labor.  I  do  not 
like  to  see  any  American  household  deprived  of  its  chicken-pies 
on  Sunday  that  a  Chinaman  might  have  a  morsel  more  of  his 
steamed  rice.  But  let  America's  national  conscience  ask  this 
question  to  itself :  Is  4，000，000  square  miles  of  land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey  not  Avide  enough  for  r)5，000，000  or  its  people  ？ 
Are  there  no  space  left  in  Idaho,  Montana,  and  elsewhere,  where 
the  packed  population  of  Canton  and  Foochow  may  be  given 
opportunities  of  coping  with  buffaloes  and  grizzly  bears  to  subdue 
the  land  for  humankind  ？  Where  in  God's  Sacred  Writings,  or 
in  Nature's  fossiled  tablets,  can  be  found  a  statement  that  goes 
to  prove  an  assumption  that  America  must  be  possessed  by  the 
white  race  alone  ？  Or  if  you  like  to  be  argued  without  having 
your  vanity  touched  in  any  way,  you  may  be  persuaded  thus  : 
Grudge  to  the  poor  Chinamen  so  much  charity  as  the  unpardon- 
ing  Jews  did  to  the  heathen  Gibeonites  ；  that  is,  make  them 
" hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  ，，  to  you,  and  you  go 
to  some  more  lordly  occupations  befitting  your  Teutonic  or  Celtic 
origin.  Let  them  wash  all  your  cuffs  and  collars  and  shirts  for 
you  ；  and  they  Avill  serve  you  Avitli  lamblike  meekness,  and  for 
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half  the  price  your  own  Caucasian  laundi^ymen  charge  yon  tvilh .  Or 
send  them  down  into  Arizona  or  New  Mexico  mines  to  fetch 
from  the  bosom  of  infernal  darkness  the  metal  we  prize  so 
highly  in  day- light.  "  Strike  ，，  is  yet  unknown  among  the  poor 
heathens,  unless  some  of  you  teach  them  how  to  do  it  .  A  clnss 
of  laborers  so  meek,  so  uncomplaining^  so  industrious,  and  so 
cheap,  you  cannot  find  anywhere  else  under  the  sun.*  That  to 
so  use  them  in  a  sphere  of  industry  peculiarly  their  own  is  not 
only  befitting  your  Christian  profession,  but  profitable  as  well 
for  your  pockets,  you  have  proved  more  than  once  by  acts  of 
" smugglings  of  Chinamen  ，，  often  enacted  upon  the  Canadian 
frontiers.  Why  refuse  to  bless  your  fellowmen  by  "  policies  ，， 
out  of  jealousies  and  rum-shops  born  ？  Why  not  believe  in  the 
Law  and  Prophets,  and  be  kind  and  merciful  to  strangers ^  that 
the  Lord  of  hosts  may  open  you  the  windows  of  heaven ,  and 
pour  you  out  a  blessing,  that  there  shall  not  be  room  enough 
to  receive  it  ？  But  as  they  now  are,  the  whole  tenor  of  anti- 
Chinese  laws  appears  to  me  to  be  anti-Biblical,  anti-Christian, 
anti-evane^elicalj  and  anti-humanitarian.  Even  the  nonsense  of 
Confucius  teaches  us  very  much  better  things  than  these. 

I  have  cautiously  kept  back  my  nationality  from  my  readers, 
(though  by  this  time  it  mixst  be  pretty  -well  known  to  them). 
But  I  must  make  this  confession  that  I  am  not  a  Chinaman 
myself.  Though  I  am  never  ashamed  of  my  racial  relationship 
to  that  most  ancient  of  nations, ― that  nation  that  gave  Mencius 
and  Confucius  to  the  world,  and  invented  the  manner's  compass 
and  printing  machines  centuries  before  the  Europeans  even 
dreamed  of  them,- ~ yet  to  receive  in  my  person  all  the  indignities 
and  asperities  、vith  which  the  poor  coolies  from  Canton  arc 
goaded  by  the  American  popuhice,  required  nothing  less  than 

^  "I  will  admit  that  at  one  time  I  ba 1 fears  of  the  Chinese  oyerruuniug  this 
country,  but  for  some  years  I  have  had  none.  .  .  .1  do  not  know  what  we  would  do 
without  them,  and  I  undertake  to  say  that  they  are  the  most  quiet,  industrious  and 
altogether  commendable  class  of  foreigners  who  come  here .  There  is  no  other  class 
80  quick  to  learn  and  none  so  faithful.'* ― Senator  Stanford  of  Calif <ymia. 
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Christian  forbearance  to  keep  my  head  and  heart  in  right  order. 
Here  again ，  American  Hebraisms,  which  are  applied  even  in 
the  nomenclatures  of  horses,  ，are  made  use  of  in  the  designations 
of  the  Chinese.  They  are  all  called  "  John，"  and  even  the  kind 
policemen  of  the  city  of  New  York  call  us  by  that  name.  "  Pick 
up  those  Chinamen  in,"  was  the  polite  language  of  a  Chicago 
coachman,  to  whom  we  paid  the  regular  fare,  and  did  nothing 
to  hurt  Iiis  vanity  as  a  protege  of  St.  Patrick.  A  well-clad 
gentleman  sharing  the  same  seat  with  me  in  a  car  asked  me 
to  have  my  comb  to  brush  his  grizzly  beard  ；  and  instead  of  a 
thank  Avhich  we  in  heathendom  consider  as  appropriate  upon 
such  an  occasion,  he  returned  the  comb  saying,  "  "Well  John, 
where  do  you  keep  your  laundry  shop  ？  "  An  intelligent-looking 
genltleman  asked  us  when  we  did  cut  our  cues  ；  and  when  told 
that  we  never  had  cues,  "  Why  "  he  said,  "  I  thought  all  China- 
men have  cues."  That  these  very  gentlemen,  who  seem  to  take 
peculiar  delight  in  deriding  our  Mongolian  origin,  are  themselves 
peculiarly  sensitive  as  to  their  Saxon  birthright,  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  following  little  incident : 

A  STOup  of  young  Japanese  engineers  went  to  examine  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge.  When  under  the  pier,  the  structure  and 
tension  of  each  of  the  suspending  ropes  were  being  discussed 
upon  J  a  silk-hatted,  spectacled,  and  decently  dressed  American 
gentleman  approached  them.  "  Well  John,"  he  intruded  upon 
the  Japanese  scientists,  "  these  things  must  look  awful  strange 
to  you  from  China,  ey  ！  "  One  among  the  Japanese  retorted 
the  insulting  question,  and  said,  "  So  they  must  be  to  you  from 
Ireland."  The  gentleman  got  angry  and  said,  "  No,  indeed  not. 
I  am  not  an  Irish."  "  And  so  we  are  not  Chinese/^  was  the 
gentle  rejoinder.  It  was  a  good  bio 、も and  the  silk-hatted  sulked 
away.    He  did  not  like  to  be  called  an  Irish. 


Time  fails  me  to  speak  of  other  unclu'istian  features  of  Chris- 
tondoni.    What  about  legalized  lottery  which  can  dopemi  for  its 
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stability  upon  its  millions  in  gold  and  silver,  right  in  face  of 
simple  morality  clear  even  to  the  understanding  of  a  child  ；  of 
widespread  gambling  propensities,  as  witnessed  m  scenes  of  cock- 
fights, horse-race,  and  foot-ball  matches  ；  of  pugilism,  more  jn- 
human  than  Spanish  bull-fights  ；  of  lynching,  fitted  more  for 
Hottentots  than  for  the  people  of  a  free  Eepublic  ；  of  i'um-traffic， 
whose  magnitude  can  find  no  parallel  in  the  trade  of  the  whole 
world  ；  of  demagogism  in  politics  ；  of  denominational  jealousies 
in  rehgion  ；  of  capitalists'  tyranny  and  laborers'  insolence  ；  of 
millionaires'  fooleries  ；  of  men's  hypocritical  love  toward  their 
wives  ；  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  ？  Is  this  the  civilization  Ave  were  taught 
by  missionaries  to  accept  as  an  evidence  of  the  superiority  of 
Christian  Religion  over  other  religions  ？  With  what  shaniefaced- 
ness  did  they  declare  unto  us  that  the  religion  which  made 
Europe  and  America  must  surely  be  the  religion  from  on  high  ？ 
If  it  was  Christianity  that  made  the  so-called  Christendom  of 
to-day,  let  Heaven's  eternal  curse  rest  upon  it  ！  Peace  is  the 
last  thing  we  can  find  in  Christendom.  Turmoils,  complexities, 
insane  asylumSj  penitentiaries,  poor-houses 1 

0  for  the  rest  of  the  Morning  Land,  the  quietude  of  the  Lotus 
Pond  I  Xot  the  steam-whistle  that  alarms  us  from  our  disturbed 
sleep,  but  the  carol  of  the  Bird  of  Paradise  that  wakens  us  from 
our  delicious  slumber  ；  not  the  dust  and  jar  of  an  elevated  rail- 
road, but  a  palanquin  borne  by  a lowing  cow  ；  not  marble- 
mansions  built  with  price  of  blood  earned  in  the  Wall  Street 
battle-market,  but  thatched  roofs  with  8weet  contentment  in 
Xature's  bounties.  Are  not  sun,  moon，  and  stars  purer  and 
more  beautiful  objects  of  worship  than  money  and  honors  and 
empty  shows  ？ 

O  heaven  J  I  am  undone  ！  I  was  deceived  ！  I  gave  up  what 
was  really  Peace  for  that  which  is  no  Peace  ！  To  go  back 
to  my  old  faith  I  am  now  too  overgrown  ；  to  acquiesce  in  niy 
new  laith  is  impossible.  O  for  Blessed  Ignorance  that  mieht 
have  kept  me  from  the  knowledge  of  faith  other  than  that 
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which  satisfied  my  good  grandma  ！  It  made  her  industrious, 
patient,  true  ；  and  not  a  compunction  clouded  her  face  as  she 
drew  her  last  l)reath.  Hers  was  Peace  and  mine  is  Doubt  ；  and 
woe  is  me  that  I  called  her  an  idolater,  and  pitied  lior  supersti- 
tion; and  prayed  for  her  soul,  when  I  myself  had  launched  upon 
an  unfathomable  abyss,  tossed  with  fear  and  sin  and  doubt. 
One  thing  I  shall  never  do  in  future  :  I  shall  never  defend 
Christianity  upon  its  being  the  religion  of  Europe  and  America. 
An  "  external  evidence  ，，  of  this  nature  is  not  only  weak,  but 
actually  vicious  in  its  general  effects.  The  religion  that  can 
support  an  immortal  soul  must  have  surm-  and  profounder  bases 
than  such  a  "  show  "  eviaence  to  rest  upon.  Yet  I  once  built 
niy  faith  upon  a  straw  like  that. 


CHAPTER  SEVENTH. 
IN  CHRISTENDOM— AMONG  PHILANTHROPISTS. 

It  Avas  well  said  by  a  Chinese  sage  that  "  he  who  stays  in  a 
mountain  knows  not  the  mountain."  The  fact  is,  distance  lends 
not  only  enchantment  to  a  view,  but  comprehensi veness  as  well. A 
mountain  in  its  true  2 通 portion  can  be  viewed  only  from  a  distance. 

So  with  one's  own  country.  As  long  as  he  lives  in  it,  he  really 
knows  it  not.  That  he  may  understand  its  true  situation,  it  as 
a  part  of  the  great  whole,  its  iroodness  and  badness,  its  strength 
and  Aveakness,  he  must  stand  mraij  from  it.  Who  is  more 
ignorant  of  the  city  of  New  York  than  some  of  its  domiciled 
denizens,  to  whom  the  Central  Park  is  the  only  "  wild  -，  in  the 
universe^  and  the  City  Museum  the  hole  throusrh  which  they  can 
peep  into  the  wild  world  I  The  English  aristocrats  are  famous 
for  their  ignorance  about  their  own  Island  Empire,  Avhich  makes 
their  expensive  travels  around  the  world  almost  a  necessity  to 
make  thvm  anything  near    sonsibk^  subject  of  lier  Britnnnii* 
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Majesty.  So  oftentimes,  missionaries  sent  out  to  convert  heathens 
come  homo  converted  thcmsel  ves,  not  indeed  fi'CMn  their  Christianity, 
but  from  much,  very  much,  of  views  they  used  to  hold  about 
themselves,  Ciu'isteiKkun,  the  "  election "  of  Christians,  the 
damnation  of  heathens,  etc.,  etc.  "  Send  your  darling  son  to 
travel,"  is  a  saying  common  among  niy  countrymen.  Nothing 
rf/^nchaiits  a  man  so  much  as  traveling. 

My  views  about  my  native  land  were  extremely  one-sided  while 
I  stayed  m  it.  \\  hue  yet  a  heathen,  my  country  was  to  me 
the  centre  of  the  universe,  the  envy  of  the  "world.  "  The  soil 
gives  the  five  grains*  in  luxurious  abundance  ；  its  climate  the 
equablest  in  the  world  ；  its  scenery  the  richest,  its  seas  and  lakes 
like  the  eyes  of  a  maiden,  and  its  pine-clad  hills  her  crescent- 
shaped  eyebrows  ；  the  land  itself  overcharged  with  spirit,  the 
very  abode  of  gods,  the  fountain  of  light."  Such,  I  say,  I 
thought  my  country  to  be,  while  I  was  yet  a  heathen.  But 
how  opposite  when  I  was  "  converted  "  ！  I  was  told  of  "  happy 
lands  far,  far  away  ；，，  of  America,  witli  four-huiulred  colleges  and 
universities  ；  of  England,  the  Puritan's  home  ；  of  Germany, 
Luther's  Fatherland  ；  of  Switzerland,  Zwingli's  pncie  ；  of  Knox's 
Scotland  and  Adolphus'  Sweden.  Soon  an  idea  caught  my  mind 
that  my  country  was  really  "  good-for-nothing.''  It  was  a 
heathen  land  whicn  required  missionaries  from  other  countries 
to  make  it  good.  God  of  Heaven  had  never  thought  mucli  about 
it  ；  He  left  it  so  many  years  wholly  in  the  hand  of  devil- ん 
Speaking  of  any  of  its  moral  or  social  defects,  we  were  constantly 
told  that  it  was  not  so  in  America  or  Europe.  Whether  it  could 
ever  be  a  Massachusetts  or  an  England,  I  sincerely  doubted.  I 
did  truly  believe  that  the  world  would  not  be  any  worse  even  if 
my  country  were  wiped  out  of  existence.  "  Is  there  such  a  thing 
as  tax-paying  in  Japan?"  a  girl  in  a  mission  school  was  heard 
to  have  asked  her  teacher.    Poor,  innocent  soul,  slie  imagined 
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her  own  people  to  be  in  such  a  degradation  that  extortion  or 
some  other  heathen  method  of  "  sipping  the  people's  blood  ，，  was 
still  resorted  to  in  her  land,  and  equity  and  right  the  things  pecul- 
iar to  her  adored  America.  "  Denationalizing  influences  of  mis- 
sionaries " are  not  phenomena  wholly  unknown  in  mission-fields. 

But  looking  at  a  distance  from  the  land  of  my  exile,  my 
country  ceased  to  be  a  "  good-for-nothing."  It  began  to  appear 
superbly  beautiful, ― not  the  grotesque  beauty  of  my  heathen 
days,  but  the  harmonic  beauty  of  true  proporlims,  occupying  a 
definite  space  in  the  universe  with  its  own  historic  individualities. 
Its  existence  as  a  nation  was  decreed  by  Heaven  Itself,  and  its 
mission  to  the  world  and  human  race  was,  and  is  being,  distinctly 
announced.  It  was  seen  to  be  a  sacred  reality,  with  purpose 
high  and  ambition  noble,  to  be  for  the  world  and  mankind. 
Thrice  thankful  was  I  that  such  a  glorious  view  of  my  country 
was  vouchsafed  to  my  vision. 

This  is  not  the  only  salubrious  result  of  foreign  travel  however. 
Under  no  other  circumstances  are  we  dnven  more  into  ourselves 
than  Tdif'n  we  live  in  a  strange  land.  Paradoxical  though  it 
may  seem,  we  go  into  the  world  that  we  may  learn  more  about 
ourselves.  Self  is  revealed  to  us  nowhere  more  clearly  than  •where 
we  come  in  contact  with  other  peoples  and  other  countries. 
Introspection  begins  when  another  world  is  presented  to  our  view. 

Several  things  conspire  to  bring  about  this  result.  First  and 
most  evident  of  all,  loneliness  is  unavoidable  to  any  sojourner 
in  a  strange  land.  With  the  best  of  friendship  he  may  form  in  it, 
und  the  freest  use  of  its  language,  he  is  still a  stranger.  A 
conversation,  which  otherwise  might  have  been  enjoyable  and 
exhilarating,  is  made  burdensome  by  an  extra  mental  energy 
required  in  conjujrating  verbs  for  right  tenses  and  moods,  in 
giving  singular  predicates  to  singular  nouns，  (things  unknown 
in  my  language),  and  in  selecting  right  prepositions  out  of  scores 
that  differ  but  slightly  from  one  another.    Invitations  to  friendly 
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dinners  are  deprived  of  much  of  the  anticipated  pleasures  on 
account  of  extra  attentions  necessary  for  conducting  prehensions, 
mastications,  and  doglutitions  in  accordance  Avith  the  fixed  table- 
laws.  We  would  sometimes  appear  with  our  hairs  unbrushecl, 
and  our  attentions  once  called  to  it,  we  "would  sit  all  through 
the  courses  with  our  conscience  pricked  to  the  core.  "We  would 
greatly  prefer,  therefore,  to  be  alone,  and  help  oursolve.s  in  oiu* 
own  styles,  undisturbed  by  the  staring  looks  of  some  ladies 
watching  our  savage  demeanors  with  their  keen  critical  eyes. 
Loneliness  becomes  doubly  sweet  to  us  under  such  circumstances. 
Monologues  and  introspections  are  daily  feasted  upon,  and  the 
objective  and  the  subjective  selfs  are  in  constant  communion 
with  each  other. 

Secondly,  one  is  more  than  an  individual  when  he  steps  out 
of  his  country.  He  carries  in  himself  his  nation  and  his  race. 
His  words  and  actions  are  judged  not  simply  as  his,  but  as  his 
race's  and  his  nation's  as  well.  Thus  in  a  sense,  every  sojourner 
in  a  stange  land  is  a  minister  plenipotentiary  of  his  country.  He 
represents  his  land  and  his  people.  The  world  reads  his  nation 
through  him.  We  know  that  nothing  steadies  a  man  so  much 
as  the  sense  of  high  responsibility.  And  when  I  know  that  my 
country  is  contemned  or  applauded  as  I  behave  myself  meanly 
or  nobly,  then  flippancies,,  flirtings,  and  levities  of  all  sorts  depart 
from  me  at  once.  I  become  as  grave  as  an  ambassador  to  the 
sublime  court  of  St.  James.  Hence  reflection,  consideration,  and 
judgement.  He  who  behaves  otherwise  is  not  worthy  of  his 
nation,  I  believe. 

Thirdly,  we  all  know  what  homesickness  is.  It  is  Nature's 
recoil  upon  one's  uncongenial  surroundings.  Those  familiar  faces 
and  hills  and  fields,  which  we  now  miss,  but  cannot  erase  from 
our  mental  vision ，  seek  for  dominancy  in  our  souls  ；  and  in  our 
very  efforts  to  conform  ourselves  to  the  new  environments,  the 
home  with  its  jealous  love  binds  us  the  more  to  its  sweet  recol- 
lections.   Then  comes  Melancholy  to  dissolve  the  aching  heart 
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to  tears,  and  drives  us  into  dells  and  woods  to  engage  in  musings 
and  fitful  prayers.  Our  eyes  follow  the  sun  as  he  rolls  clown 
into  the  western  main,  and  bid  】iim  to  tell  our  dear  ones  at 
home  as  they  behold  him  in  his  rising  glory,  that  we  are  well 
here  and  think  of  them.  Thus  in  spirits'  land  we  dwell. 
Swallows  come  and  go,  men  sell  and  gain  or  lose,  but  to  the 
exiled  from  home  monotony  runs  throughout  the  year, ― com- 
munion Avith  himself,  with  God,  and  with  spirits. 

It  must  have  been  with  some  such  providential  purpose  liko 
these  that  IVFoses  was  driven  to  the  land  of  the  Midianites  before  he 
eanie  forth  as  u  deliverer  of  his  people.    Elijah's  "  flight  to  Beer- 
sheba  "  has  ever  been  a  fact  of  infinite  consolation  to  one  who  in 
a  strange  land  strives  to  seek  God  in  the  loneliness  of  his  soul. 
" Sit  on  the  desert  stone 
Like  Elijah  ut  Horeb's  cave  alone  ； 
And  a  gentle  voice  comes  through  the  wild, 
Like  a  father  consoling  his  fretful  child, 
That  banishes  bitterness,  wrath,  and  fear, 
Saying  '  Man  is  distant,  but  God  is  near'." 
St.  P;uil，s  "  Arabia  "  has  always  been  construed  in  such  a  sense, 
for  nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  that  the  Apostle  to  the 
Gentiles  should  have  his  term  of  internal  discipline,  that  he 
might  grasp  the  Son  "  at  the  first  hand,"  and  come  forth  and 
announce  to  the  world  and  say  :• ~ 

" I  certify  you,  brethren,  that  the  gospel  which  was  preached 
uf  me  is  not  after  man.  For  I  neither  received  it  of  man,  neither 
was  I  tauirlit  it  J  btit  by  the ir  relation  of  Jesus  Chri え" 

Soon  after  my  arrival  in  America,  I  、vas  "picked  up  ，，  by  :i 
Pennsylvania  doctor,  himself  a  philanthropist  of  the  most  prac- 
tical type.  After  probing  a little  into  my  inner  nature,  he  agreed 
to  take  me  into  his  custody,  pau\  placed  me  among  his  "  attend- 
juits  "  with  a  prospect  that  I  might  taste  all  the  ways  up  from 
the  very  】o、vcst  of  practical  charity.    The  cliango  was  quite  a 
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sudden  one  for  me  from  an  officer  in  an  Imperial  Government 
to  an  attendant  in  an  Asylum  for  Idiots  ；  but  I  did  not  feel  it, 
as  the  Carpenter-Son  of  Nazareth  taught  me  now  an  entirely 
new  view  of  lue. 

Let  me  here  note  that  I  entered  a  hospital  service  witli 
somewhat  the  same  aim  as  that  which  drove  Martin  Luther  into 
his  Erfiirth  convent.  I  took  this  step,  not  because  I  thought 
the  world  needed  my  service  in  that  line,  much  less  did ェ seek 
it  as  an  occupation,  ( poor  though  I  was),  but  because  I  thought 
it  to  be  the  only  refuge  from  "  the  wrath  to  come/'  there  to 
put  my  flesh  in  subjection,  and  to  so  discipline  myself  as  to 
reach  the  state  of  inward  purity,  and  thus  inherit  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  At  the  bottom,  therefore,  I  was  egoistic,  and  I  was 
to  learn  through  many  a  painful  experience  that  egoism  in 
whatever  form  it  appears  is  of  devils,  and  is  sin.  In  my  efforts 
to  conform  myself  to  the  requirements  of  Philanthropy,  which 
are  perfect  self-sacrifice  and  total  self-fovgetfulness,  my  innate 
selfishness  was  revealed  to  me  in  all  its  fearful  enormities  ；  and 
overpowered  with  the  darkness  I  descried  in  myself,  I  sunk,  and 
writhed  in  unspeakable  agonies.  Hence  the  dreary  records  of 
this  part  of  my  existence.  The  present-day  reader,  more  ac- 
customed to  the  sunny  side  of  human  existence,  may  not  be 
disposed  to  take  them  in  with  any  degree  of  seriousness  ；  but 
to  the  sufterer  】iimself，  they  are  the  accounts  of  veritable 
Actualities  out  of  which  came  the  long-sought  Peace,  and  all  the 
blessed  fruits  resulting  therefrom. 

But  aside  from  my  internal  struggles,  my  life  in  the  Hospital 
was  very  far  from  being  unpleasant.  The  Superintendent  was  a 
man  who  took  genuine  interest  in  my  welfare,  and  looked  after 
me  with  real  affections  second  only  to  those  he  lavished  upon 
his  own  children.  He  believed  in  the  rieht  state  of  body  for  right 
morals  and  conducts  ；  so  naturally  his  solicitude  toward  me  was 
more  about  niy  stomach  than  about  my  soul.  Those  who  knew 
him  not  took  him  for  a  rabid  materialist,  especially  when  they 
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heard  him  talk  about  his  favorite  subject,  "  Moral  Imbecility/' 
meaning  by  that  constitutional  depravity  caused  by  parental 
mistakes  and  vile  environments.  But  a  materialist  and  atheist 
he  was  not.  He  had  a  firm  trust  in  Providence,  as  shown  in 
his  constant  references  to  it  as  the  Hand  that  guided  him 
through  all  his  life.  He  even  attributed  my  coming  under  his 
care  to  Something  more  than  mere  chance,  and  cared  and 
watched  over  me  accordingly.  His  Biblical  knowledge  was  ex- 
tensive, and  though  not  strictly  "  Orthodox  ，，  in  his  religious 
professions,  he  abhored  the  heartless  intellectualisnij  and  would 
often  pronounce  Unitarianivsm  as  "  the  narrowest  and  driest  of 
sects,"  and  this,  notwithstanding  his  wife  was  a  charming  Unita- 
rian woman,  and  a  large  part  of  his  employees  "were  recruited 
from  Massachusetts.  He  indeed  sometimes  "  roared  lite  a  devil/' 
as  my  Irish  colleague  used  to  tell  me,  at  which  the  whole  house 
trembled,  and  everybody  tried  to  stand  at  a  safe  distance  from 
him  ；  but  withal  he  had  a  heart  encompassing  the  whole  of  his 
large  heterogeneous  family,  a  maimed  little  Johnj^  and  a  mute 
little  Sophie  bcinsi  equally  at  ease  with  him  as  our  able  and 
strong  matron,  who  would  often  keep  him  at  bay,  and  bid  liim 
to  keep  his  mouth  shut.  The  Doctor's  musical  skill  was  con- 
siderable, and  many  a  time  after  the  family  was  dismissed,  he 
sung  to  the  piano  played  by  our  music  teacher  ；  and  many  a 
time  in  my  internal  agonies,  my  soul  was  stilled  by  his  tremulous 
voice  as  he  threw  his  whole  fervor  into  his  favorite  piece, 
" Slowly  by  God's  hand  unfurled, 
Down  around  the  weary  world, 
Falls  the  darkness  ；  Oh!  how  still 
Is  the  working  of  His  "will." 
But  it  Avas  neither  his  religion  nor  】iis  music  that  made  me 
his  admirer  and  faithful  learner.  It  was  his  systematic  thought 
steadily  carried  into  practice,  his  well-directed  will  which  gradually 
subdued  rocky  Pennsylvania  hills,  and  made  out  of  them  a 
flourishing  colony  for  the  most  unfortunate  of  mankind  ；  his 
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administrative  skill  which  could  rule  and  guide  and  keep  in 
subjection  some  seven-hundred  demented  souls  ；  his  large  am- 
bition extending  to  dim  future,  which  it  will  take  his  lifetime, 
and  his  sons'  lifetime  to  realize, ― all  these  made  him  a  wonder 
and  a  study  to  me,  such  that  I  never  have  seen  either  in 
my  homeland  or  anywhere  else.  If  he  helped  me  not  in  un- 
riddling the  tough  religious  doubts  with  which  I  was  then 
afflicted,  he  taught  me  how  to  make  the  most  out  of  my  life 
and  religion  ；  that  Philanthropy  with  whatever  high  and  delicate 
sentiment  it  might  be  backed,  is  of  but  little  practical  use  in 
this  practical  world,  unless  it  has  a  clear  head  and  an  iron  will 
to  make  it  a  blessing  to  the  suffering  humanity.  Xo  courses 
in  "  Practical  Theology  ，，  could  have  taught  me  this  invaluable 
lesson  so  well  and  so  impressively  as  the  living  example  of  this 
practical  man.  He  it  was  who  rescued  me  from  degenerating  into 
that  morbid  religiosity  (if  I  may  so  call  it)  wherein  those  so  afflicted 
" Sign  for  wretchedness,  yet  shun  the  、vretched， 
Nursing  in  some  delicious  solitude, 
Their  dainty  loves  and  slothful  sympathies." 
The  Doctor  remained  to  the  last  hour  the  most  trusted  of  niy 
mends  ；  and  with  all  the  differences  in  age,  race,  nationality  and 
temperament^  the  love  I  contracted  toward  him  has  proved  to 
be  the  most  enduring.  Oft  in  my  New  England  college  days, 
when  others  of  my  good  friends  were  solicitous  about  my  heart 
and  head,  he  remembered  my  stomach,  and  would  often  send 
me  some  substantial  helps,  blading  me  to  fetch  good  square 
meals  and  be  cheerful.  And  even  after  my  return  home,  when 
my  out-of-routine  ways  of  action  put  my  mental  and  spiritual 
sanity  in  question  with  many  who  belonged  to  the  same  house- 
hold of  Faith  with  me,  it  was  he  who  never  doubted  my  Veracity 
as  well  as  Orthodoxy,  and  sent  me  succor  and  cheer  from 
beyond  the  ocean.  Indeed  it  was  he  who  humanized  me.  My 
Christianity  would  have  been  a  cold  and  rigid  and  mipracticaWe 
thing  had  I  only  books  and  colleges  and  seminaries  to  teach  me 
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in  it.    In  how  manifold  a  way  the  Great  Spirit  does  mould  us! 

Mrs.  Superintendent  was  a  Unitarian.  In  all  my  reading  in 
Christian  literature  at  home,  I  conceived  anything  but  favorable 
opinions  about  Unitarianism.  I  thought  it  worse  than  hea- 
thenism, and  more  dangerous  because  of  its  seeming  affinity  to 
Christianity.  I  confess,  at  first  I looked  upon  her  with  strong 
suspicions.  I  imagined  she  was  all  brain  and  no  heart,  insensible 
to  all  that  was  tender  and  divinely  womanly  in  the  life  of  the 
Great  Master.  And  I  did  not  conceal  my  repugnance  of  the 
Unitarian  doctrines  from  before  my  good  hostess, ― a  rude  bar- 
barian as  I  was.  But lo!  she  proved  her  possession  of  heart,  a 
good  tender  womanly  heart,  by  her  work  in  accordance  with  her 
own  Lnitarian  principles.  My  Orthodoxy  was  of  no  obstacle  to 
her  to  befriend  me.  She  with  the  Doctor  succored  me  frequently, 
and  more  than  ho,  with  her  womanly  instinct,  she  "  sniffed  out  " 
my  peculiar  pains  and  comforted  me  aceordinfflv.  Oft  during 
her  last  illness  she  remembered  me  in  the  tenderest  terms  ；  and 
only  few  days  before  she  joined  Dorothea  Dix  and  other  Unitarian 
saintesses  in  the  Father's  Kingdom,  ihe  one  who  "  incorrigibly  ，， 
supported  the  Puritanic  doctrines  was  not  forgotten  ；  and  as  her 
last  mission-work  for  the  heathen,  she  sent  me  from  beyond  the 
seas  a  Christmas  gift  of  most  substantial  shape  to  help  me  for- 
ward in  the  work  whicn  she  knew  was  not  Unitarian.  I  believe 
an  Orthodoxy  that  cannot  be  reconciled  with  such  a  Unitarianism 
is  not  worthy  to  be  called  Orthodox  or  Straight-Doctrined.  The 
true  liberality,  as  I  take  it,  is  allowance  and  forbearance  of  all 
honest  beliefs  with  an  unflinching  conviction  in  one's  own  laith. 
Belief  in  myself  that  I  can  know  s ひ》 w  Truth,  and  disbelief  in 
myself  that  T  can  know  all  TrutliSj  arc  the  foundations  of  the 
true  Christian  liberality,  the  sources  of  all  goodwills  and  peaceful 
dealings  Avith  all  mankind.  Of  course  I  was  not  converted  to 
these  healthy  views  in  a  day,  but  that  our  worthy  Mrs.  Superin- 
tendent was  largely  instnimental  in  bringing  me  up  to  this 
ideal,  I  have  no  doubt  whatever. 
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Another  inspiring  object  in  the  Hospital  was  its  matron.  No 
man  I  know  of  was  firmer  than  she  ；  yet  she  was  a  woman  ！ 
She  scored  through  the  spacious  building  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  casting  her  observant  eyes  on  this  boy  and  that  girl ； 
and  woe  to  a  careless  attendant  who  put  Johny's  stockings  to 
Georgie's  feet,  or  Sarah's  bonnet  upon  Susie's  head.  That  woman 
can  rule  as  well  as  man  was  demonstrated  to  me  by  this  worthy 
lady  beyond  any  question  of  doubt.  She  cortainly  is  a  product 
of  Christian  America,  to  Avhoni  heathendom  with  all  the  grace 
and  virtue  of  its  womanhood  cannot  bring  forth  any  equal. 

One  more  lovable  soul  to  whom  I  became  firmly  attached 
during  my  hospital  days  I  must  not  fail  to  mention,  as  one  who 
smoothed  away  much  of  my  angular  Christianity.  He  was  from 
the  state  of  Delaware,  was  decidedly  a  Southerner  in  sympathy, 
a  skilled  young  physician,  an  Episcopalian  in  】iis  religious 
profession  J  agile  and  dexterous  in  dancing,  could  make  an  excel- 
lent actor,  could  write  poetry,  an  admirer  of  the  Stuart  kings, 
good,  kind,  and  a  most  sympathetic  of  friends.  In  his  presence, 
disappeared  all  at  once  my  prejudice  against  the  Rebe レ South， 
engendered  in  my  bosom  by  my  Xew  England  sympathies  and 
acquaintances.  My  Puritanic  faith  and  Cromwellian  admiration 
were  no  obstacles  to  admit  him  to  my  confidence  and  love.  He 
once  took  me  to  his  Delaware  home,  that  he  might  show  me 
real  ladies,  at  all  comparable  to  those  whom  I  described  to  him 
at  my  ideals.  He  said  that  such  did  really  exist  in  America, 
but  not  in  Pennsylvania  or  Massachusetts.  He  hired  a  hackney 
coach,  and  took  me  rounci  first  to  the  Governor's  house,  and 
then  to  the  Ex-Governor's,  and  so  on  ；  and  as  often  as  we  came 
out  of  the  presence  of  a  beauty  to  whom  we  paid  our  homage, 
he  asked  me  "Ho、v  is  that?"  Upon  telling  him  that  she  was 
not  yet  up  to  my  ideal,  he  tried  another,  and  then  j-till  another, 
doing  his  utmost  to  wrest  the  words  of  approbation  from  me, 
as  the  old  knight  did  from  his  contestant  for  his  idol.  But ェ 
remained  true  to  myself,  and  disappointed  him  at  last.    "  What 
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do  you  want  then  in  Delaware?"  he  said  to  me  finally  in 
bewilderment.  It  was  the  peach  season,  and  I  studied  in  Geo- 
graphy while  at  home  about  the  superlative  quality  of  Delaware 
peaches.  I  therefore  asked  for  some  of  the  best  of  them  in  the 
state.  Such  he  speedily  and  gladly  ordered,  and  I  had  all I 
wanted  and  was  perfectly  satisfied. — This  was  he  who  revealed 
to  me  the  half  of  America  from  which  my  Yankee  sympathies 
had  kept  me  in  ignorance.  Generous,  sympathetic,  ti'ue，  unsus- 
picious,—— why  the  whole  of  American  Christianity  does  not  go 
by  dollars  and  cents ^  with  Jonathan  Edwards  and  Theodore 
Parker.  There  is  such  <a  tiling  as  chivalric  Christianity ,  a  tiling 
very  inudi  to iny  national  licart.  I  took  up  somewhat  of  the 
spirit  of  my  Southern  friend,  committed  to  memory  many 
passages  from  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  which  he  presented 
me  with,  and  began  to  take  delight  in  attending  the  Episcopal 
services.  Led  by  God's  Spirit,  breadth  does  never  contradict 
with  one's  growing  conviction  in  his  own  faith  ；  and  I  am  ever 
thankful  that  I  befriended  half  of  Christendom  through  my 
Delaware  friend,  without  weakening  in  the  least  my  unbounded 
admiration  for  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  my  attachments  to  those 
precious  truths  contained  in  the  Puritanic  form  of  Christianity. 

The  limited  space  only  forbids  me  to  make  mention  of  other 
good  friends  and  sweet  influences,  who  and  which  acted  upon 
me  during  my  stay  in  the  Hospital.  Even  from  the  Irish  soil, 
and  that  not  from  among  its  gentries,  came  inspirations  and 
Avidoning  of  my  mental  and  spiritual  horizons.  One  strong  man 
I  particularly  remember,  who  had  a  worshipful  admiration  for 
Gladstone,  and  who,  when  I  told  him  of  my  envy  for  his  owning 
such  a  mighty  sovereign  as  Queen  Victoria,  signified  his  strong 
dissent  with  a  stamping  and  a  remark  :  "  I  would  rather  be 
ruled  by  the  king  of  Abyssinia  than  be  a  subject  of  that  d ― able 
woman."  And  yet  what  a  goodness  of  heart, and  piety  too,  in 
these  misrepresented  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Emerald  lAo, 

With  these  descriptions  of  my  surroundings  I  may  be  allowed 
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to  give  some  more  of  my  cnaries. 

Jan. 1， 1885.— Cold.  Last  night  felt  much  about  'justi- 
fication by  faith  ！  Was  on  duty  auring  night.  The  first 
time  I  took  up  the  work  of  caring  the  sick,  I  thanked 
God  that  He  opened  a  way  for  me. 

The  first  day  as  an  attendant  in  an  asylum.  The  long- 
cherished  line  of  labor,  hallowed  by  the  names  of  John  Howard, 
Elizabeth  Fry,  and  innumerable  other  saints  and  saintesses,  was 
now  opened  to  me.  Indeed,  I  felt 丄 became  a  saint  myself. 
But  already  from  the  very  beginning  of  this  my  attempt  to 
justify  myself  by  "  the  works  of  the  law,"  a  voice  said  deep 
down  in  my  bosom,  "  a  man  is  justified  by  faith  without  the 
deeds  of  the  law." 

Jan.  6. ― Read  the  Book  of  Job  ；  much  consoled. 

Again  with  the  help  of  the  venerable  Albert  Barnes.  The  two 
volumes  of  his  Commentaries  were  hurried  through  without  a 
stop.  That  the  final  outcome  of  all  evils  is  good,  was  now 
indelibly  impressed  upon  my  mind.  Ever  since  I  seldom  have 
missed  this  view  of  life,  even  amidst  the  darkest  of  clouds. 

Jan. 11， Sunday —Was  on  duty  all  the  day  through. 
Read  Havergal ； much  taught  in  spiritual  things. 

Jan.  25,  Sunday. 一 This  life  is  a  school  where  we  are  taught 
how  to  enter  the  heaven.  The  greatest  achievement  of  this 
life,  therefore,  is  to  learn  "  the  precious  and  eternal  lessons." 

isew  lessons  are  being  taught  by  ministering  angels,  Frances 
Havergal  the  most  conspicuous  among  them.  Till  then  this 
earthly  life  was  all  in  all  to  me,  even  under  the  Christian 
dispensation.  The  new  laith  was  accepted  more  for  utilitarian 
purposes,  such  as  happy  homes,  free  governments,  etc.,  than  for 
its  intrinsic  spiritual  worth.  "  To  make  niy  country  as  strong 
as  Europe  or  America/'  was  the  prime  aim  of  my  life,  and  I 
welcomed  Christianity  as  I  thought  it  a  great  engine  for  carrying 
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out  this  design.  And  O  how  many  do  still  accept  it  for  its 
sociopolitical  reasons!  But  now  the  love  of  country  was  to  bo 
sacrificed  for  the  love  of  heaven,  that  the  former  might  be 
restored  to  me  in  its  truest  and  highest  significance. 

Feb.  2. 一 The  idea  of  my  sonship  to  God;  greatly  en- 
couraged. 

Feb. 11. ― Read  Phillips  Brooks  on  Influence  of  Jesus/' 
and  greatly  encouraged. 

A  grand  discovery  that  I  am  God's  son  and  not  his  brother 
or  equal.  Why  strive  to  compete  with  him  in  strength  and 
purity  J  that  I  be  received  upon  "  equal  footings  ，，  by  Him  ？ 
Presumptuous  little  god  of  the  world  ！  know  thyself,  and  things 
will  go  well  with  thee. 

And  Phillips  Brooks  I  what  struggling  souls  he  failed  to  strongtli- 
en  and  support  ？  What  a  depth  under  his  surplice,  and  what 
a  broadness  behind  his  Prayer-Book!  As  I  pored  over  his  DOok， 
I  thought  he  knew  personally  all  my  ills  for  which  he  had 
specifies  to  offer.  A  wayfarer  takes  in  a  breath  after  a  draught 
of  his  elixir,  and  for  a  week  or  two,  he  marches  on  with  songs 
upon  his  lips,  the  earth  with  all  its  bristles  and  mountains  and 
valleys  leveled  and  smoothed  before  him. 

Feb. 14. ― As  far  as  I  know  is  my  own  knowledge  and 
truth.  The  world  may  have  different  opinions,  but  they 
are  not  mine  ；  hence  I  am  not  responsible  for  them.  Let 
me  care  for  what  I  know,  and  for  no  more. 

The  extent  and  limit  of  my  knowledge  、vas  to  be  defined  that 
I  might  armor  myself  against  the  raultitiidinous  opinions  whicn 
were  now  forced  upon  me  for  acceptance.  America  is  a land 
of  sects,  where  each  tries  to  augment  its  numbers  at  the  expense 
of  others.  Already  such  strange  isms  as  Unitarianism,  Swedon- 
borgianism,  Quakerism,  etc.，  to  say  nothing  of  others  with  which  I 
was  already  familiar,  were  being  tried  upon  me.  The  poor 
heathen-convert  is  at 】o お whicn  to  make  his  own  ；  so  I  made 
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up  my  mind  to  accept  none  of  them.  What  mortals  under  heaven 
can  make  a  "  right-choice  ，，  out  of  dozens  and  scores  of  denom- 
inations, each  having  its  own  merits  and  demerits  ？  Why 
torment  a  poor  convert  Avith  tlie  etymology  of  ^CLTtriQM  and 
persuade  mm  to  be  "  clipped,"  when  authorities  equally  as  great 
and  pious  maintain  that  even  sprinkling  is  not  necessary  for  liis 
eternal  salvation.  Be  merciful  to  the  poor  convert,  ye  "  Chris- 
tians at  home ノ，  and  he  broad, 

Feb. 18. ― Much  doubting  ；  not  a little  troubled.  My  heart 
must  be  fixed  upon  God.  Men's  opinions  are  various,  but 
God's  Truth  must  be  one.  Unless  taught  hy  God  Himself,  the 
true  knowledge  cannot  be  obtained. 

Horrid  struggles  with  the  "  selections  ，，  of  Truth.  Is  Jesus  a 
God  or  a  man?  If  I  believe  He  is  a  man,  shall I  not  be 
condemned  in  eternal  hell-fire?  Yet  they  say  that  Emerson, 
Garrison,  Lowell,  Martineau,  unci  other  great  and  brave  and 
learned  men  saia  that  He  Avas  a  man.  My  belief  in  the  divinity 
of  Christ  was  then  as  foolish  and  groundless  as  the  superstitious 
idolatry  I  had  left  behind  with  so  much  sacrifice.  AVhilo  my 
struggle  upon  this  point  is  yet  unsettled,  another  set  of  divines 
comes  to  me,  and  kindly  cautions  me  not  to  be  deceived  by 
Protestant  devils,  and  favors  me  with  a  copy  of  Cardinal  Gib- 
bons' " Faith  of  Our  Fathers,"  to  peruse  it  with  nil  prayerful 
diligence.  And  as  soon  as  my  attention  is  seriously  turned 
toward  the  solution  of  this  momentous  problem,  the  ajrnostic  in 
the  name  of  Darwin,  Huxley,  and  Spencer,  aclmoni.shes  me  to 
give  up  the  futile  question,  and  to  resb  in  the  visible  and  the 
tangible.  Then  souls  in  all  outward  appearances  as  pious  as 
Madame  Guyon  herself,  tells  me  that  their  prophet  Swedenborg 
saw  heaven  with  his  own  eyes,  und  testified  with  all  his  mighty 
intellect  that  all  wliat 】k—  said  and  wrote  was  absolutely  true. 
But  says  great  physiologist  Dr.  Flint,  that  Swedenborg  was  u 
genuine  lunatic.    Woe  is  a  conscientious  heathen-convert  in  the 
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midst  of  all  these  controversies.  His  mind  is  hurled  from  one 
end  of  the  intellectual  universe  to  the  other,  with  no  position 
safe  from  some  attacks  of  most  ponderous  nature.  Once  more 
I  thought  of  peace  and  serenity  i.i my  grandma's  "heathen" 
faith.  Say  not,  O  ye  gect-l.ounJ  Christians,  "Better  one  year 
of  Europe  than  a  cycle  of  Cathay  ；  "  for  you  promised  us  a  peace 
whicn  yoa  really  do  not  have.  If  dissensions  aud  religious 
animosities  arc  the  things  to  be  desired  for,  we  had  them  enough 
in  "  Cathay  ，，  without  entangling  ourselves  in  fresh  dissensions  of 
your  make  and  origin.  I  remember  I  once  went  to  a  missionary 
and  asked  him  the  raison  d'etre,  if  there  was  one,  of  sects  among 
Christians.  He  told  me  that  in  his  view  the  existence  of  sects 
was  a  real  blessing,  as  it  engendered  "  emulation "  among 
different  denominations,  and  thus  brought  about  more  purity 
in  churches,  and  rapider  growth  of  God's  kingdom.  When， 
however,  a  few  months  after  this,  we  started  up  a  new  church 
of  our  own,  contrived  in  a  fashion  not  very  palatable  to  his  taste, 
the  very  same  missionary  sharply  reprimanded  our  audacity,  by 
telling  us  that  we  must  not  add  one  more  new  sect  to  hundreds 
Avhicn  were  already  disgracing  the  cause  of  Christianity.  But 
、ve  never  have  been  able  to  comprehend  his  logic.  If  the 
existence  of  sects  is  "  a  real  blessing,"  why  not  increase  the 
number  of  sects,  and  get  more  benefit  out  of  them!  But  if  it 
is  a  curse,  as  we  poor  converts  still  imagine  it  to  be,  why  not 
attempt  to  annihilate  it,  and  make  Methodism,  Presbyterirmism， 
Congregationalism,  Quakerism,  and  all  other  hai'mless  and  harm- 
ful isms  into  one  great  united  whole.  Crank-headed  as  we  are, 
we  never  can  unriddle  the  paradoxical  statement  of  our  mis- 
sionary friend. 

March  8. ― Feeling  the  importance  of  sanctification  more 
and  more.  The  "  Ideal  Purity  ，， lies  before  my  eyes,  but  I 
cannot  enter  that  state.    A  wretched  being  that 丄 am! 

March  22. ― Man  is  too  finite  a  creature  to  be  able  to  rest 
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upon,  and  occupy,  the  whole  of  the  Infinite  Foundation  of 
Wisdom.  Only  he  can  do  is  to  lodge  himself  in  a little 
corner  of  this  Foundation.  As  soon  as  he  gets  to  even  this 
corner,  he  can  be  calm  and  quiet， 一 so  strong  is  the  Rock. 
This  explains  the  existence  of  different  sects,  and  the  success 
of  every  one  of  them. 

A  more  humane  and  rational  explanation  of  "'  sects."  I  believe 
Phillips  Brooks  helped  me  out  to  this. 

April '5，  Easter  Sunday.— Beautiful  day.  Spirit  was  power- 
ed, and  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  had  a  glimpse  of 
Heaven  and  Immortality  ！  0  the  joy  inestimable  ！  A  moment 
of  such  holy  joy  is  worth  years  of  all  the  joys  which  the 
world  can  give.  My  spiritual  blindness  was  felt  more  and 
more,  and  I  prayed  earnestly  for  light. 

A  day  of  Resurrection  indeed  ！  After  months  of  continual 
gloom  and  wrestlings  with  Spirit,  this  revelation  and  respite  Avere 
welcome  to  me  beyond  my  powers  of  description.  I  remember 
I  tasted  the  painted  eggs  placed  before  me  with  a  relish  more 
than  lingual.  In  them,  (i.e.  when  they  were  fresh,  and  not  after 
they  were  boiled  and  hardened  and  painted,)  I  read  a  sermon 
illustrasting  the  then  state  of  my  soul.  All  my  stock  of  em- 
bryological  knowledge  was  now  brought  before  niy  mind  for 
spiritualization,  and  I  pondered  in  what  stage  of  soul-develop- 
ment I  then  was, — whether  it  was  in  the  "cleavage  stage/'  or 
in  the  "  mulberry  stage,"  or  so  far  advanced  as  to  be  near  the 
" chick  stage."  Soon  the  shell  shall  be  broken,  and  I  shall 
mount  high  on  my  wings  to  my  Savior  and  Perfection.  O  for 
more  light! 

April 6. ― More  zest  and  fervor  in  teaching  the  idiotic 
children. 

The  day  before  this,  I  came  in  contact  "with  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  raen  I  ever  have  seen  in  my  liie-time.  The  same 
was  the  late  James  B.  Richards,  of  the  world-wide  renown  as  an 
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indefatigable  teacher  of  idiotic  children.  I  heard  from  his  very 
lips  some  of  his  early  pedagogic  experiences,  demonstrating  to 
us  the  practical  possibility  of  "  showing  the  Father "  even 
to  the  lowest  of  His  children.  The  impression  I  received  was 
electric,  and  its  effect,  permanent.  Since  then  Philanthropy  and 
Education  ceased  to  be  the  works  of  mere  Pity  and  Utility. 
Both  were  seen  to  have  high  religious  purposes, ― dispencers  of 
God,  the  only  Good.  My  attendantship  in  the  asylum  was  now 
glorified  to  a  holy  and  sacred  office,  and  Duty  dropped  all  the 
slavish  elements  it  had  in  it.  Him,  Richards,  Unitarian  in  his 
chui'cl レ relationship,  I  count  iimone  the  best  missionaries  that 
have  been  sent  to  me.  His  personality,  his  depth  of  sympathy, 
saying  nothing  of  his  extraordinary  genius  as  a  teacher,  smoothed 
away  much  of  my  Trinitarian  prejudices  I  was  bred  up  to  in 
my  Orthodox  relationship  and  reading. 

April 8.— The  highest  conception  of  human  capabilities 
may  be  the  origin  of  Unitarianism  in  its  purest  and  highest 
form.  Man,  however,  cannot  attain  this  highest  possible 
moral  altitude  by  his  own  efforts  ；  so  he  drags  down  Christ 
to  suit  his  weak  intellect. 

Conception  of  Grod  is  perfectly  clear  till  we  come  to  Christ- 
Here  all  stumble.  I  often  think  how  clear  a  view  must  I 
have  with  regard  to  my  God  had  there  been  no  Christ. 

Christ  a  stumblingblock,  not  only  to  the  heathen  Greeks  of 
old,  but  to  the  heathen  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  all  other  heathens 
of  this  very  day.  The  Unitarian  explanation  of  him  is  too  simple 
for  the  mystic  Oriental,  bub  the  Trinitarian  "  theory  ，，  is  no  less 
unbelievable.    Who  shall  roll  away  tlie  stone  for  me? 

April 16. 一 Read  Fernald's  True  Christian  Lije. 
April 18. ― Much  interested  in  reading  Drummond's  Natu- 
ral Law  in  Spiritual  World, 

April 19. ― Took  great  interest  in  reading  Bevelation, 
Fernald  was  the  first  iSwedenborgian  author  I  read  wilh  any 
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degree  of  seriousness.  Indeed  I  peeped  into  Arcana  Celestm  some 
three  years  before  this,  but  then  it  was  too  spii'itua]  for  my 
materially-disposed  mind.  But  now  in  a  strange  land,  grap- 
pling with  great  spiritual  problems,  mysticism  of  any  sort  Avas 
welcome  to  me,  for  what  I  could  not  remove  in  Fact,  I  could 
fly  over  in  my  Spirit.  Then  came  Drummond  to  spiritualize  my 
science,  and  they  two  made  me  extremely  spiritual.  Now  there 
was  left  nothing  that  I  could  not  explain  away.  So  I  took  up 
Revelation,  the  book  that  I  had  left  untouched  for  fear  that  it 
might  turn  me  a  skeptic, ― a  book,  I  thought,  which  was  intend- 
ed for  angel-kind,  and  not  for  inductive  humankind.  But  if  it 
is  a  vivid  portraiture  of  man's  spiritual  experiences,  I lacked 
nothing  in  me  to  illustrate  every  passage  in  it.  The  Trinity 
chasm  can  also  be  bridged  over  in  that  way,  and  the  Immacu- 
late Conception  and  Resurrection  are  soon  counted  among  of- 
courses.  And  that  fearful  struggle  about  the  reconciliation  of 
Genesis  and  Geology,  the  struggle  that  drove  the  famed  author 
of  the  Natural  History  of  Selboume  to  madness ― it  too  melts 
away  as  easily  as  September  frost  before  the  sun,  under  the 
treatment  of  the  author  of  Arcana  Celesfui.  But  I  never  have 
counted  SAvedenborg  among  blockheads,  as  many  people  do.  His 
was  a  mind  beyond  my  power  of  conception,  and  his  insights 
in  very  many  cases  are  truly  wonderful.  He  who  tries  to  get 
the  whole  truth  from  Sweclenborg  may  stumble  ；  but  he  that 
e^oes  to  him  in  true  scholarly  humility  and  with  Christian  rever- 
ence, will, I  doubt  not,  come  out  greatly  blessed.  After  much 
gross  spiritualism  into  which  I  sank  at  my  first  contact  with 
his  doctrines,  the  influence  of  that  remarkable  man  upon  my 
thought  has  ever  been  healthful.  This  is  not  the  place,  however, 
to  state  in  detail  in  what  respect  it  was  so. 


May 14. 
May 16 

May  27, 


■ ― Read  Jeremiah  ；  much  affected. 
. ― Jeremiah  affected  me  a  great  deal. 
■ ― Much  benefitted  by  reading  Jeremiah. 
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My  religious  readings  thus  far  had  been  more  from  "  Chris- 
tian Evidences  "  and  such  stuffs,  and  less  from  the  Bible  itself. 
Hence  I  conceived  an  idea  that  the  Old  Testament  prophesies 
were  mostly  future-tellings,  delivered  unto  mankind  to  astonish 
the  world  with  "  coincidences  "  when  the  Savior  of  the  race  did 
come  at  last.  So  I  early  included  the  books  of  prophets  among 
the  incomprehensible.  I  read  about  them，  but  not  in  them. 
But  now  with  half  curiosity  and  half  fear,  I  peeped  into  Jere- 
miah, though  the  Superintendent  once  gave  us  a  notice  that  he 
Avoulcl  not  allow  any  Jeremiah  upon  his  ground,  for  such  would 
set  the  whole  house  to  weeping  in  sight  of  all  the  miseries  in 
the  Hospital.  And lo  ！  what  a  book  ！  So  human,  so  under- 
standable ； so  little  of  future-tellings  in  it，  and  so  much  of  pres- 
ent-warnings ！  Without  a  single  incident  of  miracle-working  in 
the  whole  book,  man  Jeremiah  was  presented  to  me  in  all  the 
strength  and  weakness  of  humanity.  "  May  not  all  great  men 
be  called  prophets  ？  ，，  I  said  to  myself.  I  recounted  to  myself 
all  the  great  men  of  my  own  heathen  land  and  weighed  their 
words  and  conducts  ；  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
same  God  that  spoke  to  Jeremiah  did  also  speak  to  some  of  my 
own  countrymen,  though  not  so  audibly  as  to  him  ；  that  He 
did  not  leave  us  entirely  without  His  light  and  guidance,  but 
loved  us  and  watched  over  us  these  long  centuries  as  He  did 
the  most  Christian  of  nations.  The  thought  was  inspiring  be- 
yond my  power  of  expression.  Patriotism  that  was  quenched 
somewhat  by  accepting  a  laith  that  was  exotic  in  origin,  now 
returned  to  me  with  hundred-fold  more  vigor  and  impression. 
I looked  at  the  map  of  my  country,  and  weepcd  and  prayed 
over  it.  I  compared  Russia  to  Babylonia,  and  the  Czar  to  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and  my  country  to  the  helpless  Jndea  to  be  saved 
onlj^  by  owning  the  God  of  Righteousness.  In  】i]y  old  English 
Bible  I  noted  down  such  remarks  like  these  : 

Jer.  Ill, 1-5  ； ― Who  can  resist  this  solicitation  ？ 

Jer.  IV， 1—18  ； ― Those  are  words  of  sorrows.  Ah 】ny  country, 
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my  empire,  follow  thou  not  the  footsteps  of  Judea. 

Jer.  IX, 18-31 ； ― Is  not  Russia  of  the  North  our  Chaldea? 

Etc. 

For  two  years  from  this  time  I  read  almost  nothing  from  ray 
Bible  but  the  Prophets.  The  whole  of  my  religious  thought 
was  changed  thereby.  My  mends  say  that  my  religion  is  more 
a  form  of  Judaism  than  the  Christianity  of  Gospels.  But  it  is 
not  so.  I learnt  from  Christ  and  His  Apostles  how  to  save  ray 
sou】，  but  from  the  Prophets,  how  to  save  my  country. 

I  remained  in  the  hospital  service  for  nearly  eight  months, 
when  "  doubts  "  within  me  became  impossible  to  be  borne  for 
any  greater  length  of  time.  Relief  must  be  sought  somewhere. 
The  good  Doctor  said  I  needed  rest,  and  prescribed  for  me  Apol- 
linaris'  Water  for  my  torpid  liver  ；  for  in  his  practical  view, 
muchj  if  not  all，  of  so-called  spiritual  struggles  could  be  explained 
by  some  derangement  of  digestive  organs.  Taking  advantage 
of  his  medical  advice,  I  went  to  ISTew  England  where  I  had 
some  friends  from  my  native  land,  for  I  thought  something 
" lucky  ，，  might  come  out  bv  change  of  locations.  My  heathen  trust 
ill " good  lucks  "  always  cropped  out  when ェ came  to  extremities. 

With  a  sad  heart  I left  the  Hospital  and  many  good  friends 
I  made  there,  deeply  regretting  my  imperfect  services,  and 
change  of  plans  so  soon  after  committing  myself  to  the  care  of 
the  good  Doctor.  Philanthropy , " love-man  ，，  business,  I  found 
to  be  not  my  own  till  my  " love-self  ，，  propensity  is  totally  an- 
nihilated within  me.  Sou レ cure  must  precede  body-cure,  in  my 
case  at  least  ；  and  Philanthropy  of  itself  was  powerless  for  the 
former  purpose. 

But  be  it  far  from  me  to  say  anything  depreciatory  of  the 
work  which  "angels  do  envy."  It  is  a  work  nobler  than  whicii 
can  be  met  with  anywhere  else  in  this  wide  universe.  Some 
say  mission  work  to  the  heathen  is  nobler.  Perhaps  so,  since 
as  the  body  is  more  than  garments,  so  the  soul  is  more  than 
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its  garment,  the  body.  But  who  ever  separated  the  body  from 
the  soul,  as  we  do  the  orange-skin  from  the  pulp  inside  ？  Who 
ever  can  save  the  soul  without  reaching  it  through  the  body  ？ 
A  minister  of  religion  working  upon  the  depart-in-peace-be-ye- 
filled-and-warmed  principle  is  as  far  removed  from  heaven,  as 
a  curer  of  the  body  working  upon  the  health-for-fees  principle 
is  near  to  heaven's  opposite  extremities.  Philanthropy  is  Aga- 
panthropy,  if  you  are  particular  about  the  relative  meanings 
of  the  two  Greek  words  for  】ove.  "Medicine"  said  a  Chinese 
sage,  "  is  an  art  of  love/'  and  as  far  as  I  know,  the  Christianity 
of  Gospels  seems  to  approve  this  yayintr  though  uttered  by  a 
heathen.    Who  then  can  distinguish  Medicine  from  Theology  ？ 


CHAPTER  EIGHTH. 
IN  CHRISTENDOM,— NEW  ENGLAND  COLLEGE  LIFE. 

I  was  to  see  New  England  by  all  means,  for  my  Christianity 
(iame  originally  from  New  England,  and  she  was  responsible  for 
all  the  internal  struggles  caused  thereby.  I  had  a  sort  of  claim 
upon  her,  and  so  I  boialy  entrusted  myself  to  her.  I  first  went 
to  Boston,  and  thence  to  a  fishing  town  near  Cape  Ann,  there 
to  acclimatize  myself  to  New  England  blue-berries,  and  to  Yan- 
kee modes  of  life  and  action.  For  two  weeks  I  wrestled  in 
prayer  upon  a  rocky  proniontory  of  the  Eastern  Massachusetts, 
with  the  billows  of  the  Atlantic  to  moan  my  wretchedness,  and 
the  granite  quarries  of  the  state  to  illustrate  the  hardness  of 
my  heart.  I  returned  to  Boston  soniowhat  becalmed. 丄 seclud- 
ed myself  in  one  of  its  obscure  cow-tracod  streets  about  a  fort- 
night  】:aore，  and  then  I  made  my  way  to  the  Connecticut  valley. 

My  object  of  goine*  there  was  to  see  a  man,  the  president  of 
a  well-known  college,  of  whose  piety  and  learning  I  had  pre- 
viously tasted  in  my  homeland  through  some  of  his  writings. 
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To  us  poor  heathen.<j  the  idea  of  great  intellectual  attainments 
always  carries  with  it  that  of  imperiousness,  and  hence  of im ap- 
pro achableness -  A  man  with  the  double-title  of  D.  D.  and  LL. 
D.  need  not  condescend  to  the  commonalty  to  solve  its  doubts 
and  see  to  its  sorrows.  Is  not  his  mind  always  occupied  with 
" Evolution/'  "  Conservation  of  Energy,"  and  such  like  '？  To 
expect  from  him  anything  like  personal  help  to  my  little  soul, 
I  thought  to  bo  wholly  presumptuous  on  my  part. ェ was  told, 
however,  that 丄 couikl  see  him,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  to  see 
him  from  a  distance,  if  I  could  do  nothing  else. 

Miserably  clad  in  an  old  nasty  suit,  with  no  more  thnn  seven 
silver  dollars  in  my  pocket,  and  five  volumes  of  Gibbon's  Rome 
in  my  valise,  I  entered  the  college  town,  and  soon  appeared  in 
the  president's  gate.  A  friend  of  mine  had  previously  introduced 
my  name  to  him  ；  so  he  knew  that  a  young  savage  was  coming 
to  him.  I  was  introduced  to  his  parlor,  and  there  waited  for 
my  doom  to  be  stunned  by  his  intellectuality  and  Platonic  maj- 
esty. Hush  ！  he  is  coming  ！  Prepare  thy  soul  to  stand  before 
his  sinless  presence.  He  may  look  through  thy  heart  at  once, 
and  take  thee  for  what  thou  really  art,  and  refuse  to  own  thee 
as  his  pupil.  The  door  opened,  and  behold  the  Meekness  ！ 
A large  well-built  figure,  the  leonine  eyes  suffused  with  tears, 
the  warm  grasp  of  hands  unusually  tight,  orderly  words  of 
welcome  and  sympathy, ― 、vhy，  this  was  not  the  form,  the  mind, 
the  man  I  had  pictured  to  myself  before  I  saw  him.  I  at  once 
felt  a  peculiar  ease  in  myself.  I  confided  myself  to  his  help 
which  he  most  gladly  promised.  I  retired,  and  from  that  time 
on  my  Christianity  has  taken  an  entirely  new  direction. 

ェ was  given  a  room  in  the  college  dormitory  free  of  chai'e^e  ； 
and  as  I  had  neither  a  table,  nor  a  chair,  nor  a  bed，  nor  even 
a  wash- tub  J  the  kind  president  ordered  the  janitor  to  provide  me 
with  few  such  necessities.  There  in  a  room  in  the  uppermost 
story  I  settled  myself,  firmly  making  up  my  mind  never  to 
move  from  the  place  till  the  Almighty  should  show  Himself 
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unto  me.  With  an  aim  like  this  in  view,  I  was  entirely  insen- 
sible to  the  lack  of  my  personal  comforts.  The  former  occupant 
of  my  room  had  the  carpet  removed  from  the  floor,  and  the 
ne^y  occupant  was  not  able  to  re-carpet  it.  There  I  found 
however  a  table  crippled  of  its  drawers,  but  as  its  four  feet  were 
stiff  and  strong,  I  made  a  very  good  use  of  it.  There  was  also 
an  old  easy  chair  with  one  of  its  corners  broken  off,  so  that  it 
stood  really  upon  tripods  ；  but  with  a  slight  equipoising  of  my 
body,  I  could  sit  and  work  upon  it  quite  comfortably.  The 
bedstead  was  of  wooden  frame  and  a  good  one,  but  it  squeaked, 
and  the  bed-cover  harbored  some  living  specimens  of  Cimex 
lectnalisj  commonly  called  the  bed-bug.  I  provided  myself  with 
a  Yankee  lamp  of  the  simplest  construction,  and  this  with  a 
small  wash-vase  besides  constituted  the  whole  of  my  furnitures. 
I  had  my  pen  and  ink  and  paper,  and  a  praying  heart  to  fill 
up  all  the  rest. 

Thus  I  began  my  New  England  college  life.  To  describe  it 
fully  is  not  demanded  by  my  American  or  English  readers.  I 
got  from  it  all  the  fun  and  jest  which  every  student  carries 
away  with  him.  I liked  all  its  professors.  Professor  in  German 
was  the  joUiest  man  I  ever  saw.  I  read  Goethe's  Faust  with 
him,  and  he  made  it  exceedingly  interesting  to  me,  adding  not 
a little  of  his  own  pathos  to  it.  The  tragedy  struck  me  like  a 
thunderbolt  from  heaven.  I  still  refer  to  that  "  World-Bible " 
only  less  frequently  than  to  the  Bible  itself.  Professor  in  His- 
tory was  a  genuine  gentleirmn.  He  taught  me  how  to  be  lair 
in  judaing  the  past,  and  Avith  it.  the  present  as  well.  His  lec- 
tures were  to 】ne  a  veritable  course  in  Divinity,  though  lie  se レ 
dom  spoke  about  religion,  but  touched  mostly  upon  "  the  prog- 
ress 01 numanity."  Professor  in  Biblical  Interpretation  gave 
me  special  lessons  in  Old  Testament  History  and  Theism.  The 
good  old  Doctor  looked  after  me  with  e-onuine  interest,  and  as 
I  was  the  only  student  in  his  class,  wo  two  had  a  regular  de- 
bating club  for  three  terms  in  succession.    He  iishod  out  Con- 
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fucianism  and  other  good  heathenisms  that  were  in  me,  and 
weighed  them  over  aeainst  the  Scriptural  standards.  In  Philo- 
sophy I  was  a  total  failure.  My  deductive  Oriental  mind  was 
wholly  incompatible  with  rigorous  inductive  processes  of  percep- 
tions, conceptions  and  all  that,  all  of  which  appeared  to  me 
either  as  self-evident  facts  which  needed  no  distinguishing,  or 
as  different  names  for  one  and  the  same  thing,  so  treated  that 
the  philosopher  might  have  something  to  do  to  kill  his  time. 
To  us  Orientals,  who  depend  more  upon  our  sight  than  upon 
logic  for  the  establishment  of  Truth;  the  Philosophy  as  I  was 
taue^ht  in  my  New  England  college  is  of  comparatively  little  use 
in  clearing  up  our  doubts  and  spiritual  phantasmagorias.  I  be- 
lieve no  body  made  a  greater  mistake  than  those  Unitarian  and 
other  intellectually- minded  missionaries,  who  thought  that  we 
Orientals  are  intellectual  peoples,  and  hence  we  must  be  intel- 
lectually converted  to  Christianity.  We  are  poets  and  not  scien- 
tists, and  the  labyrinth  of  syllogism  is  not  the  path  by  which 
we  arrive  at  the  Truth.  It  is  said  of  the  Jews  that  they  came 
to  the  knowledge  of  true  God  by  "  a  succession  of  revelations." 
So  I  believe  all  the  Asiatics  do. 

So 丄 liked  Geology  and  Mineralogy  more  than  Philosophy, 
not  only  for  what  they  really  are,  but  as  helps  to  lead  me  to 
the  knowledge  of  Peace  that  passeth  all un clerst andi n .  Crystal- 
lography was  to  me  a  sermon  by  itself,  and  the  measurement 
of  the  angles  of  a  topaz  or  an  amethyst  was  to  me  a  real  spir- 
itual pastime.  Then  our  Professor  in  these  branches  of  our 
study  was  the  best  of  mankind.  He  could  talk  on  whole  hours 
upon  a  single  stone  picked  upon  the  street,  while  a  Roger  and 
a  Whitmarsh  and  other  good  fellows  were  indulging  in  delicious 
naps  in  one  corner  of  liis  lecture-room.  I  never  asked  my  Pro- 
fessor how  he  reconciled  Genesis  to  Geology,  for  I  knew  his 
head  had  no  place  for  such  things,  stuffed  as  it  was  with  rocks 
and  minerals  and  fossils  and  footprints  more  than  it  could  easily 
hold. 
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But  none  influenoed  and  changed  me  more  than  the  worthy 
President  himself.  It  was  enough  that  he  stood  up  in  the 
chapel,  gave  out  a  hymn,  read  from  the  Scripture,  and  prayed. 
I  never  have  "  cut  ，，  my  chapel-service,  i.e.  absented  myself 
from  it,  even  for  the  sole  purpose  of  casting  a  view  upon  the 
venerable  man.  He  believed  in  God,  in  the  Bible,  and  in  the 
power  of  prayer  to  accomplish  all  things.  I  think  those  inno- 
cent fellows  who  studied  their  Latin  lessons  while  that  holy 
man  prayed  will  repent  of  their  doings  when  they  go  to  heaven. 
To  me  I  needed  nothing  more  than  his  clear  ringing  voice  to 
prepare  myself  for  the  battle  of  the  day.  That  God  is  our 
Father,  who  is  more  zealous  of  His  love  over  us  than  we  of 
Him  ；  that  His  blessings  are  so  emanant  throughout  the  Uni- 
verse that  Ave  need  but  open  our  hearts  for  His  fulness  to 
" rush  in  ；  "  that  our  real  mistakes  lay  in  our  very  efforts  to 
be  pure  when  none  but  God  Himself  could  make  us  pure  ；  that 
selfishness  is  really  hatred  of  self，  for  he  that  really  loves  him- 
self should  first  hate  himself  and  give  himself  for  others  ；  etc., 
etc.; ― these  and  other  precious  lessons  the  good  President  taus^ht 
mo  by  his  words  and  deeds.  I  confess  Satan's  power  over  me 
began  to  slacken  ever  since  I  came  in  contact  with  that  man. 
Gradually  I  was  exorcized  of  my  sins  original  and  sins  derived. 
I  think  after  t'、vo  years  of  iiiy  college  life  (for  I  joined  the 
Junior  class),  I  found  myself  in  a  path  which  pointed  heaven- 
ward. Not  that  I  ceased  to  stumble,  for  that  I  still  constantly 
do,  but  because  I  now  know  that  the  Lord  is  merciful,  and  that 
He  blotted  out  my  sin  in  His  Son,  on  whom  relying  I  am  not 
estranged  from  the  Everlasting  Love.  My  subsequent  diaries 
will  show  that  such  was  really  the  case. 

Soon  after  my  settlement  in  the  college,  I  was  taken  by  the 
President  to  attend  one  of  great  missionary  meetings.  Indeed, 
nothing  is  more  indicative  of  the  chridiarmess  of  Christendom 
than  these  meetings.    Heathemlom  has  no  such  things  ；  for  wo 
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care  nothing  about  other  people's  souls.  The  mere  fact  that  ten 
thousand  intelligent  men  and  women  should  fill  three  or  four 
spacious  halls  to  overflowing  to  hear  about  how  they  can  make 
other  nations  taste  the  goodness  of  Gospel,  is  by  itself  impres- 
sive enough.  Granted  that  many  do  come  to  see  shows,  and 
that  many  others  come  to  he  such  shows,  the  fact  remains 
clear  that  to  these  people  the  mission  work  among  heathens  is 
worth  to  be  made  a  show  ；  and  it  is  doubtless  the  noblest  and 
divinest  of  all  religious  shows.  But  when  this  Mission-show  is 
partaken  by  the  toughest  and  coolest  of  the  nation  s  neads,  and 
men  and  women  deadly  earnest  about  it  appear  upon  the  stage, 
and  with  scars  and  wrinkles  upon  their  foreheads,  tell  of  their 
moral  warfai-e  with  the  Kaffirs  and  the  Hottentotts,  then  the 
show  ceases  to  be  a  show,  and  we  too  get  lired  by  it.  I  advise 
any  one  of  my  non-Christian  countrymen  to  be  ia  one  of  these 
Mission-shows  whenever  he  finds  such  an  opportunity  in  Chris- 
tendom ； and  I  can  assure  him  that  he  will  not  repent  of  doing 
so.  The  show  is  worth  seeing  in  all  respects.  He  may  see  in 
it  the  reason  of  Christendom's  greatness,  and  at  the  same  time, 
that  of  his  country's  smallness.  He  may  thus  cease  to  speak 
loud  about  "  the  brutality  of  Christians/'  I  tell  you,  those 
Mission-shows  are  inspiring. 

But  the  worst  lot  in  these  shows  falls  to  some  specimens  of 
converted  heathens  who  happen  to  be  there.  They  are  sure  to 
be  made  good  use  of,  as  circus-men  make  use  of  tamed 
rhinoceroses.  They  are  fetched  up  for  shows  ；  and  such 
wonderful  shows  ！  Till  but  recently  bowing  before  wood  and 
stones,  but  now  owning  the  same  God  as  that  of  these  white 
people  ！  "  O  just  tell  us  how  you  were  converted/'  they 
clamour  ；  "  but  in  fifteen  minutes  and  no  moi'e，  as  we  are  going 
to  hear  from  the  great  Reverend  Doctor  So-and-So  about  the 
ways  and  means  and  rationale  of  the  mission."  The  tamed 
rhinoceros  is  a living  illustration  ；  not  a  blackboard  illustration, 
but  the  veriest  specimen  from  the  veriest  field.    And  those 
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rhinoceroses  who  like  to  be  seen  and  petted  gladly  obey  the 
behest  of  these  people,  and  in  the  most  awkward  manner,  tell 
them  liow  they  ceased  to  be  animals  and  began  to  live  like 
men.  But  there  are  other  rhinoceroses  who  do  not  like  to  be 
so  used.  They  do  not  like  to  be  robbed  of  their  internal  peace 
by  being  made  shows  to  the  people,  all  of  whom  cannot  com- 
prehend through  what  tortuous  and  painful  processes  were  they 
made  to  give  up  the  rhinoceros-life.  They  like  to  be  left  alone, 
and  walk  silently  in  God's  green  field  away  from  the  sight  of 
man.  But  the  circus-men  do  not  usually  like  such  rhinoceroses. 
So  they  sometimes  bring  some  wieldy  specimens  from  the  Indian 
jungles  for  this  special  purpose,  (usually  very  young  ones),  and 
take  them  through  the  land,  show  them  to  the  Sunday  school 
children,  fetch  them  upon  pulpits,  and  make  them  sing  rhinoc- 
eros songs,  and  get  peoples  interested  in  mission-AVOrk  in  that 
way. 

Now  I，  a  regenerate  rhinoceros,  advise  the  mission  ciicus-men 
to  be  more  considerate  in  this  matter.  On  one  hand  they  spoil 
the  tamed  rhinoceroses,  and  also  induce  the  untamed  ones  to 
simulate  tlio  tamed,  for  that  they  find  the  easiest  possible  way 
of  getting  things  good  for  their  rhinoceros-flesh.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  believe  you  give  false  conceptions  of  what  the  Christian 
mission  really  is  to  the  people  whom  you  like  to  get  interested 
in  your  work  in  that  way.  I  do  not  read  in  the  Bible  that  Paul  or 
Barnabas  brought  a  Titus  or  a  Timothy  to  Jerusalem  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  him  sing  Gentile  songs,  and  tell  the  brethren  there 
in  his  queer  half-incomprehensible  way  "  how  he  cast  his  idols 
into  fire  and  clung  unto  the  Gospel." I  read  how  the  great 
Apostle  defended  the  cause  of  Gentiles  with  all  his  vehemence, 
and  told  God's  people  that  they  were  no  better  than  the  godless 
Gentiles,  that  both  Avere  condemned  in  sins,  and  came  short  of 
the  glory  of  God  ；' ~ from  all  which  I  conclude  that  to  Paul  and 
Paully-minded  people,  Gentilism  was  nothing  to  make  merry 
about,  or  even  to  be  "  pitied,"  but  it  was  a  thing  to  be  sympa- 
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thized  with;  to  be  taken  as  their  own  state,  and  hence  to  be 
treated  with  all  reverence  and  Christian  graces.  I  do  not  value 
those  contributions  raised  by  making  a  Hindoo  youth  in  his 
native  attire  sing  Toplady  in  his  own  Paoli，  any  more  than  I 
do  money  raised  by  showing  tamed  ourang-outangs.  O  do  not  call 
that  a  Mission-work  that  appeals  to  people's  Pharisaic  pride,  and 
showing  them  that  they  are  better  than  heathens,  urges  "  the 
Christians  at  home  ，，  to  "  pity  them."  The  best  of  missionaries 
are  always  upholders  of  the  cause  and  dignity  of  the  people  to 
whom  they  are  sent,  and  they  ai'e  as  sensitive  as  the  patriotic 
natives  themselves  to  expose  the  idolatries  and  other  degrada- 
tions before  the  so-called  Christian  public. 

Indeed,  there  are  some  people  who  seem  to  imagine  that  the 
cause  of  Mission  can  be  upheld  only  by  picturing  the  darkness 
of  heathens  in  contrast  with  the  light  of  Christian.s.  ？ they 
make  a  diagram  showing  heathens  by  jet-black  squares,  and 
Protestant  Christians  by  white  squares.  Missionary  Magazines, 
Reviews,  Heralds,  all  are  full  of  the  accounts  of  the  wicked- 
nesses, the  degradations,  the  gross  superstitions  of  heathens,  and 
scarcely  any  account  of  their  nobleness,  godliness,  and  highly 
Christlike  characters  make  its  way  into  their  columns.  Many 
a  time  in  our  own  experiences,  we  were  not  a little  chagrined 
to  meet  no  words  of  approbation  for  the  talks  Ave  gave  in  some 
mission  gatherings,  as  we  touched  more  upon  the  virtuous  part 
of  our  national  character,  and  less  upon  the  heathenish  aspect 
of  the  same.  They  said,  If  your  people  are  so  fine  a  set  of 
people,  why.  there  is  no  need  of  sending  them  missionaries." 
" My  dear  friend/'  we  often  replied,  "  it  is  those  virtuous  set  of 
people  who  hunger  after  Chi'i'— tianity  more  than  any  other  class." 
The  fact  is,  if  we  heathens  are  but  slightly  better  than  gibbons 
or  chimpanzees,  the  Christians  may  give  up  their  mission  works 
as  total  failures.  It  is  because  we  know  something  about  Rignt 
and  Wrong,  Truth  and  Falsehood,  that  we  are  readily  brought 
to  the  Cross  of  Christ.    I  sincerely  believe  that  the  Christian 
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mission  based  upon  no  higher  motive  than  "  pity  for  heathens  " 
may  have  its  support  entirely  Avithdrawn,  without  much  detri- 
ment either  to  the  sender  or  to  the  sent. 

March 1. ― When  God  giveth  us  gifts,  they  are  substantial. 
Not  mere  speculations  supported  by  the  opinions  of  others, 
nor  mere  visions  which  are  products  of  imaginations,  but 
real  substance  which  cannot  be  disturbed  by  the  winds  of 
the  world. 

March  8. —- Very  important  day  in  my  life.    Never  was 

the  atoning  power  of  Christ  more  clearly  revealed  to  me 

than  it  is  to-day.    In  the  crucifixion  of  the  ban  of  God  lies 

tli(、  solution  of  all  the  difficulties  that  buffeted  my  mind 

thus  far.    Christ  paying  all  my  debts，  can  bring  me  back 

to  the  purity  and  innocence  of  the  first  man  before  the 

Fall.    Now  I  am  God's  child,  and  my  duty  is  to  believe 

Jesus.    For  His  sake,  God  will  give  me  all I  want.  He 

will  use  me  for  His  glory,  and  will  save  me  in  Heaven  at 
弁 jj*********  厂 

Those  of  you  who  are  "  Philosophically  ，，  inclined  may  read 
the  above  passage  with  a  sort  of  pity,  if  not  with  disdain.  You 
say,  by  the  advent  of  new  science  into  this  、voi'lcl，  the  religion 
of  Luther,  Cromwell,  and  Bunyan,  has  now  passed  into  a 
" tradition."  You  say  that  "  it  stands  against  reason "  that 
faith  in  a  dead  Savior  should  give  a  man  life.  I  do  not  argue 
with  you  then.  Perhaps  a  thing  like  "  the  responsible  soul 
before  the  Almighty  God  "  has  never  troubled  you  much. i our 
ambition  may  not  extend  beyond  this  short  span  of  existence 
called  Life,  and  your  Almighty  Judge  may  be  that  conventional 
thing  called  Society,  whose  "  good  enough  ，，  may  give  you  all 
the  peace  you  need.  Yes,  the  crucified  Savior  is  necessary  only 
to  him  or  her  who  has  eternity  to  hope  for,  and  the  Spirit  of 
the  Universe  to  judge  his  or  her  inmost  Iieart.  To  sucli  the 
religion  of  Luther  and  Cromwell  and  Banyan  is  not  a  tradition, 
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but  the  verity  of  all  verities. 

With  all  the  ups  and  downs  that  followed  the  final  grasping 
of  the  Crucified  Son  of  God,  I  will  not  trouble  my  reader. 
Downs  there  were  ；  but  they  were  less  than  ups.  The  One 
Thing  rivetted  my  attention,  and  my  whole  soul  "u'ns  possessed  by 
It.  I  thought  01 it  day  and  night.  Even  while  bringing  up 
scuttles  of  coal  from  the  basement -floor  to  the  topmost  story 
where  my  lodging  was,  I  meditated  upon  Christ,  the  Bible,  the 
Trinity,  the  Resurrection,  and  other  kindred  subjects.  Once  I 
laid  down  my  two  scuttles  (I  carried  two  to  balance  myself) 
when  I  reached  the  middle  flooi'，  and  then  and  there  burst 
into  a  thanks-giving  prayer  for  a  new  explanation  of  the  Trinity 
that  Avas  revealed  to  me  on  my  way  from  the  "  coa レ hill."  My 
paradise  came  when  the  vacation  began,  and  the  boys  all  went 
home  to  see  their  mammas,  lea  vine*  me  the  sole  occupant  of 
the  college-hill,  to  be  alone  with  my  JNlamma,  the  gentle  Spirit 
of  God.  The  hill  that  rang  with  class-yells  and  other  heathenish 
noises  was  now  transformed  into  a  veritable  Zion.  W  henever 
Satan  left  me  free  to  myself,  I  pictured  to  myself  the  dear  and 
blessed  homeland,  away  beyond  the  seas,  and  spotted  it  with 
churches  and  Christian  colleges,  which  of  course  had  their 
existences  in  my  imaginations  only.  No  inspiring  thought  ever 
came  to  my  mind  but  I  reserved  it  as  a  message  to  my  coun- 
trymen. Indeed,  an  empire  and  its  people  swallowed  up  all 
my  leizure  hours. 

May  26. ― Much  impressed  by  the  thought  that  there  is 
so  much  more  good  in  this  world  than  the  evil.  Birds, 
flowers,  sun,  air,— how  beautiful,  bright,  balmy  ！  Yet  man 
is  complaining  all  the  while  of  the  evil.  The  world  needs 
but  one  thing  to  make  it  a  paradise,  and  that  is  the  Reli- 
gion of  Jesus  Christ. 

Am  getting  to  be  a  real  optimist,  and  this  just  after  I  passed 
a  severe  New  England  winter  without   a  stove  of  mine  to 
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warm  me,  and  wliile  I  was  yet  in  uncertainty  as  to  the  pay- 
ment of  my  term-bills  ！ 

June  3. 一 Studied  the  doctrine  of  Predestination,  and  was 
strongly  impressed  with  its  import.  Heart  leaped  with  joy. 
Temptations  seem  to  banish  away,  and  all  the  noble  quali- 
ties of  my  mind  burn  with  emotions.  Where  is  fear,  where 
is  the  power  of  the  tempter,  if  I  am  one  of  GocVs  chosen 
electSj  predestinated  for  his  heirship  before  the  foundation 
of  the  world  ！ 

The  doctrine  that  once  proved  to  be  the  greatest  stumbling 
block  to  me  is  now  turned  to  be  the  corner-stone  of  my  faith. 
And  I  believe  this  doctrine  was  enunciated  for  very  such  pur- 
poses. I  believe  those  are  pretty  sure  to  find  themselves  among 
the  elect  who  are  really  seriously  anxious  about  their  election 
while  they  are  doing  their  best  to  please  their  God.  The  non- 
elect  do  not  usually  trouble  themselves  with  this  question. 

June  5, 一 0  a  thought  which  should  humble  every  Chris- 
tian ！  What  worthiness  attaches  to  me  that  I  should  be 
one  of  the  elects  ！  Yet  to  think  that  I  am  daily  commit- 
ting sins  ！ 

" Enviable  delusion  ！  ，，  my  Philosoplier-friend  will  say.  But 
not  so  enviable  as  you  imagine,  for  the  lot  of  God's  elect  is 
the  miserablest  upon  this  earth,  and  you  will  surely  decline  it 
were  it  offered  unto  you.  Die-to-self -ing  day-by-day,  that  is  the 
election.    How  do  you  like  it,  my  Philosopher-friend  ？ 

June 15. ― ^^alvation  of  my  soul  is  entirely  unconnected 
with  the  conditions  of  my  surroundings  and  worldly  for- 
tunes. Even  though  I  be  "  steeped  ，，  in  gold,  my  soul 
would  remain  wholly  unaffected.  Even  though  I  pass 
through  the  severest  disciplines  of  an  ascetic,  my  soul  would 
be  like  a  hungry  beast,  and  would  pride  itseli  in  its  devo- 
tion. Unless  the  Spirit  of  God  touches  my  heart  directly, 
there  cannot  be  any  conversion.  What  a  consoling  thought  ！  I 
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movirn  for  poverty,  because  my  flesh  suffers  thereby.  I  fear 
prosperity,  because  my  soul's  salvation  is  in  danger.  But  no! 
salvation  is  of  God,  and  no  man  or  thing  or  circumstance 
can  take  it  from  me.    It  is  surer  than  a  mountain  itself. 
This  is  my  version  of  Iloin.  YIIIj  38，  39.    Be  not  cast  down 

0  Poor,  for  His  grace  is  sufficient  unto  thee.  Be  not  afraid  O 
Rich,  for  He  can  let  go  a  camel  through  the  eye  of  a  needle. 

July  3] . ― A  ternnc  thunder-storm  last  night.  I  was  just 
then  meditating  upon  eternal  life,  and  fighting  against  some 
of  my  infirmities.  All  at  once,  flashings  and  thiinderings 
removed  these  "  fleshy  elements  ，，  from  my  heart,  and  I 
found  myself  dreaming  of  being  struck  by  a  thunder-bolt 
and  lying  in  restful  peace.    The  first  time  in  my  life  when 

1  enjoyed  a  rattling  thunder-storm. 

T  disliked  thunder,  and  I  always  thought  my  end  did  come 
when  it  rattled  right  above  my  head.  In  my  heathen  days,  I 
called  in  the  help  of  all  my  protecting  gods,  burnt  incense  to 
them,  and  took  my  refuge  under  a  mosquito-net  as  the  safest 
place  to  flee  from  "  the  wrath  of  heaven."  And  oft  in  my  Chris- 
tian days  as  well,  my  faith  was  put  to  the  severest  test  when 
" God  roared  ，，  in  the  cloud.  But  now  by  the  grace  of  God,  I 
was  thunder-proof  J  for  fear  of  all  sorts  had  departed  from  my 
heart  by  the  revelation  of  the  crucified  Jesus  unto  me.  I  sam 
in  my  heart,  "  Strike  O  Thunder,  for  I  am  safe." 

Aug. 16. 一 O  what  joys  and  peace  in  Jesus,  joys  in  lone- 
liness, joys  in  iriendlessnesSj  yea  joys  too  in  sinfulness-  0 
my  soul,  cling  to  this  precious  truth,  and  turn  thy  whole 
attention  to  it  ！ 

" A  mere  rhetorical  contrast ノ，  my  critic  will  say.  But  not  so, 
my  friend  in  Syntax.  We  Christians  do  rejoice  in  our  sinful- 
ness. It  was  the  philosopher  Leibnitz  who  said  that  nothing 
served  to  lift  mankind  more  than  its  fall  in  Adam,  tern  is  a 
lever  by  which  we  mount  to  God  through  His  Son,  oftentimes 
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to  a  height  wholly  unattainable  by  men  and  women  of  the 
Marcus  Aurelius  type. 

Sept. 13. 一 Evening  was  serene  and  beautiful.  Just  when 
I  was  going  out  to  my  supper,  thought  came  to  me  that 
devils  cannot  attack  me  when  I  am  dead  to  the  flesh.  And 
this  "  death  to  sin  "  can  be  accomplished^  not  by  looking 
into  my  sinful  heart,  but  by  looking  up  to  Jesus  crucified. 
I  can  be  more  than  a  conqueror  through  Him  that  loved 
me.  The  thought  was  extremely  refreshing,  and  all  the 
burdens  of  the  day  were  entirely  forgotten.  Gratitude  filled 
my  heart,  and  I  wished  to  commemorate  the  day  by  par- 
taking the  Lord's  supper.  So  I  pressed  a little  juice  out  of 
a  cluster  of  wild  grapes,  and  put  it  in  a little  porcelain 
dish.  Also  I  cut  a  small  piece  of  biscuit.  I  placed  these 
upon  a  cleardy-waslied  handkerchief,  and  I  sat  in  front  of 
them.  After  a  thanksgiving  and  a  prayer,  I  took  the  Lord's 
body  and  blood  with  very  thankful  heart.  Extremely  sanc- 
tifying.   I  must  repeat  this  again  and  again  during  my  life. 

" Sacrilegious  ！  Playing  "with  a  holy  ordinance,"  the  Church- 
ism  and  other  Popish  isms  will  say  to  tms.  But  why  defy  the 
Roman  Pope  and  his  fellow  priests  in  this  matter  of  the 
Sacrament,  and  grudge  to  us  the  same  mortals  as  yourselves 
this  privilege  of  remembering  the  Lord's  death  when  we  feel 
most  to  do  so.  If  the  Pope  has  no  exclusive  authority  of 
sanctifying  this  ceremony,  and  his  vicarship  a  mere  figment  of 
imagination,  Avhat  authorities  have  you  to  support  your  "  apos- 
tolicity  ？，，  I  know  a  Japanese  who  presented  himself  for 
memborsliip  to  a  certain  evangelical  church  as  a  baptized 
Christian,  and  who,  when  asked  what  authorized  prelate  bap- 
tized him,  answered  "  Heaven."  The  fact  was,  one  summer 
afternoon,  lie  was  deeply  convinced  of  his  sin  and  found  for- 
giveness in  crucified  Jesus.  He  thought  the  occasion  was  too 
solemn  to  let  go  without  presenting  himself  for  the  Holy  Bap- 
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tisni.  But  no  " licensed  minister "  、vas  to  be  found  within 
twenty-five  miles  of  his  residence.  Just  then,  however,  a  sum- 
mer shoAver  of  the  most  refreshing  sort  came  pouring  upon  his 
district.  He  thought  the  heaven  itself  was  inviting  him  to  the 
holy  ceremony.  So  he  rushed  right  into  the  midst  of  rain,  and 
there  in  a  reverential  attitude  had  his  whole  body  drenched  by 
the  "'  heavenly  water."  He  felt  the  process  satisfactory  to  his 
conscience,  and  ever  since  confessed  himself  as  a  disciple  of 
Christ  before  his  idolatrous  countrymen.  I  do  not  disturb 
other  peoples  in  their  reverence  toward  the  host  and  golden 
chalices  ；  and  I  do  not  "\visn  myself  to  be  disturbed  in  my 
preference  in  these  matters.  The  pith  of  the  whole  affair  is 
He  Himselfj  and  men  do  differ  in  their  Avays  of  appropriating 
Him.   .Liberty  in  non-essentials  I 

丄ヽ ov.  24. ― Thanksgiving  Recess  begins.  A  very  refreshing 
rest. 一 In  morning  as  I  got  up,  I  found  outside  the  door  of 
my  room  a  pile  of  ruddy  palatable  apples  in  an  artistic 
triangular  basket.  It  was  a  great  surprise  to  me.  Some 
kind  friend  must  have  left  it  there  to  console  my  lonely 
soul. 0  what  a  kindness  ！  Remember,  my  Soul,  such  an 
experience  ！  Often  a  deed  of  such  kind,  though  small  it 
is,  touches  a  human  heart  more  than  gifts  of  hundreds  of 
dollars.  How  I  felt  comforted  throughout  the  whole  day, 
knowing  that  there  are  some  unknown  souls  who  think  of 
me,  and  take  interest  in  me  ！  I  bowed  down,  and  offered 
a  prayer  of  thanks  with  tears  of  gratitude. 

Blessings  upon  bles.-ing  be  upon  that  somebody  Avho  has  not 
yet  made  his  name  known  to  me  ！ 

Nov.  26. ― Visited  David  Brainerd's  tomb. 

Nov.  28. ― Read  the  life  of  David  Brainercl.  As  I  read  his 
diarieSj  I  felt  as  if  I  was  reading  my  own.  "When  I  came 
to  the  passage  where  he  says  "  that  which  makes  all  my 
difficulties  grievous  to  be  borne,  is  that  God  hides  his  face 
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from  me，"  I  could  not  help  crying.  It  was,  however,  very 
consoling  to  think  that  I  am  not  the  only  one  whom  God 
disciplines  with  goads  internal  and  external. I  yearned 
after  that  sweet  communion  in  heaven  with  such  blessed 
and  tried  spirits  as  his. 

Dec.  4. — In  morning  at  the  President's  class,  I  spoke  how 
I  came  to  believe  Christianity  as  the  Truth.  I  honestly 
and  openly  told  the  class  how  I  came  to  find  the  concilia- 
tion of  "  moral  schism  ，，  only  in  Christ,  and  closed  my 
remarks  with  Luther's  words,  "  I  cannot  do  otherwise  ；  God 
help  me."  Indeed^  God  helped  me,  and  I  felt  throughout 
the  day  that  I  had  done  something  honest  and  conscien- 
tious. Be  instructed,  O  my  Soul,  that  thou  art  only  to  be 
a  "  witness  ，，  of  what  God  hath  done  unto  thee.  Thou  art 
not  to  proclaim  to  the  world  what  thy  little  intellect  has 
framed  to  thyself.  Trust  in  the  Lord,  and  be  saved  through 
His  righteousness. 

Our  worthy  President,  like  all  true  Christians,  looked  upon 
" heathen  converts  with  profound  respect.  (I  speak  this  from 
my  own  experience.)  He  told  me,  how  early  in  1859，  when 
one  of  my  countrymen,  a  Christian,  passed  a  night  under  his 
roof,  he  was  so  overtaken  with  the  solemnity  of  the  fact  that 
" the  Gentiles  heard  the  Gospel，，，  that  he  could  not  sleep  all 
through  the  night.  I  was  even  afraid  that  he  attached  undue 
worth  to  us  converted  heathens,  so  much  so  that  I  had  to 
frankly  tell  him  once  that  any  helps  tendered  me  on  account 
of  my  being  a  Christian  must  be  declined  oy  all  means.  But 
I  was  always  willing  to  be  of  any  service  to  him  in  his  class- 
es and  prayer-meetingSj  as  I  knew  he  was  not  going  to  use  me 
as  a  specimen  of  the  tamed  rhinoceros.  That  morning  I  was 
to  confess  myselfj  how  without  any  hereditary  influence.  I  came 
to  embrace  Christianity  as  my  f:nth.  I  did  so  ngnt  frankly, 
and  I  felt  the  better  for  having  done  so. 
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Dec.  5. ― Much  impressed  by  the  thought  that  God's 
providence  must  be  in  my  nation.  If  all  good  gifts  are 
from  Him,  then  some  of  the  laudable  characters  of  my 
countrymen  must  be  also  from  on  high.  We  must  try  to 
serve  our  God  and  the  world  with  gifts  and  boons  peculiar 
to  ourselves.  God  does  not  want  our  national  characters 
attained  by  the  discipline  of  twenty  centuries  to  be  wholly 
supplanted  by  American  and  European  ideas.  The  beauty 
of  Christianity  is  that  it  can  sanctify  all  the  peculiar  traits 
whicn  God  gave  to  each  nation.  A  blessed  and  encourag- 
ing thought  that  J—   too  is  GocVs  nation. 

Dec.  23. ― Took  much  thought  about  the  means  of  paying 
my  term  bill. 

Some  of  my  readers  may  be  curious  to  know  how  I  got  my 
living  all  these  days.  In  several  ways  My  earnings  in  Penn- 
sylvania, together  with  little  story-telling  with  my  a-wkward 
pen,  kept  me  comfortable  pretty  nearly  through  the  first  year 
of  my  college  existence  The  good  Dr.  F.，  my  teacher  in  Biblical 
Interpretation,  once  dropped  one  hundred  dollars  into  my 
pocket,  as  from  a  friend  of  his,  and  told  me  "  to  come  again  " 
in  time  of  need.  Then ェ am  ashamed  to  say ク I  showed  myself 
a  tamed  rhinoceros  about  half-a-dozen  times,  and  had  some- 
thing given  me  in  that  way,  but  not  much.  Here  let  it  be  said 
in  honor  of  Christian  America,  that  a  heathen  convert  who 
proposes  to  become  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  among  his  country- 
men, usually  has  no  difficulty  about  his  bodily  necessities,  yea 
comforts,  in  that  land.  But  here  hypocrisy  creeps  in,  and  some 
Turks,  Greeks,  Armenians,  Hindoos,  Brazilians,  Chinese,  Japa- 
nese, who  really  love  their  bellies  more  than  their  God,  feisn 
themselves  tamed  rhinoceroses,  and  craftily  indulge  In  the 
kindheartedness  of  the  American  Christians  in  that  Avay.  And 
once  in  Avliile  the  homechurche.<  are  cautioned  by  their  mis- 
sionaries on  the  field  of  their  "  proiiiisciioiis  charity."  Tlioy 
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are  told  that  those  converts  whom  they  housed,  and  educated 
while  they  stayed  with  them,  cast  their  Gospel  into  the  sea  on 
their  way  home,  entered  government  service  or  some  others  of 
Devil's  service,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  malign  Christendom 
before  their  heathen  countrymen. 

But  that  is  not  the  worst  suspicion  which  a  conscientious  convert 
likes  to  avoid.  He  goes 1— to  his  homeland,  and  preach  the 
Gospel  he  learnt  in  (.'liristcndom  hy  charity.  What  say  his 
countrymen  of  him  and  his  Gospel ？  Why,  they  say  "  there  is 
money  in  that  Gospel,"  and  hoot  him  and  his  Gospel  off. 
Poor  Convert  ！  he  is  to  sacrifice  the  very  Christian  charity  to 
which  he  is  entitled  by  his  other  sacrifices,  tliat  he  might  win 
his  kinsmen  to  Christ.  _ 

Under  such  circumstances,  independence  is  prudence,  to  say 
the  least,  and  I  made  up iny  mind  to  stick  to  it  as  much  as 
possible.  First  of  all, I  cut  (knvn  my  expense  to  a  minimum, 
and  tried  to  get  from  the  fresh  air  and  God's  Spirit  whatever 
nutriment  and  comforts  that  were  lacking  in  my  food  ani. 
garnitures.  For  the  fi ひ t  eighteen  months  of  my  college-days, 
things  went  pretty  nearly  as  I  calculated.  But  now,  this  my 
second  Cliristmas  in  New  England, 1 had  not  seen  ； i  greenback 
or  a  "  AVo  Trust  in  God  "  for  a long  while.  I  fervently  prayed 
for  veritable  manna  from  licaveii,  but  it  did  not  come.  I 
remembered  good  Dr.  F.'s  words.  I  prayed  again,  made  up 
my  mind,  and  waded  through  snow  and  slashes  to  】iis  homo. 
O liow  tlie  Avay  appeared  long  to  mo  that  night,  though  it 
was  not  more  than  few  hundred  rods  ！  Finally  I  came  to  the 
front  of  his  house ,  and  gazed  at  the  light  in  his  study.  Shall  I 
enter  and  ask  for  help  ？  For  ten  long  minutes  I  stood  amid 
snow,  reflecting.  What  if  niy  countrymen  say  that  I lived  by 
my  religion  ？  My  heart  failed. ェ could  proceed  no  further. 
" Wait/'  I  said  finally  to  myself,  and  once  more  I  turned  my 
lonely  steps  toward  my  room,  now  tlie  only  lighted  room  upon 
the  whole  college  hill. I  weighed  two  advantages,  ami  found 
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hunger  preferable  to  misunderstanding,  both  by  my  countrymen 
and  other  countrymen, ― for  the  Gospel's  sake. 

Jan.  5， 1887. 一 In  evening,  called  upon  Dr.  F.  to  ask  for 
some  monetary  help.  It  was  indeed  a  firy  trial. I  could 
scarcely  control  myself.  But  he  was  very  kind  to  me,  and 
promised  me  to  get  some, 

I  had  put  off  the  trial,  and  tried  to  remove  it  from  me  by 
my  efforts  during  the  Christmas  recess.  Indeed,  necessity 
drove  me  to  show  myself  a  tamed  rhinoceros  once  or  twice  in 
some  country  clmrches  ；  but  still  there  remained  a  considerable 
deficit.  The  dilemma  was  now  for  me  either  to  tax  American 
Christianity,  or  to  remain  in  debt  to  the  mistress  of  my  board- 
ing house,  ―  she  a  good-hearted  woman  ，  recently  wid owed. 
While  in  this  terrible  dilemma,  Providence  sent  me  a  help,  not 
indeed  in  the  form  of  the  eatable  manna  as  I  expected,  but  in 
a  thought  which  has  ever  since  been  of  priceless  value  to  me. 
In  an  old  magazine  that  I  took  up  during  those  drowsy  hours, 
my  eyes  caught  the  following  stanza,  by  one  of  America's 
sweetest  singers,  Adelaide  A.  Proctor  : 

し I  nold  him  great  who,  for  love's  sake, 

Can  give  Avith  generous,  earnest  will ； 
Yet  he  who  takes  for  love's  sweet  sake 
I  think  I  hold  more  generous  still." 

In  the  power  of  this  song,  I  once  more  braved  my  way  to 
the  Doctor  J laid  niy  case  before  him,  though  tremblingly,  and 
passed  through  the  firy  trial  in  that  Avay.  Few  days  after  he 
fulfilled  his  promise,  when  I  met  him  right  in  front  of  the 
town  post  office.  It  was  near  the  dusk  when  one  could  hardly 
know  another.  The  good  man  approached  me,  said  a  few  kind 
words,  thrust  something  into  my  pocket,  and  soon  plodded 
away,  leaving  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  me. ― Having  had 
my  bodily  need  supplied,  I  dived  once  more  for  the  pearls  of 
the  Spiritual  Truth. 
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Feb.  5.— Clear，  cold.— There  are  cold  days  in  spiritual 
world  too.  I  try  to  warm  my  heart,  to  increase  my  love 
toward  others，  to  make  my  prayers  more  earnest  ；  but  such 
efforts  are  like  coal-fires  in  a  cold  weather,  and  are  only 
partially  and  temporarily  effectual.  But  once  the  warm 
and  genial  wind  of  the  Spirit  blow,  and  how  easy  to  warm 
my  love,  how  earnest  become  my  prayers,  and  how  easy 
to  be  cheerful  and  satisfied  ！  With  all  the  efforts  on  our 
part,  we  are  yet  miserable  sinners.  There  must  come  a 
Help  supernatural  to  make  us  pure  and  holy. 

Those  piercing  New  England  winters  were  severely  felt  by 
me,  not  so  much  on  account  of  their  biting  effects  upon  my 
body,  for  I  soon  got  accustomed  to  them,  but  because  of  their 
consumptive  power  of  my  precious  coal.  The  very  bricks  of 
the  dormitory  building  had  to  absorb  heat  from  the  poor 
student's  stove  before  he  got  himself  warmed  thereby.  But 
are  there  not  some  spiritual  lessons  too  in  this  climatic  phenom- 
enon ？  The  cheerless  room  is  my  heart  when  left  by  the  Spirit 
of  God,  Avhicli  hoAvinuchsoever  we  heat  is  still  cold.  That 
genial  wind  from  the  direction  of  the  Bermudas  is  His  Spirit, 
which  when  it  blows  put  all  things  to  thawing,  and  relieves 
the  poor  student  from  the  fear  of  coal  bills.  Blow  O  Heavenly 
Zephyr,  and  let  freezings  cease  in  my  heart  and  elsewhere. 

April 15. ― Morning  Prayer  :  I  come  unto  Thee,  not  be- 
cause I  am  clean  and  pure  and  loving.  I  come  unto  Thee 
that  I  may  be  filled  by  Thee,  so  that  I  can  pray  to  Thee 
more  earnestly,  love  the  world  more,  and  be  instructed 
more  in  Thy  words  and  truth.  Thou  requirest  me  to  feed 
on  Thee,  to  possess  Thee,  the  Fountain  of  all  goodness, 
mercy,  and  love.  Obedience,  faithfulness,  purity  come 
only  from  Thee,  and  I  cannot  produce  them  by  the  most 
strenuous  efforts  of  mine.  Thou  orderest  obedience  to 
Thy  laws,  not  because  we  are  capable  of  so  doing  by  our- 
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selves,  but  that  by  becoming  conscious  of  our  incapabilities, 
we  may  come  unto  Thee,  and  possess  Thee.  Thou  hast 
given  us  Law  that  it  may  take  us  to  Thee,  bo  0  Lord, 
acknowledging  my  total  incapacity  and  depravity,  I  come 
unto  Thee  to  be  filled  with  Thy  life.  I  am  unclean  ；  I 
pray  Thee  to  cleanse  me.  I  have  no  faith  ；  give  Thou  me 
faith.  Thou  art  Goodness  Itself ，  and  without  Thee  I  am 
all  darkness.  Behold  my  foulness,  and  cleanse 1 hou  me 
from  my  guiltiness.  Amen. 

April 23. ― The  Christian's  prayer  is  not  asking  for  his 
desires  to  be  fulfilled  by  God's  special  interpositions.  It  is 
truly  a  communion  with  the  Eternal  Spirit,  so  that  he  is 
made  to  pray  for  what  He  hath  already  in  His  Mind. 
All  prayers  offered  m  such  an  attitude  will  and  must  be 
heard.    The  Christian's  prayer  is,  therefore,  a  prophecy. 

This  I  say  is  a  considerable  improvement  upon  my  old 
h'  athen  idea  of  prayer,  which  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  still  held 
by  many  under  the  Christian  dispensation.  I  imagined^  and 
many  do  still  imagine,  that  God  can  be  so  prevailed  upon  witli 
our  prayers  that  the  very  laws  of  Nature  can  be  reversed 
thereby.  Not  so,  my  Soul.  Conform  thy  will  to  His  which 
always  meaneth  good,  ana  thou  shalt  cease  to  wrestle  in  im- 
possible  prayers  to  stop  the  sun  in  its  course,  and  get  more 
lignt  and  pleasure  therefrom. 

With  reflections  like  these,  my  Xew  England  college  days 
came  to  close. 丄 entered  it  in  heaviness  of  heart,  and  left  it 
with  triumphant  gloryings  in-  my  Lord  and  Savior.  Since  then 
I  studied  more  and  learnt  more,  but  only  to  corroborate  what 
I learnt  upon  the  classic  hill  of iny  college. 丄 believe  I  was 
really  converted,  that  is  turned  back,  there,  some  ten  years 
after  I  was  baptized  in  my  homeland.  The  Lord  revealed 
Himself  to  me  there,  especially  through  that  one  man, ― the 
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eagle-eyed,  lion-faced,  lamb-hearted  president  of  my  college. 
The  Spirit  within  examples  before  me,  and  Nature  and 

things  around  me,  subjugated  me  at  la-t.  Of  course  the  com- 
plete subjugation  is  the  work  of  life-time  ；  but  I  was  righted 
so  far  as  to  depend  no  more  upon  vain  efforts  of  mine  in 
subjugating  myself,  but  to  have  recourse  to  the  Power  of  the 
rrniverse  for  that  end.  A little  god  of  the  、、- orlrl， 一 he  is  sub- 
jugatable  only  by  the  Almighty  Power  Itself. 

As  for  my  intellectual  gains  in  】iiy  college,  they  amounted  to 
but  very  little  ；  or  at  least  they  appeared  so  in  comparison 
with  what  I  gained  in  niy  spirit.  A  student  whose  mind  is  so 
much  taken  up  witli  the  salvation  of  his  own  soul,  and  not  a 
little  about  the  sustenance  of  his  body,  cannot  be  expected  to 
make  much  progress  in  his  study.  But  the  college  dealt  with 
me  very  leniently,  indeed  】rummcently.  Though  I  entered  it 
as  a  special  student,  and  hence  was  not  entitled  to  any  organic 
relation  with  it,  they  adopted  me,  and  gave  me  a  place  among 
her  genuine  sons,  and  the  boys  gave  me  three  yells  for  the 
honor  thus  conferred  upon  me.  Thus  I  、vas  made  to  live 
nobly  and  honorably,  not  only  for  my  religion  and  country, 
but  for  my  alma  mater  as  well.  The  "  college-spirit/'  outside 
of  baseball  grounds^  is  a  noble  and  Christian  sentiment,  which 
if  loyally  stuck  to,  tiihould  alone  be  sufficient  to  keep  her  sons 
from  demagogism,  doth- worship,  man  -face-fearing,  and  mean- 
nesses and  unmanline.^ses  of  very  many  kinds  in  this  world. 
I  understand  the  spirit  of  my  college  to  be  noble  independence, 
brave  defiance  of  hollow  shows  of  all  kinds,  patient  and  rever- 
ential search  after  Truth,  orthodoxy  in  anti-head-religion  sense 
of  the  term  J  and  7wt  polished  Paganism,  not  the  religion  of 
" the  greatest  probability/'  not  "  success  "  in  its  vulgar  nine- 
teenth century  sense.  I  am  exceedingly  thankful  that  I  was 
given  another  such  mother  to  serve  and  satisfy.  IMay  T live 
worthy  of  her  name  and  glory  ！ 

I  stayed  during  two  long  month?;  of  the  suinmor  vacatiiui 
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alone  in  the  domiitoi-y,  now  de.serted  by  its  turbulent  occupants, 
to  prepare  myself  for  entrance  to  a  theological  seminary  in  the 
coming  Fall.  The  time  thus  spent  was  the  best  I  have  had  in  my 
life.  Serene  loneliness,  beautiful  natiiral  surroundings,  constant 
presence  of  God's  Spirit  within  me,  reflections  upon  Past  and 
Future,  —  indeed  the  whole  hill  was  beautified  into  a  Z]cm，  a 
Home  of  my  God.  Here  is  the  record  of  one  of  those  hapnv  days  : 

Aug.  27. 一 Clear,  delightful  day. 一 Calm.  Often  feel  very 
lonely,  but  I  rest  upon  my  God.  I  asked  my  soul  what 
shall  she  do  if  God  take  away  my  life  right  now.  She 
answered  :  "  I  shall  i'e]oice  even  though  He  slay  me.  God's 
will  will  surely  be  carried  out  even  though  I  be  destroyed. 
The  consecrated  soul  rejoices  only  in  the  glorification  of 
God,  and  not  in  its  own  success." 

Sept. 12. 一 The  last  day  in  A.— A  very  impressive  day.  I 
thought  of  many  struggles  and  temptations  I  met  here 
during  the  last  two  years.  I  also  thought  of  many  trium- 
phant victories  I  have  gained  over  my  sin  and  weakness 
by  God's  help,  and  of  many  glorious  revelations  from 
Him.  Indeed,  my  whole  life  has  been  directed  toward  new 
direction,  in  which  I  can  now  proceed  with  hope  and 
courage.  May  God's  choicest  blessings  accompany  this  hal- 
lowed hill ！ ― Went  to  see  President  to  say  good-bye.  As 
usual,  tears  came  to  my  eyes  when  I  stood  before  that 
venerable  man,  and  I  nad  but  very  little  to  say,  because 
I  had  so  much  to  say.  After  giving  me  some  aavice,  he 
handed  me  one  hundred  dollars  to  help  me  in  my  further 
career,  and  then  dismissed  me  with  rich  blessing.  Tears 
burst  into  my  eyes,  and  I  spoke  to  him  some  sobbing 
words.  Lord  knoweth  how  much  I  think  of  that  man. 
He  did  me  everything,  and  now  after  receiving  my  educa- 
tion, diploma,  and  many  other  things,  I  go  away  with 
$ 一  as  a  "  balance,"  as  he  said  ！  0  my  Soul,  be  sure  to 
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open  thy  purse  and  heart  freely  to  the  poor  and  afflicted 
when  Lord  will  intrust  thee  money  and  grace. ― When  I 
returned  to  my  room,  I  found  three  swallows  straying  into 
it,  because  the  night  was  dark  and  boisterous  outside. 
They  flapped  their  wings  furiously  against  the  walls. 丄 
gently  caught  the  timid  creatures,  and  though  I  was 
afraid  of  sending  them  into  darkness^  I  dared  not  to  keep 
them  in  my  room,  because  they  were  afraid  of  my  pres- 
ence. So  after  commending  them  to  the  merciful  care  of 
the  Father  of  the  Universe^  I  sent  them  away. 

The  next  day,  I left  niy  college-town,  and  came  to  my 
seminary. 


CHAPTER  NINTH. 
IN  CHRISTENDOM.— A  DIP  JNTO  THEOLOGY. 

It  wats  after  long-continued  fearful  struggles  thnt  I  finally 
submitted  myself  to  become  a  theologvie.  I  told  you  before 
that  I  was  born  in  a  soldier  family,  and  soldiers  with  all  practical 
men  despise  pedantries  and  sentimentalities  of  all  kinds.  And 
Avliat  class  of  men  are  usually  more  unpractical  than  priests  ？ 
The  wares  they  deal  out  to  this  busy  society  are  what  they  call 
sentiments, ― those  uncertain  no-things  nianufactu  able  by  the 
、v()i';st  sluggard  in  t,he  world, —— for  which  they  get  in  return  food, 
clothine.  and  other  things  of  real  and  substantial  worth.  So 
wo  say  priests  live  by  charity,  and  Ave  believed  sword  to  be 
more  honorable  means  of  existence  than  charity. 

To  be  a  priest  is  bad  enough  ；  but  to  be  a  Christian  priest  I 
considered  to  be  the  end  of  my  doom.  Tn  a  heathen  country 
like  mine,  Christian  ministers  are  supported  either  cliroetly  or 
indiroctly  by  {oroiirnors,  and  are  to  plac'o  themselves  under  tho 
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jurisdiction  of  foreign  bishops  of  one  kind  or  the  other.  As  no 
true  German  suffers  himself  to  be  ruled  by  an  Italian  or  a 
French  priest,  so  no  true  countryman  of  mine  suffers  himself 
to  be  shackled  by  a  foreign  influence  of  any  kind.  To  call  in 
an  aid  of  economic  principles,  like  Laissez  faire  and  Quid  pro 
quo,  to  deliver  oneself  from  this  conscientious  regard  for  national 
honor,  we  consider  to  be  a  baseness,  and  even  a  danger  to  our 
national  independence.  Thought  is  cosmopolitan,  and  we  are 
glad,  yea  thankful,  to  be  taught  by  all  men  of  all  nations. 
But  not  so  bread.  The  fact  is,  the  bondage  of  raind  is  not  the 
most  dangerous  kind  of  bondages  ；  but  that  of  stomacli,  is. 
France  had  great  Frederick's  mind  in  bondage  ；  but  it  was  he 
who  delivered  Germany  from  French  domination.  Prussia  had 
Voltaire's  stomach  in  bondage  ；  and  behold  his  misery  and 
degradation.  Cosmopolitanism  in  the  sphere  of  things  is  always 
a  VICIOUS  principle. 

Thus  in  my  case  Christian  priesthood  meant  a  bondage  of 
double  nature  ；  and  honor  for  myself  and  honor  for  my  country 
had  kept  me  from  conceiving  any  idea  whatever  of  entering 
into  Christian  ministerial  service.  Indeed,  the  first  and  greatest 
fear  I  had  when  I  was  first  induced  to  accept  Christianity  was 
that  they  might  make  a  priest  out  of  me.  And  afterward  when 
my  enthusiasm  in  relieious  works  called  forth  the  attention  of 
my  Christian  friends,  and  made  them  think  that  my  probable 
mission  in  this  life  might  be  preaching,  I  rejected  their  sugges- 
tions with  oaths  and  fistings.  Professional  clergymen  I  hated 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  and  I  was  perfectly  wild  when 
any  of  my  friends  persuaded  me  to  become  one. 

But  this  life-long  prejudice  against  priesthood  was  greatly 
mitigated  by  my  contact  with  clergymen  of  high  and  noble 
order.  The  worthy  President  of  my  Xew  England  college  was 
a  clergyman  and  theologian.  The  Methodist  minister  from 
whom  I  received  baptism  was  a  clei*o:vman  of  most  admiring 
character  ；  and 丄 always  excepted  him  when 丄 indulged  in  my 
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usual  denunciations  of  priest-class.  Dr.  F.，  my  teacher  in  the 
Biblical  Interpretatioiij  Dr.  B.，  our  college-pastor,  and  others, ― 
they  were  all  clergymen ,  and  were  vot  humbugs  and  traders  in 
wind.  I  came  to  see  that  clergymen  are  sometimes  the  most 
useful  members  of  society,  that  it  does  pay  to  have  a  good 
minister,  that  they  are  here  upon  this  earth  doing  something, 
and  many  a  time,  great  things. 

Was  not  Luther  too  a  clei',2:vnmn，  though  not  a  common 
clergyman  ？  Was  not  John  Knox,  that  valiant  ido レ breaker,  a 
clergymam  and  theologian  ？  Were  not  some  of  the  world's 
greatest  Avarriors  too  thoughtful  students  of  Theology  ？  John 
Hampden,  my  ideal  gentleman  and  Christian,  though  an  Eng- 
lishman he， 一 was  not  his  heroic  deed  the  result  of  his  profound 
theologic  convictions  ？  Gaspar  de  Colignv, ― was  his  Theology 
of  no  account  to  him  in  forming  his  gigantic  schemes  for  the 
renovation  of  his  beloved  France  ？  If  Theology  was  a  plaything 
and  a  sorcerer's  cup  of  the  world greatest  liars  and  hypocrites, 
has  it  not  also  been  the  employment  of  the  world's  miehtiest 
intellects,  and  the  cliscipliner  of  the  world's  noblest  souls  ？  If, 
as  its  etymology  indicates,  Theology  is  the  science  of  God,  what 
true  sons  of  Adam  can  excuse  themselves  from  the  reverential 
study  of  the  same  ？  What  science  of  God's  Universe  is  not 
Theology  ？  And  what  actions  of  man  can  be  right  and  true  if 
not  guided  by  the  science  of  God  ？  O  my  Soul,  be  thou  a 
theologue  then.  Deliver  it  from  the  hand  of  hypocrites  and 
spiritual  quacks,  as  David  did  God's  Ark  from  the  hand  of  the 
Philistines.  The  science  itself  is  the  noblest  of  all ； man  only 
is  vile  who  leaves  it  in  the  hand  of  "heathens." 

The  daily  increasing  sense  of  reality  of  spiritual  experiences 
helped  me  to  dispel  all  the  notions  of  hollowness  and  non-utility 
which  I liad  once  attached  to  Theology.  Indeed  I  saw  the 
reason  of  my  hatred  of  Theology.  If  spirit  is  real,  as  rice  and 
potatoes  are  real,  why  despise  Theology  and  praise  Agriculture? 
If  it  is  noble  to  grow  corn,  and  feed  myself  and  my  hungering 
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fellownieu  with  the  fruits  of  God's  Earth,  why  ignoble  to  lea"n 
of  His  Laws  to  appropriate  His  Spirit  to  our  hungering  souls, 
and  be  made  nobler  and  manlier  thereby  ？  Agriculture  that 
raises  only  husks  and  straw,  and  gives  them  out  to  the  public 
as  real  wheat  and  rice，  、ve  despise  and  hoot  at.  That  indeed 
is  no  Agriculture,  but  it  is  Rock-Culture  and  Sand-Culture, 
whicii  really  feed  nobody.  So  Theology  I  have  been  reviling  at 
is  No-Theology.  It  was  Demonology,  that  gives  out  wind  in 
place  of  spirit,  rhetoric  in  place  of  sermon,  and  sound  in  place 
of  music.  Theology  is  substantial,  eatable  and  drinkable, ― 
so  substantial,  so  nutritious  that  whosoever  drinketh  of  the 
water  it  giveth  shall  not  thirst,  and  whosoever  eatetli  of  the 
flesh  it  giveth  shall  not  hunger.  Ashamed  of  Theology  ？  Yes, 
be  thou  forever  ashamed  of  No-Theoloey,  of  Demonology,  be  it 
taught  in  Theological  Seminaries  or  other  institutions  ；  but  of 
Theology  proper,  wherever  taught,  be  thou  proud.  The  world 
that  holds  in  honor  the  names  of  George  Peabody  and  Stephen 
Girard,  who  freely  gave  out  Lheii'  perishable  possessions  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  and  hungry,  will  continue  to  revere  the  names 
of  Neander  and  Julius  Miiller  and  others  of  their  kind,  who 
systematized  our  religions  thought,  and  good-doing  and 

God-serving  almost  a  scientific  possibility.  "  Heart  is  the  centre 
of  Theology  "  said  the  father  of  the  Church  History,  and  he 
that  has  no  heart,  but  stomach  only，  should  stand  outside  of 
it. 

Thus  persuaded  J  I  made  up  my  mind  to  study  Theolo にも but 
upon  one  important  condition  ；  and  that  was  that  I  should 
never  be  licensed.  I  said  in  my  heart,  "  Lord,  I  shall  study 
Theology  if  Thou  compellest  me  not  to  be  a  Reverend.  Should 
I  succeed  to  take  in  all  the  theologies  of  Christendom,  I  shall 
not  add  to  my  name  that  ponderous  title  designated  by  double 
D，s.  From  that  Thou  must  release ine  for  this  final ま' rifice  of 
mine."  He  said  Yea,  and  upon  that  agreement  I  entered  a 
Theological  Seminary. 
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Sept, 18,  Sunday. 一 If  Theology  is  a  science  in  which  there 
is  nothing  real  and  practical,  it  is  not  worth  stud) ァ ing. 
True  Theology,  however,  is  something  real,  yea,  more  real 
than  any  other  science.  Medicine  alleviates  physical  suf- 
ferings of  man  ；  Jurisprudence  treats  of  the  civil  relations 
of  man  to  man  ；  but  Theology  looks  into  the  very  cause  of 
physical  diseases  and  civil  disorders.  The  true  Theologian 
is  naturally  an  idealist,  but  he  is  not  a  dreamer.  The 
realization  of  his  idea  lies  many  centuries  in  future.  His 
work  is  like  a  contributing  a  brick  or  two  into  a  massive 
building  which  takes  an  infinite  number  of  years  to  be 
completed.  He  puts  his  hand  upon  it,  only  believing  that 
honest  and  laithful  works  will  never  be  lost. 

Sept. 19. 一 Theology  is  too  big  a  theme  to  be  comprehended 
by  small  men.  When  small  minds  find  themselves  too 
small  for  such  a  gigantic  theme,  they  construct  their  own 
theologies  fitting  their  own  smallness,  and  throw  anathemas 
at  those  who  comprehend  it  better  than  they.  0  my  Soul, 
do  not  contract  Theology  to  fit  thy  smallness,  but  expand 
thyself  to  fit  its  largeness. 

Oct. 12. 一 Rather  disgusted  with  works  in  the  recitation 
rooms.  We  discussed  upon  hell  and  purgatory  in  New 
Testament  exegesis,  and  on  equally  unsubstantial  subjects 
in  Apologetics.  Spiritless  Theology  is  the  driest  and  most 
worthless  of  all  studies.  To  see  students  laughing  and 
jesting  while  discussing  serious  subjects  is  almost  shocking. 
No  wonder  they  cannot  get  at  the  bottom  of  the  Truth. 
It  requires  the  utmost  zeal  and  earnestness  to  draw  life 
from  the  Rock  of  Ages. 

Nov.  3. 一 I  am  seeking  for  a  higher  type  of  morality  than 
" must."  I  am  hungering  after  the  morality  that  cometh 
from  God's  grace.  But  such  a  morality  is  denied  not  only 
by  the  majority  of  mankind,  but  very  little  seem?  to  be 
believed  in  by  the  students  and  professors  of  theological 
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seminaries.  I  do  not  hear  anything  new  and  different 
within  these  sacred  Avails  from  those  which  I  hear  outside. 
Confucius  and  Buddha  can  teach  me  the  largest  part  of 
what  these  theologues  are  presuming  to  teach  to  the 
heathen. 

Nov.  7— What  is  this  world  ？  It  is  a  scene  of  universal 
enmity  and  dissension.  Infidelity  versus  Christianity, 
Roman  Catholicism  versus  Protestantism,  Unitarianism 
versus  Orthodoxy, ― mankind  pitches  its  tent,  one  part 
against  another  part,  one  section  of  one  part  against  another 
section  of  the  same  part— each  trying  to  benefit  itself  by 
the  mistakes  and  failures  of  others.  Not  only  are  indi- 
viduals not  to  be  trusted,  but  mankind  as  a  whole  are 
generations  of  vipers,  man-haters,  descendants  of  Cain.  O 
my  Soul,  away  from  isms,  be  they  Methodism  or  Congre- 
gationalism, or  any  other  high-sounding  isms.  Seek  the 
Truth,  quit  thyself  like  a  man,  cease  from  men,  and  look 
above  thee. 

Nov. 18— Am  reading  Life  of  David  Hume.  My  religious 
enthusiasm  is  cooled  down  by  coming  in  contact  with  the 
cool  mind  of  this  acute  philosopher.  But  I  am  willing  to 
test  my  religious  experiences  in  rigorous  scientific  ways. 
I  want  to  be  intellectually  certain  that  I  am  not  dwelling 
in  "  the  Fata  Morgana  of  philosophic  dreamland."  In  this 
age  of  progress  of  physical  science,  it  won't  do  to  get  rid 
of  doubters  with  anathemas.  Religion  must  be  objectivized, 
made  "  tangible  ，，■  and  scientifically  comprehensible.  Yet 
alas  ！  I  see  around  me  the  treading  of  the  same  old  paths, 
each  trj'ing  to  excel  the  other  how  to  ape  the  good  old 
ministers  who  were  "  very  much  liked  by  their  parish- 
ioners." 

Dec.  5. 一 In  every  man's  life  there  is  a  sort  of  paradigm 
divinely  appointed  beforehand.  His  success  consists  in 
conforming  himself  to  this  paradigm,  neither  coming  >jhort 
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of  it,  nor  exceeding  it.  In  it  alone  is  perfect  peace.  His 
body  and  mind  can  be  used  to  the  best  possible  advantage 
when  he  walks  in  it.  Lack  of  ambition  often  keeps  him 
short  of  it,  and  he  goes  away  from  this  world  without  ac- 
complishing his  work  to  the  utmost  of  his  capacity.  On 
the  other  hand,  too  much  ambition  causes  him  to  overleap 
it  ；  hence  shattered  system  and  premature  death.  Man's 
selective  power  (free-will)  lies  in  conforming  himself  to  this 
paradigm.  Once  he  puts  himself  in  the  current,  then  his 
efforts  are  no  more  spent  in  propelling  him  forward,  but 
only  in  keeping  him  in  the  current.  Take  up,  enjoy  any- 
blessing  that  lies  in  this  current,  but  never  go  out  of  it  to 
hunt  after  them.  Dare  through  any  obstacle  which  ob- 
structs this  current,  for  it  cannot  be  an  immovable  mountain, 
since  God  appointed  the  way.  For  all  this,  trust  not  thy- 
self. God  hath  appointed  thy  current  ；  He  also  hath  ap- 
pointed a  uaptain  for  thee.    "  Hear  ye  Him  ！ ，， 

Dec.  29. 一 I  feel  ashamed  that  I  am  still  ashamed  some- 
times before  others  of  my  studying  Theology.  The  fact  is, 
the  worldly-minded  cannot  see  the  spiritual  side  of  any 
study,  and  of  course  the  idea  of  preaching  for  the  sake  of 
bread  and  butter  must  appear  to  them  extremely  mean. 
The  real  self-sacrifice  of  becoming  a  true  preacher  of  the 
Gospel  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  self-sacrifice  does  not  look 
like  a  self-sacrifice  to  the  mass  of  mankind.  Yea  more,  it 
does  look  like  the  greatest  possible  meanness  to  them.  Not 
so  with  practical  charity  and  kind  deeds  of  other  sorts. 
To  hide  it  (study  of  Theology)  as  much  as  possible  from 
those  who  consider  it  a  sacrifice,  and  to  confess  it  before 
those  who  consider  it  a  meanness, ― ah  yes,  the  Christian 
must  go  on  pretty  thorny  path  in  this  world.  Indeed, 
narrow  is  the  way  that  is  allotted  to  the  children  of  the 
Cross.  Father,  forgive  my  open  denials  of  Thee  before 
men,  and  give  me  more  courage  and  confidence  in  my 
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calling. 

But  I  was  not  to  continue  my  study  of  Theology  any  further. 
Severe  mental  strains  of  the  past  three  years  unsettled  my 
nerves,  and  chronic  insomnia  of  a  most  fearful  kind  took  hold 
of  me.  Rest,  bromides,  prayers  proved  ineffectual,  and  the  only 
way  now  open  for  me  was  one  leading  toward  my  homeland. 
I  was  to  quit  Theology,  and  to  go  home  with  whatever  gains 
I  had  made  during  my  exile  in  foreign  lands. 

Further  recollections  showed  me,  however,  the  wisdom  and 
reasonableness   of  such   an   order   of  Providence.  American 
seminaries,  established  expressly  to  train  young  men  for  Ameri- 
can church お， are   rot  the  fittest  places  to  train  one  destined 
for  fields  otherwise  ciicumstanced  than  that  country.  Besides 
the  exegetical  studies  of  the  Old  and  Xew  Testaments,  much 
that  is  taught  in  these  seminaries 職 y  be  dispensed  with  Avithoiit 
detracting  much  from  the  usefulness  of  practical  workers  in 
missionary  lands.    Xot  that  Pastoral  and  Historical  and  Dog- 
matic and  Systematic  Theologies  are  of  no  moment  to  us，  for 
I  sincerely  believe  there  is  no  branch  of  human  knowledge 
which  the  Christian  need  not  know  ；  but  the  question  is  that 
of  comparative  importance.   •Xot  sceptic  Hume,  nor  analytic  Baur 
are  we  to  grapple  with,  but  with  the  ：-ubtilities  of  Hindoo 
philosophies,  the  non-religiosities  of  Chinese  moralist さ， together 
with  the  confused  thoughts  and  actions  of  new-born  nations, 
materialistic  in  their  new  aspirations,  but  spiritualistic  in  their 
fundamental  conceptions.      Church"  in  the  common  acceptation 
of  the  term  as  used  by  the  Occidental  Christians  is  wholly  un- 
known among  my  countrymen,  and  it  is  yet  a  grave  question 
whether  this  institution,  valuable  though  it  doubtless  is  in  other 
countries,  can  be  planted  with  any  hope  of  stability  among  the 
people  to  whom  I  belong.    The  method  oi  moral  and  religious 
teachings  to  ^vhich  Ave  have  been  accustomed  during  twenty 
centuries  of  our  national  existence  i さ not  that  of  sermonizing 
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upon  texts  and  delivery  from  pulpits.  With  us  we  make  no 
distinctions  between  moral  and  intellectual  trainings.  School  is  our 
church,  and  we  are  expected  to  bring  up  our  whole  beings  in 
it.  Idea  of  specialty  in  religion  sounds  extremely  odd,  and  even 
repulsive,  to  our  ears.  Priests  we  have,  but  they  are  essentially 
temple-keepers,  and  not  teachers  in  Truth  and  Eternal  Verities. 
All  our  moral  reformers  、ve:'e  teachers,  "  pedagogues,  ，，  who 
taught  in  things  of  spirit  while  they  taught  in  letters  and  science. 
" Knowledge  is  of  worth  as  it  enlightens  Avays  of  righteousness. 
Man  applies  himself  to  its  acquisition  not  to  become  a  profes- 
sional moralist  thereby."  So  said  Takayama  Hikokuro,  that 
eccentric  heathen  Japanese,  and  it  was  ho,  together  with  many 
such  as  hc，  that  wrought  the  grandest  and  noblest  reform ,  moral, 
political,  and  otherwise,  that  that  island  empire  has  ever  wit- 
nessed. 

And  what  about  means  and  arts  of  soul-con  veiling,  church- 
member-making,  and  other  similar  business  ？  A  soul  converted 
to  Christianity  by  means  and  arts  can  be  reconverted  to  heathen- 
ism also  by  means  and  arts.  We  in  this  materialistic  century 
make  too  much  out  of  en  vironmentfy.  Darwinism  seems  to  have 
converted  Christianity  at  last.  Good  choirs,  pleasant  church 
sociables,  young  ladies'  bazars,  free  lunches,  Sunday-school  pic- 
nics,—all  such  are  now  considered  as  important  meam  to  keep 
up  spirit;  and  much  of  "  Pastoral  Theology  ，，  seems  to  be  oc- 
cupied with  such  business.  And  if  polished  Rhetoric  is  more 
coveted  by  young  theologues  than  Fire, ― and  even  that  Fire 
for  Rhetoric's  sake, ― and  if  preachers'  sermons  are  talked  about 
move  from  the  elocutionary  and  dramatic  standpoints  of  view 
than  from  their  fire-setting  and  idol-breaking  aspects,  well  might 
Chrysostom  curse  his  tongue  that  delivered  heavenly  oracles 
with  golden  resonance,  and  Augustine  despise  Rhetoric  as  an 
art  of  deception.  If，  as  critics  tell  us,  St.  Paul  was  not  the 
handsomest  of  men,  and  his  Greek  not  the  purest  of  its  kind  ； 
if  Bossuet's  eloquence  and  MassiUon's  finished  style  could  not 
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revert  the  onslaught  of  the  French  Revolution  ；  if  Bunyan  a 
tinker  and  Moody  a  store-keeper  could  make  as  good  preachers 
of  Gospel  Truth  as  their  ages  could  wish, ― then  need  I  not  be 
sorry  that  I  M'as  not  able'  to  finish  my  training  in  a  theolog- 
ical seminary. 

I  told  you  that  I  came  to  my  seminary  upon  an  agreement 
that  I  should  never  be  licensed.  Some  of  my  good  friends 
were  sorry  of  my  quitting  theological  study  without  having 
gone  with  it  so  far  as  to  get  license.  With  me,  however , license 
was  the  thing  I  was  seriously  afraid  of.  And  the  fear  that  I 
had  entertained  about  the  bestowal  of  this  new  privilege  upon 
me  grew  more  as  I  observed  its  benefits  talked  about  within 
the  walls  of  my  seminary.  "  One  thousand  dollars  with  parson- 
age/' " twenty  dollars'  sermon  upon  Chicago  anarchy/'  and 
similar  combinations  of  such  words  and  phrases  sounded  very 
discordantly  to  my  ears.  That  sermons  have  market-values,  as 
porks  and  tomatoes  and  pumpkins  have,  is  not  an  Oriental 
idea  at  least.  We  Orientals  are  very  suspicious  set  of  people. 
So  remarked  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  compared  us  to  Catholic 
Spaniards.  And  none  we  suspect  more  than  one  who  has  re- 
ligion for  sale.  With  us,  religion  is  not  usually  convertible  into 
cash.  Indeed,  more  religion,  less  cash.  Superstitious  as  we  are, 
we  cannot  yet  reconcile  Religion  with  Political  Economy.  And 
if  license  seals  market-values  upon  our  religion,  happy  am  I 
if  I  am  not  so  sealed,  for  I  thus  escape  from  the  temptation. 

Indeed,  this  matter  of  paid  ministry  is  yet  a  much  mooted 
question  with  us.  Our  heathen  teachers  used  to  have  no  stipu- 
lated pays  for  their  services.  Twice  every  year,  their  pupils 
brought  to  them  "whatever  did  lie  in  the  power  of  each  to 
bring.  F】om  ten  pieces  of  gold  to  a  bundle  of  parsnips  or 
carrots,  were  gradations  of  such  presents,  "  tokens  of  gratitude," 
as  they  were  called.  They  had  no  deacons  to  poke  them  to 
death  for  chu:  ch-dues  and  pew-rents,  and  other  such  things. 
A  teacher  、vas  expected  to  rema'n  as  no-teacher  till  he  had 
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made  enough  progress  in  his  spiritual  disciplines  as  to  be  able 
to  rely  entirely  upon  heaven  and  his  fellowmen  fur  the  support 
*){  his  body.  This  they  considered  a  most  practical  method  of 
" natural  selection/'  no  clangor  tints  of  being  imposed  upon 
with  pseudo-teachers  and  time-servers. 

I  grant  that  man  does  not  live  by  spirit  alone,  but  by  every 
thing  that  springs  out  of  the  ground  as  well.  This  is  an  argu- 
ment for  paid  ministry,  and  we  consider  it  an  entirely  fair 
argument.  Our  present-day  Physiology  deduces  forces  mental 
and  forces  spiritual  from  pieces  of  bread  and  mutton  ；  and  why 
not  upon  the  principle  of  "  Transmutability  of  Energy  ，，  ex- 
change spirit  for  mutton?  Starvation  of  our  bodies  is  no  less  a 
sin  than  that  of  our  souls.  Divine  laws  of  health  require  that 
head-working  and  heart-taxing  ministers  of  Gospel  be  properly 
and  nicely  fed  and  clothed. 

The  poor  exacting  Orientals  cannot,  however,  see  into  this 
simple  scientmc  argument.  They  do  believe  that  man  does  not 
live  by  bread  alone  ；  that  t^pint  .somehow  is  a  bodily  food  as 
、vell，  and  that  mutton-chops  and  (*hicken-pies  can  be  dispensed 
with  by  those  who  live  with  the  plenitude  of  heavenly  spirit  in 
them.  Hence  "  uiiKind "  cniicisms  upon  the  ways  uf  mis- 
sionaries' living.  Of  course  these  missionaries  do  not  live  in 
" palatial  styles,"  as  sometimes  reported  by  the  enemies  of  Mis- 
sion. They  only  live  as  they  live  in  their  own  lands.  But  to 
the  people  among  whom  they  are  sent,  they  do  appear  to  live 
palatially.  You  know  wealth  and  comforts  are  only  comparative 
terms,  and  a lounge  is  a luxury  to  one  who  rolls  upon  a  straw- 
mat.  Herein  comes,  therefore ^  one  barrier  through  which 
missionaries'  zeal  had  to  work  pretty  hard,  in  order  to  reacli 
the  perishing  heathens  with  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation. 

And  once  in  while  come  some  "  blessed  'リ missionaries,  who, 
looking  into  this  idiosyncracy  of  heathens,  comport  themselves 
accordingly.  They  strip  oft,  their  white  neckties,  have  their 
heads  pig-tailed.,  deny  themselves  of  pies  and  other  liome-deli- 
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cacies,  learn  to  bend  their  legs  upon  straw-mats,  and  in  nil 
ways  and  diverse  manners,  go  into  their  earnest  businej<s  of 
winning  souls  to  Jesus.  To  such  we  heathens  bear  with  glad- 
ness. They  help  us  wonderfully  in  coming  to  Light  and  Truth, 
and  we  bless  them  and  Him  that  sent  them  for  the  good  they 
do  unto  us.  Such  a  missionary  was  one  Mr.  Crossett,  a  Pres- 
byterian missionary  to  China.  He  became  a  Chinaman  himself, 
and  that  not  a  Mandarin  kind  of  Chinamen.  Finally  his 
" eccentricity "  deprived  him  of  home-support  ；  but  he  had 
heathens  themselves  to  help  his  works  on.  He  started  poor- 
houses  in  Pekin,  supported  by  heathen  Pekinese  merchants.  He 
travelled  in  steerage  with  average  Chinamen.  "While  thus  on 
his  mission  over  the  Yellow  Sea,  the  call  to  his  high  home 
came  to  him.  The  remonstrance  of  the  ship's  captain  to  him 
to  come  to  his  cabin  and  there  lie  in  comfort  Avas  e^ently  de- 
clined, as  he  would  like  to  die  among  the  people  to  whom  he 
was  sent.  They  forced  him  to  the  cabin,  and  there  he  expired, 
commending  all  around  him  to  his  God  and  Savior.  The  news 
of  his  death  reached  his  homeland.  Religious  papers  passed  it 
over  without  much  comment  upon  it.  Yea  more.  Cases  were 
cited  tacitly  proving  that  his  sacrifice  was  a  foolish  sacrifice, 
that  good  can  be  done  in  the  first  class  cabin,  with  white  neck- 
ties on.  Yet  Pekinese  and  Tientsinese  and  other  pigtailed  gen- 
tlemen do  not  forget  his  service.  They  gave  him  the  name  of 
" Christian  Buddha/' ― so  hallowed  was  his  presence  amonp- 
them.  Of  his  religion  perhaps  very  few  of  them  benefited 
themselves  ；  but  of  him  all  had  to  learn  something  about  divine 
sorrow  and  love. 

A  fortunate  missionary  he!  Perhaps  not  everybody  can  imitate 
him.  Perhaps  his  stomach  was  that  of  an  ostrich,  that  could 
digest  Chinamen's  food  without  dyspeptic  effects  upon  him.  I 
say  he  was  fortunate,  because  such  as  he  need  not  complain  of 
"the  difficulty  of  the  station ノ，  We  will  not  try  to  ape  him, 
because  aping  is  hypocrisy,  and  no  good  comes  out  of  it.  Pig- 
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tailing  and  steeraging  are  not  the  essence  of  the  matter,  of 
course  ；  but  his  spirit  is,  which  we  will  not  despise  as  an  "  ec- 
centricity." We  will  pray  to  be  made  like  him,  if  any  of iis  a;e 
ever  ambitious  to  be  successful  missionaries  among  heathens. 

But  this  adaptability  to  all  surroundings  is  not  to  be  acquired 
by  seminary  trainings.  Such  trainings  do  indeed  adapt  us  to 
wrong  surroundings,  from  which  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  un- 
adapt  ourselves.  Many  a  case  do  I  know  of  my  own  country- 
men, who  have  adapted  themselves  to  Occidental  ways  of  life 
and  thought  during  such  trainings,  and  come  home  as  a  stranger 
to  re-adapt  himself  to  his  former  surroundings  with  the  utmost 
difficulty.  Boiled  rice  and  smashed  beans  do  not  now  afford 
him  all  the  nutriment  his  newly-adapted  system  requires,  and 
sittings  upon  hard  straw-mats  cause  synovitis  and  other  troubles 
of  his  lower  limbs.  His  throat  suffers,  because  native  churches 
have  no  steam-heaters  to  take  off  chill  from  the  air,  and  his 
head  rings,  because  the  ventilation  is  poor.  The  least  he  needs 
is  greatest  in  the  eyes  of  his  people.  He  loses  flesh,  and  with 
flesh,  spirit.  Preaching  becomes  unbearable.  To  some  other 
occupations  he  betakes  himself,  and  others  hardier  than  he  takes 
his  place.  Struggle  for  existence  is  too  much  for  him. ― Then 
his  thought  :  how  incompatible  it  too  has  become  with  that  of 
his  countrymen  ！  He  denounces  Hume-ism  and  Theodore- 
Parker-ism  ； but  Hume  and  Parker  have  had  no  existences  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  to  whom  he  is  preaching.  The  down- 
fall of  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  persecutions  of  Bloody  Mary 
sound  as  "  wind  to  the  horse's  ear/'  as  we  term  all  incomprehen- 
sibilities. He  proves  Biblical  truths  by  the  Bible  ；  but  the 
Bible  is  no  more  to  these  people  than  some  sooty  parchments 
of  idle  antiquarians.  His  sermons  fly  over  their  heads  and 
vanish  into  the  air.  He  is  disappointed  with  his  hearers,  and 
his  hearers  with  】dm.  Dissatisfaction,  grumbling,  resignation, 
separation.  Should  we  】mke  princes  to  send  to  beggavs  ？  *  * 
********** 
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But  these  are  only  tho  negative  aspects  of  seminary  life, 
which  I  called  forth  to  my  reflections  to  console  myself  in  the 
misfortune  of  the  hour.  The  positive  benefits  of  theological 
trainings  need  not  be  counted  here  in  detail.  If  a  seminary 
cannot  make  a  prophet, ― for  the  prophet  like  the  poet  is  born， 
― it  is  the  very  best  place  for  him  to  grow  and  develop.  If  it 
is  not  an  abode  of  angels, 一 for  such  is  nowhere  to  be  found  in 
this  nether  world, ― it  is  a  purer  and  holier  association  than 
any  under  heaven.  The  very  fact  that  its  defects  stand  out  in 
stronger  reliefs  than  those  of  any  other  institutions,  proves  the 
light  shining  therein  to  be  brignter  and  more  searching.  Poor 
theologues,  they  stand  in  the  greatest  disadvantage  in  their 
attitude  toward  this  criticism-loving  generation.  The  world 
expects  from  them  what  it  can  expect  only  from  ans^els  ；  it 
throws  stones  at  them,  while  it  is  guilty  of  the  very  same  sins 
it  condemns  in  them.  Mammonism  it  openly  and  Political- 
Economic  ally  follows,  it  reviles  in  the  ministers  of  Gospel.  Let 
Christian  ministers,  missionaries,  repent  in  ashes  and  sack- 
clothes  toward  their  Almighty  God  and  Savior  ；  but  toward 
men  such  as  they,  they  as  a  class  need  not  feel  ashamed.  We 
of  the  King's  household  make  so  mucli  of  failings  、vhich  in 
the  outsider's  estimate  need  not  worth  a  moment's  reflection. 
Let  not  the  commotions  in  Zion  be  construed  by  them  as 
similar  in  nature  to  bowlings  and  gnash ings  of  teeth  in  their 
own  Mammondom. 

I left  my  seminary  to  retrace  my  steps  toward  niy  homeland. 

CHAPTER  TENTH. 
THE  XET  IMPRESSIOXS  OF  CHRISTENDOM.— EETURX  HOME. 

Xow  that  my  disciplines  in  Cliristendom  came  to  end,  my 
readers  would  like  to  know  what  I  think  of  it  after  all.    Did  I 
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retain  to  the  last  the  impressions  I  received  on  my  first  landing 
upon  it  ？ Is  Christendom  after  all  better  than  Heatheudom  ？ 
Is  Christianity  worth  introducing  to  my  country  ；  or  is  there 
raison  d'etre  of  Christian  mission  ？ 

First  let  me  frankly  confess  that  I  was  not  entirely  taken  up 
by  Christendom.  Three-and-a-half  years'  stay  in  it,  Avith  the 
best  01  hospitality  it  gave  me，  and  the  closest  of  friendships  I 
formed  in  it，  did  not  entirely  naturalize  me  to  it.  I  remained 
a  stranger  throughout,  and  I  never  had  exerted  myself  to  be 
otherwise.  Xot  as  Terra-clel-Fuegians  in  a  civilized  country 
yearn  after  their  former  roamings  over  the  foamy  cliffs  under 
the  Southern  Cross,  or  as  latinized  Indians  seek  f«  >r  re-com- 
panionship with  buffaloes  in  their  native  prairies,  but  with  aims 
higher  and  nobler  I  yearned  after  my  homeland  with  "  Hoine- 
Sweet-Home  ，，  yearnings  til】  the  very  last  of  my  stay  in 
Christendom.  Never  have  I  entertained  any  wish  "whatever  of 
becoming  an  American  or  an  Engiisnman  ；  but  I  rather  reckoned 
my  heathen  relationship  a  special  privilege  of  my  own,  and 
thanked  God  once  and  again  for  having  brought  rue  out  into 
this  world  as  a  "  heathen,"  and  not  as  a  Christian. 

For  there  are  several  advantages  to  be  born  a  heathen. 
Heathenism  I  consider  as  an  undeveloped  stage  of  humanity, 
developable  into  a  higher  and  perfecter  stage  than  that  attained 
by  any  form  of  Christianity.  There  are  perennial  hopes  in 
heathen  nations  still  untouched  by  Christianity  ；  hopes  as  of 
the  youth  venturing  for  life  grander  than  that  of  all  his  pred- 
ecessors. And  though  my  nation  is  more  than  two  thousand 
years  old  in  History,  it  is  3'et  a  child  in  Christ,  and  all  the 
hopes  and  possibilities  of  future  lie  shrouded  in  its  rapidly 
developing  days.  Thrice  thankful  am  I  that  I  can  witness  many 
of  such  days. ― Then  I  could  feel  the  power  of  the  Xew  Truth 
more.  "What  to  the  "  born  Christians  "  sounded  :is  time -、 vorn 
commonplaces,  were  to  me  new  revelations,  and  called  forth 
from  me  all  the  praises  sung  perhaps  by  our  lirst  parents,  when, 
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" '  neath  a  curtain  of  translucent  dew,. 
Bathed  in  the  rays  of  the  great  sett  in. 2：  flame, 
Hesperus,  with  the  host  of  heaven,  came, 
And lo  ！  creation  widened  in  man's  view." 
In  me  could  I  witness  the  changes  and  progress  of  the  eignteen 
Christian  centuries,  and  when  I  came  out  of  all  my  strifes,  I 
found  myself  a  sympathetic  man,  acquainted  as  I  was  with  all 
the  stages  of  spiritual  development  from  idol-worship  up  to 
soul's  emancipation  in  the  Crucified  Son  of  God.    Such  visions 
and  experiences  are  not  vaiichsafed  to  all  of  God's  children,  and 
we  who  are  called  in  the  eleventh  hour  have  at  least  this 
privilege  to  make  up  all  the  loss  of  having  remained  in  dark- 
ness so  long. 

In  forming  any  rie-ht  estimate  of  Christendom,  it  is  essential 
for  us  first  of  all  to  make  a  rigid  distinction  between  Christianity 
pure  and  simple,  and  Christianity  garnished  and  dogmatized  by 
its  professors.  I  believe 110  sane  man  of  this  generation  dare 
speak  ill  of  Christianity  itself.  After  reading  all  the  skeptic 
literatures  that  had  come  to  my  hand,  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  remains  untouched  after  all  the  furious 
attacks  made  upon  those  who  are  called  by  His  name.  If 
Christianity  is  what  I  now  believe  it  to  be,  it  is  as  firm  and 
fixed  as  the  Himalaya  itself.  He  that  attacks  it  does  so  to 
his  own  disadvantage.  Who  but  fools  dare  rush  at  rocks  ？ 
Some  indeed  rush  at  what  they  imagine  to  be  Christianity,  which 
in  fact  is  no  Christianity,  but  superstnietitres  over  the  same,  built 
by  some  laithless  believers,  who,  thinking  that  the  Rock  by  itself 
cannot  stand  all  the  wear  and  tear  of  Time,  shed  it  over  Avith 
shrines,  cathedrals,  churches,  doctrines,  Thirty  Xine  Articles,  and 
other  structures  of  combustible  nature  ；  and  some  fools  of  this 
world,  knowing  that  such  are  combustible,  set  fire  to  them,  and 
rejoice  over  their  conflagration,  and  think  that  the  Rock  itself 
has  also  vanished  in  the  flame.     Behold  the  Rock  is  there, 
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" towering  o'er  the  wrecks  of  Time." 

But  what  is  Christianity  ？  Certainly  it  is  not  the  Bible  itself, 
though  much  of  it,  and  jierhaps  the  essence  of  it,  is  contained 
in  it.  Neither  can  it  be  any  set  of  dogmas  framed  by  men  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  a  time.  Really  、ve  know  more  of  what 
it  is  7iot  than  what  it  is. 

We  say  Christianity  is  Truth.  But  that  is  defining  an  un- 
defmable  by  another  tindefinable.  "What  is  Truth  ？ ，， is  asked 
by  the  Roman  Pilate  and  other  unveracious  men.  Truth  like 
Life  is  hardest,  yea  impossible,  to  be  defined  ；  and  this  mechanical 
century  has  began  to  doubt  both  because  of  their  undefinability. 
Bichatj  TreviranuSj  Beclard,  Huxley,  Spencer ,  Haeckel,  each 
has  his  own  definition  of  Life  ；  but  all  unsatisfactory.  "  Or- 
ganization in  action/'  says  one  ；  "  the  sum  total  of  the  forces 
which  resist  death/'  says  another.  But  ^ye  know  it  is  more. 
The  true  knowledge  of  Life  comes  only  by  living  it.  Scalpel  and 
Microscope  show  only  the  mechanism  of  it. ― So  Truth.  We  come 
to  know  it  only  by  keeping  it.  Logic-chopping,  hair-splitting, 
and  wire-drawing  only  make  it  less  tme.  Truth  is  there,  un- 
mistakable, majestic  ；  and  we  have  but  to  go  there  from  our- 
selves, and  not  call  it  to  us.  The  very  attempt  to  define  Truth 
shows  our  own  stupidity,  for  、vhat  but  the  Infinite  Universe  can 
de-fine  or  limit  Truth.  So  we  shall  give  up  the  definition  of 
Truth,  if  for  the  mere  purpose  of  hiding  our  own  stupidity. 

So  I  came  to  see  that  the  undefinability  of  Christianity  is  not 
an  evidence  of  its  non-existence,  much  less  of  its  humbugness. 
The  very  fact  that  it  grows  more  to  me  the  more  I  conform 
myself  to  its  teachings,  shows  its  close  relationship  with  the 
Infinite  Truth  itself.  I  know  it  is  not  a  thing  wholly  unrelated 
to  other  religions.  It  is  one  of  "  ten  great  religions,"  and  Ave 
will  not,  like  some,  depreciate  all  others  to  make  it  appear  as 
the  only  religion  that  is  worth  having.  But  to  me  it  is  more, 
very  much  more,  than  any  religion  that  I  am  acquainted  w  ith, 
At  least  it  is  porfecter  than  the  religion  in  which  I  was  brought 
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up,  and  now  after  sifting  all  that  has  been  lectured  upon 
" Comparative  Religion,"  I  can  yet  think  of  nothing  perfecter 
than  it. 

" But  no  more  panegyrics,"  you  say.  "  Tell  us  in  what  respect 
it  is  perfecter  than  your  heathenism." 

Heathenism;  like  much  of  what  passes  for  Christianity  in 
Christendom,  teaches  morality,  and  inculcates  upon  us  the  keep- 
ing of  the  same.  It  shows  us  the  way,  and  commands  us  to 
walk  therein.  Xo  more  and  no  less.  As  for  Juggernaut ,  infant- 
sacrifice,  and  so-forth^  let  us  eliminate  them  from  our  account 
of  heathenism,  for  they  are  not  it，  as  mammon-worship,  and 
infant- killing  by  other  methods  than  that  of  throwing  them  to 
gavials,  and  other  horrors  and  superstitions  of  Christendom  are 
not  Christianity.  Therein  let  us  be  fair  and  forgiving  in  judg- 
ing others.   We  will  meet  our  enemy  in  his  best  and  strongest. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  Christianity  does  the  same  ； 
i.e.  show  us  the  way  to  walk  in.  Indeed,  it  does  so  more 
clearly  and  unmistakably  than  any  other  religion.  In  it  there 
is  no  will-of-the-wisp-ness  of  the  guiding  light  that  I  often  meet 
with  in  other  faiths.  Indeed,  one  prominent  feature  of  Chris- 
tianity is  this  sharpness  of  distinction  between  Light  and  Dark- 
ness, Life  and  Death.  But  let  any  fair  judge  compare  the  Ten 
Commandments  of  Moses  with  those  of  Buddha,  and  he  will 
see  at  once  that  the  difference  is  not  that  of  day  from  night. 
The  Rectitude  of  Life  as  taught  by  Buddha,  Confucius,  and  other 
" heathen  "  teachers,  is  something,  "which  if  carefully  studied  by 
Christians,  will  make  them  ashamed  of  their  former  self-satisfac- 
tion. Do  but  make  the  Chinese  and  the  Japanese  keep  the 
commandments  of  their  own  Confucius,  and  you  make  fairer 
Christendoms  out  of  these  two  nations  than  any  you  have  in 
Europe  or  America.  The  best  of  Christian  converts  has  never 
given  up  the  essence  of  Buddhism  or  Confucianism.  We  welcome 
Christianity,  because  it  helps  us  to  become  more  like  our  own 
ideals.    Only  zealots,  "  revivalists/'  pleasers  of  some  show-loving 
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missionaries^  indulge  in  the  auto-da-fe  of  the  objects  of  their 
former  worship.  "  I  came  to  fid  fill,  and  not  to  destroy,"  said 
the  Founder  of  Christianity. 

Christianity  is  more  and  higher  than  Heathenism  in  that  it 
makes  us  keep  the  law.  It  is  Heathenism  plus  Life.  By  it  alone 
the  law-keeping  becomes  a  possibility.  It  is  the  Spirit  of  the 
Law.  It  of  all  religions  works  from  inside.  It  is  what  Heathen- 
ism has  been  searching  and  groping  after  with  much  weeping. 
It  not  only  shows  us  the  Good,  but  it  makes  us  good,  by  taking 
us  right  at  once  to  the  Eternal  Goodness  Himself.  It  provides 
us  not  only  with  the  Way,  but  with  the  Life  as  well ； with  the 
Rail  as  well  as  with  the  Engine.  I  am  yet  to  be  taught  by 
" Comparative  Religion  "  of  some  other  religion  that  does  like- 
wise.* 

With  the  "  Philosophy  of  the  Plan  of  Salvation  ，， let  Philo- 
sophical "W  isdom  concern  itself  to  its  heart's  content.  The  fact 
of  salvation  is  there,  and  Philosophy  or  No-Philosophy  cannot 
unmake  facts.  The  human  experience  has  yet  known  of  none 
other  name  under  heaven  given  among  men,  whereby  we  must 
be  saved.  Of  moral  science  avo  have  more  than  enough.  That 
any  Ph.  D.  can  tell  us,  if  we  but  pay  big  fees  to  him.  We 
know  we  must  not  steal,  without  a  doctor  to  teach  iis.  But 
oh  not  to  steal,  in  the  manifold  and  spiritual  sense  of  stealing  ！ 
"Look  at  me，  and  be  ye  saved."  "As  Moses  lifted  up  the 
serpent  in  the  wilderness,  even  so  must  the  Son  of  Man  be 
lifted  up :  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish, 
but  have  eternal  life,"  In  this  looking  at  Him  is  our  salvation, 
whatever  be  the  philosophy  of  it.    The  nineteen  Christian  cen- 

*  The  Kight  Honourable  William  E、vart  Glailstoue's  defiuit  on  of  Christianity  is 
this : 

" Christianity  in  the  established  Christian  sense,  is  the  presentation  to  us,  not  of 
abstract  dogmas  for  acceptance,  but  of  a living  and  a  Divine  Person,  to  whom  we 
are  to  be  imited  by  a  vital  incorporation.  It  is  the  reunion  to  Orod  of  a  nature  severed 
from  God  by  sin,  and  the  process  is  one,  not  of  teaching  lessons,  but  of  imparting 
a  new  life,  vnth  its  ordained  equipment  of  gifts  and  powers. " ― From  Criticism  on 
Robert  Elsmere. 
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turies  teach  me  so,  and  my  little  soul  too  can  testify  (God  be 
thanked)  that  it  is  so. 

This  then  is  Christianity.  It  is  at  least  so  to  me.  Deliverance 
from  sin  by  the  atoning  grace  of  the  Son  of  God.  It  may  be 
more,  but  it  cannot  be  less.  This  the  essence  of  Christianity 
then  ；  and  popes  and  bishops  and  reverends  and  other  adjuncts, 
useful  and  otherwise,  are  not  the  necessary  parts  of  it.  As  such 
it  is  worth  having  above  all  other  things.  No  true  man  can 
get  along  without  it，  and  Peace  cannot  be  his  without  it. 

"Webster  defines  Christendom  as  "  that  portion  of  the  world 
in  which  Christianity  prevails,  or  which  is  governed  under 
Christian  institutions,  in  distinction  from  heathen  or  Moham- 
medan lands."  He  does  not  say  it  is  a land  of  perfected  angels. 
It  is  where  Christianity  prevails,  or  is  looked  up  to  by  the 
majority  of  the  people  as  the  guide  of  their  lives.  Two  elements, 
Belief  and  Believers,  determine  the  practical  morality  of  any 
nation.  Fierce  Saxons,  piratical  Scandinavians,  pleasure-loving 
French,  trying  to  manage  themselves  in  this  world  by  the  tenets 
of  the  Divme  Man  of  Xazareth, — that  is  what  we  witness  in 
Christendom.  Lay  no  blame  then  upon  Christianity  for  their 
untowardness  ；  but  rather  praise  it  for  its  subduing  power  over 
tigers  such  as  they. 

What  if  these  people  had  no  Christianity  ？  What  if  no  Pope 
Leos  are  with  them  to  curb  their  depredations,  and  turn  them 
over  to  Justice  and  Forgiveness  ？  Buddhism  and  Confucianism 
will  be  to  them  as  Apollinaris'  Water  be  to  chronic  dyspepsia, 
― inertness,  insipidity,  the  return  of  animalism ,  eternal  destriic- 
t:on.  It  is  only  by  the  Church  Militant  arrayed  against  the 
huge  monstrosities  of  mammonism，  rum-traffic ,  Louisiana  lottery, 
and  other  enormities,  that  Christendom  is  kept  from  precipitat- 
ing into  immediate  ruin  and  death.  A  son  of  a  Presbyterian 
ministei'，  by  the  name  of  Robert  Ingei'soll,  said  that  it  would 
be  better  for  his  country  to  turn  all  of  its  churches  into  theatres. 
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He  said  so  because  he  was  sure  that  his  country  would  never 
follow  his  advice.  Say  whatever  we  may  of  the  "  beastliness  ，， 
of  Christendom  ；  does  not  its  very  disease  testify  to  the  vitality 
of  the  Life  that  keeps  it  alive  ？ 

Then  observe  this  optic  phenomenon  of  the  greatest  darkness 
with  the  greatest  light.  The  shadow  is  the  deeper,  the  brighter 
the  light  that  casts  it.  One  characteristics  of  Truth  is  that  it 
makes  the  bad  worse  and  the  good  better.  It  is  useless lo  ask 
why  this  is  so.  "  For  whosoever  hath,  to  him  shall  be  given, 
and  he  shall  have  more  abundance  :  but  Avhosoever  hath  not, 
from  him  shall  be  taken  away  even  that  he  hath;  -'， 一 in  morals 
as  in  economics.  The  same  sun  that  melts  wax  hardens  clay. 
If  Christianity  is  light  unto  all  men,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  it  develops  badness  as  well  as  goodness.  We  may 
reasonably  expect  therefore  the  worst  badness  in  Christendom. 

It  is  said  that  the  state  of  New  York  with  a  population  of 
5,000,000  produces  more  murderers  than  Japan  with  40，000，000 
souls.  General  Grant's  observation  in  the  latter  country  was 
that  the  number  and  state  of  its  poor  were  nothing  compared 
with  what  he  saw  in  his  own  United  States.  London  is  pro- 
verbial for  the  magnitude  of  its  pauperism^  and  Christendom 
genei'aJly  for  its  gambling  and  drinking  habits.  Some  of  the 
alcoholic  liquors  that  can  satisfy  the  appetite  of  these  people 
are  strong  enough  to  upset  the  heads  of  our  drunkards,  if 
taken  in  any  considerable  quantity.  Scenes  in  those  backstreets 
of  some  of  the  largest  cities  of  Christendom,  which  no  decent 
men  dare  even  to  look  into,  can  be  described  with  no  milder 
words  than  the  vilest  in  any  language.  Shameless  gamblings, 
open-day  piracies,  cool-blooded  sacrifice  of  fellowmen  for  one's 
own  aggrandizement,  are  being  conducted  there  on  gigantic, 
business-like  scales.  You  who  look  with  pity  upon  heathens, 
and  glory  in  the  blessedness  of  your  Christian  civilization,  read 
with  fair  open  eyes  the  following  that  came  to  my  ears  from 
one  of  your  own  philanthropists  : 
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In  the  suburb  of  the  capital  city  of  one  of  the  most  Christian 
of  Christian  countries,  lived  in  silence  an  old  couple,  in  ap- 
parent enjovment  of  the  good  things  of  this  world.  The  cause 
of  their  well-being  remained  a  secret  to  themselves  alone.  One 
thing  peculiar,  however.  They  had  a  stove  which  to  all  outward 
appearances  was  altogether  too  large  for  their  cooking  purposes  ； 
and  the  chimney-pipe  smoked  late  in  the  stillness  of  night,  when 
no  man  eats,  but  all  go  to  sleep.  The  quaint  little  house-hold 
called  forth  the  attention  of  a  heroic  Avoman  of  the  city,  who 
to  her  keen  womanly  instinct  combined  a  tact  of  the  most 
practical  kind  when  in  pursuit  of  the  dark  things  of  the  world. 
She  investigated  the  case  carefully,  quietly.  Evidences  upon 
evidences  were  secured,  and  further  skeptism  became  impossible. 
One  dark  night,  she  with  proper  authorities  breaks  into  the 
house.  The  stove  is  the  object  of  suspicion.  They  open  it,  and 
what  do  you  think  they  find  it  there  ？  Embers  of  anthracites 
to  cheer  the  old  age  ？  No.  The  horror  of  horrors  ！  Human- 
looking  things  there  ！  Supple  babies  being  baked  ！  The  price 
of  baking,  two  dollars  a  piece  ！  Engaged  in  this  business  for 
twenty  years  unmolested  ！  and  made  quite  a  fortune  out  of  it, 
too  ！  For  what  purpose  this  horror  ？  To  cover  and  annihilate 
the  shame  that  called  the  unlucky  babies  into  being  ！  The  city 
too  full  of  illegitimacies  ；  hence  the  prosperity  of  the  old  couple's 
trade  ！     And  my  narrator  continued,   "  I  do  not  wonder  if 

some  of  those  poor  things  owed  their  advent  to  this  world  to   

 " (disgrace  upon  disgrace)  ！ 

Moloch-worship  in  Christendom  as  well ！  No  need  of  scoring 
thi'ough  Indian  mythologies  to  create  in  one's  imagination  the 
horrors  of  Juggernaut.  The  heathen  Ammonites  sacrificed 
their  infants  with  distinct  religious  purposes  ；  but  these  night- 
hags,  with  no  higher  aim  than  those  "  two  dollars  a  piece." 
Assuredly  you  have  "  heathens  at  your  door."  "  Christendom 
is  a  beastly  land."  So  report  some  of  my  countrymen  who 
have  travelled  abroad,  and  saw  only  its  dark  half.    True,  they 
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are  unfair  ；  but  as  far  as  the  said  beastliness  goes,  the  impres- 
sions they  have  received  are  correct.  Heathendom  cannot  compete 
with  Christendom  in  its  beastliness  as  well. 

But  if  Christendom's  bad  is  so  bad,  how  good  is  its  good  ！ 
Seek  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  Heathendom,  and  see 
whether  you  can  find  one  John  Howard  to  ornament  its  history 
of  humanity.  My  father,  who，  as  I  told  you  in  my  first  chapter, 
is  a  deep  Confucian  scholar,  and  whose  admiration  for  the 
ancients  of  China  is  very  strong,  has  told  me  once  and  again, 
that  from  what  he  knows  of  George  Washington,  Yao  and 
Shun,  upon  whom  Confucius  spent  all  his  stock  of  eulogies, 
were  nothing  compared  with  this  liberator  of  America  ；  and  I， 
with  more  knowledge  of  Washington  than  my  father,  can  endorse 
his  historic  criticism  "  in  full.  Such  combinations  of  heroism 
and  tenderness  of  heart,  of  ability  and  disinterestedness  of  pur- 
pose, of  common-sense  and  enthusiasm  in  his  religious  convic- 
tion, as  were  those  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  cannot  be  imagined  of 
existence  under  non-Christian  dispensation.  We  have  heard  of 
our  magnates  hoarding  millions,  and  spending  them  upon  temples, 
or  feeding  the  poor  for  their  own  "  future's  sake  ；  "  but  a 
George  Peabody  or  a  Stephen  Gii'ai'd,  who  hoarded  for  the 
sake  of  giving,  and  took  delight  in  giving,  is  not  a  phenomenon 
observable  among  heathens.  And  not  these  select  few  only, 
but  widely  distributed  throughout  Christendom,  though  neces- 
sarily hidden  from  view,  are  to  be  found  what  might  be  specially 
named  good  men, — souls  who  love  goodness  for  its  own  sake,  and 
are  bent  toward  doing  good,  as  mankind  in  general  is  bent 
toward  doing  evil.  How  these  souls,  charily  keeping  themselves 
from  the  view  of  the  public,  are  striving  to  make  this  world 
any  bit  better  by  their  efforts  and  prayers  ；  how  they  often 
shed  tears  for  the  wretchedness  of  the  state  of  the  people  of 
whom  they  read  only  in  newspapers  ；  how  they  lay  upon  their 
hearts  the  welfare  of  the  whole  mankind  ；  and  how  willing  tlioy 
are  to  take  part  in  the  work  of  ameliorating  human  misery 
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and  ignorance  ； ― these  I  saw  and  witnessed  with  my  own  eyes, 
and  can  testify  to  the  genuine  spirit  that  underlies  them  all. 
These  silent  men  are  they,  Avho  in  their  country's  peril  are  the 
first  to  lay  down  their  lives  in  its  service  ；  who,  "when  told  of 
a  new  mission  onterpri^se  in  a  heathen  land,  will  deliver  their 
railroad  fares  to  the  missionary  who  undertakes  it,  and  return 
home  tramping  on  their  own  feet,  and  praise  God  for  their 
having  done  so  ；  who  in  their  big  tearful  hearts,  understand 
all  the  mysteries  of  Divine  Mercy,  and  hence  are  merciful  toward 
all  around  them.  Xo  fierceness  and  blind  zeal  with  these  men, 
but  gentleness,  and  cool  calculation  in  doing  good.  Indeed,  I 
can  say  with  all  truthfulness  that  I  saw  good  men  only  in 
Christendom.  Brave  men,  honest  men,  righteous  men  are  nut 
wanting  in  Heathendom,  but  I  doubt  whether  good  men, ― by 
that  I  mean  those  men  summed  up  in  that  one  English  word 
which  has  no  equivalent  in  any  other  language  :  Gentleman, ― 
I  doubt  whether  such  is  possible  without  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ  to  mould  us.  "  The  Christian,  God  Almighty's  gentle- 
man,"― he  is  a  unique  figure  in  this  world,  undescribably  beauti- 
ful, noble,  and  lovable. 

And  not  only  are  there  such  good  men  in  Christendom,  but 
their  power  over  bad  men  is  immense,  considering  the  compara- 
tive scarcity  of  good  men  even  in  Christendom.  This  is  another 
feature  of  Christendom,  that  goodness  is  more  possible  and 
more  powerful  there  than  in  Heathendom.  One  Lloyd  Garri.^on 
" friendless  and  unseen/'  and  the  freedom  of  a  race  began  with 
him.  One  John  B.  Gough.  and  the  huge  intemperance  begins 
to  totter.  Minority  does  not  mean  defeat  with  these  people, 
though  their  Constitution  seems  to  imply  to  that  effect.  They 
are  too  sure  of  their  righteous  cause,  and  too  sure  of  the  national 
conscience,  they  feel  sure  to  win  over  the  nation  to  them.  Rich 
men  they  fear  and  honor  and  admire,  but  good  men,  more. 
They  are  more  proud  of  the  goodness  of  Washington  than  of 
his  bravery  ；  of  Phillips  Brooks  than  of  Jay  Gould.  (Indeed, 
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very  many  of  them  are  really  ashamed  of  the  latter.)  Righteous- 
ness with  them  is  a  power  ；  and  an  ounce  of  righteousness  goes 
against  a.  pound  of  wealth,  and  often  outweighs  it. 

Then  their  national  conscience, —— by  that  I  mean  the  sum  total 
of  the  people's  conscience  as  a  nation, ― how  infinitely  higher 
and  purer  than  their  average  conscience  I  What  as  individuals 
they  freely  indulge  in,  they  as  a  nation  stronglv  protest  against. 
I  have  heard  it  stated  that  many  a  b】asphemer  died  a  Christian 
death  on  the  battlefields  ol  the  late  Civil  War  in  America  ；  and 
I  do  not  doubt  the  statement.  The  battle  was  one  of  principles, 
and  not  of  honor  and  filthy  lucre.  They  inai'ched  Avith  a 
Christian  aim  in  view  :  the  liberation  of  an  inferior  race.  Xever 
in  History  has  a  nation  gone  into  war  with  such  an  altruistic 
end  ill  view.  None  but  a  Christian  nation  can  go  to  such  a 
war.  Yet  all  Avere  not  Christians  who  went  to  this  AA'ar. — 
Observe,  too，  how  scrupulous  these  people  are  about  the  moral 
perfection  of  the  men  whom  they  choose  as  their  Presidents. 
The  men  must  not  merely  be  able  men,  but  moral  men  as  well. 
No  Richelieus  or  Mazarins  can  be  their  Presidents.  Woe  to  that 
poor  candidate;  who  in  other  respects  is  the  fittest  to  rule;  but 
a  stain  or  two  that  mar  his  character  has  made  him  a  failure. 
Morality  does  not  usually  count  with  statesmanship  in  Heathen- 
dom.― Why  do  they  pursue  the  Mormons  with  so  much  rigor  ？ 
Are  not  concubinage  and  polygamy  of  an  "  occult  kind  ，，  actually 
practiced  among  these  people  ？  A  strange  inconsistency,  you 
say.  Strange,  but  to  be  admired.  As  a  nation  they  cannot 
allow  polygamy.  Let  those  who  practice  it，  do  it  secretly.  The 
national  conscience  is  not  yet  sharp  enough  to  look  after  secrecies 
of  this  sort.  But  polygamy  as  an  institution,  under  the  suf- 
ferance and  protection  of  the  nation's  laws,  that  neither  Christians 
nor  infidels  will  wink  at.  The  Mormons  must  submit  ；  else 
Utah  shall  not  add  one  more  star  to  the  banner  already  spangled 
with  so  many  bright  and  honorable  stars. 

The  same  national  conscience  that  fosters  all  noble  and  worthy 
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sentiments,  keeps  at  bay  all  that  are  ignoble  ami  unworthy. 
Broad  daylight  is  denied  to  hags  of  all  kinds.  Such  must  put 
on  garments  of  righteousness  when  they  appear  among  the 
people  ；  else  they  will  be  " lynched "  by  the  very  hags  like 
themselves,  and  handed  over  to  Oblivion  and  h  is  angels.  Mam- 
mons walk  by  the  laivs  of  righteousness.  Honesty  is  believed 
to  be  the  best  policy,  in  politics  as  well  as  in  other  money- 
getting  business.  A  man  kisses  his  wife  in  society,  whom  he 
beats  in  his  home.  Gambling-houses  go  by  the  name  of  billiard 
rooms,  and  even  the  fallen  angels  by  the  title  of  •• ladie:^," 
Saloons  are  all  screened  from  outside  views,  and  men  drink  in 
darkness,  in  evident  shame  of  their  evil  habit.  All  very  produc- 
tive of  the  hypocrisies  of  the  worst  sort,  you  say.  But  does 
\ ii'tue  mean  the  licence  of  evils  ？     I  thmK  not. 

So  then,  this  differencing  of  good  from  evil,  of  sky-luving 
larks  from  cave-dwelling  bats,  of  sheep  on  the  right  hand  from 
goats  on  the  left, 一 this  I  consiaer  to  be  a  Christian  state,  the 
foretaste  of  that  into  which  we  are  all  going,  the  complete 
separation  of  the  good  from  the  bad.  This  Earth,  though 
beautiful,  was  not  originally  meant  as  an  angel-land.  It  was 
meant  as  a  school  to  prepare  us  for  some  other  places.  This 
educational  value  of  the  Earth  iiiust  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  niir 
poor  attempts  to  make  it  what  it  should  be.  Utilitarianisnij 
Sentimental  Christianity ,  and  other  shallow  things,  that,  like 
the  ancient  Greeks,  think  this  world  to  be  gods'  home,  will 
stumble  at  Cromwells  and  other  no-sweet  prophets,  because 
they  cannot  make  all  happy.  In  too  many  cases,  "  the  greatest 
happiness  to  the  greatest  number  ，，  means  just  the  reverse  of  a 
righteous  and  just  government.  I  suppose  nowhere  under  heaven 
are  more  "  universal  satisfactions  ，，  fonnd  than  in  African  jungles 
upon  the  Congo  or  the  Zambesi.  That  &tate  is  the  best  in 
which  the  best  discipline  of  soul  is  possible,  and  hence  the 
original  aim  of  the  creation  of  this  Earth  is  best  realized.  When 
this  is  done，  we  all  may  quit  this  earth.,  and  go，  some  of  us 
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to  eternal  bliss,  and  "thers  to  eternal  no-bliss,  and  the  Earth 
itself  to  its  original  elements,  as  a  thing  that  has  finished  its 
business. 

One  more  feature  of  Christendom  before  I  cease  to  speak  good, 
things  about  it.  There  is  one  doctrine  in  Christianity  upon  whicn 
the  recent  Biology  makes  much  after-dinner  speeches: ― I  mean 
Itesurrection.  Let  Ren  an  and  his  disciples  make  whatever  they 
please  out  of  this  doctrine  ；  but  the  practical  significance  of 
this  unique  doctrine  cannot  be  overlooked  by  "  historical  schools  " 
of  any  turn  of  mind.  Why  is  it  that  heathens  in  general  go 
into  decay  so  soon,  but  Christians  in  general  know  no  decay 
whatever,  but  hope  even  in  Death  itself  ？  Octogenarians  still 
scheming  for  future  as  if  they  wei'e  still  in  twenties  are  objects 
of  almost  miraculous  wonders  with  us  heathens.  We  count 
men  above  forty  among  the  old  age,  while 】n  Christendom  no 
man  below  fifty  is  considered  to  be  fit  for  a  position  of  any 
groat  responsibility.  We  think  of  rest  and  retirement  as  soon 
as  our  children  come  to  age  ；  and  backed  by  the  teaching  of 
filial  piety,  、ve  are  entitled  to  lazy  idleness,  to  be  cared  and 
caressed  by  the  young  generation.  Judson  a  missionary,  after 
hardships  of  his  life-time,  exclaims  he  wants  to  live  and  work 
more,  as  he  has  eternity  to  rest.  Victor  Hugo  in  his  eighty- 
four  can  say  :  "  I  improve  every  hour  because  I love  this  world 
as  my  fatherland.  My  work  is  only  beginning.  My  monument 
is  hardly  above  its  foundation.  I  would  be  glad  to  see  it  mount- 
ing and  inountins"  forever."  Compare  these  with  <a  Chinese  poet 
Tao-Yuen-Ming  wlio  sought  the  solace  of  his  old  age  in  cups  of 
liquor,  or  many  of  my  own  countrymen  exeu;?ing  themselves 
fiMjm  the  busy  world  as  soon  as  grayness  appears  upon  their 
heads.  The  godless  Physiology  attributes  all  this  to  diflerence 
in  diet,  climate,  and  so  forth  ；  but  the  very  fact  that  we  too 
Avith  om'  rice  and  monsoon  can  be  other  than  what  we  used 
to  be,  calls  for  some  other  explanation  than  physiological. 
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Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  the  three  Life-angels  that  defy  and 
shun  Death  and  his  angels,  have  worked  upon  it  for  the  past 
nineteen  hundred  years,  and  have  made  it  as  、ve  have  it  now. 
" Life  mocks  the  idle  hate 
Of  his  arch-enemy  Death, ― yea  sits  himself 
Upon  the  tyrant's  throne,  the  sepulchre, 
And  of  the  triumphs  of  his  ghostly  foe 
Makes  his  own  nourishment." ― Bryant. 
Enormous  yet  though  their  sins  are,  these  people  have  the  power 
to  overcome  them.    They  have  yet  no  sorrows  which  they  thiiiK 
they  cannot  heal.    Is  not  Christianity  worth  having  if  but  for 
this  p(_)wer  (akme  ？ 

The  raison  d'etre  of  Christian  mission  ？  I  think  I  have  stated 
it  already.  It  is  the  raison  d'etre  of  Christianity  itself.  Said 
David  Livingstone  :  "  The  spirit  of  missions  is  the  spirit  of  our 
Master  ；  the  very  genius  of  His  religion.  A  diffusive  philanthropy 
is  Christianity  itself.  It  requires  perpetual  propagation  to  attest 
its  genuineness."  Once  it  ceases  to  propagate,  it  ceases  to  live. 
Have  you  ever  thought  why  it  is  that  God  leaves  so  large  a 
part  of  human  race  still m  darkness  of  heathenism  ？  I  thiiiK 
it  is  that  your  Christianity  may  live  and  grow  by  your  efforts 
to  diminish  the  darkness.  One  hundred  and  thirty-four  millions 
of  heathens  yet  ！  Thank  God,  there  are  still  so  many,  for  、ve 
need  not  like  Alexander  weep  for  the  lack  of  the  world  to  be 
conquered.  Suppose  God  tells  you  to  stay  at  home,  and  keep 
your  piu'se-strings  tight,  and  your  hearts  closed  toward  heathens. 
Think  you  you  will  thank  Him  for  relieving  you  from  useless 
obligations  ？  If  Christian  mission  is  an  obligation  to  you,  for 
which  you  must  have  God's  further  blessings  to  reward  you, 
and  heathens'  gratitude  to  keep  your  hearts  warm, 1 believe 
you  better  cease  to  take  any  part  in  it,  as  neither  God  nor 
heathens  get  any  good  from  yoa.  "  Woe  is  me  if  I  preach  not 
the  Gospel."    That  was  Apostle  Paul. I  believe,  to  him  the 
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greatest  trial  was  not  to  be  a  missionary.  With  an  expansive 
life  in  him,  could  he  refrain  himself  from  expanding  into  universal 
charity";  which  is  Christian  mission  ？  I  believe  we  better  confess 
right  honestly  that  we  have  no  Christianity  to  speak  of,  than 
to  grumble  at  "the  difficulties  of  the  station,"  "the  insolence 
of  heathens,"  and  other  cowardly  things. 

But  why  send  missionaries  to  heathens  when  you  have  heathens 
enough  in  your  own  land  ？ 

You  know  this  world  is  a  unit,  and  the  human  race  is  one 
great  family.  This  is  what  I  read  in  my  Christian  Bible,  though 
Patriotisms,  Christian  and  otherwise,  seem  to  deny  this.  You 
cannot  make  yourself  perfect  "without  making  others  perfect. 
An  idea  of  a  perfect  Christendom  in  midst  of  encircling  heathen- 
ism is  impossible.  In  Christianizing  other  peoples,  you  Christianize 
yourself.  This  is  a  philosophy  abundantly  illustrated  by  actual 
experiences. 

Suppose  you  stop  your  foreign  mission,  and  concentrate  your 
whole  energy  upon  home  mission.  What  will  you  have  ？  Many 
more  striking  conversions,  many  more  homes  freed  from  the 
curses  of  whisKy,  many  more  children  decently  clothe no 
doubt.  But  Avithal  what  ？  Many  more  heresy-huntings,  many 
more  denominational  backbitings,  with  perhaps  more  Sunday- 
school  excursions,  and  "Japanese  marriages "  in  churches.  I 
think  you  who  have  had  Christianity  now  over  eighteen  hundred 
years  have  got  over  by  this  time  that  foolish  and  heathenish 
notion,  that  good  done  in  one  direction  diminishes  good  to  be 
done  in  other  directions'. ― Growth  outside  always  means  growth 
inside.  You  are  troubled  with  some  intestine  lethargy.  You 
go  to  your  physician,  and  lie  medicates  upon  yon  nostrums 
after  nostrums.  But  nothing  heals  you,  and  you  begin  to  lose 
faith  in  your  doctor.  Finally  you  come  to  the  true  knowledge 
of  your  trouble.  You  turn  your  attention  from  insiae  ；  that  is, 
you  forget  yourself,  and  go  to  some  outside  work,  cultivation 
of  cabbages,  it  may  be.    Then  you  begin  to  breathe  freely,  your 
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biceps-muscles  get  little  bigger  and  firmer.  Gradually  you  feel 
your  trouble  is  gone,  and  you  are  now  a  stronger  man  than 
before.  You  healed  yourself  by  reflex  influences.  You  gave  your- 
self upon  cabbages,  and  cabbages  healed  you. 

So  with,  churches.  Pruning  with  heresy-huntings,  and  medicat- 
ing with  New  Theologies  may  never  heal  them.  Nay,  they  may 
grow  even  worse.  Now  some  wise  men  prescribe  foreign  mission 
to  them.  They  take  part  in  it,  and  they  soon  get  interested 
in  it.  They  have  taken  in  the  whole  world  into  their  sympathy, 
and  they  feel  themselves  expanding  by  having  done  so.  The 
new  sympathy  thus  engendered  calls  up  the  old  sympathy  that 
has  gone  to  sleep  by  heresy-trials  and  New  Theology  medicatings. 
What  they  failed  to  revive  within  them  by  spending  themselves 
upon  themselves,  they  now  see  returning  to  them  by  spending 
themselves  upon  other  than  themselves.  You  converted  heathens, 
and  heathens  now  re-convert  you.  Such  is  humanity,  so  inti- 
mately are  you  connected  with  the  whole  race.  Pity  the  heathen? 
Do  you  pity  your  own  brother  in  wretchedness  ？  Are  you  not 
ashamed  of  him,  and  blame  yourself  for  his  wretched  state  ？  I 
believe  this  is  the  true  philosophy  of  Christian  mission  ；  and 
missions  started  on  any  other  basis  than  this  are  shows,  plays, 
things  to  be  criticized  by  their  enemies,  and  disregarded  by  the 
very  heathens  to  whom  they  are  sent. 

But  you  ask  :  Do  you  heathens  like  to  have  Christianity  ？ 
Yes,  we  sensible  heathens  do  ；  and  the  insensible  among  us, 
though  they  throw  stones  at  missionaries,  and  do  other  mis- 
chievous things  upon  them,  as  soon  as  they  resume  their  sensibili- 
ty, will  see  that  they  did  wrong.  Of  course,  we  do  not  like 
many  things  that  come  under  the  uanie  of  Christianity.  Hosts, 
surplices,  compulsory  prayer-books,  theologies,  unless  they  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  convey  Christianity  itself  to  us  in  our 
present  state  of  mental  development,  we  do  desire  to  be  spared 
from.  We  also  like  to  have  no  Americanianity  an^  Anglicanianity 
imposed  upon  us  as  Christianity.    I  hope  none  of  us  ever  threw 
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stones  at  Christ  Himself.  If  we  did,  we  stoned  at  the  Almighty 
Throne  itself,  and  we  shall  have  the  Truth  itself  to  condemn 
us.  But  chide  us  not  for  throwing  stones  at  missionaries  who 
in  the  name  of  Christ  teach  us  their  own  views, ― theologies 
they  call  them, ― and  also  their  own  manners  and  customs,  such 
as  "  free  marriages/'  "  woman's  rights/'  and  others,  all  more  or 
less  objectionable  to  us.  We  do  this  for  self-preservation.  \on 
who  tolerate  Catholicism,  but  not  Roman  Catholicism,  who  fling 
your  pulpit  addresses  and  newspaper  editorials  right  at  the  faces 
of  Piuses  and  Leos  for  their  interference  in  your  school  and 
other  public  affairs,  sympathize  with  us  in  our  protest  against 
Americanism,  Anglicanism,  and  other  foreign  isms. 

Then,  when  you  come  to  us,  come  with  strong  common  sense. 
Do  not  believe  the  words  of  those  mission-circus  men  who  tell 
you  that  a  nation  can  be  converted  in  a  day.  There  is  no 
spiritual  El  Dorado  to  be  found  upon  this  earth.  Xowhere  can 
souls  be  converted  by  dozens  and  hundreds.  The  same  matter- 
of-fact  world  here  as  there.  Men  do  doubt,  simulate,  stumble, 
here  as  elsewhere.  I  know  some  missionaries  who  preach  to 
us  as  if  we  were  their  own  countrymen.  They  seem  to  thmK 
that  the  ^Moody-Sankey  method  that  goes  so  successfully  with 
Americans  and  Englishmen,  should  succeed  equally  well  with 
Japanese  and  Chinese.  But  Japanese  and  Chinese  are  not 
Americans,  as  you  well  know.  They  had  not  their  childhood 
mothered  with  "  Lord  is  my  shepherd/'  "  Now  I lay  me  down 
to  sleep,"  and  other  angelic  melodies.  They  take  as  much  delight 
in  gong-bells  as  in  Estey  pipe-organs.  They  are  "  heathens," 
and  you  must  teach  them  accordingly.  But  some  preach  Jesus 
Christ  to  them,  give  them  a.  copy  each  of  New  Testament, 
persuade  them  to  be  baptized,  get  their  names  enrolled  in  church- 
membership,  and  so  have  them  reported  to  home-churches,  and 
think  that  they  are  safe,  and  will  go  to  heaven  somehow.  Per- 
haps they  may,  perhaps  they  may  not.  Hereditary  influences, 
mental  idiosyncrasies,  social  environments,  to  say  nothing  of 
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the  same  old  Adamic  propensity  to  sin  in  them,  are  not  so 
readily  comformable  to  the  new  and  strange  doctrines  that  are 
preached  to  them.  Though  we  ciespise  godless  science,  yet 
scienceless  evangelization  we  do  not  put  much  value  upon.  I 
believe  faith  is  wholly  compatible  with  common-sense,  and  all 
zealous  and  successful  missionaries  have  had  this  sense  in 
abundance. 

Come  to  us  also,  after  fighting  out  Devils  in  your  own  souls. 
You  know  John  Buiiyan  speaks  of  a  reverend  gentleman  who 
had  but  very  little  experience  with  Devils.  As  he  was  not  able 
to  cure  Bunyan's  souls，  so  such  as  he  cannot  cure  us  heathens, 
" Born  Christians/'  who  have  only  heard  of  conversions,  as 
" reports  from  a  distance,"  cannot  help  us  much  in  our  death- 
struggles  from  Darkness  to  Light.  I  know  a  Quaker  professor 
in  America,  who,  when  I  told  him  of  the  doubts  and  difficulties 
that  I  had  to  overcome  in  my  struggles  Christwarcl,  said  that  he 
could  not  very  well  see  how  that  could  have  been,  seeing  that 
Christianity  was  so  simple  a  thinp:  as  was  contained  in  one 
monosyllable  L-O-V-E.  Only  a  monosyllable,  but  the  Universe 
itself  cannot  contain  it  ！  An  enviable  man  ho.  His  ancestors 
had  fought  out  the  battles  for  him.  He  came  into  this  world 
unconscious  of  struggles,  a  ready-made  ChrisHan.  Like  as  a 
millionaire's  son  cannot  comprehend  the  miseries  and  strifes  of 
a  self-made  man,  so  this  professor  and  many  like  him  in 
Christendom  cannot  comprehend  what  we  heathens  have  to 
fight  out  in  our  souls  before  we  get  settled  in  peace  in  that 
monosyllable.  I  advice  such  as  he  to  stay  at  home  as  professors, 
and  not  come  to  us  as  missionaries,  for  our  complexities  and 
sinuosities  may  confound  them,  as  their  simplicities  and  straight- 
cuttednesses  confound  us.  Indeed,  those  of  us  who  have  had 
some  earnest  experiences  with  Christianity,  have  found  it  not 
an  altogether  easy-going,  home-sweet-home,  and  peace-unto- ひ W- 
men  affair.  We  have  found  it  somewhat  like  poet  Bryant's 
Freedom, 
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" A  bearded  man, 
Armed  to  the  teeth,  art  thou  ；  one  mailed  hand 
Grasps  the  broad  shield,  and  one  the  sword  ；  thy  brow 
Glorious,  in  beauty  though  it  be，  is  scarred 
With  tokens  of  old  wars  ；  thy  massive  limbs 
Are  strong  with  struggling." 
We  can  appreciate  "  Pilgrim's  Progress  ；  ，，  but  as  for  that  happy, 
happy,  honey-moon  style  religion,  we  know  not  what  it  is,  but 
that  it  is  not  the  Christianity  of  the  Crucified  One.  Heathenism 
first  subdued  in  your  own  soul ； then  you  can  subdue  it  right 
successfully  in  us. 

With  your  Christianity  sifted  from  your  own  isms,  and  your 
common-sense  well  sharpened  (if  not  sharp  already),  and  best 
of  all,  with  Devils  fought  out  in  your  own  souls,  I  see  no  reason 
why  you  fail  to  do  immense  good  to  heathens.  Heathendom 
has  had  such  missionaries  (God  be  thanked,)  and  it  is  crying 
for  more  of  them.  We  soon  take  no  thought  of  them  that  they 
are  strangers.  Even  their  very  lack  of  our  language  is  no 
barrier  between  them  and  us.  Christianity  is  in  their  very  eyes. 
We  feel  it  in  their  grasp  of  our  hands.  0  how  they  shine 
among  us  ！  Their  very  presence  dispels  darkness.  They  need 
not  preach  unto  us.  We  will  preach  for  them  ；  only  let  them 
hold  us  from  behind.  Rather  one  such  than  dozens  and  hund- 
reds of  missionary  adventurers  and  experimenters.  "  The  work 
which  an  Archangel  may  envy, ― the  work  of  preaching  Christ 
to  the  heathen."  Who  but  an  archangel  himself  can  engage 
in  this  enviable  work  ？ 

Yes  J  Christianity  we  do  need.  We  need  it  not  so  much  to 
demolish  our  idols  of  wood  and  stone.  Those  are  innocent 
tbines  compared  with  other  idols  worshipped  in  Heathendom 
and  elsewhere .  Wo  need  it  to  make  our  bad  appear  "worse, 
and  our  eood  appear  better.  It  only  can  convince  us  of  sin  ； 
and  convincing  us  of  it，  can  help  us  to  rise  above  it,  and  con- 
quer it.    Heathenism  I  always  consider  as  a  tepid  state  of  luimar 
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existence  ； — it  is  neither  very  warm  nor  very  cold.  A lethargic 
life  is  a  weak  life.  It  feels  pains  less  ；  hence  rejoices  less.  Be 
profundi^  is  not  of  heathenism.  We  need  Christianity  to  intensify 
us  ；  to  swear  fealty  to  our  God,  and  enmity  toward  Deviis. 
Not  a  butterfly-life,  but  an  eagle-life  ；  not  the  diminutive  per- 
fection of  a  pink-rose,  but  the  sturdy  strength  of  an  oak. 
Heathenism  will  do  for  our  childhood,  but  Christianity  alone 
for  manhood.  The  world  is  growing,  and  we  with  the  world. 
Christianity  is  getting  to  be  a  necessity  with  all  of  us. 

For  fifty  days  I  was  upon  the  sea  on  my  way  home.  I  sailed 
under  the  Southern  Cross,  saw  the  True  Cross  stand,  and  the 
False  Cross  fall.  But  think  you  I  was  happy  to  see  my  dear 
ones  soon  ？  Yes,  happy  in  the  sense  that  a  soldier  is  happy, 
who  dreams  of  conquests  after  encounter  with  his  enemies.  I 
was  found  by  Him,  and  He  girded  me,  and  intimated  me  that 
He  would  carry  me  whither  I  would  not.  Battles  He  assigned 
me  in  my  own  small  sphere,  and  I  was  not  to  answer  in  ay. 
Alas  I  sought  Him  with  much  fightings.  I  found  Him,  and 
He  ordered  me  at  once  to  His  battlefield  ！  This  the  lot  of  one 
born  in  a  soldier -family.    Let  me  not  murmur,  but  ft  el  thankful. 

May 16,  Noon. ― Clear,  hazy  in  afternoon. ― Came  to  the 
sight  of  my  land  about 10  A.  M.  Ran  282  miles  since 
yesterday  noon.  63  miles  more,  and  home. ― Read  32nd 
chapter  of  Genesis.  Much  consoled  by  the  thought  that  I 
am  not  worthy  of  the  least  of  all  the  mercies  which  God 
hath  shewed  unto  me  during  these  years  of  my  exile.  His 
grace  fills  up  all  the  vacancies  left  by  the  sad  experiences 
of  life.  I  know  my  liie  hath  been  guided  by  Him,  and 
though  I  go  with  much  fear  and  trembling  to  my  homeland, 
I  fear  no  evil,  for  He  will  still  manifest  more  of  Himself 
unto  me. 

Midnight.  Reached  homo  9.30  P.  M.  Thank  God  I  am 
here  at  last  after  travelling  some  20，（）（）（>  miles.    The  joy  ot 
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the  whole  family  knew  no  bounds.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
happiest  time  my  poor  parents  ever  have  had.  Brother 
and  sister  grew  big,  the  former  an  active  little  follow,  and 
the  latter  a  quite  nice  girl.  Talked  with  father  all  night. 
Mother  doesn't  care  to  learn  about  the  world  ；  she  is  only 
glad  that  her  son  is  safely  at  home.  I  thank  God  for 
keeping  my  family  all  these  years  of  my  absence  from 
them.  My  prayer  has  been  to  see  my  father  in  safety  to 
tell  him  all  what  I  have  seen  and  experienced. 

" And  Jacob  said,  O  God  of  my  father  Abraham,  and  God  of 
my  father  Isaac,  the  Lord  which  saidst  unto  me,  Return  unto 
thy  country,  and  to  thy  kindred,  and  I  will  deal  well  with  thee. 
I  am  not  worthy  of  the  least  of  all  the  mercies,  and  of  all  the 
truth,  which  thou  hast  shewed  unto  thy  servant  ；  for  with  one 
staff  I  passed  over  the  Jordan  ；  and  now  I  am  become  two 
bands."  (Gen.  XXXII，  9. 10.)  This  the  state  of  one  whom  the 
Lord  liketh  to  honor.  Jacob  had  in  Haran  all  Avhat  he  had 
sought  aftor  and  prayed  for  :  Leah  and  Rachel,  children,  sheep. 
I  too,  a  poor  servant  of  His,  had  in  Christendom  all  what  I 
had  sought  after  and  prayed  for.  Not  indeed  the  kind  with 
which  Jacob  was  blessed.  Indeed,  so  strait  Avas  my  condition 
in  this  respect  that  I  had  only  75  cents  left  in  my  pocket  after 
my  roomings  over  20,000  miles  of  land  and  sea.  My  mental 
capital  too,  which  I  carried  hoine  was  inconsiderable  compared 
with  that  which  is  usually  brought  back  by  my  countrymen 
of 】ny  own  age  and  circiiinstiinco.  Science,  Medicine,  Philosophy, 
Divinity, ― not  ； i  sheepskin  of  this  kind  I  had  in  my  trunk  to 
please  my  parents  as  my  present  to  them.    But  I  had  what  I 

wished  to  】iave，  even  ，  "  unto  the  Jews  a  stuniblingblook, 

and  unto  the  Greeks  foolishness."  True,  I  did  not  find  it  in 
Christendom  in  the  way  as  I  had  expected  ；  i.e.  I  had  not  picked 
it  up  in  streets,  or  even  in  churches  or  in  theological  seminaries  ； 
but  in  ways  various  and  contravious,  I  had  it  nevertheless,  and 
1 wus  satisliod.    This  then   my  present  to  \\\\  parents  and 
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countrymen,  whether  they  like  it  or  not.  This  the  Hope  of 
human  souls,  this  the  Life  of  nations.  No  philosophy  or  divinity 
can  take  its  place  iu  history  of  mankind.  "  I  am  not  ashamed 
of  the  gospel  of  Christ  ；  for  it  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salva- 
tion to  every  one  that  believeth,  to  the  Jew  first,  and  also  to 
the  Greek." 

I  reached  my  home  late  in  evening.  There  upon  a  hill, 
enclosed  by  Cryptomeria  hedge,  stood  my  paternal  cottage. 
" Mamma,"  I  cried  as  I  opened  the  gate,  "  your  son  is  back 
again."  Her  lean  form,  with  many  more  marks  of  toil  upon 
it，  how  beautiful ！  The  ideal  beauty  that  I  failed  to  recognize 
in  the  choices  of  my  Delaware  friend,  I  found  ae^ain  in  the 
sacred  form  of  my  mother.  And  my  father,  the  owner  of  a 
twelfth  part  of  an  acre  upon  this  spacious  globe, ― he  a  right 
hero  too,  a  just  and  patient  man.  Here  is  a  spot  then  which  I 
may  call  my  own,  and  by  which  I  am  chained  to  this  Land 
and  Earth.  Here  my  Home  and  my  Battlefield  as  well,  the  soil 
that  shall  have  my  service,  my  prayers,  my  life,  free. 

The  day  after  my  arrival  at  home,  I  received  an  invitation  to 
the  principalship  of  a  Christian  college  saia  to  have  been  started 
by  heathens.  A  singular  institution  this,  unique  in  the  history 
of  the  world.    Shall I  accept  it? 

But  here  this  book  must  close.  I  have  told  you  how  I  became 
a  Christian.  Should  my  life  prove  eventful  enough,  and  my 
readers  are  not  tired  of  my  ways  of  tolling,  they  shall  have 
another  book  like  this  upon  "  How  I  Worked  a  Christian." 


FINIS. 
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The  book  was  issued  in  America  under  the  following  title. 


THE  DIARY 
OF  A  JAPANESE  CONVERT 

BY  KANZO  UCHIMURA 
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Preface  to  the  American  Edition. 

The  publication  of  this  little  volume  in  America  is  due  Avholly 
to  the  help  and  encouragement  of  my  revered  "  elder  brother  '， 
Hon.  David  G.  Bell  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Our  friendship  that 
began  most  accidently  on  the  bank  of  the  Potomac ト' ome  ten 
years  ago,  has  been  kept  up  since  then  by  uninterrupted  cor- 
respondences, with  the  widest  of  oceans  rolling  between  us  ；  and 
the  enduring  nature  of  the  bond  thus  foniied  has  ever  been  to 
the  mind  of  the  author  another  conclusive  eviaeiice  of  the  uni- 
versality of  our  mutual  Faith,  wherein  we  melted  all  our  ditier- 
ences  in  ages  and  nationalities,  and  found  ourselves  as  close  to 
each  other  David  was  to  Jonathan  in  the  days  of  old. 
Should  any  good  accrue  from  these  pages,  let  all  the  praises  be 
due  to  hinij  who  as  a  never-failing  friend  of  the  suffering  hu- 
manity, as  one  of  the  most  successful  Sunday  School  teachers 
that  America  has  possessed,  has  now  offered  himself  to  the  serv- 
ice of  a  poor  heathen  convert,  and  finds  therein  joy  and  satis- 
faction such  that  love  of  self  can  never  know.  What  in  this 
world  is  more  sweet  than  "  the  tie  that  binds  our  hearts  in 
Christian  love  ！ " 

Oct.  4， 1895. 

Kanzo  Uchimura, 
Kyoto,  Japan. 


(Not  printed.  The  autograph  was  found  in  Mr.  Bell's 
collection  of  Kanzo  Ucbimura's  letters. ― The  Editor.) 
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The  book  was  tran  lated  and  issued  in  Germany  under  the 
following  title. 

28ic  ti^  ein  (^fjrift  nmrlic* 

^efettttfttiffe  eiite さ Sn^ttiier^^* 


Stiittprt  1!)04. 
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The  hook  zvas  translated  and  issued  in  Finland  under  the 
following  title. 

KANZO  UCHIMURA 

Mitenka  minusta  tuli  Kristitty 

Japanilaisen  paivakiriasta 


Tekijan lu  valla 
Englanninkielisesta  alkuteoksesta  suomensi 
K.  Suomalainen 


Sortavala  1905 
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Preface  to  the  Finnish  translation.    Translated  into  Fmnish 
from  English. 

Ote  tekijan  kirjeesta  suomentajalle. 


Tokio，  Japan,  ^1 p.  elok,  1905 

Rakas  ystdvd  ！ 

Minun  on  oleva  mita  suurin  niielihyva  siita,  etta  pieni  kirjani 
kaannetaan  Teidan  kieleenno. 

Minka  verran  mina  Teidan  maatanne  ja  kansaanne  tunnen, 
olenime  me，  japanilaiset,  lalieista  heimoa  teille，  suomalaisille, 
Turanilaista  alkujuurta  olemme  kumpikin,  ja  meidan  kielemme 
ovat  samanlaista  rakennetta.  Mina  puolestani  en  ole  milloinkaan 
haven nyt  niongolilaista  sukiiperaani  enka  ole  koskaan  pitanyt 
kieltani  kykenemattomana  ihnituomaan  hienoimpiakin  kristillisia 
tunteitani.  Noille  ylpeille  amerikkalaisille  ja  englantilaisille  la- 
hetyssaarnaa]oi]le,  jotka  eivat  pysty  nakemaan  mitaan  ylevaa  ja 
syvaa  ja  rakastettavaa  nussa,  mita  he  niin  ratkaisevasti  sanovat 
，， keltaiseksi  kansaksi," ― heille  mina  usein  viittaau  suomalaisten 
ja  magyarien  esimerkkiin  todistukseksi  turanilaisen  rodun  sisai- 
sesta  kykenevaisyydesta  kristillisen  vaikutuksen  alia.  Mina  ke- 
hoitan  maanmielnani  pitamaan  henkisessa  suhteessa  esikuva- 
naan  Suomea  ja  Unkaria,  nunkuin  ovat  noudattaneet  Saksaa 
armeijoissaan  ja  Englantia  laivastossaan. 

Tassa  postissa  lahetan  teille  kaksi  kappaletta  kirjani  alkiipe- 
raisra  englanninkielista  painosta.  Ilniestykoon  se  kauniina  ka- 
aniioksena  kauniilla  siiomenkielella.  Lahetan  Teille  niinikaan 
kappaleen  viimeistii  vihkoa  minim  toiiuittamaani  aikakanskirjaa. 
Olen  puolustanut  raiihaa  koko  tiiman  onnettoman  sodan  aikana. 
Siina  asiassa  olen  seisonut  ja  edelleenkin  seison  yksinani.  kris- 
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tityt  uskonveljeni  ovat  kaikki  astuneet  chauvinistisen  sotapuo- 
lueen  riveihin.  Mina  vihaan  sotaa  yhta  sydamellisesti  kuin 
kreivi  Tolstoikm,  olematta  kuinminkaan  kaikin  puolin  hanen 
opetuslapsiansa  uskontoni  ja  filosofiani  puolesta. 

Teidan  veljenne  Ki'istviksessa  ja  rauhassa 
Kanzo  Uchimura. 

(以上の 譯文） 

一九 〇 五 年 八月 二十 一日  日本 國 東京に 於て 

親愛なる 友よ 

小生 は 此の 小 著が 貴國 語に 飜譯 される の を大變 喜ぶ 次第で あ リ ま す. 

貴國 と貴國 民と に關 する 小生 の 智識 に fft れば， 我々 日本人と 芬 蘭人と は 血 
族 的に 近い 關係を 持て 居る と 思 ひます. 御 互 は ッ ラン 民族に 屬 して 居る ので, 
從て御 互の 言語の 構造に は 類似の 點が澤 山ぁリ ます. 小生 は 嘗て 自分が 蒙古 
人に 連って 居る 事 を 恥 ぢた事 はあり ません. 又 小生の 國 語が 基督 敎の 最も 織 
細な 情操 を 表現す るに 不適 當 だと 感じた 事 はあり ません. 彼の 傲慢な 英米 宣 
敎師等 は， 彼等が 「黄色人種」 と 呼ぶ 吾人の 間に 尊敬と 深遠と 愛慕に 價す可 
き 何物 をも發 見し 得ない のであります が， 小生 は 常に 彼等に 對 して， 吾人 ッ 
ラ ン 民族が 耩祌的 方面に 於ても 如何に 高い 能力 を 具備して 居る かの 實 例と し 
て貴芬 蘭人 及マヂ ヤール 人 を 引例す る 事に して 居ります. 小生 は， 我國 民が 
陸軍 は獨 逸に， 海軍 は 英國に 其範を 採った 如く， 信仰的 方面に 關 する 限) ん芬 
蘭 及洪牙 利の 二 國に習 はん 事 を 同胞に 勸め る 次第で あ ります. 

玆に 原著 英語 出版 ニ册を 貴下に 贈呈し ます. 何卒 此 本が 貴 國の 美しい 言葉 
に驟譯 されて 愛好され る 出版物と して 現 はれる 事 を 切望し ます. 同時に 余の 
發 行して 居る 雜 誌の 最近の 物 を 一部 差 添へ て 御 送り します. 小生 は 今日の 不 
幸なる 戰爭に 際して， 終始一貫 平和 を 主張し ま した. 此點 では 余 は 仝く 孤獨 
な 立場に 居る 次第で， 小生の 信仰 上の 兄弟 等 も 悉く 贊戰 論者の 身方と なって 
しま ひま した. 小生 は 宗敎及 哲學的 見地から は ト ルス トイ 伯の 弟子と なる 事 
は出來 ません が， 心底から 戰爭 を僧惡 する 事に 於て は 彼と 同じ 見解 を 持つ 者 
であ リ ます. 

基督 及び 彼の 平和に 在る 貴下の 兄弟 

内 村楚三 

(渡 達 忠雄氏 譯） 
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The  book  was  translated  and  issued  in  Sweden  under  the 
following  title, 

HURU 
JAG  BLEF  KRISTEN 

UR  EN  JAPANS  DAGBOK 

AF 

KANSO  UTSCHIMURA 


STOCKHOLM  1905 


T^e  book  was  translated  and  issued  in  Denmark  tiiider  the 
following  title. 


HVORLEDES  JEG  BLEV 
EN  KRISTEN 

UDTOG  AF  MIN  DAGBOG 


AP 

KANZO  UCHIMURA 

JAPAX 


ArTORISERET  OVEES^TTELSE 

VED  M.  WOLFF 


K0BEXHAVN  1906 
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Preface  to  the  New  Edition  of  the  German  Translation  of 
How  I  Became  A  Christian, 


TO  MY  GERMAN  FRIENDS. 

That  a  new  print  of  my  little  book  "  Wie  ich  ein  Christ 
wurde  "  is  to  appear  in  New  Germany  is  to  be  greatly  thankful. 
During  the  World-War,  my  sympathy  was  always  with  Germany 
as  Germany,  not  indeed  as  Germany  of  militant  Kaiserism,  but 
as  Germany  of  Evangelical  Faith  and  Idealistic  philosophy. 
And  now  that  the  old  regime  is  gone，  and  the  new  is  come,  my 
love  for  J  and  faith  in  Germany,  is  not  changed,  in  the  least. 
Germany  has  always  been  great  in  times  of  its  great  humilia- 
tions ； and  it  will  be  great  again  in  this  time  of  its  very  great 
humiliation.  Germany  shorn  of  its  navy  and  colonial  possessions 
appears  to  me  as  true  to  its  nature,  since  its  true  sphere  of  ac- 
tion is  not  on  land  or  sea,  but  in  mind  and  spirit.  And  what 
an  honour  to  me  to  be  permitted  to  have  a  share,  though  mi- 
nute, in  the  fate  of  the  new,  resurrected  Germany,  through  a 
new  edition  of  my  little  book  ！  Again  I  quote  the  words  of 
Walt  Whitman,  and  send  iny  renewed  love  to  my  dear,  old 
Germany  : 

-         " Have  you  heard  tliat  it  was  good  to  gain  the  day  ？ 
I  also  say  it  is  good  to  fall,  battles  are  lost  in  the  same 
spirit  in  which  they  are  won." 


Nov.  30, 1921!. 
Tokyo,  Japan. 


Kanz5  Ucliimura. 
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余の 獨逸國 の 友人に 吿ぐ' 
『余 は 如何にして 基 ff 信者と なり し 乎』 獨逸 S 改版に 附 する 序文と して 出版者に 送り し 英文 原 

稿の 譯 文- 

余の 小 著 『余 は 如何にして 信者と なり し 乎 ： の 新版が 新ら しき 獨逸 
に 於て 出ん とすると は大に 感謝すべき 事で ある. 世界 戰爭 中に 余の 同情 は 
常に?^ と共にあった. 余が 之に 同情せ しは镯 逸と して 之に 同情した ので 
ある. 軍國的 カイゼル 主義の 镯逸 として 乂、 はない， 福音 的 信仰と 唯 心的 哲 
學の 起源 地なる 镯 逸と してで ある. 然るに 今や 舊き 制度 は 去りて 新しき 制 
度の 代る 所と な り て攝 逸に 對 する 禽の愛 と 信頼と は 少しも 變ら ない. 
は 其 過去の 歷史に 於て 大 なる 悲境に 陷し 時に 常に 偉大であった. 彼 はまた 
其 甚大なる 今日の 悲境に 處 して 偉大で あるで あらう . 獨逸は 其 g と 海外 
植民地と を 剝れて 余の 股に は眞の に 成った や う に 見える. そ は 燭逸特 
有の 活動の 區域は 陸 父 は 海に 於て 在らず して， 心 又は 靈に 於て 在る からで 
ある. 而 して 此 新しき 復活せ る燭 逸の 運命に， 余が 余の 此小 著の 新版 を以 
て縱令 微少な りと 雖も參 加し 得る と は 余に 取 り 如何に 大な る 名譽た る よ . 
余 は 玆に復 た 詩人 ヮル ト • ホイ ッ ト マンの 言 を 引き， 余の 愛する 古き 獨逸 
に 向けて 余の 新たに せる 愛 を 逢る. 曰く 

汝は戰 に 勝つ は 善事な り と 云 ふ を 聞いた. 

我 は 言 ふ 負る も 亦 善事な り と. 我等 は戰に 勝と 同じ 精神 を 以て 
負る ので ある. . 

一九二 二 年 十一月 三日  日本 東京 内 村鑑三 

附記 英文 『余 は 如何にして » 信者と なり し 乎』 は 米國に 於て は 初版 
五百部 を 漸くに して 寶盡 して 後に 絕版 となった. 英國に 於て は 何れの 會 
社 も 其 出版 を 引受けな 力った. m に 於て は讀を 重ねて 玆に亦 新版 を 
見ん として 居る ので ある. 


JAPAN  AND  THE  JAPANESE 

OR 

REPRESENTATIVE 
MEN  OF  JAPAN 


The   sentences  inclosed  in  brackets  ([  ]) 

are  shown  to  be  those  which  are  given  only  in 
Japan  and  Japanese,"  and  omitted  from  Rep- 
resentative Men  of  Japan  "  winch  is  the  revision 
of  the  former. ― Editor. 


PREFACE 


to  "  Japan  and  the  Japanese. 


These  Essays,  the  last  two  of  which  were  already  once  given 
to  the  public,  and  the  others  prepared  with  no  special  aim  for 
the  present  occasion,  are  now  printed  together,  with  a  hope  that 
their  appearance  in  this  form  at  this  time  may  help  somewhat 
the  right  appreciation  of  some  of  our  chief  national  characters. 
The  author  is  fully  aware  of  the  truth  of  a  statement  once  made 
by  Lord  Macaulay  that  no  noble  work  of  literary  art  Avas  ever 
composed  by  any  mail; except  in  a  dialect  which  he  had 
learned  without  remembering  how  or  when  ；  "  i.  e.  except  in  his 
own  mother-tongue.  While  yet  this  may  be  all  very  true,  tlie 
advantage  of  one  writing  about  his  own  country  is  evident 
enough  ；  and  when,  as  at  present,  so  much  is  written  about 
Japan  by  travellers  who  examined  it  "  at  the  rate  of  forty  miles 
an  hour,"  anything  that  is  "  of  native  origin  "  may  not  be  wholly 
unwelcome.  It  certainly  is  no  glory  to  an  author  to  be  ever 
compelled  to  employ  a  foreign  language  in  expressing  himself  to 
the  world,  for  thereby  he  admits  the  woYld-narroivn ess  of  his  own. 
The  Great  Taiko's  noble  ambition  to  make  Japanese  the  language 
of  the  world  is  yet  to  be  realized  ；  and  till  that  is  accomplished, 
an  attempt  like  this  is  often  necessary.  With  an  entire  confi- 
dence therefore  in  our  aims  and  purposes,  and  no  confidence 
whatever  in  our  syntax  and  genind-la 、、'も these  are  sent  forth 
for  what  they  are  really  worth,  and  for  no  more. 

The  Author. 

Kyoto,  Japan. 

The  Day  after  the  Xaval  Victory 
in  the  Yellow  Sea. 


Dedication  of  "  Represeiitative  men  of  Japcm: 


To 

Bishop  M.  C.  and  Mrs.  Flora  Best  Harris 

American  Missionaries 

and 

Friends  of  Japan, 
THIS  LITTLE  BOOK, 
My  Last  Attempt  in  their  Language, 
is  Most  Affectionately  Dedicated. 

K.  U. 


PREFATORY  NOTE 

of  "  Representative  Men  of  Japan." 

This  little  book  is  a  reprint,  with  many  corrections  by  a  friendly 
hand,  of  the  main  portion  of  what  appeared  under  the  title  of 
"Japan  and  Japanese,"  during  the  war  with  China,  thirteen 
years  ago.  With  all  the  cooling  of  my  youthful  love  for  my 
country,  I  cannot  yet  be  blind  to  many  fine  qualities  of  her 
people  ；  and  she  is  still  the  land,  the  only  land,  to  whom  I 
give  "  my  prayers,  my  hopes,  my  service,  free."  That  I  may 
still  help  to  make  the  good  qualities  of  my  countrymen  known 
to  the  outside  world, ― the  qualities  other  than  blind  loyalty  and 
bloody  patriotism  usually  attributed  to  us ― is  the  aim  of  this,  I 
presume,  my  last  attempt  in  a  foreign  language. 

KAI^ZO  UCHBIUEA. 

KasMwagi,  near  Tokyo. 
January  8, 1908. 


JAPAN  AND  THE  JAPANESE 


OR 

REPRESENTATIVE  MEN  OF  JAPAN. 

[THE  LAND  AND  THE  PEOPLE.] 

[IS  Greatness  impossible  with  Japan?  Are  her  forty  millions 
" mostly  fools/'  like  the  "  twenty-seven  millions "  of  her  At- 
lantic sister  ；  "  pitiable  heathens  "  need  to  be  "  converted  ； " 
mere  imitators  with  no  originalities  in  them  ；  "inferior  races" 
created  to  be  devoured  by  other  races  ？  So  thinks  dilet- 
tante Criticism  that  does  write  books  upon  a  nation  which  it 
examined  "  at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  an  hour  ；  "  Sentimental 
Christianity,  well-meaning  doubtless,  bub  ignorant  of  "  the  hea- 
then siae  of  Truth  ；  ，，  and  Patriotism  of  egoistic  kind,  that  does 
send  the  Gospel  to  save  our  souls,  whiskeys  to  derange  us,  and 
gunboats  to  rob  us.  As  if  to  mean  that  God  despiseth  His  own 
works,  and  Nature  is  prodigal  of  her  own  products.  Forty- 
million  people  entrusted  with  the  fairest  of  islands  : — if  this 
means  nothing  but  passivity,  recept ability,  and  non-productivity, 
we  might  almost  pronounce  God's  creation  as  a  failure.  The 
mere  fact  that  we  are,  is  enough  evidence  that  we  are  here  for 
some  purpose,  not  wholly  to  be  taught,  but  to  teach  as  well, 
not  wholly  to  receive,  but  to  give  as  well.  We  all  agree  at 
least  in  so  much. 

"As  is  Nature,  so  is  mari ノ，  And  if  the  Japanese  are  only  as 
good  as  the  Nature  that  nurture  them,  they  must  be  an  extraor- 
dinary people.  What  country  of  the  similar  magnitude  is  so 
fairly  situated  as  Japan?  Both  East  and  West  Indies  are 
tropical,  and  are  good  for  plantations  only  ；  no  hope  of  poetry 
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and  ceramic  art  coming  from  them.  Madagascar  is  essentially 
African  ；  its  neighbors  Kaffirs  and  Hottentots,  and  its  climate 
and  products,  not  for  mind  and  spirit.  New  Zealand  with  its 
austral  position  has  yet  a  history  to  make.  Only  Britannia  can 
bear  comparison  with  Japan  ；  but  who,  if ュヽ ature  is  the  thing 
in  question,  prefer  the  former  to  the  latter?  If  Italy  could  be 
made  an  island,  detached  from  its  depredatory  neighbors,  that 
would  be  Japan.  If  New  England  States  were  magnified  twice, 
severed  from  the  continent,  and  brought  some  ten  degrees 
toward  the  sunny  south ，  that  would  be  Japan.  Only  little 
smaller  than  France,  and  somewhat  larger  than  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  it  is  just  the  size  for  a  strong  compact  nation. 

Not  its  size  and  situation  only,  but  its  structure  also  is  that 
for  the  best  development  of  man's  highest  faculties.  Of  some- 
what more  than  moderate  fertility,  the  land  can  support  a 
large  population  ；  but  seas  and  mountains  so  divide  them  that 
ODpressive  aggregations  are  impossible,  and  the  monotony  of 
dead  plains  is  well  avoided.  We  know  how  much  of  the  great- 
ness of  Greece  is  due  to  its  variegated  geographical  features,  and 
how  Freedom  and  Equality  came  out  of  the  divided  Europe,  and 
how  the  boundless  Russia  and  the  undivided  China  are  the 
homes  of  despotism  and  oppression.  That  Intelligence  and 
Virtue  may  grow  and  develop  "  mutual  separations  ，，  to  a  certain 
extent  seem  to  be  essential.  And  we  find  the  orographical 
features  of  Japan  to  be  such  as  to  furnish  such  separations  in 
abundance.  "  The  Festoon  Island  ，，  is  continentaL  We  are  the 
members  of  the  Asiatic  continent,  and  in  our  mountain-systems 
and  general  trend  of  our  extensions,  we  are  unmistakably  off- 
shoots of  Asia.  Yet  the  branch  is  so  unlike  the  trunk.  We 
are  told  that  everything  is  on  grand  scales  in  Asia, ― its  moun- 
tains, plateaus,  plains  and  rivers.  But  nothing  is  on  grand  scales 
in  Japan.  Its  mountains  are  series  of  well-shaped  peaks,  the 
innumerable  valleys  between  them  are  so  many  smiling  spots, 
each  scarce  more  than  tens  of  square  miles  in  extent,  its  rivers 
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mostly  torrentSj  and  its  lakes  of  the  alpine*  kinds,  nestled  among 
rocks.  Japan  is  not  one  piece,  as  most  islands  are.  Large 
Madagascar  is  such  ；  Java  and  Sumatra  arc  such  ；  Formosa  ife 
such,  and  even  Great  Britain  is  at  most  only  three  or  four  pieces. 
But  Japan  is  complex  as  all  high  organisms  are.  Some  524 
islands  go  into  the  formation  of  the  Empire.  The  four  largest 
are  each  of  them  complicated  structures.  Indeed,  Comparative 
Geograph y  shows  Japan  to  be  essentia lly  European  m  structure, 
though  Asiatic  in  situation.  This  may  explain  a  great  deal  why 
the  Japanese  out  of  all  Asiatic  nations  were  the  first  to  welcome 
the  European  ideas,  and  how  Liberty  and  Equality  found  such 
favors  with  them. 

Our  sceneries  :  something  must  be  said  of  these  good  gifts  of 
Nature,  as  we  do  not  count  them  as  things  of  no  practical 
value.  I  believe  our  natural  sceneries  are  worth  to  us  at  least 
as  much  as  all  our  rice-fields,  and  tea-gardens,  and  mulberry 
plantations  put  together.  The  eighty-five  per  cent  of  our  land- 
surface  occupied  by  rocky  huls,  volcanic  cones,  pebbly  rivers, 
mountain  lakes,  and  ashy  fields,  together  with  large  areas  covered 
■with  pines,  cherries  and  cryptomerias, — il  Avas  these  unproductive 
parts  of  our  land  which  made  us  more  than  "  pituible  heathens  ，， 
and  mere  eating  animals.  Not  one  of  the  Thirty- Six  Peaks  that 
surround  the  beautiful  city  of  Kyoto  is  without  some  classic  odes 
bestowed  upon  it.  The  Imperial  Fiyi 】s  the  nation's  inspirer, 
the  ideal  beauty  of  its  arts,  literature,  and  morals  ；  while  the 
water  of  Biwa  with  its  "  Eight  Views  ，，  mirrors  back  the  purity 
the  people  have  yearned  after.  We  do  not  say  Japan  has  all 
the  best  sceneries  of  the  world.  A  Niagara  we  have  not  ；  neither 
do  we  possess  a  Rhine  or  a  Matterhorn.  But  we  challenge  any 
country  in  the  world,  which  within  the  area  we  occupy,  has 
views  and  landscapes  so  various.  Surely  such  surroundings  of 
Nature  cannot  long  exist  without  having  them  strongly  im- 
pressed upon  the  people  dwelling  in  their  sight  ；  and  we  are 
only  stating  what  every  candid  observer  has  noticed  in  (>ur 
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national  character,  when  we  say  that  the  typical  Japanese 
is  Japan  ethemalized  into  spirit.  Not  the  grandest  of  the  human 
race,  as  grandeur  is  not  the  constitution  of  the  land,  but 
picturesque,  impressionable,  lovable,  yea  beautiful.  The  Hebrew 
profundity  and  the  Teutonic  taciturnity  may  not  be  ours,  but 
the  Hellenic  impressionability  and  the  Italian  vivacity  are  surely 
ours.  Like  the  latter  two  peoples  we  were  made  to  look  into 
the  bright  side  of  Existence,  and  we  believe  somewhere  in  that 
direction  lies  our  heaven-appointed  mission  in  this  world. 

Much  is  spoken  of  the  devastations  of  Nature  in  Japan,  and 
of  their  effects  upon  the  temperament  of  the  people.  Seismology 
says  Japan  is  constantly  shaking  more  or  less  ；  and  once  in 
about  thirty-three  years  we  are  visited  by  terrific  shakes,  whereby 
we  are  made  to  look  into  the  dark  side  of  Existence  somewhat. 
Then  those  Typhoons  of  the  East  Indian  origin  do  menace  lis 
every  year  up  to  the  fortieth  parallel.  Monsoons  bring  us 
abundant  precipitations,  and  floods  are  frequent  all  over  the 
land.  "  A  country  of  phenomenal  visitations  "  you  may  say. 
Yet  Italy  was  no  better.  With  its  Etna  and  Vesuvius,  and 
Siroccos  from  Sahara,  and  Euroclydons  of  the  Mediterranean,  it 
has  had  enough  of  physical  calamities  to  mourn  over.  But  we 
all  know  what  the  Italian  natures  are.  \ ivacity,  quickness  of 
vision,  sublime  aspirations,  valor,  intensities.  Dante,  Savonarola, 
Arnold  of  Brescia, ― such  are  the  products  of  the  volcanic  Italy, 
and  something  of  cyclonic  furies  about  them.  The  Japanese 
have  never  been  the  frightmcd  children  of  Nature.  Earthquakes 
they  have  learned  to  "  ride  over  ，，  by  their  light  and  dexterous 
architectures,  and  floods  and  tornadoos  have  had  their  beneficial 
moral  effects  upon  thorn.  No  happier  sets  of  people  you  can 
find  under  the  sun  than  these  "  Xature-stricken  ，，  Japanese. 

Of  the  ethnology  of  the  Japanese  we  have  heard  much  recently. 
The  oldest  and  commonest  view  was  that  we  were  from  the 
Central  Asia,  Altaic  in  origin.,  and  came  over  to  our  present 
habitations  through  Mongolia,  Southern  Mantchooi'ia，  and  Corean 
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Peninsula,  the  natural  geographical  route.  This  they  prove  by 
the  etymology  of  some  of  our  current  words,  the  grammatical 
constructions  of  the  Japanese  and  the  Corean  languages,  ami 
monumental  relics  in  Turkestan  and  elsewhere,  which  they  say, 
bear  considerable  resembrance  to  our  recent  structures.  Others 
admit  considerable  Malayan  elements  in  us,  say  that  they  can 
recognize  them  in  the  physiognomy  of  some  of  us,  that  they 
have  had  degrading  effects  upon  the  pure  Mongolian  type.  S^ill 
others  go  even  so  far  as  to  detect  some  Caucasian  blood  in  us, 
possibly  Persian  in  origin,  as  evinced  in  some  of  us,  especially 
among  our  gentler  sex.  All  these,  they  say，  are  not  yet  settled, 
and  we  are  yet  to  wait  for  more  light  upon  the  subject.  Very 
interesting  to  Modern  Science,  and  let  those  who  are  so  inclined 
dive  deeper  into  the  mysterious  subject.  But  for  us  there  is  no 
use  of  waiting  for  the  conclusions  of  ethnologists,  (which  may 
never  come),  before  we  can  form  our  historical  estimate  of  the 
people  we  study  about.  We  know  what  they  are,  and  what 
they  did,  and  we  judge  them  practically,  and  not  genealogically, 
as  we  used  to  judge  kings  and  nobles. 

Indeed  some  among  us  were  so  foolish  as  to  have  brought  a 
case  before  a  human  court,  contending  that  the  Japanese  were 
not  Mongolians,  that  they  had  nothing  whatever  in  common 
with  the  pig- tail  Chinese ,  that  there  are  something  Caucasian  in 
thenij  and  that  they  must  he  treated  accordingly.  As  if  to 
mean  that  our  Mongolian  relationship  is  a  sure  sign  of  our 
reprobation,  and  dignity  and  greatness  are  the  things  of  the 
Aryans  only.  But  we  maintain,  with  or  without  the  Bible,  that 
Ham  was  not  cursed  forever.  The  Mongolian  Huns  settling  in  the 
Danube  Valley,  did  set  up  a  strong  Christian  empire,  with  its 
Kossuths  and  Batthyanies.  The  proud  Europe  has  yet  to  learn 
that  the  sons  of  Sin  a  are  not  to  be  wholly  despised,  that  there 
are  something  grand  and  permanent  in  them,  something  con- 
tributable  to  the  World-Progress.  The  Mongolians  are  the  half 
of  the  human  race,  and  their  entrance  upon  the  arena  of  world- 
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history  must  be  of  great  significance  to  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  mankind.  We  ourselves  will ged  rid  of  the  beggarly  idea 
that  we  are  really  good-for-nothing.  Yea  we  will  believe  that  we 
are  some  things,  some  great  things,  if  we  are  not  such  already. 

In  delineating  our  national  characters,  it  will  be  well  for  us 
to  confess  right  frankly  the  things  we  lack  in,  and  the  qualities 
we  do  not  possess.  The  days  we  thought  ourselves  to  be  the 
best  of  mankind  are  no  more.  We  know  our  imperfections  to 
be  not  few,  and  it  behooves  us  to  meet  them  right  manly,  and 
learn  to  be  perfect  through  ways  and  means  made  known  to  us. 
Self-sufficiency,  calling  itself  Patriotism,  will  not  save  lis  any 
more  than  the  well-known  device  of  the  ositrich  does  not  save 
it  from  the  weapon  of  the  hunter. 

I  believe  in  no  other  respects  are  we  more  conspicuously 
deficient  than  in  grandeur  and  causative  originalily.  We  have 
already  spoken  of  the  picturesqueness  of  the  Japanese  sceneries. 
Not  that  our  sceneries  lack  entirely  in  grandeur.  Speaking  of 
Fuji  says  one  well  entitled  to  speak  upon  such  subjects  : 

" I  have  seen  almost  every  Alpine  peak  in  the  land  of  Tell ； 
I  have  viewed  Monte  Rosa  from  Zermatt,  Aosta,  and  Como  ；  I 
have  gloried  in  the  、vijd  beauty  of  the  Jungfrau  and  the 
precipitous  heights  of  the  Matterhorn  ；  but  never  before  did  I 
see  a  mountain  so  pure  in  its  form,  so  imposing  in  its  grandeur, 
so  impressive  in  its  beauty,  as  that  at  which  we  now  gaze  •  • . 
Surely  this  mountain  is  one  of  Nature's  grandest  works."*  The 
mightiest  of  oceans  that  washes  our  shores  is  grand  enough  ； 
as  is  also  many  a  flaming  mount  that  opens  to  our  mortal  views 
the  caldron  of  the  earth's  interior. ― Still Tve  must  admit  that 
grandeur  is  not  our  chief  characteristic.  Our  insular  position 
forbids  such  to  be  the  case.  Ours  is  a  garden  more  than  a 
farm  ；  a  park  more  than  an  Alpine  wild. 

Then  Japan's  geographical  position  must  have  had  a  great 

*  Christopher  Dresser,  in  Japan :  lis  Architecture,  Arts^  and  Art-Manufactures. 
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deal  to  do  with  its  long  seclusion  and  narrowness  of  vision. 
Situated  on  the  periphery  of  the  land-hemisphere ,  and  separated 
from  it.s  only  neighbor,  China,  the  field  of  ambition  was  neces- 
sarily small ； and  it  was  just  natural  that  the  world-greatness 
did  not  come  out  of  it.  We  all  know  that  the  greatness  of 
Greece  began  with  its  foreign  relations.  Its  world-embracing 
thoughts  and  actions  date  mostly  since  the  Persian  war.  Con- 
fined to  Greece,  the  Greeks  were  simply  witty,  artistic  people, 
no  Pericles  or  Phiaias  among  them  yet.  Japan's  grandeur  is 
from  to-day. 

But  be  the  future  as  it  may,  Japan's  lack  in  grandeur  is  a 
conspicuous  fact.  Of  thousands  of  its  classic  poems,  not  one  is 
found  which  is  worth  the  appellation  of  "  grand."  Of  the  im- 
mensities of  the  universe,  of  the  "  Harmonies  of  Spheres,"  of 
" the  sun  with  thunder-march  sublime,"  of  the  ever  abiding 
earth,"  the  Japanese  poets  had  neither  words  nor  strength  to 
sing.  It  was  "  jloon  hanging  upon  a  hill-top/'  or  "  a  torrent 
dashing  against  rocks,"  or  ••  oirds  chirping  in  a  phimbush/'  or 
" friend  talking  by  a  fire，，，  or  hearts  sick  with  love,"  or  '•  smoke 
betokening  death," ― it  was  for  themes  like  these  that  the 
Japanese  poets  had  special  aptitude  and  wrote  immortal  pieces 
upon.  The  language  is  miserably  poor  in  words  that  convey 
the  idea  of  grandeur.  For  r?uch  we  must  go  to  Chinese,  which, 
on  the  contrary,  is  wonderfully  rich  m  this  respect.  "We  have 
scoured  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  beautilul  land, 
and  laid  all  its  flowers  and  mountains  and  rivers  and  lakes  to 
contribution,  but  to  pierce  into  heaven's  immensities,  or  to 
penetrate  into  earth's  depth  was  left  to  peoples  other  than  us. 

As  in  the  sphere  of  thought,  so  in  that  of  action,  the  Japa- 
nese have  seldom  dared  out  of  their  boundaries.  The  peaceful 
domesticity  has  always  been  the  aim  of  their  warriors  aud  poli- 
ticians. The  world-conquest  has  entered  into  the  mind  of  but 
two  in  their  history.  Enterprises  of  gigantic  kind  were  ahvaj's 
looked  upon  with  fear  and  contempt.    Peace  was  not  to  be 
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sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  Greatness.  Movements  must  be  con- 
fined within  their  Island  Empire  ；  and  the  national  sentiment 
has  never  boon  made  to  acquiesce  in  the  dreams  of  few  worldmen 
among  them  who  thought  their  country  too  small  to  move  their 
elbows  freely  about.  The  great  we  have  head,  God  be  thanked, 
and  there  arc  many  signs  of  possibilities  of  Greatness  in  ns  ；  but 
thus  far,  Nature  and  man  have  united  to  make  "World-Greatness 
failures  among  us. 

Speaking  about  the  lack  of  origmaiity  in  us,  I  am  not  prepared 
to  o、vn  that  no  originality  whatever  is  in  us.  If  by  that  term 
we  moan  what  it  should  meaiij  namely  the  actaitive  qualify  of  soia^ 
I  can  declare  with  full  emphasis  that  the  Japanese  have,  and 
liave  had,  originality  in  abundance.  Originality  is  not  necessarily 
novdhj.  Edison  who  improved  telegraphic  machines  is  as  original 
a  innn  as  Morse  who  invented  them.  Magellan  who  executed 
the  circumnavigation  of  the  world  was  as  great  and  original a 
navigator  as  Columbus  、vho  first  conceived  the  idea  of  circum- 
navication.  Yet  still  we  must  grant  a  difference  between  the 
suggestor  and  the  suggested.  Both  great  and  one^mal,  but  of 
different  types  of  greatness  and  originality.  And  when  I  say 
the  Japanese  lack  in  originality,  I  mean  the  originality  of  the 
former  kind,  that  of  Morse  and  Columbus.  Originality  of  the 
causative  and  creative  kind,  daring  plunge  into  the  deep  to  snatch 
gems  and  light  therefrom,  that  rude  crude  business  of  giving 
shapes  to  chaos, — originality  in  this  sense, — I  am  prepared  to 
say  that  the  Japanese  had  not  much. 

Here  again  our  geographical  position  and  structure  must  be 
partial  explanations.  Creative  originality  is  concentrated  grandeur, 
and  the  lack  in  one  means  the  lack  in  the  other. ― Our  Mongolian 
origin  may  be  another  explanation.  Speaking  of  this  race  it  is 
said  :  "  their  intellect  exercises  itself  upon  the  details,  but  never 
rises  to  the  general  ideas  or  high  speculations  oi  science  and 
philosophy.  Ingenious,  inventive,  full  of  sagacity  for  the  useful 
arts  and  the  conveniences  of  life,  the  ]\[ongolian,  nevortheless, 
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is  incompetent  to  generalize  their  application."  Science  in  its 
true  sense  has  had  no  existence  Avithin  us  till  but  very  recently. 

See  our  language,  what  an  unwieldy  thing  it  is.  The  wholesale 
introduction  of  Chinese  characters  was  an  absolute  necessity  be- 
fore ^ye  could  express  our  own  thoughts.  The  literature  we 
possess  is  a  meagre  thing  compared  with  that  of  any  advanced 
nation,  and  even  that  which  we  possess  is  strongly  tinged  by 
thoughts  other  than  ours.  In  art  too,  our  original  models  came 
all  from  China  or  India.  We  have  been  ruled  by  laws  originally 
framed  for  other  people.  We  have  no  religion  of  our  own  to 
speak  of,  and  have  always  been  zealous  for  any  kind  of  faith  of 
exotic  origin.  Indeed  there  is  something  very  melancholy  about 
this  our  love  of  novelty  and  "  imported  articles."  Every  China- 
man or  European  or  American  who  has  something  to  say  about 
God  and  Universe  is  sure  to  have  some  folloAvers  in  this  land. 
Buddhism  of  any  sect,  Christ ianism  of  any  denomination,  and 
IMiilosophism  of  any  school,  can  have  some  disciples  here.  And 
ofientimes,  religious  bickerings  and  j anglings  that  ought  have 
no  business  outside  of  their  own  lands,  are  transplanted  here, 
and  some  among  us  are  so  stupid  as  to  join  the  respective 
camps  J  and  call  themselves  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  CatholicSj 
Quakers^  and  what-not  ,  and  renew  among  themselves  the  quarrels 
others  have  engendered  for  their  own  purposes.  Pity  that  this 
fair  land  is  made  an  "  experimental  field  "  for  isms  of  all  kinds. 
Would  that  our  receptability  be  not  made  use  of  in  that  way 
both  by  ourselves  and  by  our  neighbors  who  must  have  their 
views  adopted  by  us  just  exactly  as  they  do. 

These  our  lacks  and  weaknesses  and  there  are  and  may  be 
many  more.  And  what  nation  without  lacks  any  more  than  a 
man  without  imperfections?  Yea  our  very  weaknesses  are  often 
our  strengths.  Seldom  a  man  with  some  conspicuous  defects 
without  some  conspicuous  superiorities  over  others.  Let  us  now 
see  wherein  Japan  is  superior  to  other  nations,  and  in  what 
respects  she  is  not  an  entire  fool. 
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If  grandeur  is  not  our  conspicuous  merit,  then  order,  prudence, 
speechless  industry^  economy  are.  I  believe  no  people  in  the 
world  know  how  to  live  most  comfortably  with  the  least  expense. 
All  in  all J  the  Japanese  house-hold  is  one  where  Beauty, 
Economy,  and  Comfort  are  found  in  the  fittest  combinations. 
That  men  can  live  happily  without  forcing  the  utmost  from  the 
earth,  and  enslaving  one  portion  of  mankind  for  the  other,  I 
believe  we  did  instinctively  know.  That  so  inuch  that  goes  by 
the  name  oi  necessity  in  other  countries  is  really  superfluity, 
that  poverty  there  is  only  mental,  that  man  can  enjoy  God's 
beautiful  Universes  without  giving  the  whole  of  himself  for  his 
stomach, — these  and  much  else  the  world  might  learn  from  the 
Japanese  to  its  great  and  eternal  bonefit.  "  Greatness  in  small 
things/'  though  a  weakness  in  th し' woll-known  c  ise  of  FixHlerick 
William  I.  of  Pi'uissia,  is  itself  a  virtue,  the  lack  of  which  often 
means  the  of  the  most  laniental)le  kind.    The  peopl(、  that 

kn(»\v8  how  U)  (rarvo  a.  jioucli-kernel  into  a  badgei*  or  a  Dliarma 
is  no  less  gifted  people  than  one  that  can  wield  marbles  into 
a lion  or  a  Moses.  The  strength  of  hand  is  (me  ；  the  dexterity 
of  fingers  is  another.  The  nation  that  owns  one  sixth  part 
of  the  fairest  portions  of  the  earth's  luu'face,  and  yet  so 
frightful a  proportion  of  its  u、vu  inhabitants  are  in  the  state 
of  squalid  poverty  can  scarcely  be  called  a  perfect  nation 
either.  Small  as  、、で arc,  statistics  and  comnKjn  observations  go 
to  eontirni  tlial  we  have  the  fewest  poor,  and  they  in  the  best 
condition  among  tlio  world's  poor.  Xo  people  is  cleaner  than 
wo,  and  wo  the  least  infected  of  skin-disearses.  "We  make  mor^t 
out  of  Nature's  bounties,  unci  rejoice  in  the  little  that  we  possess. 
I.s  not  this  a  greatness  too  in  its  own  way? 

It  is  yot  to  be  s(H、n  limv  much  we  can  d*>  with  tliis  "lu* 
" Greatness  in  small  things/*  Human  fingers  arc  ^till  the  very 
best  machines  that  mankind  do  po:?se.ss,  and  if  the  400,000,000 
dexterous  fingers  of  the  Japanese  are  】nade  to  be  fully  employed, 
we  know  not  what  prodigious  revulution.<  they  will  make  in 
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iiidu.>tri;il  cin:"— Already  our  weavcn-.s  are  driving  out  the 
English  machinists  from  the  Orient,  and  the  time  may  come 
when  their  own  shores  may  see  the  fruits  of  our  labor  in  this 
respect.  Helvetia  may  someday  have  to  transfer  her  ascendency 
in  watch-making  business  to  U:?,  and  Flanders  may  not  long 
continue  in  her  uncontested  excellence  in  lace  and  tapestry. 
The  time  may  come  when  v、e  heat  the  world  with  the  tips  of  ovr 
fingers. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  peaceful  domesticity  as  the  chief  aim 
(»f  our  people.  This  is  worth  having,  and  it  is  ^>ften  a  question 
how  much  of  it  should  be  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  our  aggran- 
dizement. Solomon  say.s  "  he  that  ruleth  his  spirit  is  better 
than  he  that  taketh  a  city  ；  "  and  he  might  have  said  also,  had 
he  known  it,  that  "  a  nation  that  ruleth  itself  well  is  better 
than  one  that  taketh  an  Indian  Empire."  That  idea  oi  Poet 
Goethe  is  exquisitely  beautiful  that  sees  in  a  perfected  family-life 
the  ideal  of  perfect  humanity.  We  do  not  say,  of  course,  that 
we  have  such  a  family  ；  but  Ave  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  in 
a  nation  like  ours  which  was  founded  upon  the  family-system, 
we  may  expect  to  find  such  an  ideal  more  nearly  perfected  than 
in  nations  based  upon  individual  right's  and  equalities.  Here 
man  is  knitted  to  man，  not  merely  by  duty,  or  that  which  is 
due,  much  less  by  oomm(»n  interest,  but  by  that  natural  instinct 
of  ours  that  seeks  in  our  mutual  fellowship  the  complete  satis- 
faction of  heart's  inmost  yearnings,  and  feels  pain  if  anything 
less  than  whole-souled  devotion  is  conferred  upon  the  objects 
of  our  love  and  seu'vice.  What  other  peoples  have  given  for 
Right  and  Country  and  God  Ave  gave  for  individuals.  The  wife 
has  her  all  in  lior  husband.  He  is  her  Lord;  her  Heaven,  her 
all.  Honor  or  dishonor,  life  or  death,  all  for  his  sake.  She  will 
l>e  nothing  that  he  might  bo  everything.  So  also  the  servant 
to  his  master,  and  the  son  to  his  father.  Intense  devotion  of 
man  to  man, ― that  is  what  has  joined  us  together  thus  far,  till 
Bentlminisni  :»n(l  Cither  WVstf'rn  isms  liavo  introduced  a  principle 
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ol  dissolution  among  us.  Hence  that  idea  of  Loyalty  among 
US;  which  is  something  very  much  more  than  what  it  means 
among  other  peoples.  It  is  really  the  dncerest  Man- worship, ― a 
phenomenon  not  very  common  in  other  countries. 

Our  deficiency  in  causative  originality  is  more  than  over- 
balanced by  what  I  might  call  adaptive  an<l  additive  originality. 
If  we  have  conceived  no  great  ideas,  we  h a ve  freely  opened 
inirselves  to  such  from  Avhatevcr  directions  they  came.  Be  the 
('hinese  Ethical  Codes,  Hindoo  Philosophies^  or  Hebrew  Religions, 
the  Good,  the  True,  the  Beautiful,  and  the  Useful,  found  equal 
welcomes  in  our  shores.  Of  no  people  in  the  world  can  this  be 
said  more  than  of  the  Japanese  that  they  are  eager  to  benem 
themselves  by  the  superior  attainment  of  every  other.  And  they 
are  not  mere  imitators.  Soon  they  begin  to  assimilate  what 
they  imbibed  from  others,  and  evolve  out  a  civilization  Avhich  is 
essentially  their  own.  Buddhism  that  was  introduced  to  Japan 
early  in  the  sixth  ceuntry  soon  ceased  to  be  an  Indian  Religion 
here.  It  is  said  of  the  Japanese  Buddhism  that  it  is  so  entirely 
different  from  the  Hindoo  original  that  had  Buddha  himself 
heard  it，  he  would  hardly  recognize  it  as  anything  that  came 
out  of  his  teachings.  Tho  Japanese  fine  art  sprang  up  by  the 
impoi'tation  of  models  from  India  and  China,  and  the  pupils 
soon  stripped  the  masters.  How  eager  we  weie  to  learn  of 
Europe  wh^n  Ave  lir.st  came  in  contact  with  it  through  the 
Dutch,  all  the  world  well  knows.  The  present  generation  has 
witnessed  the  miraculous  birth  of  a  nation  out  of  Feudalism  into 
a  Constitutional  Monarchy  within  less  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  a  feat  wholly  unparalleled  in  the  world's  history,  and 
indicative  of  the  peculiar  aptitude  of  this  people.  The  first-class 
learners  they,  but  never  slavish  copyists  and  imitators,  though 
they  sometimes  appear  so.  Foreign  Propagandists  are  always 
disappointed  because  the  chickens  they  hatch  out  of  lis  do  not 
resemble  thoir  parents  exactly.  Enough  of  originality  here,  like 
that  of  u  carnivorous  animal  that  must  have  other  animals  to 
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make  meat  for  them  from  inanimate  nature,  but  makes  flesh 
of  its  own  out  of  the  meat  furnished  by  its  prey. 

Our  business  in  these  chapters  is  to  study  few  representative 
Japanese,  and  try  to  show  the  different  phases  of  the  "  Spirit  of 
Yamato  ，，  that  we  make  j^o  much  of.  Enough  has  been  written 
of  its  porcelains  and  lacquer- wares,  of  "  the  Japanese  Bride  ，，  and 
other  stupid  things.  This  show-loving  century  has  looked  quite 
minutely  into  our  vestures,  and  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
are  "  good  boys  ，，  and  "  nice  girls，"  and  our  land  "  a  Paradise 
of  -Children."  And  so  things  go,  with  exterritoriality  and  other 
humiliations,  shameful  alike  to  the  people  who  bear  then),  and 
to  the  "  most  Christian  nations "  who  would  not  have  them 
removed  at  once.  Let  our  worthies  speak  out  of  their  graves 
and  teach  us  to  be  braver  and  more  manlike,  and  the  world  to 
be  more  considerate  in  its  dealings  with  one  of  the  best  of  its 
members.] 


SAIGO  TAKAMORI.— A  FOUNDER  OF 
NEW  JAPAN. 

I.— THE  JAPANESE  REVOLUTION  OF  1868. 

WHEX  jsippon  first,  at  Heaven's  command,  arose  from  the 
azure  main,  this  was  the  charge  to  the  land  :  "'  Xiphonia, 
keep  within  thy  gates.  Mingle  not  with  the  world  till I  call 
thee  forth."  So  she  remained  for  two  thousand  years  and 
more,  her  seas  unplowed  by  the  fleets  of  the  nations,  and  her 
shores  free  from  their  defilement. 

That  IS  a  most  unphilo^ophical  criticism  that  condemns 
Japan  for  her  long  seclusion  from  the  world.  Wisdom  higher 
than  all  wisdoms  has  ordered  it  so,  and  the  country  was  better 
for  having  remained  so,  and  the  world  was,  and  is,  to  be  better 
for  her  having  been  kept  so.     Inaccessibility  to  the  world  is 
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not  always  a  curse  to  a  nation.  What  benignant  father  would 
have  his  children  prematurely  thrown  into  the  world  that  they 
might  come  under  its  so-called  "civilizing  influences  "？  India 
with  her  comparative  accessibility  to  the  world  became  an  easy 
prey  to  European  selfishness.  What  did  the  world  with  Inca's 
empire  and  Montezuma's  peaceful  land  ？  They  condemn  us  for 
our  seclusion.  We  open  our  gates,  and  Clives  and  Corteses  are 
let  loose  upon  us.  Do  not  armed  burglars  do  the  same  when 
they  break  into  a  well-locked  house  ？ 

Providence  was  kind  therefore  in  locking  us  up  from  the 
world  with  seas  and  continents  on  all  sides  ；  and  when  greed 
more  than  once  tried  to  force  its  way  into  ns  before  our  ap- 
pointed time  came,  it  was  our  genuine  instinct  of  self-defence 
that  refused  to  open  our  gates  to  the  world.  Our  national 
character  was  to  be  fully  formed  that  the  world  might  not 
swallow  us  up  when  we  come  in  contact  with  it,  and  make  of 
us  an  amorphous  somethiug  without  anything  special  to  call 
our  own.  Then  the  world  too  needed  further  refinement,  [its 
Spanish  Inquisitions,  French-Revolution  hell  fires ；  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  slave-holdings,  and  other  demoniacal  ways  and  practices 
had  to  be  done  away  with,]  before  it  could  receive  us  into  its 
membership.  I  think  the  Japanese  Revolution  of  1868  signifies 
a  point  in  the  world's  history  Avhen  the  two  races  of  mankind 
representing  the  two  distinct  forms  of  civilization  were  brought 
to  honourable  intercourse  one  with  the  other,  when  the  Prospec- 
tive West  was  given  a  check  in  its  anarchic  progress,  and  the 
Retrospective  East  was  wakened  from  its  stagnant  slumber. 
From  that  time  on,  there  were  to  be  neither  Occidents  nor 
Orients,  [Christians  nor  Heathens,]  but  all  to  be  one  hi  lunnan- 
ity  and  】'ighteousness.  Before  Japan  awoke,  one  part  of  the 
Avorld  turned  its  back  to  the  other.  By  her  and  through  her, 
the  two  were  brought  face  to  face.  Japan  is  to  solve,,  and  is 
solving,  the  question  of  the  right  relathu  of  Europe  with  Asia. 

So  our  long  seclusion  was  to  end,  and  men  and  opportunities 
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were  needed  to  bring  it  ti>  an  end.  China  and  California  on 
the  opposite  banks  of  the  Pacific  opened  at  about  the  same 
time,  there  came  a  necessity  for  opening  Japan  to  bring  the  two 
ends  of  the  world  together.  This  was  an  external  opportunity. 
Internally,-  the  last  and  greatest  of  the  feudal  dynasties  was 
losing  its  power,  and  the  nation,  tired  of  separation  and  mutu- 
al animosities  within,  felt,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  im- 
portance and  desirability  of  union.  But  man  makes  and  uses 
opportunities.  I  consider  ^[atthew  Calbraith  Perry  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Xavy  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  friends  of  humanity 
the  world  has  ever  seen .  In  his  diaries  we  read  that  he  bom- 
barded the  shores  of  Japan  with  doxologies,  and  not  with  ord- 
nance.* His  mission  Avas  a  delicate  one  of  waking  up  a  hermit 
nation  without  doing  injury  to  its  dignity,  yet  keeping  its  native 
pride  at  bay.  His  was  the  task  of  a  true  missionary,  done 
、、- ith  Heaven's  gracious  help,  with  many  an  invocation  to  the 
Killer  of  nations.  Thrice  blessed  is  the  land  that  had  a  Chris- 
tian commodore  sent  to  it  to  open  it  to  the  world. ― To  a  Chris- 
tian admiral  knockinsr  from  outsiae,  there  responded  a  bravo 
upright  general, a  "  reverer  of  Heaven  and  lover  of  mankind 
from  within.  The  two  never  saw  each  other  in  their  lives,  and 
we  never  hear  of  one  complimenting  the  other.  Yet  、ve  their 
biographers  do  knrm'  that  despite  all  the  differences  in  their 
outward  garments,  the  souls  that  dwelt  in  both  were  of  kindreci 
stuff.  Unwittingly  they  worked  in  concert,  one  executinsr  what 
the  other  had  initiated.  So  does  the  World- Spmt  Aveave  his 
garment  of  Destiny,  underneath  the  vision  of  purblind  mortals, 
yet  wonderful  to  the  eye  of  the  thoughtful  historian.. 

Thus  we  i>ee  that  the  Japanese  Eevolution  of  1868，  like  all 
liealthliu  and  permanent  revolutions,  liad  its  origin  in  right- 
eousness and  God-made  necessity.  The  land  that  had  been 
obstinately  closed  against  gree(l，  opened  itself  freely  to、v;ud  ju.<- 


*  See  Narrative  of  Expeditim  of  ike  American  Sqtuidron  to  the  Chinese  Seas  and 
Japan  by  Commofidore  Perry* 
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tice  and  equity.  Self-sacrifice  of  the  rarest  kind,  based  upon 
a  voice  from  the  innermost  depth  of  soul,  did  fling  open  its 
doors  to  the  woi'ld.  They  therefore  sin  against  the  height  of 
the  heavens  who  seek  self-aggrandizement  in  this  nation,  as  do 
they  also  who  mistake  its  high-callings  and  allow  it  to  be 
trampled  by  the  mammon  of  this  world . 

n.— BIETH,  EDUCATION,  AND  IN8PIRATI0X. 

" The  Great  Saigo,"  as  he  is  usually  called,  both  for  his 
greatness  and  to  distinguish  him  from  the  younger  Saigo,  his 
brother,  was  born  in  the  10th  year  of  Bunsei  (1827)  in  the 
city  of  Kagoshima.  A  stone-monument  now  marks  the  spot 
where  he  first  saw  light,  now  far  from  the  place  where  his  illus- 
trious colleague,  Okubo，  was  born  two  years  later,  which  is  also  so 
marked.  His  family  had  no  hereditary  fame  to  boast  of  ； 
only  "  below  middle  "  in  the  large  hem  of  Satzuma.  He  was 
the  eldest  of  six'  children. ~ -foui'  brothers  and  two  sisters.  In 
his  boyhood  there  was  nothing  remarkable  about  him.  He 
was  a  slow,  silent  boy,  and  even  passed  for  an  idiot  among  his 
comrades.  It  is  said  that  his  soul  was  first  roused  to  con- 
sciousness of  duty  by  "witnessing  one  of  his  distant  relatives 
committing  harakiri  in  his  presence,  who  told  the  lad  just  before 
he  plunged  a  dagger  into  his  belly,  of  the  life  that  should  be 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  his  master  and  country.  The  boy  wept, 
and  the  impression  never  left  him  tlu'ough  his  life. 

He  grew  up  to  be  a  big  fat  man,  with  large  eyes  and  broad 
shoulders  very  characteristic  of  him.  "Udo,"  the  b:g-eyed,  was 
the  nicKname  they  gave  him.  He  rejoiced  in  his  muscular 
strength  ；  wrestling  was  the  favourite  sport  with  him，  and  he 
liked  to  roam  in  the  mountains  much  of  his  time,  a  propensity 
which  never  left  him  till  the  very  end  of  his  life.  His  atten- 
tion was  early  called  to  the  writings  of  Wang  Yang  Ming,  who 
of  all  Chinese  philosophers,  came  nearest  to  that  most  august 
faith;  also  of  Asiatic  origin,  in  his  great  dpctrines  of  conscience 
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and  benign  but  inexorable  heavenly  laws.  Our  hero's  subse- 
quent writings  show  this  influence  to  a  very  marked  degree, 
all  the  Christianly  sentiments  therein  contained  testifying  to 
the  majestic  simplicity  of  the  great  Chinese,  as  well  as  to  the 
greatness  of  the  nature  that  could  take  in  all  that,  and  weave 
out  a  character  so  practical  as  his.  He  also  delved  a little 
into  the  Zen  philosophy,  a  stoic  form  of  Buddhism,  "  to  kill 
my  too  keen  sensibilities/'  as  he  told  his  friends  afterwar*L 
So-called  European  culture  he  had  absolutely  none.  The  broad- 
est and  most  progressive  of  Japanese,  his  education  was  wholly 
Oriental. 

But  whence  came  the  two  dominant  ideas  of  his  life,  which 
were  (1) the  united  empire,  and  (2)  reduction  of  Eastern 
Asia  ？  That  Yang  Ming  philosophy,  if  logically  followed  out, 
Avould  lead  to  some  such  ideas  is  not  difficult  to  surmise.  So 
unlike  the  conservative  Chu  philosophy  fostered  by  the  old 
government  for  its  own  preservation^  it  (Yang  Ming  philosophy) 
was  progressive,  prospective,  and  full  of  promise.  Its  similarity 
to  Christianity  has  been  recognized  more  than  once,  and  it  was 
practically  interdicatecl  in  the  country  on  that  and  other  ac- 
counts. " This  resembles  Yang-Ming-ism  ；  disintegration  of  the 
empire  will  begin  with  this."  So  exclaimed  Takasugi  ?Shinsakn, 
a  Chosnu  strategist  of  Revolutionary  fame,  when  he  first  ex- 
amined the  Christian  Bible  in  Xaga^^aki.  That  something  like 
Christianity  was  a  component  force  in  the  reconstruction  of 
Japan  is  a  singular  fact  in  this  part  of  its  history. 

His  situations  and  surroundings  too  must  have  helped  him  in 
forming  his  great  projects  of  life.  Situated  in  the  south-western 
corner  of  the  country,  Satzuraa  stood  nearest  to  the  European 
influence,  then  coining  all  from  that  direction.  Its  proximity 
to  Nagasaki  was  a  great  advantage  in  this  respect,  and  we  are 
told  of  foreign  commerce  actually  carried  on  on  some  of  its 
dependent  islands,  long  before  formal  permission  was  given 
theieto  by  the  centra]  govei'nment.  > 
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But  of  all  outward  influences,  two  living  men  had  】uost  to  do 
with  8aigo.  One  was  his  own  feudal  master,  Saihin  of  Satzuma, 
and  the  other  was  Fujita  Toko  of  the  Mi  to  hem.  That  the 
former  was  no  common  character,  no  one  can  doubt.  Self- 
possessed  and  far-sighted,  he  early  saw  the  inevitable  changes 
that  were  coming  vipon  his  country,  and  introduced  reforms  into 
his  dominion  to  prepare  for  the  crises  that  were  near  at  hand. 
It  was  he  who  fortified  his  own  city  of  Kagoshima,  which  cost 
so  much  for  the  English  fleet  to  break  down  in  18G3.  It  was 
also  he,  who,  notwithstanding  his  strong  anti-foreign  sentiments, 
received  Avith  great  respect  Frenchmen  who  visited  his  shore, 
against  the  remonstrance  of  his  turbulent  subjects  to  the 
contrary.  "A  pacific  gentleman  who  avoided  not  war  if  neces- 
sary/' he  was  a  man  after  Saigo's  o、vn  heart,  and  the  subject 
ceased  not  in  after  years  to  express  his  dues  to  】i;s  groat  and 
far-seeing  master.  The  relation  between  the  two  was  that  of 
two  intimate  friends,  so  near  canao  they  to  each  other  in  their 
views  as  to  the  future  of  their  country. 

But  the  chief  and  greatest  inspiration  came  from  the  inaster 
spirit  of  tlio  time.  In  Fujita  Toko  of  Mito，  "  the  spirit  of 
Yjuiiato  liad  conconti'atod  itsolf."  He  was  Japan  otherialized 
into  a  soul.  Sharp  in  mitliiu^s  and  acutely  angled,  the  form  Avas 
that  of  the  volcanic  Fuji,  with  tho  soul  in  it  of  .ill  sincerity. 
An  intonsc  lev  or  *»{  righteousness,  and  an  intense  hater  of  the 
Western  Barbarians,  he  drow  avouiid  him  the  rising  generation  ； 
and  Saigo,  hearing  of  his  fame  at  a  distance , lost  no  oppor- 
tunity of  seoine  and  feeling  the  man  wIkmi 1u、  was  in  Yedo 
witli  his  lord.  No  two  more  congenial  souls  ever  met  together. 
" Only  that  ymiiu;'  man  shall  carry  to  posterity  the  plans  that 
I  now  stoir  ill  my  bosom,"  said  tlio  niaskM'  of  the  pupil. " Tliero 
is  none  to  bo  IVmuhmI  undor  hoav(Mi  oxcopt  ono,  and  that  i>no 
is  Master  Toko/'  said  the  pupil  of  tlio  mastor.  Tlio  unit 乂 h1 
empire,  and  tlio  extoiision  of  its  dominion  over  the  continent 
" so  as  to  enable  the  land  U>  stand  on  equnl  terms  with  Europo/' 
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and  the  practical  ways  of  leading  the  nation  thereto,  seem  to 
have  taken  final  shapes  in  Saigo's  mind  by  the  new  influence 
he  came  under.  He  had  now  distinct  meals  to  live  up  to,  and 
his  life  since  then  was  one  direct  march  toward  the  mark  thus 
laid  before  him.  The  Revolution  had  its  seed-thought  sown  in 
Toko's  vehement  mind  ；  but  this  needed  transplanting  to  a less 
intense  and  more  equable  soul  like  Saigo's,  that  it  might  bring 
forth  an  actual  i'evoluti<»n.  Toko  died  in  the  earthquake  of  1854 
at  the  age  of  fifty,  leaving  his  illu.<tri<uis  pupil  to  carry  out  the 
ideals  first  conceived  in  his  mind. 

Shall  we  also  deny  to  our  hero  a  voice  direct  from  Heaven's 
splendour,  as  he  roamed  over  his  favourite  mountains,  often- 
times for  days  and  mgnts  in  succession  ？  Did  not  a  "  still 
small  voice  ，，  often  tell  him  in  tlio  silence  of  cryptomeria  forest, 
that  he  was  sent  to  this  earth  with  a  mission,  the  fulfillment 
of  which  Avas  to  be  of  great  consequence  to  his  country  and 
the  world?  "Why  did  he  mention  Heaven  so  many  times  in 
his  writings  and  conversations  if  he  had  not  such  visitations  ？ 
A  slow,  silent,  childlike  man,  he  seems  to  have  been  mostly 
alone  with  his  own  heart,  where  we  believe  he  found  One 
greater  than  himself  and  all  the  universe,  holding  secret  conver- 
.sations  with  him.  What  cares  he  if  the  modern  Pharisees  call 
him  a  heathen,  and  dispute  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  his  soul 
in  the  future  existence  !  "  He  that  tV)llows  the  heavenly  way 
abases  not  himself  even  though  the  Avliole  world  speaks  evil  of 
him  ；  neither  thinks  he  】iimself  sufficient  even  though  they  in 
unison  praise  his  name."  ■  "  Deal  with  Heaven,  and  never  with 
men.  Do  all  things  for  Heaven's  ^ake.  Blame  not  others  ； 
only  search  into  the  lack  of  sincerity  in  us."  "  The  law  is  of 
the  universe  and  is  natural.    Hence  he  only  can  keep  it  who 

makes  it  his  aim  to  fear  and  serve  Heaven  Heaven 

loves  all  men  alike.  So  、ve  must  love  others  with  the  love 
with  Avhich  we  love  ourselves." (我 を 愛する 心 を 以て 人 を 愛すべし） 
feaigo  saici  these  things  and  niiicli  else  like  them,  and  I  believe 
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he  heard  all  these  directly  from  Heaven. 

III.— HIS  PART IX  THE  REVOLUTION. 

To  write  out  in  full  Saig5，s  part  in  the  Revolution  would  be 
to  write  the  whole  history  of  the  same.  In  one  sense  we  may 
say,  I  think,  that  the  Japanese  Revolution  of  18G8  was  Saigo's 
revolution.  Of  course  no  one  man  can  rebuild  a  nation.  We 
will  not  call  New  Japan  Saigo's  Japan.  That  certainly  is  doing 
great  injustice  to  many  other  great  men  who  took  part  in  this 
Avork.  Indeed,  in  many  respects,  Saig5  had  his  superiors  among 
his  colleagues.  As  for  matters  of  economic  rearrangement,  Saig5 
was  perhaps  the  least  competent.  He  was  not  for  the  details 
of  internal  administration  as  Kido  and  Okubo  were,  and  Sanjo 
and  Iwakura  wei'e  far  his  superiors  in  the  work  of  the  pacific 
settlement  of  the  revolutionized  country.  The  New  Empire  as 
we  have  it  now,  would  not  have  been,  wvro  it  not  for  all  these 
men. 

But  we  doubt  Avliether  the  Revolution  was  possible  without 
Saigo.  A  Kido  or  a  Sanjo  we  might  not  have  had,  and  yet 
the  Revolution  we  would  have  had,  though  perhaps  not  so  suc- 
cessfully. A  need  there  was  of  a  primal  force  that  could  give 
a  start  to  the  whole  movement,  a  soul  that  could  give  a  shape 
to  it,  and  drive  it  in  the  direction  ordered  by  Heaven's  om- 
nipotent laws.  Once  started  and  directed,  the  rest  was  com- 
paratively an  easy  work,  much  of  it  mere  drudgeries,  that  could 
be  done  by  smaller  men  than  he.  And  、vhen  we  connect  the 
name  of  Saig'5  so  intimately  with  the  Xew  Japanese  Empire,  it 
is  because  we  believe  him  to  be  the  starter  and  director  of  a 
force  generated  in  his  big  mind,  and  afterward  applied  to  the 
course  of  events  then  running  in  the  society  of  his  time. 

Soon  after  his  return  from  the  Shogun's  capital,,  after  the 
all-important  meeting  with  Toko,.  Saigo  identified  himself  with 
the  anti-Tokugawa  party  then  gaining  force  in  the  western 
pai't  of  the  country.     His  episode  with  Gessho,   a learned 
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Buddhist  priest  and  a  "warm  advocate  of  the  imperial  cause, 
marks  the  point  in  his  career  when  his  avowed  aim  began  to 
be  known  to  the  public.  Unable  to  shelter  the  fugitive  priest, 
with  whose  custody  he  was  entrusted,  from  the  hot  pursuit  of 
Tokugawa  inen，  Saigo  proposed  death  to  his  guest  and  was 
accepted.  They  two  went  to  the  sea  on  a  moon-iit  night, 
" drew  maximum  consolation  from  autumnal  view,"  and  then 
hand  in  hand,  the  two  patriots  plunged  into  the  sea.  The 
splash  called  the  attention  of  the  attendants  then  asleep,  and 
search  for  the  lost  began  at  once.  Their  bodies  were  secured, 
Saigo  revived  J  but  Gessho  did  not.  The  man  who  had  a  new 
empire  upon  his  shoulders  thought  not  his  life  to  be  too 
precious  to  be  given  away  for  his  friend  as  a  pledge  of  his 
affection  and  hospitality  ！  It  was  tliis  weakness, ― the  weakness 
of  "  too  keen  sensibility  "  which  he  tried  "  to  kill " by  his  Zen 
Philosophy, ― that  brought  upon  his  final  destruction,  as  we  shall 
see  afterward. 

For  this  and  other  complicities  in  anti-Tokugawa  movements, 
lie  was  twice  exiled  to  south-sea  islands.  Eeturning  to  Kago- 
shima  after  its  bombardment  by  the  British  fleet  in  1863，  he  at 
once  resumed  his  old  course,  though  this  time  more  cautiously 
than  before.  By  his  advice  a  pacific  settlement  was  made 
between  Choshu  and  the  Tokugawa  Government  ；  but  a  year 
later,  when  the  latter  forced  unreasonable  demands  upon  the 
former,  and  their  flat  refusals  called  forth  so-called  Choshu 
Invasion,  Satzuma  under  SaigS's  direction  declined  to  send  its 
quota  of  troops  to  join  the  expedition.  This  policy  of  Satzuma 
was  the  beginning  of  the  famous  coalition  effected  between  it  and 
Choshu,  of  so  momentous  import  in  the  history  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. The  total  discomfiture  of  the  invading  force,  and  the 
evident  imbecility  of  the  old  government  in  its  dealings  Avith 
foreign  affairs,  precipitated  its  downfall  much  earlier  than  was 
expected  ；  and  on  the  same  day  when  the  coalition  secured  an 
imperial  decree  for  the  upsetting  of  the  tottering  dynasty,  the 
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Shugun  out  of  own  free-will,  laid  down  his  authority  of 
three  centuries'  standing,  and  the  rightful  sovereign  、vas  rein- 
stated in  power  seemingly  without  any  opposition.  (Nov. 14, 
1867.)  The  occupation  of  the  city  of  Kyoto  by  the  army  of  the 
coalition  and  its  allies,  "  the  Grand  Proclamation  of  the  Xintb 
Day  of  December/'  and  tho  evacuation  of  the  Nijo  castle  by 
the  r^hogun  followed  in  rapid  succession.  On  the  3rd  of 
January  1868，  the  war  began  with  the  battle  of  Fushimi.  The 
imperialists  wei'e  entirely  siK'cessfu】，  and  tlie  rebels,  as  the 
Tokiigawa  party  was  called  from  that  time,  retire!  tcjward  the 
cast.  Two  grand  armies  followed  the  latter,  Saigo  commanding 
the  Tukaido  branch.  N(j  opposition  was  met,  and  on  the  4th 
of  April  the  castle  of  Yedo  was  tendered  to  the  imperialists. 
The  Revolution  considering  its  tremendous  after-effects  was  the 
cheapest  ever  bought. 

And  it  was  Saigo  who  bought  it  so  cheaply  and  made  it  so 
ottbctive,  liis  real  greatness  showing  itself  most  conspkaiously  in 
these  two  contrary  aspects  of  our  revolution. に The  Grand 
Prodaniation  of  the  Ninth  Day  oi  December "  is  comparable 
only  to  the  similar  proclamation  of  the  Fourteenth  of  July 
17 リ 0  in  the  French  capital,  in  its  sweeping  eflect  upon  old 
institutions.  His  self-possession  was  the  stay  of  the  imperialists 
when  the  first  battle  was  opened  at  Fusliimi.  A  messenger 
came  to  him  from  the  field  and  said,  "  Pray  send  us  a  reen- 
forceiiient.  We  are  only  one  regiment,  and  the  enemy's  fire  is 
hot  upon  us."  "  I  will/'  said  General  Saigo, し when  every  one 
of  you  is  dead  upon  the  field."  The  messenger  returned,  and 
the  enemy  was  repulsed.  The  side  that  had  such  a  general 
could  not  but  win.  Tlie  Tokaido  army  marched  up  to  Shina- 
gawa,  and  tlio  general  was  met  by  an  old  friend  of  】iis，  Katzu 
by  】iame，  who  alone  among  the  Tokugawa  men  saw  its 
inevitable  end,  and  avouM  resign  himself  to  sacriHce  tlie 
supremacy  of  his  master's  house  that  】iis  country  might  live 
thereby.     "  I  believe luy  friend  is  at  "  it's  end  by  this  time," 
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sakl  the  commander  of  the  imperial  army  to  the  messenger 
from  the  old  government.  "  Only  by  placing  yourself  in  niy 
position  you  can  understand  where 丄 am，"  responds  the  latter. 
The  general  bursts  into  a  peal  of  laughter  ；  he  is  amused  at 
seeing  his  friend  in  distress  ！  His  mind  is  now  inclined  toward 
peace.  He  goes  back  to  Kyoto,  and  maintains  against  all 
oppositions  amnesty  toward  the  Shogim  and  his  followers,  and 
returns  to  Yedo  with  terms  very  favorable  to  the  beleagiired 
party.  It  is  said  that  a  few  days  before  he  finally  made  up 
his  mind  for  peace,  Katzu  took  him  up  to  the  Atago  Hill  for 
ii  friendly  walk.  Seeing  "  the  city  of  magnificent  dimensions  " 
under  his  feet,  the  general's  heart  was  deeply  touched.  He 
turned  to  his  mend  and  said,  "  In  case  we  exchange  arms,  I 
believe  these  innocent  peoples  will  have  to  suffer  on  our  account," 
and  was  silent  for  some  moment.  His  "  sensibility  " inoved  in 
him  ；  he  must  have  peace  for  those  innocent  ones'  sake.  "  The 
strong  man  is  most  powerful  when  unimpeded  by  the  weak." 
Saigo 's  strength  had  considerable  of  womanly  pity  in ュ も. The 
city  was  spared,  peace  was  concluded,  and  the  Shogun  Avas 
made  to  lay  down  his  arms  and  tender  his  castle  to  tlie 
Emperor. 

The  Emperor  reinstated  in  his  rigiitful  position,  the  country 
united  under  its  rightful  sovereign,  and  the  government  set 
moving  in  the  direction  he  had  aimed  at,  Saigd  retired  at  once 
to  his  home  in  Satzuma,  and  there  for  several  years  occupied 
himself  mostly  in  drilling  a  few  battalions  of  soldiers.  To  him 
the  war  did  not  end,  as  it  did  to  others  of  his  countrymen. 
Great  social  reforms  that  were  yet  to  be  introduced  into  the 
country  needed  force,  as  also  for  that  other  purpose  for  which 
in  his  eve  the  united  empire  was  only  a  step.  Called  up  to  the 
capita],  he  filled  the  all-important  office  of  Sangi  (Chief  Coun- 
cillor) with  other  men  of  revolutionary  fame.  But  time  came 
when  his  associates  could  follow  】iiin  no  longer.  Hitherto  they 
had  come  together  because  they  liad  an  aim  in  common  ；  but 
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ま ere  they  wanted  to  stop,  he  wanted  to  begin,  and  rupture 
came  at  last. 

IV.— THE  COEEAN  AFFAIR. 

Saigo  was  too  much  of  a  moralist  to  go  to  war  merely  for 
conquest's  sake.  His  object  of  the  reduction  of  Eastern  Asia 
came  necessarily  out  of  his  views  of  the  then  state  of  the  Avorld. 
That  Japan  might  be  a  compeer  with  the  Great  Powers  of 
Europe,  she  needed  a  considerable  extension  of  her  territorial 
possessions,  and  enough  aggressiveness  to  keep  up  the  spirit  of 
her  people.  Then  too，  Ave  believe  he  had  somehow  an  idea  of 
the  great  mission  of  his  country  as  the  leader  of  Eastern  Asia. 
To  crush  the  weak  was  never  in  him  ；  but  to  load  th  'ni  against 
the  sti'on ゾ and  so  crush  the  proud,  was  his  whole  soul  and 
endeavour.  The  single  fact  that  his  ideal  hero  was  said  to  be 
Georp^e  Washington,  and  that  he  showed  intense  aisiike  toward 
Napoleon  and  men  of  his  type,  should  be  enough  evidence  that 
Saigd  was  never  a  slave  of  low  ambitions. 

Yet  with  all  his  high  notions  of  his  country's  mission,  he 
would  not  go  to  war  without  sufficient  cause  for  it.  To  do  so 
Avould  be  against  Heaven's  hv\v  that  he  made  so  much  of.  But 
when  an  opportunity  presented  itself  without  his  own  making, 
it  was  very  natural  that  he  took  it  as  a  heaven-sent  one  for 
his  country  to  enter  upon  a  career  assigned  her  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world.  Coi'ea，  her  nearest  continental  neighbor, 
proved  herself  insolent  to  several  of  the  Japanese  envoys  sent 
out  by  the  new  government.  Moreover,  she  showed  distinct 
enmity  aeainst  the  Japanorse  residents  there j  and  made  a  public 
proclamation  to  her  people  highly  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of 
her  friendly  neighbor.  Should  such  go  unheeded?  argued  Saigo 
and  men  of  his  inclination.  The  insolence  was  not  yet  sufficient 
to  precipitate  Avar.  But  let  an  embassy  consisting  of  a  few  men 
of  the  highest  rank  be  sent  to  the  Peninsular  Court  to  demand 
justice  for   her  insolence  ；    and  ghould   she  still  insist  in  her 
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haughty  attitude,  and  add  insult,  and  very  possibly,  ppr- 
sonal  injury,  to  the  new  embassy,  let  that  be  the  signal  to  the 
nation  to  dispatch  its  troops  into  the  continent,  and  extend  its 
conquest  as  far  as  Heaven  would  permit.  And  since  great  re- 
sponsibility and  utmost  danger  would  attend  such  an  embassy, 
he  (Saigo)  himself  would  like  to  be  appointed  to  that  office. 
The  conqueror  will  first  lay  down  his  life  to  open  a  way  of 
conquest  to  his  countrymen  ！  Xever  in  History  was  conquest 
undertaken  in  this  fashion. 

The  slow,  silent  Saigo  was  all  fire  and  activity  when  the 
question  of  the  Corean  embassy  was  discussed  in  the  cabinet. 
He  implored  his  colleagues  to  appoint  】iim  as  the  chief  envoy, 
and  when  it  "was  fairly  settled  that  his  request  would  be  grant- 
ed, his  gladness  was  that  of  a  cliikl  leaping  for  joy  possessed 
、vith  the  object  oi its  heart's  desire.  Here  is  a letter  which  ho 
wTOte  to  his  friend  Itagaki  (now  count)  by  whose  special  endeav- 
our the  appointment  was  privily  settled  in  the  court. 
" Itagaki  Sama, 

I  called  upon  yuu  yesterdaVj  but  you  were  absent,  and 
I  was  sent  back  without  expressing  my  thanks  to  you.  By 
your  effort  I  am  to  have  all  I  wished.  My  illness  is  all  gone 
now.  Transported  with  gladness,  I  flew  through  the  air  from 
Minister  San]o's  to  your  mansion  ；  my  feet  were  so  light.  Xo 
more  fear  of  '  side  thrust ,  I  suppose.  Xow  that  my  aim  is 
secured,  I  may  retire  to  my  residence  in  Aoyama  and  wait  for 
the  happy  issue.    This  is  only  to  convey  my  gratitude  to  you. 

Saigo." 

At  this  juncture.  Iwakura  returned  with  Okubo  and  Kido  from 
their  tour  around  the  world.  They  saw  civilization  in  its  centre, 
its  comfort  and  happiness.  They  no  more  thought  of  foreign  war 
than  Saigo  did  of  Parisian  or  \ lennese  ways  of  living.  So, 
resorting  themselves  to  duplicities  and  ambiguities  of  all  kinds, 
they  in  concert  did  all  in  their  power  to  overthrow  the  decision 
reached  in  the  cabinet  council  during  their  absence,  and  taking 
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advantages  of  .Minister  Saujo's  illness,  they  succeeded  at  last  in 
carrying  their  ways  through.  The  Corean  Embassy  Act  was 
repealed,  Nov.  28,  ]873.  Saigo,  who  to  all  outward  appearances 
had  known  no  anger  thus  far,  was  now  wild  over  the  measures 
of  the  " long-sleeved/'  as  lie  called  the  coward  courtiers.  That 
the  act  was  repealed  was  not  what  offended  him  most  ；  but  the 
way  in  which  it  Avas  rescinded,  and  the  motives  that  led  there- 
to, were  objectionable  to  him  beyond  his  power  of  forbearance. 
He  made  up  his  mind  that  lie  would  do  nothing  with  the  rot- 
ten government,  threw  liLs  written  resignation  upon  the  cabinet- 
t:iblo,  gave  up  his  residonco  in  Tokk»，  and  retirod  at  onco  tn 
Ills  lionie  in  Satziinia,  never  again  to  join  the  government  that 
was  set  Tip  mostly  through  】iis  endeavour. 

With  the  suppressi(,>n  uf  thv  Corcan  ^Vffair  ceased  all  the 
aggressive  】neasures  of  the  government,  and  its  whole  policies 
since  they  have  been  directed  toward  uiiat  its  supporters  called 
" internal  development."  And  agreeably  to  the  heart's  wisn  of 
Iwakura  and  his  "  peace-pai'ty，，，  the  country  has  had  much  of 
what  they  called  civilizatioia.  Yet  withal  also  came  mucli  effemi- 
nacy, foar  of  decisive  actions,  love  of  peace  at  the  cost  of  plain 
justice,  and  much  else  that  the  true  samurai  laments.  "  What 
is  civilization  but  an  effectual  working  of  righteousness,  and 
not  magnificence  of  houses,  beauty  of  dresses,  and  ornamenta- 
tion of  outward  appearance."  This  、vas  Saigo's  definition  of 
civilization,  and  we  are  afraid  civilization  in  his  sense  has  not 
made  much  progress  since  his  time. 

[The  Corcan  Affair  if  carried  thr り ugli  luisiit  have  involvod 
in  much  bloodshed,  and  much  intricacies  in  foreign  relations  ； 
but  at  the  same  time  all  the  healthy  effects  of  such  an  enter- 
prise -would  have  undoubtedly  remained  with  us.  By  rejecting 
Saigo's  project,  the  nation  gained  in  tilings,  but  lost  in  Spirit  ； 
and  wiiich  was  the  better  of  the  two  the  future  will  jiulgo.] 
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v.— .^AIGU  AS  A  REBEL. 

We  need  say  but  very  little  about  this  last  and  most  lamen- 
table part  of  Saig5，s  life.  That  he  turned  a  rebel  against  the 
government  of  his  time  was  a  fact.  What  motive  led  him  to 
take  that  position  has  been  conjectured  in  many  ways.  That 
his  old  weakness,  "  too  keen  sensibility/'  Avas  the  main  cause 
of  his  uniting  with  the  rebels  seems  quite  plausible.  Some  five 
thousand  young  men  who  worshipped  him  as  the  only  man  in 
the  world,  went  into  an  open  rebellion  against  the  government, 
seemingly  without  his  knowledge,  and  much  against  his  will. 
Their  success  depended  wholly  upon  his  lending  his  name  and 
influence  to  their  cause.  A  strongest  of  men,  he  was  almost 
helpless  before  the  suppliant  entreaty  of  the  needy.  Twenty 
years  ago  he  had  promised  his  life  to  his  guest  as  a  pledge  of 
his  hospitality  ；  and  now  again  he  might  have  been  induced  to 
sacrifice  his  life,  his  honour^  his  all,  as  a  pledge  of  his  friend- 
ship to  his  admiring  pupils.  This  view  of  things  is  taken  l^y 
many  、vho  knew  him  best. 

That  he  was  strongly  disaffected  with  the  government い f lii.s 
time  needs  no  controversy  ；  but  that  he  a level-headed  man 
should  go  to  war  for  the  mere  sake  of  enmity  is  hard  to  con- 
jecture. Are  we  mistaken  when  we  maintain,  that  in  his  case 
at  least,  the  rebellion  avrs  a  result  of  disappointment  in  the 
grand  aims  of  his  life  ？  Though  not  directly  caused  by  him,  it 
found  him  in  unspeakable  anguish  of  soul，  because  the  revolu- 
tion of  186S  x^rocluced  the  result  so  contrary  to  his  KieaL 
Should  the  rebellion  chance  to  be  a  success,  might  he  not 
realize  yet  the  great  dreams  of  his  life?  Donbtingly,  yet  not 
entirely  without  some  hope,  he  united  with  the  rebels  and 
shared  with  them  the  fate  he  seemed  to  have  instinctively 
foreseen.  But  history  may  wait  a liundred  yrars  more  before 
it  can  settle  this  part  of  his  life 

He  remained  a  passive  figun'  all  through  the  、、■:"'，  ivirino  and 
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others  looking  after  all  the  manoeuvers  in  the  field.  They 
fought  from  February  to  September,  1877，  and  when  their 
hopes  ^yeve  all  shattered,  they  forced  theiv  way  back  to  Kago- 
shima,  there  to  be  buried  in  their  "  fathers '  grave-yard." 
There  beleaguered  in  the  Castle  Hill,  all  the  government  forces 
gathered  at  its  foot,  our  hero  was  playing  go  in  the  best  of 
spirit.  Turning  to  one  of  his  attendants  he  said,  "  Ar'nt  you 
the  one  the  latchet  of  whose  wooden  shoes  I  mended  one  day, 
as  I  was  returning  from 】ny  farm,  drawing  my  packhorse  be- 
hind me?"  The  man  remembered  the  occasion,  confessed  his 
insolence,  and  ;?incerely  asked  for  forgiveness.  "  Nothing  ！ ，， 
replied  Saigo,  "  Too  much  leisure  made  me  to  poke  you  a little." 
The  fact  was,  the  General  did  yield  once  to  the  impudent 
demands  of  two  youths,  who,  as  was  the  custom  in  Satzuma, 
used  the  right  of  the  samurai  to  have  his  wooden-shoes  mended 
by  any  farmer  he  happened  to  meet.  The  farmer  in  this  case 
happened  to  be  the  great  Saigo,  who  without  u  "world  of  com- 
plaint, did  the  meniai  service,  nnd  went  away  in  all  humility. 
We  are  exceedingly  thankful  for  this  piece  of  reminiscence  given 
of  him  by  the  very  man  who  attended  upon  him  in  his  last 
hours.  Saint  Aquinas  was  not  inore  humble  tlian  this  our 
Saigo. 

On  the  inoi'ning  of  24th  of  September  1877，  general  assault 
was  made  upon  the  Castle  Hill  by  the  government  force.  Sai- 
go  、vas  on  the  point  of  rising  with  his  comrades  to  meet  the 
enemy,  when  a  bull い t  t^truck  】iis  hip.  Soon  the  little  party  、、- as 
annihilated,  and  Saigo's  remains  fell  into  his  enemy's  hand. 
" See  that  no  rudeness  is  done  to  them/'  cried  one  of  the 
enemy's  generals.  •*  vvliat  a  mildness  in  his  countenance  ！ " 
said  another.  They  that  killed  him  were  all  in  mourning.  In 
tears  they  buried  him,  and  with  tears  his  tomb  is  visited  by  all 
to  this  (lay.  So  passed  away  the  greatest,  and  we  are  afraid, 
the  last  of  the  samurai.  [We  have  said  somewhere  that  gran- 
deur has  not  been  thus  far  very  characteristic  of  Japan.  Be- 
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cause  Saig5  was  grand,  his  nation  rejected  】iim，  and  made  a 
rebel  out  of  him.  Pity  that  he  was  not  bom  on  a  continent  ； 
but  "happy  the  isle  with  such  a  hero  blest.''  I  believe  Providence 
sent  Saigo  to  Japan  as  an  earnest  of  what  it  had  long  ago 
decreed  as  her  portion  in  future  ；  and  if  in  her  ignorance  she 
removed  him  with  ignominy,  she  will  yet  welcome  many  like 
him,  when  she  herself  will  expand  to  his  grandeur.  Let  our 
hero  therefore  rest  in  peace  ；  for  all  that  was  grand  and  noble 
in  him  will  ever  remain  as  his  nation's  inspiration^  and  his 
sreat  dreams  for  its  destiny  may  yet  be  realized,  though  we 
hope  not  in  the  way  as  he  in  his  time  and  associations  thought 
as  the  only  possible  one.] 

VI. — mS  WAYS  OF  LIVING  AND  VIEWS  OF  LIFE. 

History  has  yet  to  wait  for  the  just  estimate  of  Saigd's  public 
service  to  his  country  ；  but  it  has  enough  materials  at  its  com- 
mand for  forming  right  views  of  the  kind  of  man  he  really  was. 
And  if  the  latter  aspect  of  his  life  will  help  much  to  clear  up 
the  former  J  I  believe  my  readers  will  pardon  me  for  dwelling 
at  some  length  upon  his  private  lite  and  opinions. 

First  of  all,  we  know  of  no  man  who  had  fewer  wants  in 
life  than  he.  The  commander-in-chief  of  the  Japanese  army, 
the  generalissimo  of  the  Imperial  Bodyguard,  and  the  most 
influential  of  the  cabinet-members,  his  outward  appearance  was 
that  of  the  commonest  soldier.  When  Ilis  monthly  income  was 
several  hundred  yen,  he  had  enough  for  liis  wants  Avith  fifteen, 
and  every  one  of  his  needy  friends  was  welcome  to  the  rest. 
His  residence  in  BanchO;  Tokio,  was  a  shabby-looking  structure 
the  rent  three  yen  a  month.  His  usual  costume  was  Satzunia-spun 
cotton  stuff,  gu-aled  with  a  broad  calico  obi,  and  large  wooden 
clogs  on  his  feet.  In  this  attire  he  was  ready  to  appear  at  any 
place,  at  the  Imperial  dinner-table,  as  anj^vliere  else.  For  food 
he  would  take  Avhatsoever  was  placed  before  him.  Once  a 
visitor  found  】:iim  in  】iis  residence,  he  and  several  of  his  soldiers 
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and  attendants  surrounding  a large  wooden  bowl,  and  helping 
themselves  to  buck-wheat  macaroni  cooled  in  the  receptacle. 
That  seemed  to  be  his  favorite  banquet,  eating  Avith  young 
fellows,  himself  a  big  child  of  the  simplest  nature. 

Careless  about  his  body,  he  was  also  careless  about  his  pos- 
sessions. He  gave  up  a  fine  lot  of  land  in  his  possession  in  the 
most  prosperous  section  of  the  city  of  Tokio  to  a  national  bank 
just  then  started ,  and  when  asked  its  price,  he  refused  to 
mention  it  ；  and  so  it  remains  to  this  day  in  the  possession  of 
the  said  corporation,  worth  several  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
A large  income  from  his  pension  was  spent  wholly  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  school  which  he  started  in  Kagoshima.  One  of  his 
Chinese  poems  reads, 

" Does  the  world  know  our  family  law  ？ 
We  leave  not  substance  to  our  children.'* 

And  so  he  left  nothing  to  his  widow  and  children  ；  but  the 
nation  took  care  of  them,  though  he  died  a  rebel.  Modern 
Economic  Science  may  have  much  to  say  against  this  "care- 
lessness " of  his. 

He  had  one  hobby,  and  that  was  the  clog-kind.  Though  he 
accepted  nothing  else  that  、vas  taken  as  a  present  to  him,  any- 
thing that  related  to  dogs  he  received  with  all  thankfulness. 
Chromos,  lithographs,  pencU-sketches  of  the  canine  tribe  were 
always  very  pleasing  to  him.  It  is  said  that  when  he  gave  up 
his  house  in  Toldo，  he  had  a large  boxful  of  pictures  of  dogs. 
One  of  his  letters  to  General  Oyama  was  very  particular  about 
collars  for  liis  hounds.  "  Many  thank?  for  the  spetMinons  of  the 
dog-collars  you  kindly  sent  me/'  he  Avrites.  "  I  think  tht  y  are 
superior  to  imported  articles.  Only  if  you  could  make  them 
three  inches  longer,  they  would  fit  my  purpose  exactly.  Make 
four  or  five  of  them,  I  beseech  you.  And  one  more,  a little 
broader  and  five  inches  longer,  I  pray,  etc/'  His  dogs  were 
his  friends  all  through  his  life.  He  often  spent  days  and  nights 
with  them  in  the  mountains.    The  loneliest い f  man，  he  had 
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dumb  brutes  to  share  his  loneliness. 

He  disliked  disputings,  and  he  avoided  them  by  all  possible 
means.  Once  he  was  invited  to  an  Imperial  feast,  at  which  lie 
appeared  in  his  usual  plain  costume.  As  he  retired,  ho  missed 
his  clogs  left  at  the  palace-entrance,  and  as  he  would  not  trouble 
anybody  about  them,  he  walked  out  barefooted  ；  and  that  in  a 
drizzling  rain.  When  he  came  to  the  castle-gate,  the  sentinel 
called  him  to  halt,  and  demanded  of  him  an  explanation  of  his 
person, ― a  doubtful  figure  he  appeared  in  his  commonest  garb. 
" General  Saigo/'  he  replied.  But  they  believed  not  his  "words, 
and  allowed  him  not  to  pass  the  gate.  So  he  stood  there  in 
the  rain  waiting  for  somebody  who  might  identify  him  to  the 
sentinel.  Soon  a  carriage  ai^pro ached  with  Minister  Iwakura  in 
it.  The  barefooted  man  was  proved  to  be  the  general,  was 
taken  into  the  minister's  coach,  and  so  carried  away. — He  had 
a  servant,  Kuma  by  name,  a  "wel レ known  figure  in  his  modest 
household  for  many  years.  The  latter,  however,  once  committed 
an  offence  grave  enough  to  have  his  position  forfeited.  But  the 
indulgent  master  was  solicitous  about  his  servant's  future  if 
discharged  from  his  service.  So  he  simply  kept  him  in  his 
house  ；  but  for  many  years  he  gave  him  not  a  single  order 
to  be  executed.  Kuma  survived  his  master  many  years,  and 
was  one  of  the  deepest  mourners  for  the  ill-fated  hero. 

A  witness  has  this  to  say  of  Saigo 's  private  life  :  "  I lived 
Avith  him  thirteen  years  ；  and  never  have  I  seen  him  scolding 
his  servants.  He  himself  looked  to  the  making  and  unmaking 
of  his  bed,  to  the  opening  and  slnittinir  of  his  room-windows, 
and  to  most  other  things  that  pertained  to  liis  person.  But  in 
cases  others  Avere  doing  them  for  him,  he  never  interfered  ； 
neither  did  he  decline  help  when  offered.  His  carelessness  and 
entire  artlessness  were  those  of  a  child." 

Indeed  he  tvas  so  loathe  to  disturb  the  peace  of  others  that  he 
often,  inade  visits  upon  their  houses,  but  aared  not  to  call  for  notice 
frmi  inside  ；  hut  stood  in  the  entrance  thereof  and  there  waited  till 
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somebody  happened  to  come  out  and  find  him  ！ 

Such  was  his  living  ；  so  lowly  and  so  simple  ；  but  his  thinking 
was  that  of  a  saint  and  a  philosopher,  as  we  have  had  already 
some  occasion  to  show.  - 

" Revere  Heaven  ； love  people,"  summed  up  all  his  views  of 
life.  All  wisdom  was  there  ；  and  all 濃- wisdom,  in  love  of  self. 
What  conceptions  he  had  of  Heaven  ；  whether  he  took  it  to 
be  a  Force  or  a  Person,  and  how  he  worshiped  it  except  in 
his  own  practical  way,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  But 
that  he  knew  it  to  be  all-powerful,  unchangeable,  and  very 
merciful,  and  its  Laws  to  be  all-binding  unassailable,  and  very 
beneficent,  his  words  and  actions  abundantly  testify.  We  have 
already  given  some  of  his  expressions  about  Heaven  and  its 
Laws.  His  writings  are  full  of  them,  and  we  need  not  multiply 
them  here.  When  he  said,  "Heaven  loveth  all  men  alike  ；  so 
we  must  love  others  with  the  love  with  which  we  love  our- 
selves," he  said  all  that  is  in  the  Law  and  Prophets,  and  some  of 
us  may  be  desirous  to  inquire  whence  he  got  that  grand  doctrine 
of  his. 

And  this  Heaven  was  to  be  approached  with  all  sincerity  ； 
else  the  knowledge  of  its  ways  was  unattainable.  Human  wis- 
doms be  detested  ；  but  all  wisdoms  were  to  come  from  the 
sincerity  of  one's  heart  and  purpose.  Heart  pure  and  motive 
high,  Avays  are  at  hand  as  we  need  them，  in  the  council-hall  as 
on  the  battle-ne 丄 d.  He  that  schemes  always  is  he  that  has 
no  schemes  when  crises  are  at  hand.  In  his  own  words, 
" Sincerity's  own  realm  is  one's  secret  chamber.  Strong  there, 
a  man  is  strong  everywhere."  Insincerity ,  and  its  great  child, 
Selfishness,  are  the  prime  causes  of  our  lailures  in  life.  Saigd 
says,  "  A  man  succeeds  by  overcoming  himself,  and  fails  by 
loving  himself.  Why  is  it  that  many  have  succeeded  in  eight 
and  failed  in  the  remaining  two?  Because  when  success  attended 
them,  love  of  self  grew  in  them  ；  and  vigilance  departing,  and 
desire  for  ease  returning,  their  work  became  onerous  to  them, 
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and  they  failed."  Hence  we  are  to  meet  all  the  emergencies  of 
life  with  our  lives  in  our  hands.  "  I  have  my  life  to  offer,"  he 
often  uttered  when  he  had  some  action  to  propose  in  his  re- 
sponsible position.  That  entire  self-abnegation  was  the  secret  of 
his  courage  is  evident  from  the  following  remarkable  utterance 
of  his  :  "  A  man  that  seeks  neither  life,  nor  name,  nor  rank, 
nor  money,  is  the  hardest  man  to  manage.  But  with  only  such 
life's  tribulations  can  be  shared,  and  such  only  can  bring  great 
things  to  his  country." 

A  believer  in  Heaven,  its  laws  and  its  time;  he  was  also  a 
believer  in  himself,  as  one  kind  of  faith  always  implies  the 
other  kind.  "Be  determined  and  do，"  he  said,  "  and  even  gods 
will  flee  from  before  you."  Again  he  said  :  "Of  opportunities 
there  are  two  kinds  :  those  that  come  without  our  seeking  and 
those  that  are  of  our  own  make.  What  the  world  calls  oppor- 
tunity is  usually  the  former  kind.  But  the  true  opportunity 
comes  by  acting  in  accordance  with  reason,  in  compliance  with 
the  need  of  the  time.  When  crises  are  at  hand,  opportunities 
must  be  caused  by  us."  A  max,  therefore,  a  capable  man,  he 
prized  above  all  things.  "Whatever  be  the  ways  and  institu- 
tions we  speak  about,"  were  his  words,  "  they  are  impotent 
unless  there  are  men  to  work  them.  Man  first  ；  then  the 
working  of  means.  Man  is  the  first  treasure,  and  let  every  one 
of  us  try  to  be  a  man." 

A  "  reverer  of  Heaven  ，，  cannot  but  be  a  reverer  and  observer 
of  righteousness.  "  An  effectual  working  of  righteousness  "  was 
his  definition  of  civilization.  To  him  there  was  nothing  under 
heaven  so  precious  as  righteousness.  His  life,  of  course,  and 
his  country  even,  were  not  more  precious  than  righteousness. 
He  says  :  "  Unless  there  is  a  spirit  in  us  to  walk  in  the  ways 
of  righteousness,  and  fall  with  the 綱 ntry  if  for  righteaiimess'  sake, 
110  satisfactory  relation  with  foreign  powers  can  be  expected. 
Afraid  of  their  greatness  and  hankering  after  peace,  and  abjectly 
following  their  wishes,  "w'e  soon  invite  their  contemptuous  estimate 
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of  ourselves.  Friendly  relations  will  thus  begin  to  cease,  and 
we  shall  be  made  to  serve  them  at  last."  In  a  similar  strain 
he  says  :  "  When  a  nation's  honour  is  in  any  way  injured,  the 
plain  duty  of  its  government  is  to  follow  the  ways  of  justice 
and  righteousness  even  though  the  nntion^s  existence  is  jeopardized 
thereby,  *****  A  government  that  trembles  at  the  word 
4  war/  and  only  makes  it  a  business  to  buy  slothful  peace, 
should  be  called  a  commercial  regulator,  and  it  should  not  be 
called  a  government."  And  the  man  who  uttered  these  words 
was  the  object  of  universal  esteem  by  all  the  ambassadors  of 
the  foreign  courts  then  represented  in  our  capital.  Xone  esteem- 
ed him  more  than  Sir  Harry  Parkes  of  her  Britannic  Majesty's 
Legation,  who  as  an  adept  in  the  art  of  Oriental  diplomacy, 
was  for  a long  time  a  shrewd  upholder  of  the  British  interests 
on  our  shores.  "  Be  just  and  fear  not  ，，  was  Saigo's  method  of 
running  a  government.  [  ，  as  much  as  that  of  the  old  HebreAv 
prophets.  "  A  devout  imagination  "  it  may  be  to  the  diplomatic 
science  of  now-a-days  as  of  all  times  ；  but  it  is  Heaven's  law, 
well  worth  heeding  to  if  we  at  all  care  to  be  a  great  nation 
upon  the  earth.] 

\\ itli  such  a  singleness  of  view,  he  Avas  laaturally  very  clear- 
sighted as  to  the  outcome  of  the  movements  then  going  on 
around  hini.  Long  before  the  Revolution,  when  the  new  govern- 
ment was  yet  a  day-dream  even  to  many  of  its  advocates,  it 
was  ail  accompnsned  reality  to  Saigo.  It  is  said  that,  when, 
after  many  years  of  banishment^  he  was  sent  to  in  his  isle  of 
exile  to  call  hiiu  l)m'k  to  】iis  old  position  of  responsibility,  he 
told  the  messenger,  、vith  diagrams  on  the  beach-sandj  all  the 
manoeuvres  he  had  framed  in  his  mind  for  the  upbuilding  of 
the  new  empire  ；  and  so  true  to  the  situation  was  the  prescience 
then  offered  that  the  listener  told  his  frioudt?  aftorwnrds,  that 
in  his  viewj  Saij^o  was  not  a 】mn  but  a  god.  And  we  have 
seen  his  perfect  self-possession  during  the  Revolution, ― a  natural 
result  of  】iis  clear  vision.    AVlion  it  hntl  fnirly  began,  tlioro  was 
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much  anxiety  in  some  quarters  as  to  the  position  of  the  Em- 
peror in  the  new  government,  seeing  that  for  well-nigh  ten 
centuries  his  real  situation  had  been  a  very  undefinable  one. 
^fr.  Fukuba,  a  well-known  ('り ui't-poet，  asked  8aigo  on  this 
wise  : 

"' The  Revolution  I  desire  to  have  ；  but  when  the  now  gox- 
ernment  is  set  up,  where  shall  we  place  our  holy  Emperor  ？，， 
To  which  Saigo  s  very  explicit  reply  was  as  follows  : 
" In  the  new  government  we  shall  place  the  Emperor  where 
lie  should  be  ；  that  is  make  him  personally  see  to  the  affairs 
<»f  the  state,  and  so  fulfill  】iis  heaven-appointed  mission." 

->o  tortuosities  in  this  man.  Short,  straight,  clear  as  sun- 
light, as  the  ways  of  ngnteousne.ss  always  are. 

baigo  left  us  no  books.  But  he  left  us  many  poenis，  and 
several  essays.  Through  these  occasional  effusions  of  his,  we 
catch  glimpses  of  his  internal  state,  and  we  find  it  to  be  the 
same  as  was  reflected  in  all  his  actions.  Pedantry  there  is  not 
in  all  his  wTitings.  Unlike  many  Japanese  scholars  of  his  degree 
"f  attainment,  has  words  and  similes  are  the  simplest  that  can 
V»e  imagined.  For  instance,  can  anything  be  simpler  than  this  : 
" Hair  I  have  of  thousand  strings, 

Darker  than  the  lac. 
A  heart  I  have  an  inch  long, 

Whiter  than  the  snow. 
My  hair  may  divided  be, 
My  heart  shall  never  be." 
Or  thirf,  very  characteristic  of  him  : 

••  Only  one  way,  '  Yea  and  Nay  ；' 
Heart  ever  of  steel  and  iron. 
Poverty  makes  great  men  ； 

Deeds  are  born  in  distress. 
Through  sncHv,  plums  are  white, 
Through  frosts,  maples  are  red  ； 
If  but  Heaven's  will  be  known, 
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Who  shall  seek  slc^tliful  ease  I  ，， 
The  following  bit  of  a,  mountain-sc»ng  of  his  is  perfectly  natural 
to  】iim  : 

" Land  high,  recesses  deep, 

Quietness  is  that  of  night. 
I  hear  not  human  voice. 

But  look  only  at  the  skies/' 

We  have  space  here  only  for  a  part  of  his  essay  entitled, 
" On  the  Production  of  Wealth." 

" In  the  book  of  ^  Sa-den  '  it  is  written  :  '  Virtue  is  a  source 
of  which  wealth  is  an  outcome.'  Virtue  prospers,  and  wealth 
comes  by  itself.  Virtue  declines,  and  in  the  same  proportion 
wealth  diminishes.  For  wealth  is  by  replenishing  the  land 
and  giving  peace  to  the  people.  The  small  man  aims  at  profit- 
ing himself  ；  the  great  man,  at  profiting  the  people.  One  is 
selfishness,  and 】t  decays.  The  other  is  public-spintedness,  and 
it  prospers.  According  as  you  use  your  substance,  you  have 
prosperity  or  decay,  abundance  or  poverty,  rise  or  fall,  life  or 
death.    Should  we  not  be  on  our  guard  therefore  ？ 

" The  world  says  :  '  Take  and  you  shall  have  wealth,  and 
give  and  you  shall  lose  it.'  Oh  what  an  error  ！  I  seek  a  com- 
parison in  a<rricu]ture.  The  covetous  fanner  sparing  of  his  seeds 
sows  but  niggardly  ；  and  then  sits  and  waits  for  the  harvest  of 
autumn.  The  only  thing  he  shall  have  is  starvation.  The 
good  farmer  sows  good  seeds,  and  gives  all  his  cares  thereto. 
The  grains  multiply  hundredfold,  and  lie  shall  have  more  than 
he  can  dispose  of.  He  that  is  intent  upon  gathering  knows 
only  of  harvesting,  and  not  of  planting.  But  the  wise  man  is 
diligent  in  planting  ；  therefore  the  harvest  comes  without  his 
seeking. 


" To  him  who  is  diligent  in  virtue,  wealth  comes  without  his 
seeking  it.  Hence  what  the  world  calls  loss  is  not  loss,  and 
what  it  calls  gain  is  not  gain.    The  wise  man  of  old  thought  it  as 
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gain  to  bless  and  give  to  the  people,  and  as  loss  to  take  from 

them.    Quite  otherwise  at  present. 

*  氺 
*  *  * 

" Ah,  can  it  be  called  wisdom  to  walk  contrary  to  the  ways 
of  the  sages,  and  yet  seek  wealth  and  abundance  for  the  people  ？ 
Should  it  not  be  called  unwisdom  to  walk  contrary  to  the  law 
(true)  of  gain  and  loss,  and  yet  devise  means  to  enrich  the 
land  ？  The  wise  man  economizes  to  give  in  charity.  His  own 
distress  troubles  him  not  ；  only  that  of  his  people  does.  Hence 
wealth  flows  to  him  as  water  gushes  from  the  spring.  Blessings 
are  rained  down,  and  the  people  bathe  in  them.  All  this 
comes,  because  he  knows  the  right  relation  of  wealth  to  virtue, 
and  seeks  the  source,  and  not  the  outcome." 

" An  old-school  economy/'  I  hear  our  modern  Benthamites 
say.  But  it  was  the  economy  of  Solomon,  and  of  One  greater 
than  Solomon,  and  it  can  never  be  old  so  long  as  the  universe 
stands  as  it  did  all  these  centuries.  "'There  is  that  scattereth, 
and  yet  increaseth  ；  and  there  is  that  withholdeth  more  than  is 
meet,  but  it  tendeth  to  poverty."  "  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  its  righteousness  ；  and  all  these  things  shall  be 
added  unto  you."  Is  not  Saigo  s  essay  a  fit  commentary  on 
these  divine  words  ？ 

If  I  am  to  mention  the  two  greatest  names  in  our  history, 
I  unhesitatingly  name  Taikd  and  Saigo.  Both  had  continental 
ambitions,  and  the  whole  world  as  their  field  of  action.  In- 
comprehensively  great  above  all  their  countrymen  both  of  them 
Avere,  but  of  two  entirely  different  kinds  of  greatness.  Taiko's 
greatness,  I  imagine,  "u'as  somewhat  Xapoleonic.  In  him  there 
was  much  of  the  charlatan  element  so  conspicuous  in  his  Euro- 
pean representative,  though  I  am  sure  in  very  much  smaller 
proportion.  His  was  the  greatness  of  genius,  of  inborn  capacity 
of  mindj  great  without  attempting  to  be  great.  But  not  so 
Saigo's.  His  was  Ci'oin、vellian，  and  only  for  the  lack  of  Puri- 
tanism, he  was  not  a  Puritan,  I  think.     Sheer  will-power  had 
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very  much  to  do  in  his  case, —— the  greatness  of  moral  kind, 
the  best  kind  of  gi'catncss.  He  tried  to  rebuild  his  nation 
upon  a  sound ュ noi'al  basis,  in  which  work  he  partially  succeeded. 
[As  wo  said,  he  was  the  last  and  greatest  of  saraiu'ais,  "  the 
brightest  of  morning  fstar.s,"  shining  back  far  into  the  nignt 
wlience  ho  came,  and  forth  into  the  day  he  himself  had  ushered 
in,  and  now  waiting  to  shine  again  till  another  cycle  of  haze 
and  wranglings  shall  bring  us  back  to  a  morning  once  more. 

But  to  us  who  killed  him  and  live  in  the  society  he  brought 
in,  his  name  is  precious  mostly  for  its  moral  effects.  New 
Japan  was  innral  product.  Neither  cowardice  nor  abject  necessity 
(lid  contrive  it  ；  nor  was  it  self-interest  that  originally  culled  it 
into  being.  Let  these  facts 1)0  forever  kept  in  our  minds, 
and  .so  reported  U>  the  world.  Let  Luther's  (iermany,  Croni- 
weir.s  England  and  Washington 's  America  understand  this. 
Heaven  made  New  Japan  through  its  own  son  and  reverer. 
No  equal  terms,  becauso  \vr  ； ire  nw/-Christiaii  people  ？  C) 
Heaven,  they  "make  broad  their  pli\ lacteries  and  enlarge  the 
borders  of  their  garments,"  carry  crucifices,  wear  surplices,  and 
love  to  be  called  by  men  Christians,  Christians.  Not  thoir 
Crom wells  ("ilU'd  tlicni  so,  neither  their  Lathers,  nor  thoir 
Washington^.  The  nation  cmiceivect  hi  i?'/ リ /'ひ 'ひひ, s'",),s> -，  should  if  not 
he'  called  a  Christian  nation  as  tvell  f  Away  Avith  unjust  treaties 
then.  Let  Saigo's  Japan  be  free  from  heathenish  shames,  lli^e 
SaigOj  rise  Cromwell,  rise  all  the  ancient  lovers  of  Right- 
eousness, and  see  that  Eighteousness  be  done  in  this  part  of 
tlie  'u:】"b('  ！ ] 

UESUGI  YOZAN. — A  FEUDAL  LORD. 
I.— THE  FEUDAL  FORM  OF  GOVERNMENT. 
IS  tlio  "  Kingdom  of  Heaven  ，，  an  impossibility  in  this  poor 
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earth  of  ours  ？  Mankind  has  yearned  after  it  as  a  thing  not 
wholly  unattainable,  and  History  from  its  very  beginning  seems 
to  be  a  succession  of  some  undefinable  attempts  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  such  a  kingdom  upon  this  earth.  Christians  have  taken 
up  the  echo  of  the  Hebrew  prophet ち and  for  the  nineteen 
Christian  centuries  they  ceased  not  to  pray  for  the  coining  of 
such  a  kingdom  among  men.  Indeed  some  impatient  souls 
among  us  imagined  that  such  was  possible,  and  History  knows 
of  no  higher  examples  of  holy  courage  and  noble  self-sacrifice 
than  a  few  bold  attempts  of  making  such  a  kingdom  a  practica- 
bility among  the  fallen  sons  of  Adam.  Savonarola's  Florentine 
Republic,  Cromweirs  English  Commonwealth,  and  Perm's  "  Holy 
Experiment  "  upon  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  were  a  few  such 
attempts; ― the  noblest  pieces  of  human  valor  ever  enacted  upon 
the  face  of  the  globe.  Yet  the  ideal  was  only  approximately 
realized.  A> ith  all  our  improved  machineries  of  governments, 
we  ourselves  seem  to  be  as  far  removed  from  the  haven  as  our 
ancestors  were  ten  centuries  ago.  Indeed,  so  stationary  appears 
our  real  situation  that  a  wise  man  among  iis  startles  lis  by 
stating  that  the  human  species  has  progressed  in  only  one 
direction  J  and  that  is  doicnicard,  [We  did  imagine  some 
dozen  years  ago  that  a  constitutional  form  of  government  would 
bring  us  into  a  golden  age.  It  did  come,  and  now  our  hope's 
are  transferred  to  still  further  future,  and  we  are  told  that- 
responsible  cabinets  will  give  us  the  desired  bliss.  But  we  are 
already  losing  our  taith  in  the  words  of  these  political  thau- 
maturgists.  We  are  afraid  they  are  pointing  us  to  fata  morgana, 
that  we  are  never  to  see  a  kingdom  of  heaven  realized  among 
us  by  their  ballot-box  system.] 

Of  course,  tyrannies  of  all  kinds  \<e  hate  and  detest.  Des- 
potic tyranny  is  now  known  only  under  the  Tropics,  and  even 
there  it  will  be  soon  done  away  with.  But  it  is  a  foolishness 
to  imagine  that  tyranny  of  any  sort  can  make  no  entrance  int い 
ballot-boxes.    Tyranny  is  among  us  so  long  as  we  are  in  leaeiae 
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with  devils,  and  it  "u'ill  not  cease  to  exist  among  iis  till  the 
last-named  gentlemen  are  driven  out  entirely  from  our  midst. 
Hence  we  say,  of  the  two  kinds  of  tyranny  mankind  has  suf- 
fered from,  namely  the  despotic  kind  and  the  ballot-box  kind, 
the  latter  is  only  the  lesser  of  two  evils,  and  no  more.  The 
better  or  the  best  is  yet  to  come,  though  when  and  how  we 
are  cautioned  not  to  utter. 

But  let  us  all  believe,  and  that  unflinchingly,  that  no  system 
can  take  the  place  of  virtue.  Yea  】noi'e，  Avhon  virtue  does  exist, 
systems  are  Iiin'I'Tanro  rather  than  helps.  "  The  improved 
machineries  "  are  intciKled  more  for  binding  robbers  than  for 
helping  saints.  We  consider  the  representative  system  of 
government  to  be  a  sort  of  improved  police  system.  Rogues 
and  rascals  are  well  kept  down  thereby,  but  no  hosts  of  police- 
men can  take  the  place  of  a  saint  or  a  hero.  "  Xeither  very 
bad  nor  very  good,"  must  be  said  of  this  system. 

Feudalism  has  had  its  defects,  and  for  those  defects'  sake, 
we  had  it  exchanged  for  constitutionalism.  But  we  fear  the 
fire  that  was  intended  to  burn  rats  burned  the  barn  also,  and 
together  with  feudalism  has  gone  away  from  us  loyalty,  chivalry, 
and  much  of  manliness  and  humaneness  connected  with  it. 
Loyalty  in  its  genuine  sense  is  possible  only  when  the  mister 
and  the  subject  are  in  direct  contact  with  each  other.  You 
bring  a  "  system  ，，  between  the  t、vo，  and  loyalty  is  not,  as  the 
master  is  now  no  more  a  inastei,  but  a  governor,,  and  the  subject 
no  more  a  subject  but  a  people.  Then  come  wranglings  for 
constitutional  rights,  and  men  go  to  parchments  for  settling 
their  disputes  and  not  to  hearts,,  as  they  used  to  in  days  of 
old.  Self-sacriiice  and  all  its  beauty  come  when  I  have  mji 
master  to  serve,  or  my  subject  to  care  for.  The  strength  of 
feudalism  lies  in  this  personal  nature  of  the  relation  between 
the  governor  and  the  governed.  In  its  essence  it  is  really  the 
family  system  applied  to  a  nation.  In  its  perfected  form,  thoro- 
forc,  it  can  be  no  other  than  the  ideal  form  of  government,  a.^ 
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no  law  or  constitution  is  better  or  higher  than  the  Law  of 
Love.  Do  we  not  read  in  the  best  of  books  that  in  the  promised 
kingdom  of  the  future,  Ave  shall  be  called  "  31ij  people," 
chat  "  Thy  rod  ana  Thy  staff"  shall  comfort  us  ？  So  we 
sincerely  hope  that  feudalism  is  gone  from  us  not  for  ever. 
After  a  few  】noi'e  hundred  or  thousand  years  of  constitutional 
wranglings,  when  men  shall  have  learnt  that  they  are  all  chil- 
dren of  one  Father,  and  hence  are  brothers,  、ve  do  sincerely  hope 
that  feudalism  will  return  to  us  once  more,  this  time  in  its 
perfect  and  glorified  shape,  and  the  true  samurai  shall  be  in- 
stalled once  more  in  power  "  to  ^pare  the  vanquished.,  and  to 
crush  the  proud/'  and  "the  law  of  peace  to  found." 

But  while  we  are  waiting  for  the  coming  of  such  a  kingdom, 
let  us  refresh  ourselves  by  an  account  of  something  very  much 
like  it,  once  enacted  upon  this  terraqueous  fflobo,  and  that  in 
heathen  Japan.  Yes,  before  wisdom  cume  from  the  West,  the 
Ian  I  did  know  the  ways  of  peace,  and  in  its  own  secluded 
manner,  "the  ways  of  man"  were  walked  in,  and  "'death  was 
encountered  with  a  hero's  resolve." 

11. —THE  MAX  AND  HIS  WORK. 
Yozan  Avas  a  mere*  lad  of  seventeen  when  he  came  to  the 
inheritance  of  the  territory  of  Yoneza 、、- a,  in  the  now  province 
of  I'zeii.  Born  of  the  Akizuki  family,  a  rather  inconsiderable 
daimio  oi  ivmshu,  he  was  adopted  by  the  Uesugi,  higher  in 
rank  and  larger  in  territorial  possession.  But  as  we  shall  pres- 
ently see,  the  adoption  was  a  thankless  privilege  on  his  pai't， 
as  he  was  thus  involved  in  responsibilities,  the  like  of  which 
were  not  to  be  found  in  the  whole  land.  The  boy  was  recom- 
mended by  his  aunt  to  the  elder  lord  of  Yonezau'a  as  "  rather 
reticent  and  meditative,  filial  piety  very  characteristic  of  hiin." 
Unlike  the  common  sons  of  the  noble,  he  was  singularly  sub- 
missive to  his  tutor,  Hosoi  by  name,  Avho  as  a  scholar  and 
man  of  high  principle,  wa?  raised  to  this  responsible  position 
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from  a,  state  of  total  obscurity.  The  favorite  story  of  a  dutiful 
pupil  often  repented  to  him  by  his  worthy  tutor  was  on  this 
wise  :  "  Tokugawa  Yorinobu,  the  powerful  lord  of  Kii，  always 
looked  with  tender  care  upon  a  scar  that  was  left  upon  his 
thigh,  caused  by  a  sharp  pinch  given  by  his  teacher  for  some 
disobedience  to  the  latter will. ' This,'  the  great  lord  is  re- 
ported to  have  often  declared,  '  is  the  ^varning  my  revered 
teacher  has  left  on  】:n(?，  that  on  looking  at  it  always,  I  may 
always  examine  myself,  and  be  true  to  myself  and  to  my  people. 
But  alas,  the  scar  is  fading  Avitli  my  age,  and  with  it  iny  vigi- 
lance too,"  The  young  Yozan  always  wept  when  this  story  was 
repeated  to  】iinv  —a  sensitiveness  of  the  rarest  occurence  at 
the  time  when  princes  were  reared  in  the  closest  seclusion,  and 
were,  as  a  rule,  no  more  conscious  of  their  duty  toward  their 
inferiors,  than  of  the  reason  that  kept  them  in  pcnver  and  opu- 
lence. That  saying"  of  a  Chinese  sage  "  Be  ye  as  tender  to  your 
people  as  to  a  tvound  in  your  body  "  seemed  to  have  impressed 
him  to  the  very  bottom  of  his  heart,  and  the  text  became  to 
him  h Is  ntni ,  and  guided  him  in  all  】iis  future  dealings  with  his 
peoplo. 

The  man  so  sensitive  cannot  but  be  religiously  so  as  well. 
On  the  day  of  his  installment  in  liis  office.,  he  sent  in  the 
following  0:1th  to  the  temple  of  Kasuga,  his  guardian  god 
through  his  life  : 

" I.  The  exercises,  literary  and  military,  which  I  have 
prescribed  to  myself  shall  I  pursue  without  negligence. 

" II.  To  be  a  father  and  a  mother  to  my  people  shall  bo 
my  first  and  chief  endeavour. 

"III.  The  words  that  follow  sliall 1 not  forget  dny  and 
night  : 

No  oxtravagaiK-e,  no  danger. 
(tivo  in  charity,  but  waste  not. 
" TV.    Im'oiisistcnciejei  of  、voi'ds  with  actions,,  injustice  in  reward 
and    punishmout,   unfaitl^ifulness   and   indecency, -― from  these 
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shall I  diligently  guard  myself. 

"The  above  shall I  st  icily  observe  in  future,  and  in  case  of 
niy  negligence  of  the  sunie,  let  divine  punishment  overtake  me 
at  oncCj  and  the  family  fortune  be  for  ever  consumed. 

These, 

Uesugij  of  the  Office  of  Danjo,^ 

Fujiwara  Haninori. 
The  First  day  of  the  Eighth  Mmith 
of  the  Fourth  Year  of  Mei、va  (1767)  ノ' 
The  work  this  man  was  to  face  Avas  one,  which  no  soul  less 
than  his,  would  dare  to  undertake.  His  adopted  clan  of  Uesiigi 
was  in  time  before  Taiko  one  of  the  most  powerful  in  the 
whole  country  J  holding,  as  it  did,  the  large  and  wealthy  prov- 
ince of  Echigo,  together  with  parts  of  several  other  provinces  on 
the  western  coast  of  Japan.  The  clan  was  removed  by  Taiko 
to  the  Aidzu  district,  and  its  power  was  greatly  reduced  there- 
by. Yet  it  was  still a  powerful  clan,  with  a  revenue  of  over 
1,000,000  koku  of  rice  and  its  lord  was  counted  among  the  five 
great  dainiios  of  the  country.  Through  its  siding  with  the 
anti-Tokugawa  party  in  the  battle  of  Sekigahara  (1601 j,  the 
seat  of  the  clan  was  again  remove dj  this  time  to  an  out-of-the- 
way  district  of  Yonezawa,  with  the  reduced  revenue  of  300,000 
koku.  Then  to  make  bad  worse,  the  revenue  was  once  more 
cut  off  one  half,  and  when  \  ozan  came  to  be  the  chief,  the 
Uesugi  was  a  daimio  of  ]  50,000  koku,  with  subjects  once  sup- 
ported by  1，000，000  koku,  and  all  the  habits  and  practices 
established  upon  the  latter  basi ん  We  need  not  wonder, 
therefore,  when  we  hear  that  the  new  territory  scarcely  sup- 
ported the  clan,  that  its  debts  amounted  to  millions,  that  taxes 
and  exactions  scared  off  the  population,  that  penury  and 
destitution  prevailed  everywhere  in  the  district.  Yonezawa  is 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  province  of  Uzen,  lias  no  sea-coast, 

*  His  official  title. 
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and  its  fertility  and  natural  resources  ranked  very  low  in  the 
country.  The  whole  made  the  case  a  most  hopeless  one,  and 
the  dissolution  of  the  clan,  and  the  bankruptcy  of  the  people 
under  its  protection,  seemed  to  be  inevitable  at  no  distant 
future.  We  can  well  understand  the  extremity  to  which  the 
whole  clan  was  reduced^  、vheii  we  hear  that  often-times  they 
were  unable  to  raise  five  pieces  of  gold  by  their  united  effort, —— 
a  state  of  poverty  hard  to  believe  about  a  claimio,  who  owned 
750  square  miles  nf land,  with  a  population  of  over  100,000. 
The  boy  Ydzan's  business  was  first  to  put  a  stop  to  this  state 
of  things,  then  to  restore  it  to  something  of  tolerability,  and  if 
his  guardian  god  of  Kasoga  would  bless  him  more,  to  make  of 
his  territory  an  ideal  state  as  laid  out  by  philosophic  sages  of 
old. 

Two  years  after  his  installment  in  the  office,  he  made  his 
first  entrance  to  his  own  territory  of  Yonezawa.  It  was  in  late 
autumn  when  Nature  lent  sadness  to  the  state  of  things 
already  sad  enough  in  themselves.  As  the  procession  passed 
by  villages  after  villages,  desevLecl,  neglected,  and  depopulated, 
the  sensitive  heart  of  the  young  chief  was  deeply  touched  by  the 
sights  before  him.  It  was  then  that  his  attendants  observed 
him  in  his  norimmio  diligently  enga  ;od  in  blowing  at  a  charcofil 
fire  in  a,  little  hihachi  before  him. (' ヽ V い can  serve  your  Lord- 
ship with  good  lire,*'  said  one  of  them.  "Not  now/'  \ ozan 
r(、i)li ひ d  ;  "I  am  now  Imi'nin 、！ ；'  :i  gi oat  los^^oii.  What  it  is  I  will 
te!l  you  afterward. "  In  a liotel  whe:o  the  prooes^sion  stopped 
for  tlie  nightj  the  chief  called  his  attendants  together,  and  ex- 
plained to  them  a  new  and  valuable  lesson  he  had  learnt  that 
afternoon.  He  said  :  "  As  despair  took  hold  of  me,  as  I 
witnessed  with  my  own  eyes  my  people's  miseries,  my  atten- 
tion was  called  to  a littlo  charcoal  fire  before  me,  that  was  on 
the  point  of  going  out.  I  slowly  t(> い k  it  up,  and  by  blowing 
iit  it  gently  and  patiditly, 1 suoceoded  in  resuscitating  it —— to 
luy  \ery  satisfaction.    *  ^Nliiy  I  nut  be  able  in  the  same  way  to 
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resuscitate  the  land  and  the  people  that  are  under  my  care  ？ ' 
This  I  said  to  myself,  and  hope  revived  within  me." 

[Yes,  Yozan,  that  voice  was  from  Heaven.  In  a  similar  way 
God  spoke  to  his  prophets  of  old,  a  caldron  calling  a  people  to 
repentance,  or  stars  betokening  peace  to  nations.  Nature  has 
voice  if  we  but  have  ears  to  hear.  Yozan  heard  it  because  he 
was  sincere,  for  such  only  is  in  league  with  Nature.] 

m.— THE  AmimSTRATIYE  REFORM. 
Men  are  natural  enemies  of  changes-,  in  Japan  as  elsewhere. 
Young  Yozan  must  effect  changes,  else  salvation  was  impos- 
sible. But  changes  in  others  must  begin  with  changes  in  one's 
own  self.  Xaturallv.  finance  Avas  the  first  question  to  be  settled. 
Only  by  the  utino ト t  frugality  could  it  be  restored  to  anything 
like  order  and  credit.  The  chief  himself  would  cui tail  his 
family  expense  of  1,050  pieces  of  gold  to  209  pieces.  He 
would  keep  only  nine  maids  in  his  household  instead  of  fifty 
as  before  ；  would  wear  nothing  but  cotton  stuff,  and  would  eat 
no  more  than  soup  and  one  dish  at  a  meal.  His  subjects  were 
to  be  likewise  economical,  bid  not  in  the  proportion  he  himself 
would  be.  The  annual  allowances  were  reduced  one-half  ；  and 
the  savings  thus  realized  were  to  be  used  to  liquidate  the  ac- 
cumulated debt  of  the  clan.  This  state  of  things  must  continue 
for  sixteen  years  before  the  clan  could  be  free  from  its  pressing 
obligations  ！  This  is,  however,  only  the  negative  aspect  of  the 
finance  reform. 

" The  people's  happiness  is  the  ruler's  wealth."  "  As  、vell 
expect  an  egg-plant  fruit  from  a  cucumber- vine  as  to  look  for 
wealth  from  misgoverned  people."  And  no  good  government 
is  possible  without  right  men  in  right  places.  And  men  he 
would  have  by  all  means,  though  the  hereditary  imtm'e  of  the 
feudal  government  was  against  this  democratic  iciea  of  "  a  man 
according  to  his  abilities."  Out  of  】iis  impoverished  treasury  he 
paid  very  liberally  to  men  of  ability,  and  these  lie  placed  over  his 
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people  ill  three  distinct  capacities.  First,  there  were  the  gover- 
nor and  his  sub-officers  who  were  general  suparvisors,  "fathers 
and  mothers  of  the  people,"  taking  upon  themselves  all  the 
duties  of  the  general  administrative  affairs  of  the  little  state. 
To  these  one  of  Yozan's  injunctions  read  as  follows  ： 

" The  child  has  no  knowledge  of  its  own  ；  but  she  who 
mothers  it  understands  its  needs  and  ministers  thereto,  because 
she  does  this  from  her  sincere  heart.  Sincerity  begets  love, 
and  love  begets  knowledge.  Only  be  sincere,  and  nothing  is 
unattainable.  As  is  the  mother  to  her  child,  so  must  the  officer 
be  to  his  people.  If  but  the  heart  that  loves  the  people  lies  in  you， 
you  need  not  lament  that  lack  of  wisdom  in  2/ ひ".，， 

The  second  class  of  his  officers  were  a  kind  of ュ tinemnt 
preachers  who  were  to  teach  the  people  in  morals  and  cere- 
monies, " of  filial  piety,  of  pity  toward  widows  ixnd  orphans,  of 
matters  of  luarriage,  of  decency  in  clothmg,  of  food  and  ways 
of  eating,  of  funeral  services,  of  house-repairs,  etc."  The  whole 
territory  was  divided  into  twelve  districts  (dioceses)  for  this 
purpose,  each  with  a  presiding  teacher  (lay-bishop)  over  it. 
These  bishops  were  to  meet  twice  a  year  for  mutual  conference, 
and  to  make  occasional  reports  to  the  chief  of  the  progress  of 
their  work  among  the  people. 

The  third  class  were  policemen  of  the  strictest  kind.  They 
were  to  detect  the  people's  vices  and  crimes,  and  to  punish 
them  severely  for  their  just  dues.  Mercy  they  were  to  show 
none,  and  every  nook  and  corner  of  villages  and  towns  was  to 
be  carefully  investigated.  It  was  a  diocese's  shame  to  produce 
offenders,  and  every  preacher  took  upon  himself  responsibilities 
for  the  troubles  his  district  gave  to  the  police.  \ozan's  injunc- 
tion to  the  two  classes  of  officers  was  as  follows  : 

" Go  with  Ziz5，s*  mercy,  ye  preachers,  but  forget  not  to  carry 
Fudo'sf  justice  within  you. 

*  God  of  mercy.  t  Ood  of  justice. 
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" Show  Emma's*  justice  and  righteous  wrath;  ye  police  ；  but 
fail  not  to  store  Ziz5，s  mercy  in  your  bosom." 

The  three  functions  together  worked  admirably.  His  general 
administrative  policies  went  out  through  the  governor  and  his 
subsidiaries.  But  Yozan  says,  "  To  rule  a  people  that  is  not 
taught  is  costly  and  ineffectual."  And  such  teaching  was  fur- 
nished by  his  lay-bishops,  to  give  "  life  and  warin  circulation  to 
the  whole."  But  teaching  without  discipline  is  also  ineftectual. 
Hence  the  strictest  police  system  to  make  the  teaching  more 
effectual,  and  the,  mercy  shown,  more  conspicuous.  The  young 
lord  must  have  had  no  little  insight  into  human  nature  to  have 
enable  him  to  frame  such  a  system  for  governing  mankind. 

The  new  machinery  was  put  in  operation  for  five  years  with- 
out meeting  any  molestation  from  any  quarter.  Order  began 
to  show  itself,  and  hopes  revived  of  the  possible  resuscitation  of 
the  despaired-of  society.  Then  came  the  trial,  tlie  t^everest  of 
allj  under  whicn  souls  weaker  than  \  ozan's  、voul(— 1 liave  surely 
succumbed.  Conservatives  showed  themselves, ― those  who  love 
the  old  for  its  own  sake,  if  not  for  their  bellies'  sake.  Reno- 
vations of  any  kind  are  objectionable  to  such  men.  One  day. 
seven  of  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  district  approached  the 
young  chief  with  their  grievances,  and  tried  to  wrest  from  him 
words  for  the  immediate  abrogation  of  the  new  system  of 
government.  The  chief  was  silent.  He  would  have  his  people 
judge  him  ；  and  if  they  objected  to  the  new  administration,  he 
would  willingly  give  its  place  and  his  own  to  the  better  and 
the  abler.  So  he  called  the  general  conference  of  all  his 
subjects  at  once.  Armored  and  weaponed,  they  in  thousands 
gather  in  the  castle，  and  wait  for  the  business.  ； Meanwhile  our 
lord  resorts  to  the  temple  of  the  god  Kasuga  to  pray  for  the 
peaceful  issue  of  the  trouble.  Then  he  meets  his  beloved 
subjects,  and  asks  them  if  in  their  opinions  his  administration 

*  God  of  justice. 
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is  against  Heaven';^  will.  The  governor  and  his  associates 
say,  Xo.  The  police,  one  and  all,  say,  Xo.  Captains  and 
sergeants  say,  No.  "  Different  mouths  with  one  voice/'  say. 
No.  Our  lord  is  satisfied.  Vox  populi  est  vox  dei.  His  inind  is 
made  up.  Ho  calls  the  .seven  before  him,  and  passes  sentences  - 
upon  thcni.  Five  of  them  had  halves  of  their  fiefs  forfeited, 
and  "  shut  up  within  their  gates  for  ever."  Two  of  them,  the 
head  conspirators,  were  dealt  with  according  to  the  manners  of 
samurai, —— were  "  given  harakh'i,，，  bo、ve レ cutting,  n  dignified 
method  of  self-destruction  ！  , 

Conservatives  ana  grumblers  thus  disposed  of,  good  began  to 
flow  in  in  abundance.  No  reform  is  complete  till  this  is  done. 
The  young  chief  is  a  veritable  hero  notwithstanding  his  reli- 
giosity and  sensitiveness  of  heart.  We  may  now  expect  a 
prosperous  reigii  from.  hini. 

IV.— THE  INDUSTRIAL  REFORMS. 

Yozan's  industrial  policies  were  two  : (1) fo  leave  no  waste 
places  in  his  t で rritorj/,  (2)  and  no  idlers  among  his  people.  Though 
not  naturally  fertile,  he  thought  he  could  make  his  land  give 
800,000  koku  instead  of  150,000,  by  sheer  industry  on  his  and 
his  people's  part.  Agriculture  he  encouraged  therefore  Avith  his 
whole  heart.  So,  a  few  years  after  he  assumed  the  government, 
he  went  through  the  ceremony  of  "  Earth- Worship  "  on  a  grand 
scale.  The  lord,  the  governor,  country-officers,  village-officers, 
lay-l»ishop.s,  the  heads  of  the  police,  all  dressed  in  sacerdotal 
robes,  pro(^eed  lirst  to  the  temple  of  Kasuga,  to  inform  the  god 
of  their  aim  and  purpose.  The  procession  then  marches  to  a 
piece  of  ground  recently  opeiiedj  and  there  with  all  solomnity 
the  chief  first  takes  up  a  hand-plough,  and  strikes  three  times 
into  the  g  ound.  The  governor  comes  next,  and  strikes  nine 
times.  Then  eounty-officors  twenty-seven  times,  village-officers 
eighty-one  times,  and  so  on  to  the  very  "  tiller  of  the  soil." 
The  whole  was  a  public  announcement  of  the  most  august  kind, 
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that  from  that  time  on  tlic  earth  was  to  b い sacredly  bundled, 
and  all  blessings  of  life  Avero  to  be  expected  from  it.  No  bad 
worship  after  all ！ 

His  samurai  he  turned  into  farmers  in  time  of  peace,  and 
recovered  thousands  of  acres  from  desolation  and  wilderness  in 
that  way.  He  ordered  laequer-trees  to  bo  extensively  planted. 
Every  samurai  family  was  required  to  plant lo  nurslings  in  its 
yard  ；  every  family  other  than  samurai,  5  ；  and  every  temple, 
20  within  its  enclosure.  For  every  one  tree  that  was  planted 
above  the  required  number,  the  re^vard  of  twenty  cents  was 
ffiven  ；  and  for  every  one  that  died  and  was  not  replaced  by 
another,  <a  fine  of  the  same  sum  was  required.  Over  one 
million  nurslings  of  this  valuable  plant  were  thus  planted  in 
his  territory  within  a  very  short  period, ― a  matter  of  very 
great  consequence  to  the  posterity.  A  million  more  of  kdzo'- 
were  planted  in  those  places  which  allowed  of  no  cultivation. 
But  Y5zan，s  chief  aim  was  to  make  his  territory  one  of  the 
greatest  silk-producing  districts  in  the  land.  For  this  a  fund 
was  required  which  his  impoverished  treasury  Avas  not  able  to 
supply.  He  therefore  cut  fifty  more  out  of  the  two  hundred 
and  nine  pieces  of  gold  which  he  had ュ' esei'ved  for  lii.s  family- 
expenses,  and  did  with  it  as  much  as  he  could  to  forward  this 
industry  among  his  people.  The  young  chief  says,  "  Slender 
means  is  a large  sum  if  long  continued."  So  he  continued  for 
fifty  lone*  years,  till  the  few  thousands  of  mulberry  stocks  he 
had  commenced  、vith  propagated  themselve,  and  his  whole 
territory  had  no  more  space  left  for  them.  The  Yonozawa 
district  of  to-day  and  its  splendid  silk-produce  testify  to  the 
patience  and  benevolence  of  its  ancient  chief.  The  Yonezawa 
brand  nOAV  ranks  highest  in  the  market. 

Still  waste  lands  remained  in  liis  t'Ti'itoi'y.  In  a,  rice- 
producing  country  like  Japan,  fertility  means  abundance  of  water - 
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.supply,  and  iutiufficient  irrigation  leaves  large  pcn'ti り ns  of  laud 
in  comparative  sterility.  Conveyance  of  water  through  long  dis- 
tances seemed  an  impossibility  with  Yozan's  exhausted  treasury. 
But  frugality  with  him  meant  no  parsimony,  "  Give  in  charity, 
and  waste  not/'  was  his  motto.  When  public  welfare  was  nssui'ed， 
he  could  think  of  no  impo.ssibility,  for  he  had  patience  to  make 
up  the  lack  in  his  means.  So  it  was  that  the  poorest  of  daimios 
projected  and  completed  two  of  the  most  stupendous  engineering 
Avorks  ever  undertaken  in  Old  Japan.  One  was  the  conduction 
of  water  for  a  distance  of  twenty-eight  miles  through  viaducts 
and  long  and  high  embankments,  all  of  which  are  master-pieces 
of  hydraulic  engineering.  The  other  was  the  turning  of  the 
water-courso  of  a large  stream  through  a  tunnel,  1,200  feet  of 
which  was  through  solid  rocks.  This  latter  work  took  twenty 
years  of  Yozan's  administration,  and  is  by  far  the  most  important 
of  his  services  to  his  territory.  Among  his  subjects  he  had  one 
Kuroi,  a  slow  speechless  man,  passing  for  a  good-for-nothing  till 
the  chief  found  out  his  usefulness.  The  man  was  a  mathe- 
matician of  the  rarest  ability.  With  his  rude  instruments  he 
made  carefu]  surveys  of  the  territory,  and  planned  out  the  works, 
whicn  to  his  contemporaries,  appeared  like  real  madness.  He 
completed  the  first;  and  died  while  engaged  in  the  second.  The 
work  was  continued  nevertheless  following  the  plan  laid  out  by 
him  ；  and  twenty  years  after  its  co mme ncement ?  the  tunnel  was 
bored  through  from  both  ends,  the  lower  section  meeting  the 
upper  four  feet  below  the  latter, ― a  wonder  of  accuracy  in 
calculation  when  the  transit  or  the  theodolite  was  an  un- 
known instrument  in  the  land.  Deserts  began  to  blossom, 
and  fertility  flowed  in  abundance  into  Ydzan's  territory.  Yone- 
zawa  alone  of  all  northern  provinces  knows  of  no  draught  to 
this  day. 

That  nothing  might  escape  the  solicitous  attention  of  the  chief 
for  his  people's  welfare,  he  imported  improved  breeds  of  horses, 
stocked  ponds  and  streams  Avitli  carps  and  eels,  invited  miners 
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and  weavers  from  other  provinces,  removed  all  the  commercial 
obstructions,  and  endeavored  to  develop  in  every  way  all  the 
resources  of  which  his  territory  was  capable.  These  with  his 
extermination  of  idlers  from  among  his  people,  and  their  con- 
version into  useful  laborers,  b:  ought  about  changes  such  that 
the  once  poorest  district  in  the  land  became  a  type  of  productivity 
near  the  close  of  his  life,  and  has  continued  so  ever  since. 
[Chaos  by  one  man's  sincerity  was  turned  to  order,  and  the  earth 
was  made  to  give  out  what  it  hid  from  the  eyes  of  the  unfaithful. 
It  is  yet  to  be  sean  how  much  Sincerity  can  make  out  of  this 
planet.  Attended  to  well  and  sincerely,  its  resources  seem  to 
be  still  infinite,  and  the  question  of  over-population  is  not  to  be 
settled  till  mankind  makes  right  use  of  it，  and  goes  out  to  it 
with  worshipful  attitude  of  mind.  Let  Y5zan  and  Yonezn wa 
preach  to  such  as  are  afraid  oi life  and  existence.] 

v.— THE  SOCIAL  AND  MOHAI^  REFORMS. 

One  beautiful  feature  of  Oriental  knowledge  is  that  it  has 
never  treated  economy  apart  from  morality.  Wealth  with  theii- 
philosophers  is  always  the  effeel  of  virtue,  and  the  two  bear  the 
same  relation  to  each  other  that  the  fruit  bears  to  the  tree. 
You  manure  the  tree,,  and  the  result  Avill  surely  be  fruit  without 
your  effort.  You  "  fertilise  love  to  the  people/'  and  wealth  will 
be  a  necessary  outcome.  "  Therefore  the  great  man  thinketh 
of  the  tree,  and  he  hath  the  fruit.  The  small  man  thinketh  of 
the  fruit',  and  he  hath  it  not ノ，  Such  was  the  Confucianism 
indoctrinated  into  Y5zan，'s  mind  by  his  worthy  teacher  Hosoi. 

In  this  lies  the  grandeur  of  all  of  Yozan's  industrial  reforms 
that  his  chief  aim  was  to  make  virtuous  people  out  of  his 
subjects.  The  hedonistic  view  of  happiness  was  repugnant  to  his 
idea.  "Wealth  was  to  be  had  that  all  might  be  made  ''  decorous 
people  "  thereby,  for,  said  the  ancient  sage,  "  Decorum  is  known 
only  when  life's  necessities  are  "had."  Remarkably  free  from 
the  conA'entionaliti(  s  of  tlu^  tin ず， lie  aimed  to  lead  his  heaven- 
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entrusted  people  into  "  the  ways  of  man/'  alike  binding  on  the 
daimio  and  the  tiller  of  the  soil. 

Some  years  after  he  came  to  his  office,  when  his  other  reforms 
were  fairly  set  a-going,  lie  revived  the  clan-school  long  in 
suspense,  and  named  it  Kojokwarij  or  the  "  Institute  for  the 
Promotion  of  Humility/'  very  expressive  of  the  dominant  virtue 
he  had  in  view.  The  magnitude  and  equipment  of  the  school 
were  out  of  all  proportions  to  the  then  financial  state  of  the 
clan,  for  besides  having  one  of  the  greatest  scholars  of  the  day 
for  its  pi'ovost, —— Hosoi  Heishu,  Yozan's  own  tutor, — it  provided 
many  free  scholarships  to  enable  the  Avorthy  poor  of  his  do- 
minion to  get  the  advantage  of  a  high-class  education.  For 
nearly  a  century  after  its  establishment,  the  Yonezawa  school 
continued  to  be  a  typo  and  example  to  the  whole  countiy.  The 
institute  still  remains,  retaining  its  old  namOj  and  is  perhaps 
the  oldest  of  the  kind  in  the  land. 

But  no  administration  of  love  is  complete  till  it  provides  means 
for  the  healing  of  the  sick,  unci  in  this,  as  might  be  expected, 
our  good  chief  was  not  wanting.  A  medical  school  was  started, 
for  which  two  of  the  thou  most  notable  physicians  of  the  country 
were  invited  to  be  instructors.  A  botanical  garden  was  also 
opened  for  the  cultivation  of  medicinal  p'ants,  and  pharmacy 
was  taught  and  practiced  on  the  spot  with  the  products  thns> 
obtained.  At  the  time  when  the  European  medical  art  was 
looked  upon  with  fear  and  suspicion,  Yozan  caused  several  of 
】us;  subjects  to  be  trained  in  the  new  system  by  Dr.  Sugita 
Genhaku,  of  great  celebrity  as  the  first  Japanese  physician  after 
the  Dutch  method.  Once  convinced  of  its  superiority  over  the 
Japanese  and  Chinese  medicine,  he  spured  no  expense  to  get  all 
the  medical  apparatuses  he  possibly  could,  and  deposited  them 
in  his  school  to  he  freely  used  in  instruction  and  practice.  Thus 
fifty  years  before  Perry's  squadron  appeared  in  the  Bay  of  Ycdo. 
one  of  the  inountaii ト di ま icts  of  north  Jiipan  had  the  "Western 
medicine  adopted  by  tlio  general  |)nblic,    \  ozan's  Chinese  eduoa- 
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tion  had  not  made  a  Chinaman  out  of  liim. 

Of  his  purely  social  reforms,  we  have  space  for  but  two  of 
them. 

His  abolition  of  public  prostitution  was  in  entire  accordance 
with  his  views  of  "  administration  of  love."  To  the  usual 
objection  that  thus  might  be  cut  off  a  channel  for  the  vile  pas- 
sion to  spend  itself,  and  endanger  social  purity  in  other  and 
more  heinous  Avays,  his  plain  ansAver  was,  that  "  if  the  passion 
is  to  be  thus  allayed,  no  amount  of  prostitution  is  enougJi  for 
the  purpose."  He  had  it  abolished,  and  could  keep  it  abolished 
without  any  social  inconvenience  whatever. 

His  instruction  to  the  farming  class, ― by  far  the  most  im- 
portant in  his  dominion, ― on  "  the  Institution  of  the  Associations 
of  Five  and  Ten "  (Go-Ju-kumiai)  is  so  characteristic  of  his 
ideal  of  the  perfect  state  that  we  give  it  】iere  entire,  keeping 
ourselves  as  close  to  the  original  as  possible. 

" The  farmer's  mission  is  in  soil (農， tillago)  and  mulberries 
(桑， silk-raising).  Duigent  in  these,  he  feeds  his  father  and 
mother,  wife  and  children,  and  gives  his  dues  to  the  govei'nnient 
to  have  its  protection.  But  all  this  is  possible  by  the  mutual 
dependence  of  one  upon  an  other ,  for  which  purpose  associations 
of  some  kind  are  necessary.  Xot  that  you  had  them  not  already, 
but  as  we  hear  of  none  that  can  be  thoroughly  depended  upon, 
we  herein  institute  anew  the  Associations  of  Five  and  Ten  and 
the  Associations  of  Five  Villages  as  follows  : 

" I. ― The  members  of  the  Association  of  Five*  should  be  in 
constant  intercourse  one  with  another,  share  the  joys  and  sorrows 
of  each,  as  do  the  members  of  one  and  the  same  family. 

" II. ― The  members  of  the  Association  of  Ten  should  have 
frequent  intercourse  one  with  another,  and  bear  to  the  family 
affairs  o〖 each,  a  tie  equal  to  their  blood  relationship. 

" III. ― They  of  one  village  should  he  like  friends  in  helping 

*  Only  heacls  of  families  were  counted.    The  rest,  the  same. 
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and  serving  one  another. 

" IV. ― The  villages  that  con.stitute  the  Association  of  Five 
Villages  should  help  one  another  in  time  of  troubles,  as  befit 
true  neighbors  in  all  such  cases. 

"' V. ― Be  yc  thus  kindly  disposed  one  toward  another,  and 
fiiil  not.  If  there  is  one  among  you  who  is  old  and  has  no 
('hild，  i)v  is  young  and  has  no  parents,  or  is  poor  and  cannot 
mlopt  sons,  or  is  widowed,  or  is  a  cripple  and  cannot 
support  himself,  or  is  sick  and  has  no  means  of  help,  or  is 
dead  and  is  left  without  burial,  or  has  met  fire  and  exposed 
to  rain  and  doAv,  or  if  by  other  calamities  his  family  is  in 
distress, —- let  any  such  who  has  no  one  else  to  depend  upon 
be  taken  up  by  his  Association  of  Five,  and  be  cared  for  as 
its  o、vn.  Tn  case  it  】ies  not  in  the  said  Association's  power  to 
succor  him,  let  his  Association  of  Ten 1 nd  him  its  help.  If  his 
case  is  more  than  the  latter  can  do  for  him,  let  his  village  see 
to  the  removal  of  his  distress  and  make  possible  his  existence. 
Should  some  calamity  overtake  one  village  .^o  that  its  existence 
is  endangered  thereby,  how  can  its  neighboring^  villages  stand 
aloof  without  extending  help  to  it?  The  four  of  the  Association 
oi  Five  V iilages  should  give  it  willing  salvation. 

"VI. ― To  encourage  the  good,  to  teach  tho  bad,  to  promote 
temperance,  to  check  luxury,  and  so  to  enable  each  to  abide  in 
his  mission, —— these  are  the  aims  for  which  these  associations 
are  formed.  If  there  is  one  who  neglects  his  farm,  or  follows 
not  his  trade  and  runs  to  other  employments,  or  indulges  in 
dances,  theatres,  banquets  and  other  laxities,  such  and  such  like 
should  have  peremptory  admonition,  first  of  his  Association  of 
Five,  and  then  of  Ten  ；  and  in  rase  ho  is  still  refractory,  ho 
must  be  pi'ivily  reported  to  the  villa に (ゝ authority  and  receive 
due  treatment. 

February.  2nd  year  of  Kyowa  (1S02)/' 
iNot  much  v)f  officialism  in  all  these  ；  yet  we  declare  we  never 
have  seen  the  like  of  them  promulgaterl  and  put  into  practice 
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in  any  other  portion  of  the  globe  except  in  Yozan's  dominion 
of  Yonezawa.  What  is  called  the  farmers'  guild  in  America 
and  elsewiiere  is  nothing  more  than  an  industrial  cooperation, 
with  selfishness  as  its  main  motive.  "We  should  go  to  the 
Apostolic  Church  itself  to  find  anything  like  our  chief's  Associa- 
tions of  farmers. 

With  his  polices  and  lay-bishops,  schools  and  various  "  instruc- 
tions/' and  above  all,  with  his  own  example,  he  moulded  his 
clan  of  150,000  souls  to  his  ideals  slowly  but  effectively.  Hem- 
far  he  succeeded  in  so  doing  can  be  seen  by  the  following  few 
extracts  from  an  account  of  his  dominion  given  by  a  wel レ 
known  scholar,  Kuranari  RyQeho,  who  went  there  for  the  special 
purpose  of  observing  "  how  the  saint  rules  his  people." 

" In  Yonezawa  there  is  what  they  call  the  Label-Market. 
Away  from  the  habitations  of  men,  by  the  side  of  public  roads, 
sandals,  shoes,  fruits  and  other  articles  are  exposed  for  sale  with 
their  prices  labeled  upon  them,  and  their  owners  all  absent. 
Men  go  there,  leave  the  prices  as  marked,  fetch  the  goods,  and 
pass  on,  and  nobody  imagines  that  any  stealing  will  be  done  in 
these  markets. 

"In  Lord  "lozan's  government,  the  men  highest  in  office  are 
usually  the  poorest.  R ― is  his  prime  ministei'，  and  no  body  can 
be  compared  with  him  in  the  chief's  favor  and  confidence.  Yet, 
as  I  observed  his  ways  of  living,  his  food  and  raiment  reminded 
me  of  those  of  a  poor  student. 

"The  dominion  has  no  custom-houses  and  all  such  obstructions 
to  free  commerce  on  its  borders,  and  yet  no  smuggling  is  ever 
attempted." 

Let  not  our  readers  imagine  that  、ve  are  writing  here  an  idyl 
about  some  mythic  land  of  unknown  ages.  The  things  of  'svhich 
we  write  were  practical  realities  ；  not  yet  one  hundred  years 
have  passed  since  they  were  enacted  in  a  well-known  portion  of 
this  globe  ；  and  it  they  are  no ュ noi'e  realities  such  as  they  were 
in  the  days  of  their  great  enactor,  their  after-influences  are 
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distinctively  readable  in  the  place  where  they  were  tried,  and 
among  the  people  who  practiced  them.  [Say  not  as  such  are 
practicable  only  under  rare  circumstances,  therefore  their  recur- 
rence is  not  to  be  expected,  and  their  perpetuity  upon  this  earth 
is  impossible.  We  frame  our  laws  upon  our  surmise  that  "  men 
are  devils  ；  "  and  we  remain  always  so.  Ydzan  set  out  、vith  an 
idea  entirely  opposite  to  ours.  He  believed  there  is  s^ocUinoss  in 
men,  and  that  with  Sincerity  on  his  part  he  can  Avake  up  this 
godliness,  and  make  it  predominant  over  the  devilisliness  in 
them.  He  believed  so,  acted  so,  and  made  so.  "  I  compare  him 
to  a  coward  who  flees  before  his  enemy,  who  reads  the  heroic 
actions  of  the  ancient,  and  thinks  that  they  are  unpracticable." 
So  said  Saigo  Takamori,  himself  Yozan's  great  admirer  ；  and  are 
we  not  all  cowards,  yea  hypocrites,  we  who  dispute  about,  and 
pray  for,  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  yet  believe  such  is  actually 
impossible?] 

VI. -THE  MAN  HIMSELF. 

It  is  not  fashionable  in  these  days  to  make  any  mortals  more 
than  common  sons  of  Adam,  especially  so  if  such  happen  to  be 
heathens,  "  outsiae  of  the  pale  of  grace  and  revelation  ；  "  and 
we  are  often  criticized  for  making  gods  out  of  our  heroes.  But 
perhaps  of  all  men,  \  ozan  has  the  least  need  of  having  his 
faults  and  weaknesses  counted  up  ；  as  he  himself  was  more 
conscious  of  such  than  any  of  his  biofrraphors  could  possibly  be. 
He  -was  a  man  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term.  Only  a  Aveak  man 
sends  in  oaths  to  a  temple  on  his  entrance  to  a  responsible  office. 
It  was  his  "weakness  (if  wo  may  so  term  it)  that  drove  him  to 
his  guardian  eod  when  a  crisis  overtook  him  and  his  clan.  On? 
day,  while  in  his  residence  at  Yedo，  a  roll  containing  the  names 
of  those  subjects  of  his  Avho  were  to  be  rewarded  for  their  filial 
piety  was  sent  to  him  for.  examination  and  approval.  He  looked 
it  over  J  and  ordered  it  to  be  kept  in  a  drawer  till  】、is  tutor's 
lecture  was  over.    It  Avas  over,  but  the  important  business 
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slipped  from  liis  mind.  One  of  hi.s  attendants  .severely  repri- 
manded him  for  the  negligence  that  was  unforgivable  in  a  " lord 
of  thousands."  The  chief's  shame  knew  no  bound.  There  he 
sat,  for  the  whole  night  in  repentance,  weeping,  and  "  could  lu't 
touch  his  breakfast  because  of  his  shame."  The  next  morning 
the  tutor  was  called  in.  absolution  was  passed  over  him  by  a 
quotation  from  the  book  of  Confucius,  and  then  "  his  food 
passed  through  his  throat."  Let  not  Historical  Criticism  be  too 
harsh  to  a  soul  so  sensitive  as  this. 

But  nowhere  do  we  find  the  transparency  and  integrity  of  his 
character  more  than  in  l]】s  home  and  domestic  relations.  His 
frugality  wo  have  already  touched  upon.  He  kept  up  his  cotton 
stuff  and  meagre  table  till  the  very  end  of  his  life,  when  the 
credit  of  his  treasury  was  fully  restored,  and  he  had  abundance 
at  his  command.  His  old  falami  lie  would  not  replace  till  further 
remedy  became  impossible  ；  and  he  was  often  seen  patching  up 
torn  mats  by  pasting  papers  over  them. 

His  idea  of  home  was  a  most  exalted  one.  Herein  he  followed 
literally  the  words  of  the  sage  Avho  said,  "  He  alone  mleth  his 
family  who  ruleth  himself  ；  and  he  alone  can  rule  a  nation 
whose  family  is  in  right  order. "  At  the  time  when  nobody 
doubted  the  right  of  concubinage^  especially  in  men  of  his  social 
standing,  and  when  a  few  daimios  had  less  than  four  or  five 
concubinesj  Yozan  had  only  one  who  was  h  is  senior  by  ten  years, 
and  under  the  following  exceptional  circunistance.  The  lady  to 
whom  he  was  wedded  in  his  minority  by  their  parents,  according 
to  the  then  custom  of  the  land,  proved  to  be  a  born  imbeci】e， 
and  her  intellect  was  never  above  that  of  a  child  of  ten  years 
of  age.  Her  however  he  treated  with  genuine  love  and  respect, 
made  for  her  toys  and  dolls,  and  comforted  her  in  all  Avays,  and 
for  twenty  years  of  their  wedded  lives  he  never  showed  any 
dissatisfaction  with  his  fate.  His  other  consort  was  left  in 
Yonezawa  while  they  lived  mostly  in  Yedo.  and  was  never 
allowed  the  dignity  lie  attached  to  his  imbecile  wife.    The  latter 
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of  course  left  him  no  children. 

Naturally  he  was  benignant  father,  and  he  made  strenuous 
efforts  for  the  education  of  his  children.  He  clearly  saw  the 
importance  involved  in  this  part  of  his  duty,  as  in  the  hered- 
itary system  of  the  Feudal  Government,  his  people's  future 
happiness  depended  wholly  upon  the  kind  of  rulers  he  would 
leave  after  him.  His  boys  he  trained  in  "  the  knowledge  of  the 
poor,"  that  "  they  might  not  forfeit  their  great  mission  and 
sacrifice  it  to  their  selfish  purpose."  That  、ve  may  have  a look 
into  his  ways  of  training  his  children,  we  give  here  one  of 
many  beautiful  letters  he  wrote  to  his  granddaughters.  It  was 
addressed  to  the  eldest  of  them  when  she  was  leaving  her 
paternal  mansion  to  join  her  consort  in  the  metropolis. 

" Throe  influences  make  a  man  ；  his  parents,  his  teacher,  and 
his  master.   Each  is  unfathomable  in  beneficence,  but  the  parents 

excel  all  others  Our  being  in  this  universe  we  owe  to  our 

parents.  That  this  body  is  a  part  of  theirs  should  never  be  for- 
gotten. In  thy  service  to  them,  therefore,  comport  thyself  with 
a  heart  that  dissoniblos  not  ；  for  if  sincerity  reside  there  (in 
heart),  even  though  thou  miss  the  mark,  thou  art  not  far  from 
it.    Think  not  a  tiling  is  out  of  thy  power  because  of  thy  lack 

in  wisdom.    Sincerity  makes  up  the  lack  thereof  The 

ruling  of  a  dominion  may  appear  a  stupendous  task  to  thee. 
But  know  that  the  '  root  ，  of  a  dominion  is  in  its  "wel レ ordered 
families.  And  there  can  be  no  ordered  families  without  the 
right  relation  of  the  wife  to  her  husband.    The  source  in  disorcUr, 

how  canst  thou  expect  a  、vd レ ordered  stream?  

In  thy  youthful  womanhood,  it  is  very  natural  that  thy  mind 
should  often  be  taken  up  with  the  matter  of  dress.  But  forsake 
not  the  frugal  habits  thou  hast  been  taiieht.  Devote  thyself  to 
silk-^vorni  raising  and  other  womanly  industries  ；  and  at  the 
same  time  feed  thy  mind  with  poems  and  books  of  poetry.  Seek 
not  culture  and  onlightonment  for  their  own  sake.  The  aim  of 
all  knowledge  is  to  lead  us  into  Avays  of  virtue,    boioct  such 
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knowledge  therefore  as  shall  teach  thee  to  do  good  and  avoid 
evil.    Poetry  softens  the  heart.    With  it  the  moon  and  flowers 

abase  us  not,  but  our  sentiments  are  lifted  up  thereby  

 Thy  husband  is  to  teach  the  people  as  their 

father,  and  thou  art  to  love  them  as  their  mother.  Then  they 
honour  you  both  as  their  parents  ；   and  what  joys  can  excel 

this?  

" To  repeat  the  same  things  to  thee,  serve  thy  parents-in-law 
with  all  fidelity,  and  comfort  them.  With  obedience  to  thy  lord 
and  husband  in  all  quietness,  may  your  prosperity  know  no 
end,  and  may  my  daughter  be  honoured  as  a  virtuous  woman 
worthy  of  the  land  that  gave  her  birth. 

" On  My  Belo red  Daughter's  Leaving  for  the  Metropolw  : 

When  Spring  overtaketh  thee, 

And  raiment  of  flowers  thou  putt'^st  on， 

Forget  not  Winter  thou  hast  had. 

In  thy  father's  mountain-home. 

Harnnori." 

The  hard-working  abstemious  man  enjoyed  continuous  health 
of  three-score  years  and  ten.  He  had  his  early  hopes  mostly 
realized  ； ― saw  his  clan  firmly  established,  his  people  well  sup- 
plied, and  his  whole  dominion  abundantly  replenished.  The 
elan  that  had  not  been  able  to  raise  five  pieces  of  gold  by  their 
united  effort,  could  now  raise  ten  thousands  at  a  moment's 
notice.  The  end  of  such  a 】nan  could  not  be  anything  but 
peace.  On  the  19th  of  March,  the  5th  year  of  Bunsei  (1822), 
he  breathed  his  last.  "  The  people  wept  as  if  they  had  lost  their 
good  grandparents.  The  lamentations  of  all  classes  no  pen 
couicl  describe.  On  the  day  of  his  funeral,  tens  of  thousands  of 
mourners  filled  the  way-side.  Hands  clasped,  and  heads  all 
bowed,  deep  waitings  went  up  from  them  all.  and  even  mountains, 
rivers,  and  plants,  joined  in  the  universal  sorrow." 

「And  we  too,  with  our  improved  machineries  of  government, 
with  Beiitham-and-Mill  with  economics,  Philosophical  Criticisms 
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and  "  Christian  standard  of  Morality/' ― we  too  with  all  these  and 
much  else,  miss  the  soul  who  once  was  a  reality  among  us,  by 
his  "  parent's  beneficence."  VThat  he  accomplished  in  his  life- 
time we  never  shall  even  though  we  wrangle  constitutionally  till 
the  end  of  the  time.  Because  we  have  not  enough  of  Yozans 
to  take  care  of  us,  we  bid  farewell  to  the  Feudal  System,  and 
imitated  and  adopted  tho  ballot-box  system  of  the  Western  in- 
vention. But  when  rogues  are  no  more,  and  all  rulers  become 
Yozans,  then  shall 、ve  have  New  Feudalism  established  among 
and  we  all  shall  have  enough  and  not  lack;  and  shall  rejoice 
and  never  Aveop.] 


NINOMIYA  SONTOK.— A  PEASANT  SAINT. 

L— JAPANESE  AGRICULTURE  IX  THE  BEGINNING 
OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

"AGRICULTURE  is  tlio  ground -basis  of  the  national  ex- 
istence ，， ； essentially  so  in  a  country  like  ours,  where,  despite  all 
its  maritime  and  commercial  advantages,  the  main  support  of  the 
people  comes  from  its  soil.  Natural  fertility  alone  cannot  support 
so  immense  a  population  upon  so  limited  an  area, —— 48,000.000 
upon  150，000  s ト miles,  only  20  per  cent  of  which  are  cultivable. 
The  land  must  be  made  to  yield  its  maximum,  and  human 
genius  and  industry  must l>e  exerted  to  the  utmost  for  that  end. 
W(、  consider  Japanese  agriculture  to  be  the  most  remarkable  of 
tho  kind  in  tho  world.  Every  clod  of  earth  receives  thoughtful 
】 ル飞 nipiilation,  and  to  ovory  plaiitlet  tliat  starts  from  the  ground 
is  given  a  earc  and  attention  well  nigh  bordering  upon  parental 
affection.  The  science  we  lacked  in  we  supplied  with  strenuous 
industry,  and  as  a  result  we  have  13,000,000  acres  of  cultivated 
surface,  kept  with  all  the  nicety  and  perfection  of  market-gardens. 

Such  a  high  degree  of  oultivation  is  possible  only  by  more 
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than  ordinary  industry  on  the  people's  part.  A little  negligence 
is  sure  to  call  in  desolation  of  the  most  unattractive  character. 
We  know  of  nothing  so  disheartening  as  a  once  cultivated  field 
abandoned  by  human  labor.  Without  the  vigor  and  luxuriance 
of  the  primitive  forest;  the  desolation  of  the  deserted  field  is 
that  of  black  despair.  For  ten  men  who  would  dare  to  break 
up  the  virgin  soil,  not  one  will  apply  himself  to  recover  the 
abandoned  land.  While  the  Americas  invite  the  thrifty  nations 
of  the  world  J  Babylon  remains  as  a  habitation  of  rnvls  and 
scorpions. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Japanese  agricul- 
ture was  in  a  most  lamentable  state.  The  long-continued  peace 
of  two-hundred  years  brought  in  luxuries  and  dissipation  among 
men  of  all  classes,  and  indolence  thus  introduced  had  immediate 
effects  upon  the  cultivated  fields.  In  many  places,  the  revenue 
from  land  decreased  by  two-thirds.  Thistles  and  bushes  invaded 
the  once  productive  fields,  and  what  little  was  left  in  cultiva- 
tion had  to  boar  all  the  feudal  dues  levied  from  the  land. 
Village  after  village  wore  an  aspect  of  utter  desolation.  Honest 
labor  becoming  too  onerous^  men  betook  themselves  to  dishonest 
ways.  From  the  kind  earth  they  ceased  to  look  for  her  ever 
bounteous  gifts,  and  by  cheating  and  defrauding  one  another 
they  sought  to  acquire  what  little  they  needed  to  sustain  their 
ill-doomed  existence.  The  whole  cause  of  their  evils  was  moral, 
and  Nature  refusing  to  reward  her  ignoble  sons,  brought  about 
all  the  miseries  that  befell  the  land.  Then  was  born  a  man 
whose  spirit  was  in  league  with  Xature's  laws. 

IT.— BOYHOOD. 

！ N'^nomiya  KmjirOj  surname d  Sontok  (Admirer  of  Virtue),  was 
born  in  the  seventh  year  of  Tenmei  (1787).  His  father  was  a 
farmer  of  very  small  means  in  an  obscure  village  in  the  province 
of  Sagami,  notable,  however,  among  his  neighbors  for  his  charity 
and  public  spirit.    At  the  age  of 16,  Sontok,  with  his  two  little 
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brothers,  was  orphaned,  and  the  conference  of  his  relatives 
decided  upon  the  dissolution  of  his  poor  family,  and  he,  the 
eldest,  was  placed  under  the  custody  of  one  of  his  paternal 
uncles.  Here  the  lad's  whole  endeavor  was  to  be  as  little 
burdensome  to  his  uncle  as  possible.  He  lamented  that  he 
could  not  do  a  man's  part,  and  to  make  up  what  he  in  his 
youth  could  not  accomplish  in  daytime,  he  would  work  till  very 
late  at  midnight.  Then  came  a  thought  to  him  that  he  would 
not  grow  up  to  be  an  illiterate  man,  an  "  open-blind  "  to  the 
wisdoms  of  ancients.  So  he  procured  a  copy  of  Confucius' 
Great  Learning,  and  in  the  depth  of  night  after  the  day's  full 
work,  he  applied  himself  assiduously  to  his  classical  study.  But 
soon  his  uncle  found  him  at  his  study,  tsharply  reprimanded 
him  for  the  use  of  precious  oil  for  work  from  which  he  (the 
uncle)  could  not  derive  any  benefit,  and  could  see  no  practical 
good  to  the  youth  himself.  Sontok  considered  his  uncle's  resent- 
ment reasonable,  and  gave  up  his  study  till  he  could  have  oil  of 
his  own  to  burn.  So  the  next  spring,  he  broke  up  a little  land 
that  belonged  to  nobody,  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  and  there 
planted  some  rape-seed  and  gave  all  of  his  holidays  to  the 
raising  of  this  crop  of  his  own.  At  the  end  of  one  year,  he 
had  a large  bagful  of  the  seed,  the  product  of  his  own  hand， 
and  received  directly  from  Nature  as  a  reward  of  his  honest 
labor.  He  took  the  seed  to  a  neighbouring  oil-factory,  had  it 
exchanged  for  a  few  gallons  of  the  oil,  and  was  glad  beyond 
expression  that  he  could  now  resume  his  study  without  drawing 
from  his  uncle's  store.  Triumphantly  he  returned  to  his  night- 
lesson,  not  without  some  hope  of  words  of  applause  from  his 
uncle  for  patience  and  industry  such  as  his.  But  no  ！  the 
uncle  said  that  the  youth's  time  was  also  his,  seeing  that  he 
supported  him,  and  that  he  could  not  afford  to  let  any  of  his 
men  engage  in  so  unprofitable  a  work  as  book-reading.  Sontok 
again  thinks  his  uncle  is  reasonable,  follows  his  behest,  una 
goes  to  mat-weaving  and  sanda レ making  after  the  day's  heavy 
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work  upon  the  farm  is  done.  Since  then,  his  studies  were 
prosecuted  on  his  way  to  and  from  hiils  ^hereunto  he  was 
daily  sent  to  fetch  hay  and  fuel  for  his  uncle's  household. 

His  holidays  were  his,  and  he  was  not  one  to  throw  them 
away  for  iimusements.  His  experiment  with  the  rape-seed  taught 
him  the  value  of  earnest  labor,  and  he  wished  to  renew  his 
experiment  upon  a larger  scale.  He  found  in  his  village  a  spot 
changed  into  a  marsh-pond  by  a  recent  flood,  whereiii  was  a 
capital  opportunity  for  him  to  employ  his  holidays  for  useful 
purposes.  He  drained  the  pond,  levelled  its  bottom,  and  pre- 
pared it  for  a  snug  little  rice-field.  There  he  planted  some 
seedlings  that  he  picked  out  of  the  surplus  usually  cast  away 
by  farmers,  and  bestowed  upon  them  a  summer's  watchful  care. 
The  autumn  brought  him  a  bagful (2  bushels)  of  golden  grain, 
and  we  can  imagine  the  joy  of  our  orphan-boy  who  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life  had  his  life-stuff  provided  him  as  a  reward 
for  his  humble  effort.  The  crop  he  gathered  that  autumn  was 
the  fund  upon  which  he  started  his  eventful  career.  Ti'ue，  in- 
dependent man  was  he  ！  He  learnt  that  Xature  is  faitliful  to 
honest  sons  of  toil,  and  all  his  subsequent  reforms  were  based 
upon  this  simple  principle  that  Nature  reivardeth  abundantly  them 
that  obey  her  laws. 

A  few  years  afterward  he  left  his  uncle's  house,  and  witli 
what  little  grain  he  gathered  with  his  own  hand  out  of  the 
mere  refuse 丄 ands  he  discovered  and  improved  in  his  village, 
he  returned  to  his  paternal  cottage  now  deserted  for  many  years. 
With  his  patience,  faith,  and  industry,  nothing  stood  in  his 
way  in  his  attempt  to  convert  chaos  and  desolation  into  order 
and  productivity.  Declivities  of  hills,  waste  spots  on  river-banks, 
roadsides,  marshes,  all  added  wealth  and  substance  to  turn,  and 
before  many  years  he  was  a  man  of  no  little  means,  respected 
by  his  entire  neighborhood  for  his  exemplary  economy  and 
industry.  He  conquered  all  things  for  himself,  and  he  was 
ready  to  help  others  to  make  similar  conquests  for  themselves. 
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11】. 一THE  TEST  OF  HIS  .ABILITY. 

His  fame  daily  increasing,  his  wortli  was  recognized  by  the 
Lord  of  Odawara,  whose  subject  he  、、'as，  and  who  as  the  then 
Prime-Minister  of  the  Tycoon's  Government,  wielded  an  in- 
fluence second  to  none  in  the  Empire.  So  valuable  a  subject 
was  not  to  be  left  buried  in  the  obscurity  of  vilJage  life  ；  but 
in  the  society  of  his  time,  when  class-distinctions  were  so  strong, 
the  promotion  of  a  peasant  to  any  position  of  influence  was 
possible  only  when  he  gave  unmistakable  evidence  of  extraordi- 
nary ability,  enough  to  silence  popular  protest  that  was  sure  to 
be  brought  against  any  such  infraction  of  regular  social  routine. 
The  job  that  was  selected  for  this  purpose  Avas  of  most  disap- 
pointing nature  to  any  but  one  of  Sontok's  indomitable  patience. 
Among  the  feudal  possessions  of  the  Lord  of  OdaAvara  were  the 
three  villages  of  Monoi,  Yokota，  and  Tosho  in  the  province  of 
Shimotzuke,  which,  through  the  negkct  of  several  generations, 
had  gone  into  fearful  desolation.  The  three  villages  once  count- 
ed 450  families,  and  tendered  as  their  annual  feudal  dues  10,000 
bags  (SOjOOO  bushel め of  rice  to  their  rightful  Lord.  But  now 
that  wild  Nature  invaded  their  fields,  and  badger.^  and  foxes 
shared  habitations  Avith  men,  the  population  numbered  only 
one-third  of  wliat  it  had  b (や n，  and  2,01^0  bags  Ave  re  the  utmost 
that  would  be  levied  from  the  impoverished  farmers.  "With 
poverty  came  moral  degradation,  and  the  once  thrifty  villages 
Mere  now  dens  of  gamblers.  Their  restoration  was  attempted 
several  times  ；  but  neither  money  nor  authority  was  of  any 
avail  Avhen  the  villagers  themselves  were  confirmed  thieves 
and  idlers.  A  more  sanguine  master  might  have  determined 
upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  entire  population ,  and  by  the  im- 
portation of  new  and  more  virtuous  labor,  might  have  begun 
to  recover  the  fields  left  desolate  by  his  indolent  subjects. 

But,  these  villages,  if  good  for  no  purpose^  jutt  served  the 
purpose  whicn  the  Lord  of  Odawara  had  in  view.    A  man  who 
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could  restore  these  villages  to  their  original  wealth  and  pros- 
perity might  be  entrusted  with  the  restoration  of  all  deserted 
villages  (of  which  there  Avcre  a  great  many)  in  the  country  ； 
and  he  who  succeeded  where  all  before  him  liad  failed  might 
be  brought  before  the  public  as  their  rightful  leader,  and  be 
clothed  、vith  proper  authority  without  fear  of  discontent  from 
the  titled  classes.  This  was  the  job  then  which  Sontok  was 
prevailed  upon  by  his  master  to  undertake.  The  peasant  de- 
clined the  honor  upon  the  ground  of  his  humble  birth  and  his 
total  inability  for  a  Avork  of  so  public  a  nature  ； ― he  a  poor 
tiller  of  the  soil，  and  the  utmost  he  expected  to  accompiisn  in 
his  life  was  the  restoration  of  his  own  family-property,  and  that 
not  by  his  ability,  but  by  the  inherited  merits  of  his  ancestors. 
For  throe  long  years  the  Lord  insisted  upon  his  demand  from 
his  subject,  who  as  persistently  maintained  his  modesty  and 
request  for  peaceful  domesticity  under  his  own  thatched  roof. 
When,  however^  the  importunities  of  his  worthy  superior  were 
no  longer  to  be  resisted,  Sontok  asked  for  permission  to  care- 
fully examine  the  situation  of  the  villages  he  was  to  revive. 
Thither  he  wont  upon  his  own  feet,  a  distance  of 130  miles, 
and  for  months  remained  among  the  people,  vir^iting  them  from 
house  to  house,  and  carefully  watching  their  ways  of  living  ； 
made  a  close  study  of  the  nature  of  the  soil，  the  extent  of 
Avilderness,  drainage,  possible  means  of  irrigation ,  etc.,  and 
gathered  all  the  data  for  making  his  full  estimate  for  the  pos- 
sible restoration  of  the  deserted  district.  His  report  to  the 
Lord  of  O  da  war  a  Avas  most  discom'aging  ；  but  the  case  was  not 
one  to  be  wholly  given  up.  "  The  art  of  love  (仁術) alone  can 
restore  peace  and  abundance  to  those  poor  people/'  said  he  in 
his  report.  "  Grants  in  money,  or  release  Irom  taxes,  will  in 
no  way  help  them  in  their  distress.  Indeed,  one  secret  of  their 
salvation  lies  in  withdrawing  all  iKonetary  help  from  them. 
Such  help  only  induces  avarice  and  indolence,  and  is  a  fruitful 
source  of  dissensions  among  the  people.    The  wilderness  must  be 
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opened  by  its  own  resources,  and  poverty  must  be  made  to  rescue 
itself.  Let  my  Lord  be  satisfied  Avith  the  revenue  that  can  be 
reasonably  expected  from  his  famished  district,  and  expect  no 
more  from  it.  Should  one  tern ネ of  such  a  fit  Id  yield  two  bags 
of  rice,  one  bag  should  go  to  the  sustenance  of  the  people,  and 
the  other  to  the  fund  for  the  opening-up  of  the  rest  of  the 
wilderness.  In  this  way  alone  was  this  our  fruitful  Nippon 
opened  to  cultivation  in  the  days  of  the  gods.  All  was  wilder- 
ness then  ；  and  without  any  outside  help,  by  their  own  efforts, 
with  the  land's  own  resources,  they  made  nelcis,  gardens,  roads, 
and  citieSj  as  、ve  see  them  now.  Love,  diligence,  soK-help, ― in 
the  strict  enforcement  of  these  virtues  lies  the  hope  of  these 
villages  ；  and  I  should  not  Avonder,  if,  ten  years  from  this  date, 
with  patient  application  of  ourselves  in  the  ^vork  with  all  sin- 
cerity,  we  bring  them  back  to  their  original  prosperity.'' 

Bolclj  reasonable,  inexpensive  plan  ！  Who  Avill  not  consent  to 
such  a  plan  ？  Seldom  was  such  a  scheme  ol  restoration  of  vil- 
lages ever  proposed,  making  moral  forces  prominent  factors  in 
reforms  of  economic  kind.  It  was  the  economic  application  of 
Faith.  The  man  had  a  tincture  of  Puritanic  blood  in  liim  ；  or 
rather  he  was  a  genuine  Japanese  undeliled  yet  by  the  Great- 
est-Happiness-Philosophy of  the  Occidental  importation.  He 
also  found  men  who  believed  in  his  、vords ；，  his  good  Lord  the 
first  of  all.  How  did  tlie  We メ tern  "  civilization  "  change  us 
within  a  hundred  years  or  so  I 

The  plan  was  adopted,  and  our  peasant-moralist  was  to  be  the 
virtual  governor  of  these  villages  for  ten  years.  But  sad  was  he 
to  leave  the  restorative  work  of  his  ancestral  property  only 
half -completed.  To  a  man  of  his  ardent  sincerity  anything  but 
a  Avhole-soulecl  devotion  to  any  enterprise  is  sin  ；  and  now  that 
he  undertakes  a  public  work,  his  private  interests  are  to  be 
wholly  disrrgarded.    "He  that  、vouM  save  the  hoivus  of  thou- 

*  Tan  is  about  one-fourth  of  au  a" re. 
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sands  can  do  so  only  at  the  expense  of  his  own  home/'  he  says 
to  himself.  He  gets  his  wife's  consent  to  the  sacrifice  of  their 
cherished  hope,  tells  all  of  his  decisions  "  audibly  at  his  ances- 
tors' graves/'  finishes  up  his  home,  and  like  a  man  bound  for 
another  world,  he  leaves  his  native  village,  "  burning  all  ships 
behind  him,"  and  enters  upon  the  task  he  so  boldly  guaranteed 
to  his  Lord  and  countrymen. 

With  the  details  of  his  battles  Avith  AvildernosSj  and  ^\'i!dness 
of  his  people's  heart,"  、ve  will  not  concern  ourselves  at  present. 
Of  arts  and  poLcies  he  had  none.  His  simple  faith  was  this, 
that  "the  sincerUy  of  a  single  soul  is  strong  enough  to  move  both 
heaven  and  earth."  He  denied  to  himself  all  sweet  things,  put 
on  nothing  but  cotton  stiiflfe,  never  ate  at  his  people's  houses, 
slept  only  two  hours  a  (lav,  was  in  the  field  before  any  of  his 
men  \vas，  remained  there  till  all  left,  and  himself  endured  the 
hardest  of  lots  that  befell  liis  poor  villagers.  He  judged  his 
msn  with  the  same  standard  with  which l:e  judged  liimself, —— 
the  sincerity  of  motive.?.  With  him  the  best  laborer  is  not  he 
who  does  most  work,  but  one  who  works  with  the  noblest 
motive.  A  man  was  recommended  to  him  as  the  harde.-^t 
worker,  one  who  did  three  men'.s  work,  the  most  affable  fellow, 
etc.  To  all  such  recommendations  our  peasant-governor  was 
for  a long  time  indifferent  ；  but  when  pressed  by  his  associates 
for  the  due  reward  of  this  "  affable  fellow,"  Sontok  called  the 
man  to  himself,  and  required  of  him  to  perform  the  day's  labor 
in  his  presence  in  the  same  way  that  he  was  reported  to  do  it 
before  other  officers.  The  man  owned  his  inability  to  do  so, 
and  straightway  confessed  the  sinister  motive  he  had  in  forcing 
himself  to  threemen's  labor  before  the  eyes  of  the  attending 
officials.  The  governor  knew  by  his  own  experience  the  limit 
of  a  man's  capacity,  ami  he  Avas  not  to  be  deceived  by  any 
such  report  like  that.  The  man  was  punished,  and  sent  back 
to  the  field  with  due  admonition  for  his  hypocrisy. 

Another  amone*  his  laborers  "'as  an  need  man,  hardly  cciual 
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to  one  man's  c:qmcity.  He  was  always  found  working  at 
stumps, ― a  toilsome  job，  not  the  kind  of  work  that  can  make 
much  show.  There  he  avouicI  work  even  Avhen  others  Avere  at 
rest,  with  an  evident  contentment  in  the  lot  he  chose  for  him- 
self. " Stump-digger  ，，  they  called  him，  and  very  little  notice 
was  taken  of  him.  But  the  governor's  eyes  were  upon  him. 
On  a  certain  pay-day,  when，  as  was  usual  with  our  governor, 
judgement  was  passed  upon  each  laborer  according  to  his  merit 
and  share  in  the  work,  the  man  who  was  called  up  for  the 
highest  honor  and  reward  was  no  other  than  the  "  stump-dig- 
ger ，， himself,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  all,  and  to  none 
more  than  to  the  man  himself.  He  was  to  have  tifteen  pieces 
of  gokl  (about  $  /o)  besides  his  regular  Avages, ― an  immense 
sum  of  money  when  a laborer  earned  only  twenty  cents  a  day. 
" I，  my  Lord,"  exclaimed  the  old  man,  "am  not  worthy  of 
even  one  man's  hire,  seeing  that  I  am  advanced  in  age，  and  am 
far  behind  others  in  the  work  I  have  accomplished.  Your 
lordship  must  be  mistaken.  For  conscience's  sake，  the  gold  is 
not  mine." — "  Xot  so/'  gravely  remarked  the  governor.  "  You 
worked  where  no  body  else  liked  to  work.  For  men's  obser- 
vations you  cared  not,  and  you  aimed  only  at  real  service  t<> 
our  villages.  Stumps  you  removed  cleared  obstructions,  and 
our  work  was  greatly  facilitated  thereby.  If  I  reward  not  such 
as  you,  by  what  other  ways  shall I  carry  on  the  work  that  is 
yet  before  】ne.  The  gift  is  fiom  heaven  to  reward  your  honesty. 
Accept  it  with  thankfulness^  and  use  it  to  add  comforts  to  your 
age.  Xothing  makes  me  rejoice  more  than  the  recognition  of 
such  an  honesty  as  yours." 

The  man  weeps  like  a  child,  "  his  sleeves  wet  almost  to  be 
wringed."  Whole  villages  nre  impressed.  One  godlike  has 
appeared  among  them.,  one  who  】e、vardeth  openly  the  virtue 
that  is  done  in  secret. 

Oppositions  he  had  many,  but  those  he  removed  by  "  arts  of 
】ove.，，    Once  it  took  the  patience  and  forbearance  of  three  years 
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to  reconcile  to  him  and  his  ways  of  doing,  a  man  Avhom  the 
Lord  of  Odawara  sent  as  his  associate.  One  of  his  villagers  was 
an  incorrigible  idler,  and  a  vehement  opposer  to  all  of  his  plans. 
The  man's  house  was  in  a  tottering  state,  and  his  poverty  he 
would  recount  to  his  neighbors  as  a  sure  sign  of  the  weakness 
of  the  new  administration.  It  happened  that  a  certain  of  the 
governor's  household  was  under  the  man's  manure-shed,  、vhich， 
by  the  negligence  of  many  years,  was  in  so  rotten  a  state  that 
a  slight  touch  brought  it  down  to  the  ground.  The  mini's 
wrath  knew  no  end.  "With  a  club  he  came  out,  gave  a  blow 
or  two  to  the  suppliant  transgressor,  and  pursued  after  liiin  till 
he  reached  his  master's  house.  There  in  the  front  of  the 
governor  s  gate  the  man  stood,  and  recited  to  the  hearing  of  a 
large  crowd  that  gathered  around  liim,  the  severe  ills  he  suffer- 
ed, and  the  governor's  inability  to  give  peace  and  order  to  the 
district.  Sontok  ordered  the  man  to  his  presence,  and  in  the 
mildest  possible  way,  begged  forgiveness  for  his  servant  s  trans- 
gi-ession,  and  continued  : 

" Seeing  that  your  manure-shed  was  in  so  fragile  a  state,  I 
am  afraid  your  residence  also  is  not  in  the  best  of  conaitions." 

" You  know  I  am  a  poor  man,"  the  man  bluntly  replied, 
" and  I  am  unable  to  repair  my  house." 

" So，"  was  the  gentle  answer  of  the  moralist.  "  How  is  it 
then  if  we  send  men  to  repair  it  for  you  ？  Will  you  give  your 
consent  to  it  ？ " 

Taken  with  surpri  o,  and  already  a  sense  of  shame  coining 
over  him,  the  man  replied. 

" Could  I  object  to  so  kind  a  proposal ？  That  is  a 】:ne:cy 
too  great  for  m ひ-，， 

He  was  at  once  sent  back  to  his  Lome,  to  pull  doAvn  the 
old  house,  and  to  prepare  the  ground  for  the  erection  of  the 
new.  The  next  day,  the  governor's  men  appeared  with  all 
preparations  for  the  new  structure,  and や- it 上: lin  a  few  weeks 
there  was  finished  one  of  the  nicest-looking  houses  in  the  whole 
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neighborhood.  The  manure-shed  also  was.  repaired,  so  that  it 
could  stand  any  man's  touch.  The  worst  of  the  villagers  was 
thus  brought  down.  Ever  afterward  none  remained  more  faith- 
ful to  the  governor  than  this  man.  Tears  always  gushed  out 
when  he  told  afterward  of  the  real  humiliation  he  experienced 
then. 

Once  discontent  became  general  among  the  villagers,  and  no 
" art  of  love  ，，  could  subdue  it.  Our  governor  thought  he  him- 
self was  to  be  blamed  for  all  such.  "  Heaven  punishes  thus 
my  Jack  in  sincerity/'  he  said  to  himself.  One  day  he  disap- 
peared suddenly  from  among  his  people,  and  they  all  became 
uneasy  about  his  whereabout.  Some  days  after  it  wns  found 
that  he  had  resorted  to  a  distant  Buddhist  temple,  there  to 
pray  and  to  meditate,  but  chiefly  to  fast  for  one-and-twenty  days, 
that  he  might  be  furnished  "with  mo:e  sincerity  in  leading"  his 
people.  Men  were  sent  thither  to  entreat  him  for  his  speedy 
return,  as  his  absence  meant  anarchy  among  his  people,  who 
now  had  learnt  that  they  could  not  get  along  without  him. 
The  term  of  his  fasting  over,  he  strengthened  himself  with  a 
slight  】iieal，  and  "  the  day  after  his  three  weeks'  abstinence  from 
food  he  walked  twenty-five  miles  to  his  villages,  rejoicing  in 
his  】ieai't  to  hear  of  the  repentance  of  his  people."  The  in  an 
must  have  had  an  iron  constitution  with  him. 

With  several  years'  unabated  diligence,  economy,  and  above 
all, " arts  of  love,"  the  wilderness  had  fairly  departed,  and 
something  like  tolerable  p"oductivity  began  to  return.  The 
governor  invited  immigrants  from  other  provinces,  and  them 
he  treated  with  more  consideration  than  he  did  the  native- 
born  inhabitants,  "  because,"  said  he,  "  strangers  need  more 
kindness  from  us  than  our  OAvn  children.''  To  him  the  com- 
plete restoration  of  any  district  does  not  ni( an  the  mere  return 
of  fertility  to  the  soil,  but  "  provisions  enough  for  ten  years  of 
scarcity."  Therein  he  folloAvod  literally. the  Avoids  of  a  Chinese 
sage  who  said,  "A  country  without  nine  years'  provisions  is  in 
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danger  ；  and  that  without  three  years'  is  no  country  at  all." 
According  to  the  views  of  our  peasant-saint^  then，  the  proudest 
of  nations  of  now-a-days  is  "  no  nation  at  all." ― But  famine  set 
in  before  these  provisions  "'ere  made.  The  year  1833  was  one 
of  great  distress  to  all  the  north-eastern  provinces.  Sontok 
foretold  the  year's  poor  harvest  when  eating  an  eggplant  fruit 
in  summer.  He  said  that  it  tasted  very  much  like  that  of 
autumn,  an  evident  sign  that  "  the  sun  had  already  spent  forth 
its  rays  for  the  year."  He  at  once  gave  orders  to  his  people 
to  sow  millet  at  the  rate  of  a  tan  to  a  family,  so  as  to  supply 
the  deficiency  of  the  rice-crop  of  the  year.  This  was  done  ； 
and  the  year  following,  when  scarcity  reigned  throughout  the 
neighboring  provinces,  not  a  single  family  in  the  three  villages 
under  SontoK's  supervision  suffered  from  lack.  "  The  ways  of 
sincerity  can  know  beforehand/'  Our  governor  was  a  prophet 
as  well. 

At  the  end  of  the  promised  ten  years,  the  once  poorest  land 
in  the  empire  became  the  most  orclei'ly，  the  best  provided,  and 
as  far  as  its  natural  fertility  went,  the  most  productive  district 
in  the  whole  country.  Not  only  were  the  villages  inade  to 
yield  a  revenue  of  10,000  bags  of  rice  as  in  their  former  days 
of  prosperity,  but  they  had  now  several  granaries  well-filled 
with  substantial  grain  to  provide  for  many  years  of  scarcity  ； 
and  we  are  glad  to  acid  that  the  governor  himself  had  several 
thousand  pieces  of  gold  left  for  himself  which  he  was  to  freely 
use  for  philanthropic  purposes  in  after  yearns.  His  fame  no、、' 
spread  far  and  wide,  and  nobles  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
sent  in  messengers  to  ask  his  instructions  for  the  restoration  of 
desolated  villages  in  their  provinces.  Never  before  had  sincerity 
alone  given  so  prominent  a  result.  So  simple,  so  cheap,  a  man 
with  Heaven  alone  can  accomplish  so  much.  The  moral  impres- 
sions of  Sontok^s  first  public  achievement  was  tremendous  upon 
the  indolent  community  of  his  time. 
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IV.— INDIVIDUAL  HELPS. 

Before  speaking  of  his  other  public  services  to  his  country, 
let  me  narrate  here  soinething  of  the  friendly  help  he  was 
called  upon  to  offer  to  his  buffering  fellow  men.  Himself  a 
wholly  self-made  man,  he  knew  of  no  case  Avhich  industry  and 
sincerity  of  heart  could  not  bring  up  to  independence  and  self- 
respect.  " The  universe  moves  on  and  on,  and  a  stop  there  is 
not  in  the  growth  of  all  things  around  us.  If  but  a  man 
conforms  himself  to  this  law  of  everlasting  growth,  and  with  it 
ceases  not  to  work,  poverty,  though  he  seeks  it,  is  impossible." 
So  he  said  to  a  group  of  poverty-stricken  farmers,  who,  com- 
plaining of  the  misgovernment  of  their  feudal  lord,  were  on 
the  point  of  leaving  their  ancestral  homes,  and  came  to  Sontok 
for  his  guidance  and  instructions.  "  A  hand-plough  shall I  give 
each  of  you/'  he  continued,  "and  if  you  adopt  my  way,  and 
abide  by  it,  I  assure  you,  with  it  you  can  make  a  paradise  out 
of  your  desolated  field,  pay  back  all  your  debts,  and  can  rejoice 
once  more  in  plenty,  without  seeking  fortune  outside  of  your 
own  land."  The  men  did  so,  accepted  "  a  hand-plough  each  " 
from  the  saint's  hand,  went  earnestly  to  work  as  he  advised, 
and  in  a  few  years  got  back  all  they  had  lost  and  more.  [In 
this  God-given  Universe,  with  kind  Earth  to  serve  him,  and 
merciful  Heaven  to  bless,  a  man  with  a  "  hand-plough  each  ，， 
can  start  his  life,  and  be  happy  and  independent.  Sontok 
started  his  life  so,  and  is  now  a  respectable  man.  Why  not 
they,  and  why  not  we  ？] 

A  village-mayor  who  had  entirely  lost  his  influ'?nce  with  his 
people  came  to  Sontok  for  his  wisdom.  The  saint's  answer 
was  the  simplest  that  could  be  imagined,  "  Because  love  of  self 
is  strong  in  you,"  he  saia.  "  Selnsimess  is  of  beasts  ；  and  a 
selfish  man  is  of  beast-kind.  You  can  have  influence  over 
your  people  only  by  giving  yourself  and  your  all  to  them." 

" How  can  I  do  so  ?  ，，  the  mayor  inquired. 
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" Sell  your  land,  your  house,  your  raiment,  your  all,"  was 
Sontok's  reply,  "  and  whatever  money  you  get  thereby  con- 
tribute to  the  village  fund,  and  give  yourself  wholly  to  the 
service  of  the  people." 

No  natural  man  can  easily  commit  himself  to  so  severe  a 
procedure  like  this.  The  mayor  asked  for  several  clays'  delay 
before  he  could  give  his  decision. 

When  told  that  the  sacrifice  was  altogether  too  much  for  him, 
Sontok  said  :  "  I  suppose  you  are  afraid  of  the  starvation  of 
your  family.  Think  you  that  if  you  do  your  part,  I，  your 
adviser,  know  not  how  to  do  my  part  ？ " 

The  man  returned,  and  did  as  was  instructed.  His  influence 
and  popularity  returned  at  once.  His  lack  for  a  time  his 
revered  instructor  supplied  out  of  his  own  store  ；  but  soon  the 
whole  village  came  to  the  mayor's  support,  and  within  a  short 
period,  he  was  a  wealthier  man  than  before.  [Xo  sacrifice  with 
reward  in  view  ；  but  reward  without  sacrifice  is  unthinkable.] 

A  rice-merchant  in  the  township  of  Fujisawa,  who  had  made 
a  considerable  fortune  by  selling  his  grain  at  high  prices  in  a 
year  of  scarcity,  came  very  near  to  bankruptcy  by  successive 
misfortunes  that  befell  his  family.  A  relative  of  his  was  an 
intimate  acquaintance  of  Sontok,  and  the  saint's  wisdom  was 
asked  to  devise  some  means  for  the  restoration  of  the  lost 
property.  Always  very  reluctant  to  confer  with  the  people  who 
had  personal  interests  in  view,  he  yielded  to  their  request  only 
a'-ter  long  importunity.  His  moral  diagnosis  of  the  man  re- 
vealed to  him  at  once  the  sole  cause  of  the  trouble.  "  The 
way  is  to  give  in  charity  all  you  have  left  now,"  Sontok  said, 
" and  to  begin  anew  with  your  bare  hand."  To  his  eye,  ill- 
gotten  fortune  was  no  fortune  at  all. A  thing  is  ours  only  as 
we  have  it  directly  from  Xature  by  conforming  ourselves  to  her 
righteous  laws.  The  man  lost  his  property  because  it  had  not 
been  originally  tns,  and  that  which  he  had  left  was  also  "  un- 
clean," and  hence  nothing  could  be  done  with  it  also. 
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Avarice  cannot  be  made  to  yield  itself  to  such  a  radical 
reform  without  long  and  painful  struggles.  But  the  reputation 
of  the  moral-physician  was  too  great  to  doubt  the  efficacy  of 
his  prescription,  and  his  advice  was  followed  to  the  amazement, 
and  (may  we  say)  consternation  of  all  his  friends  and  relatives. 
The  man  distributed  all  he  had  left,  amounting  to  700  pieces 
of  gold  ($  3,500)  among  his  townsmen,  and  he  himself  went  to 
rowing,  the  only  "  barehand  "  trade  he  was  acquainted  with 
from  his  boyhood.  We  can  easily  imagine  the  moral  effect  of 
such  a  decision  on  the  man's  part  both  upon  the  man  himself, 
and  upon  the  townsmen  at  large.  All  the  bitterness  against 
him  caused  by  his  avarice  was  removed  at  once，  and  those 
who  rejoiced  in  his  misfortunes  now  came  to  his  help,  and  he 
was  upon  his  oars  only  for  a  very  short  time.  Fortune  began 
to  simile  upon  him,  this  time  wifh  the  goo (レ、 vill  of  all  his  towns- 
men, and  we  are  told  that  nis latter  end  was  more  prosperous 
than  his  beginning.  Only  we  are  sorry  to  hear  that  with  age 
avarice  returned  to  him  once  more,  and  bis  last  days  were 
spent  in  penury.  Does  not  a  book  of  Confucius  say, " IM&ery 
and  happiness  come  not  by  themselves  ；  only  men  invite  them"? 

Our  teacher  was  not  an  easy  man  to  approach.  Strangers  of 
whatever  ranks  were  always  repulsed  at  his  gate  with  the 
customary  oriental  excuse  "  I  am  pressd  with  duty,''  Only  the 
most  importunate  could  get  a  hearing  from  mm.  Should  the 
inquirer's  patience  fail,  the  teacher  would  say,  "  My  time  of 
helping  him  is  not  come  yet."  Once  we  are  told  that  a  Bud- 
dhist priest,  who  came  a long  distance  walking  to  get  instruc- 
tion for  the  relief  of  his  parishioners,  was  bluntly  refused 
audience  ；  but  he  a  patient  man  spread  his  garment  upon  the 
ground  in  front  of  the  teacher's  house,  and  there  for  three 
days  and  nights  he  sat,  believing  that  by  penance  and  pertinac- 
ity, the  teacher  might  be  induced  to  give  him  a  hearing.  Bnt 
Sontok  Avas  extremely  wrotli  to  hear  that  "  dog-like  ，，  a  "  beg- 
gar-priest ，， sat  near  his  gate,  and  he  ordered  him  to  begone  at 
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once  and  "  pray  and  fast  for  people's  souls."  Such  a  treatment 
was  repeated  several  times  before  he  received  the  priest  in  con- 
fidence, and  this  v/as  he,  who,  in  after  years,  was  to  be  a  free 
recipient  of  his  gold,  wisdom,  and  friendship.  His  friendship 
was  always  very  costly  to  get,  but  when  once  procured,  nothing 
was  so  precious  and  lasting.  He  could  do  nothing  with  false 
insincere  men.  The  universe  and  its  laws  were  agaiiiv^t  such 
men,  and  nothing  in  his  power  or  any  man's  power  could 
rescue  them  from  misery  and  degradation.  Them  he  would  first 
reconcile  with  the  "  Reason  of  Heaven  and  Earth/'  and  then 
administer  to  them  whatever  human  helps  that  might  be  ab- 
solutely necessary.  "  Think  not  you  can  get  anything  else  than 
cucumber-fruit  when  you  plant  encumber.  The  thing  a  man 
planteth,  the  same  he  must  reap  also."  "  Sincerity  alone  can 
turn  misery  into  happiness  ；  arts  and  policies  avail  nothing ノ， 
" An  individual  soul  is  an  infinitesimally  small  thing  in  the 
universe,  but  its  sincerity  can  move  heaven  and  earth."  "  Duty 
is  duty  irrespective  its  result."  Sach  and  many  like  them  are 
the  precepts  with  Avhich  he  helped  out  many  a  struggling  soul 
that  came  to  him  foi'  guidance  and  deliverance.  Thus  he  stood 
between  Nature  and  man,  restoring  to  the  former  them,  who, 
through  their  moral  obliquity,  had  forfeited  the  right  she  so 
freely  bestowed  upon  them.  What  are  all  the  wisdoms  of  the 
West  that  have  recently  flooded  our  soil,  in  comparison  with 
an  evangel  suoh  as  this,  of  our  OAvn  kin  and  blood  ！ 

v.— PUBLIC  SERVICES  AT  LARGE. 
His  fiiitli  once  worked  out  in  the  restoration  of  tlic  three 
deserted  villages  in  the  province  of  Shimotzuke,  and  his  fame 
thus  indubitaoly  established,  he  became  an  object  of  constant 
interruption  by  nobles  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  He  fenced 
liimself  against  such  intrusions  by  his  usual  blunt  ways  of 
receiving  his  visitors,  but  such  as  endured  his  "  test  of  faith  ，， 
were  not  few,  and  tho.se  had  all  the  benefit  of  his  wise し' （mm'ils 
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and  practical  help.  During  his  life-time,  some  half-a-score 
nobles  representing  a  wide  extent  of  land  had  his  services  in 
improvement  of  their  impoverished  dominions,  and  the  number 
of  villages  likewise  benefited  was  innumerable.  Xear  the  end 
of  his  life  his  service  to  the  nation  became  go  invaluable  that 
he  was  employed  by  the  Central  Government  ；  but  the  homely 
nature  of  his  mission  made  him  appear  at  his  best  when  he 
was  among  his  own  class  of  poor  laborers,  unhampered  by  the 
official  and  social  conventionalities  of  the  titled  classes.  The 
wonder  is,  however,  that  he  a  peasant  of  the  meanest  birth 
and  the  simplest  culture  could  have  managed  himself  like  a 
"real  noble"  when  associating  with  "men  in  high  places." 

Naturally  his  own  Lord  of  Odawara  was  to  get  most  from 
him.  The  large  dominion  attached  to  the  castle-town  of  the 
same  name  was  placed  under  liis  supervision,  and  much  of  the 
desolated  and  waste  places  in  it  was  recovered  by  his  tireless 
industry  and  never-failing  "  arts  of  love."  The  great  famine  of 
1836  witnessed  one  of  his  most  signal  services  to  his  fellowmen. 
When  thousands  of  people  were  on  the  point  of  death  from 
starvation,  he  was  commissioned  by  his  Lord  (then  residing  in 
Yedo)  to  undertake  their  speedy  relief.  Sontok  hastened  to 
OdiiAvara,  then  a  journey  of  two  full  days,  and  asked  the  men 
iti authority  there  to  hand  him  the  key  to  open  the  castle- 
e^ranary  for  the  immediate  relief  of  the  starving:  people.  "  Not 
till  we  have  the  Lord's  written  permission/'  was  their  rather 
contemptuous  nnswei*.  "  All  right,  then,"  Sontok  responded. 
" But,  gentlemen,  seeing  that  during  the  interval  between  this 
and  the  arrival  of  the  written  permission  of  the  Lord  many 
more  of  our  starving  people  shall  die  of  hunger,  I  believe  it 
behooves  us  as  their  faithful  guardians  that  we  should  abstain 
from  food  as  they  are  now  doing,  and  should  stay  here  in  this 
office-room  fasting  till  the  return  of  your  messenger.  Thus  、ve 
may  learn  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  our  people's  suffering ノ， 
Four  days'  fasting  Avas  too  horrible  to  think  of  to  these  officers. 
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The  key  was  instantly  delivered  to  Sontok,  and  the  relief  was 
effected  at  once.  Would  that  all  guardians  of  people  of  what- 
ever clime  at  whatever  time  may  be  mindful  of  our  moralist's 
proposal  when  hunger  waits  at  the  people's  door,  and  officialism 
must  go  through  useless  formalities  before  it  can  bring  relief  to 
the  sufferers  ！ 

It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  he  delivered  his  famous 
discourse  upon  "  the  Ways  of  Famine-Relief  in  default  of 
Means  for  that  End,"  His  chief  audience  was  the  governor  of 
the  dominion  appointed  by  his  Lord  as  the  chief  executive  of 
the  provincial  government.  We  give  here  some  fragments  of 
the  discourr^e,  as  it  is  very  characteristic  of  the  man  who  gave  it. 

"' That  the  land  famishes,  the  granaries  are  empty,  and  the 
people  have  nothing  to  eat, ― whose  blame  is  this  but  that  of 
the  ruler  himself  ！  Is  he  not  intrusted  M'ith  Heaven's  children 
(天 民), and  is  it  not  his  mission  to  lead  them  into  good 
and  away  from  evil,  and  so  enable  them  to  live  and  abide  in 
peace  ？  For  this  service  which  is  expected  from  him  he  is  paid 
abundantly,  and  he  brings  up  his  family,  and  they  are  safe. 
But  now  that  his  people  are  reduced  to  hunger,  he  thinks  not 
himself  responsible  for  it : ― Gentleman,  I  know  of  nothing 
under  heaven  so  lamentable  as  this.  At  this  time,  should  he 
succeed  in  devising  some  means  of  relief,  "well ； but  if  not;  the 
ruler  should  confess  his  sin  before  Heaven,  and  himself  go  to 
voluntary  fasting  and  die  ！  Then  his  sub-officers, ― country- 
officers  after  him,  and  then  village-officers, ― they  also  should 
abstain  from  food  and  die,  for  they  too  have  neglected  their 
duty  and  brought  death  and  suffering  upon  the  people.  The 
moral  effect  of  such  sacrifices  upon  the  famished  people  will  be 
evident  at  once.  They  will  now  say  among  themselves  :  '  The 
governor  and  his  sub-officers  held  themselves  responsible  for  the 
distress  that  is  upon  us,  when  they  have  really  nothing  to 
blame  themselves  with.  Starvation  is  upon  us  because  of  our 
own  improvidence;  luxury,  and  extravagance  in  times  of  abun- 
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dance.  We  are  accountable  fur  the  lamentable  end  of  our 
honored  officers,  and  that  we  should  now  die  of  hunger  is 
entirely  proper.'  Thus  the  fear  of  famine  shall  depart,  and 
with  it  the  fear  of  death  also.  Their  mind  is  now  at  peace. 
Fear  once  gone,  abundance  of  food-supply  is  within  their  reach. 
The  rich  may  share  his  possession  "svith  the  poor  ；  or  they  may 
climb  mountains,  and  feed  upon  leaves  and  roots.  A  single 
year's  famine  cannot  exhaust  all  the  rice  and  millet  of  land, 
and  hills  and  mountains  have  tlieir  supply  of  green  things. 
The  nation  famishes  because  Fear  reigns  dominant  in  tlie  peo- 
ple's mind,  and  depriving  them  of  energy  too  seek  food,  causes 
them  to  die.  As  guns  fired  without  shots  often  bring  down  timid 
birds,  so  men  in  years  of  scarcity  are  astounded  u ま sound  of 
hxtnger,  and  die.  Therefore  let  the  leaders  of  the  people  die  first 
of  voluntary  starvation,  and  the  fear  of  hunger  shall  be 
dissipated  from  the  people's  heart,  and  they  all  shall  be  filled 
and  saved.  I  do  not  believe  you  need  wait  for  the  sacrifice  of 
your  county  and  village-officers  before  you  realize  the  result  you 
aim  at. ェ believe  the  sacrifice  of  the  governor  alone  is  suffi- 
cient for  this  purpose.  This,  gentlemen,  is  one  way  of  saving 
your  hunerV  people  when  you  have  nothing  left  to  give  them 
for  their  relief." 

The  discourse  ended.  The  governor  in  shame  and  dismay, 
said  after  a long  silence,  ' ''  I  should  say  it  is  impossible  to 
gainsay  youv  argument/' 

The  sarcasm,  though  seriously  spoken,  was  not  of  course 
intended  to  be  carried  into  practice.  The  relief  was  effected 
witli  the  same  simplicity  as  that  which  characterized  all  his 
other  labors, ― promptness,  dilieenco,  intense  sympatliy  witla  the 
sufferer,  and  trust  in  Nature  and  lier  benclk'ient  laws.  Grain 
and  money  were  loaned  to  the  suffering  farmers,  to  be  paid 
back  in  instalment  within  live  years  by  crops  ；  and  be  it 
mentioned  in  honor  of  the  simple-hearted  peasants  thus 
succored,  as  well  as  of  the  good  faith  in  which  the  succor  was 
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offered,  that  the  promise  was  faithfully  and  willingly  kept,  not 
one  of  the  40,390  sufferers  so  relieved  proving  himself  insolvent 
at  the  end  of  the  stipulated  term  ！ 

He  that  is  in  league  Avith  Xature  hastes  not  ；  neither  does 
he  plan  works  for  the  present  alone.  He  places  himself  in 
人、 ature，s  current,  as  it  were,  and  helps  and  enhances  it,  and  is 
himself  helped  and  forwarded  thereby. 、、 ith  the  universe  at 
his  back,  the  magnitude  of  the  work  a.stounds  him  not.  "Thei'e 
are  natual  courses  for  all  things/'  Sontok  used  to  say,  '•'  and 
we  are  to  seek  out  Nature's  ways  and  to  conform  our.selves 
thereto.  Thus  can  mountains  be  levelled  and  seas  be  drained, 
and  the  earth  itself  be  made  to  serve  our  purpose."  Once  he 
was  appointed  bv  his  government  to  report  upon  some  possible 
plans  of  draining  the  great  marshes  on  the  lower  course  of 
the  river  Tone.  If  accomplished,  such  an  enterprise  would 
serve  triple  purposes  of  inestimable  public  benefit ;  it  would 
recover  thousands  of  acres  of  fertile  land  from  the  shallow  and 
miasmatic  marsh  ；  would  drain  off  surplus  water  in  time  of 
flood,  and  obviate  much  of  damage  yearly  done  in  those  quarters; 
and  would  afford  a  new  and  short  passage  between  the  river 
and  the  bay  of  Yedo.  The  distance  to  be  cute  is  ten  miles 
between  the  marsh  and  the  bay,  and  five  miles  between  the 
tvro  main  sections  of  the  former,— in  all,  fifteen  miles  of  excava- 
tion through  mud-hills  and  sand.  The  attempt  has  been  made 
more  than  once,  only  to  be  given  up  iu  despair  ；  and  the  work 
is  still  there  waiting  for  some  master  mind, ― a  Japanese  Lesseps 
—- to  carry  it  into  completion. 

Sontok，s  report  unpon  this  gigantic  enterprise  was  rather 
enigmatic  ；  but  it  hit  the  point  upon  which  many  an  engineer- 
ing work  of  like  magnitude  made  ship-wreck.  "  Possible,  yet 
impossible,"  said  the  report :  "  Possible,  if  the  natural  and  only 
possible  course  be  adopted  and  followed  ；  but  impossible,  because 
human  nature  in  general  is  loathe  to  foUow  such  a  coui'se.  I 
see  the  demoralization  of  the  district  through  which  the  canal 
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is  to  be  dug,  and  that  must  be  righted  first  by 《 the  arts  of 
love  ，  as  the  essential  preliminary  to  the  work  to  be  under- 
taken. Money  spent  among  such  people  cannot  but  have  vi- 
cious effects  upon  them,  to  say  nothing  of  the  amount  of  actual 
work  accomplished  thereby.  But  the  nature  of  the  undertak- 
ing under  review  is  such  that  little  can  be  expected  from  either 
money  or  authority.  Only  a  united  people  impelled  by  a  strong 
sense  of  gratitude  can  do  it.  Let  the  government  therefore  apply 
^  the  arts  of  love  ，  upon  them,  comfort  their  widows,  shelter 
their  orphans,  and  make  a  virtuous  people  out  of  the  present 
demoralized  population.  Once  you  have  called  forth  their  sin- 
cerity, the  boring  of  mountains  and  breaking  of  rocks  will  be 
according  to  your  wish.  The  way  may  look  tortuous,  but  it 
is  the  shortest  and  most  effective  one.  Does  not  the  root  of 
a  plant  contain  all  its  flower  age  and  fruitage  ？  Morality  first, 
then  work  ； 一 you  cannot  place  the  latter  before  the  former." 

Most  of  the  present-day  readers  may  sympathize  with  his 
government  that  rejected  so  visionary  a  plan  as  this  ；  but  who 
has  watched  the  "  Panama  scandals  ，，  and  fails  to  see  that  the 
main  cause  of  the  failure  of  that  gigantic  enterprise  was  moral  and 
not  financial ？  The  gold  that  turned  Colon  and  Panama  into  veri- 
table dens  of  thieves  lies  buried  there  like  so  much  rubbish, 
and  to  all  practical  purposes,  the  two  oceans  are  r's  yet  as  far 
apart  from  each  others  as  when  the  first  shovel  of  dirt  was 
removed  from  the  isthmus.*  AVould  that  the  great  French 
engineer  had  possessed  something  of  the  moral  foresight  of  the 
Japanese  peasant  ；  and  instead  of  disbursing  his  six  hundred 
millions  wholly  upon  the  work  itself,  had  a  part  of  it  invested 
in  human  souls  through  "  arts  of  love  ；  ，， 一 then  who  doubts  that 
Lesseps  would  have  had  two  canals  to  crown  his  gray  hairs, 
instead  of  the  disgraceful  failure  of  one  covering  up  the  glori- 
ous success  of  the  other  ？  Monoy  can  do  much,  but  virtue 
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more  ；  and  he  who  takes  into  account  ramal  elements  in  form- 
ing his  plan  for  canal  construction  is  XOT  after  all  the  most 
unpractical  of  men. 

The  geographical  extent  of  Sontok，s  actual  accomplishment 
in  his  life-time  was  not  large,  though  considerable  for  a  man 
of  his  social  position  at  a  time  of  rigid  class  distinctions.  By 
far  the  most  considerable  of  all  his  achievements  was  the 
restoration  of  the  Soma  region  in  the  present  province  of 
Iwaki, — itself  a  no  mean  district  of  two  hundred  and  thirty 
villages,  now  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  prosperous  in  the 
country.  The  way  he  set  himself  to  work  in  any  work  of 
magnitude  was  perfectly  simple.  He  would  first  concentrate  his 
whole  energy  upon  one  typical  village, ― usually  the  poorest  in 
the  district, ― and  by  sheer  dint  of  industry  would  convert  it 
into  his  ways.  This  is  usually  the  hardest  part  of  the  whole 
business.  The  one  village  first  rescued,  he  had  as  a  base  to  start 
from  for  the  conversion  of  the  whole  district.  He  always  infused 
a  kind  of  missionary  spirit  among  his  peasant-converts,  who 
were  required  to  help  their  neignboring  villages  as  they  them- 
selves were  helped  by  their  teacher.  With  a  striking  example 
furnished  before  their  very  eyes,  and  with  help  freely  afforded 
by  the  men  under  the  new  inspiration,  the  whole  district  was 
brought  to  adopt  the  same  method,  and  conversion  was  effected 
by  a  simple  law  of  propagation.  "  The  method  that  can  rescue 
a  village  can  rescue  the  whole  country  ；  the  principle  is  just 
the  same/'  he  used  to  say  to  his  inquirers.  "  Let  us  apply 
ourselves  devotedly  to  this  one  piece  of  work  ；  for  the  example 
may  serve  to  save  the  whole  nation  in  times  to  come/'  he 
observed  to  his  cliscipies  while  preparing  "plans  for  the  restora- 
tion of  a  few  desolated  villages  in  the  ^ikko  district.  The  man 
was  conscious  of  his  possession  of  the  everlasting  laws  of  the 
universe,  and  no  work  was  too  difficult  for  him  to  attempt,  nor 
too  easy  to  require  his  whole-souled  devotion  to  it. 

Xaturally  he  was  a  hard-working  man  till  the  verv  close  of 
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his  life  [which  came  on  the  10th  day  of  the  Tenth  Month  of 
the  Third  Year  of  Ansei  (1856).]  As  he  planned  and  worked 
for  the  distant  future  as  well,  so  his  works  and  influences  still 
live  with  us.  Many  a  smiling  village  of  his  own  reconstruc- 
tion witnesses  to  his  wisdom  and  the  permanence  of  his  plans; 
while  scattered  through  different  parts  of  the  empire  are  to  be 
found  societies  of  farmers  bound  by  the  name  and  teaching  of 
this  man  J  to  perpetuate  the  spirit  he  made  known  to  the  dis- 
heartened sons  of  toils. 

[To  us  of  the  more  enlightened (？)  class  also,  is  he  not  an 
evangel  as  well ？  He  that  taught  us  by  his  own  deed  that 
Nature  is  the  best  of  mends  of  man  ；  that  with  sincerity  on 
his  part  Universe  itseli  is  on  his  side  to  help  him  ；  that  with  a 
" hand-plough  "  he  can  be  made  a lord  of  the  earth  ；  that  Virtue 
more  than  Means  is  a  power,  and  that  in  the  "  arts  of  love  " 
alone  lies  the  possibility  of  his  grandest  achievement  ； ― is  not 
he  too  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  "  teacher  of  mankind  ，，  ？  The 
Japanese  agriculture  is  safe,  and  with  it  tlie  whole  nation,  as 
long  as  such  teachings  are  heeded  to  and  practiced.  Thank 
Heaven,  the  nation  hns  had  such  a  morality.  "  He  that  would 
save  the  homes  of  thousands  can  do  so  only  at  the  expense  of 
his  own  home."  Could  his  spirit  be  otherwise  than  that  of 
Him  wlio  "sav<Hl  othors  and  Himself  cannot  save"?] 


NAKAE  TOJU.— A  VILLAGE  TEACHER. 
I.— TEACIHNG  IN  OLD  JAPAX. 

" WHAT  kind  of  schooling  had  you  in  Japan  before  we 
Westerners  came  to  save  you  ？  You  Japanese  seem  to  be  the 
cleverest  set  of  people  among  hoathons,  and  you  must  have 
had  some  training,  moral  and  intellectual,  to  make  you  wliat 
you  have  l>eon  and  ;u'e." 
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Such  are  the  questions,  and  oftentimes  their  tone,  put  to  us 
by  some  civilized  Western ers,  when  some  of  us  appeared  in 
their  midst,  fresh  from  our  country.  To  which  our  answer  has 
been  somewhat  as  follows  : 

" Yes,  we  had  schooling,  and  considerable  of  it.  We  believe, 
at  least,  eight  out  of  the  Ten  Commandments  we  learnt  from 
the  lips  of  our  fathers  while  in  our  mothers'  laps.  We  knew 
that  might  is  not  right,  that  the  universe  does  not  stand  upon 
selfishness,  that  stealing  is  not  right  in  whatever  form  it  ap- 
pears, that  life  and  property  are  not  after  all  the  things  we 
should  aim  at,  and  many  other  things.  We  had  schools  too 
and  teachers,  quite  different  from  what  we  see  in  your  great 
West  and  now  imitated  in  our  land.  First  of  all，  we  never 
have  thought  of  schools  as  shops  for  intellectual  apprenticeship. 
We  were  sent  there  not  so  much  for  earning  livelihood  when 
we  had  finished  with  them，  as  for  becoming  true  men,  kunshi, 
as  we  called  them,  akin  to  gentlemen  in  English.  Then  too, 
we  were  not  taught  on  a  dozen  different  subjects  at  the  same 
time.  We  had  only  two  lobes  of  the  brain  then  as  now,  and 
not  a  dozen  ；  and  our  old  teachers  thought  (we  think,  wisely,) 
that  we  must  not  be  crammed  with  knowledges  of  all  kinds  in 
a  few  years.  [So  we  had  no  professors^  one  for  Demonology, 
another  for  Angelology,  a  third  for  Batrachology,  and  a  fourth 
for  Coleopterology.  None  of  our  teachers  could  boast  that  he 
had  spent  twenty-five  years  of  his  life  upon  the  locust,  and 
confess  in  evident  sorrow  of  the  fmiteness  of  human  knowledge 
that  he  really  knew  nothing  about  that  insect  after  all.  Indeed, 
none  of  us  was  intended  to  be  a  specialist  on  beetles,  frogs, 
or  science  of  devils.]  This  was  one  good  feature  of  our  old 
system  of  education.  We  were  taught  considerable  in  History, 
in  Poetry,  in  Manners  ；  but  chiefly  in  Morals,  and  that  of  prac- 
tical kind.  Morality  of  the  speculative,  or  theosophicalj  or  even 
of  theological  kind,  was  never  forced  upon  us  in  our  schools. 
[For  instance,  we  never  troubled  ourselves  about  a  man  holding 
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the  sun  in  the  midst  of  heaven,  or  of  an  ass  speaking  human 
language.]  Our  Buddhist  scholars  indeed,  in  their  mountain 
recesses,  did  dispute  about  the  number  of  hairs  upon  the 
carapace  of  the  fabulous  turtle,  and  other  subjects  of  hair-split- 
ting nature  ；  but  we  who  lived  in  the  plains  below,  and  had 
to  deal  with  the  practical  affairs  of  men,  were  spared  from 
conscientious  scruples  about  these  and  similar  questions.  In  a 
word,  we  were  never  taught  in  theology  in  our  schools.  We 
had  temples  (churches)  to  resort  to  for  that  purpose,  and  our 
schools  were  free  from  the  sectarian  wrangliiigs  often  witnessed 
in  other  lands.  This  was  another  good  feature  of  our  old 
system  of  education. 

" Then  also  we  were  not  taught  in  classes.  The  grouping  of 
sou レ bearing  human  beings  into  classes,  as  sheep  upon  Australian 
farms,  was  not  known  in  our  old  schools.  Our  teachers  believed, 
I  think  instinctively,  that  man  is  unclassitiable,  that  he  must 
be  dealt  with  personally,  i.e.  face  to  face  and  soul  to  soul.  So 
they  schooled  us  one  by  one,  each  according  to  his  idiosyncracies, 
physical,  mental,  and  spiritual.  They  knew  every  one  of  ns  by 
his  name.  And  as  asses  were  never  harnessed  with  horses,  there 
was  but  little  danger  of  the  former  being  beaten  down  into 
stupidity,  or  the  latter  driven  into  valedictorians'  graves.  The 
system  of  education  based  upon  the  survival-of-the-fittest  prin- 
ciple, as  the  modem  one  seems  to  be,  was  considered  to  be 
篇 fittest  for  making  generous,  man-loving  kunshi  (gentlemen). 
In  this  respect,  therefore,  our  old-time  teachers  agreed  with 
Socrates  and  Plato  in  their  theory  of  education. 

" So  naturally  the  relation  between  teachers  and  students  was 
the  closest  possible.  We  never  called  our  teach e  s  by  that 
unapproachable  name,  professors.  We  called  them  sensei,  "  men 
born  before,"  so  named  because  of  their  prior  birth,  not  only 
in  respect  of  the  time  of  their  appearance  in  this  world,  which 
was  not  always  the  case,  but  also  of  their  coming  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  truth.    As  such  they  claimed  from  us  the  highest 
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veneration,  akin  to  that  which  we  were  asked  to  show  toward 
our  parents  and  feudal  lords.  Indeed,  sensei,  parents,  and  kirai 
(lord)  constituted  the  trinity  of  our  -worshipful  regard  ；  and  the 
most  vexing  question  for  the  Japanese  youth  was  which  he 
would  save  if  the  three  of  them  were  on  the  point  of  drowning 
at  the  same  time,  and  he  had  ability  to  save  but  one.  It  was 
considered,  therefore ；  a  virtue  of  the  highest  kind  for  deslii 
(disciples)  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  the  sake  of  their  sensei 
(master);  while  we  never  have  heard  of  students  dying  for  their 
professor  in  our  modern  regime  of  education. 

" It  was  this  our  idea  of  relationship  between  '  sensei  ，  and 
' deshi/  which  made  some  of  us  able  to  comprehend  at  once 
the  intimate  relation  between  the  master  and  his  disciples  which 
we  found  in  the  Christian  Bible.  When  we  found  written 
therein  that  the  discipie  is  not  above  his  master,  nor  the  i?erv- 
ant  above  his  lord  ；  or  that  the  good  shepherd  gives  his  life 
for  the  sheep,  and  other  similar  sayings,  we  took  them  almost 
instinctively  as  things  known  to  us  long  before  ；  and  we  often 
wondered  hcnv  those  Christians  whose  idea  of  master  is  only 
professor,  and  of  disciple,  only  student,  could  have  comprehend- 
ed these  teachings  of  the  Scripture  which  they  came  to  teach 
us.  [So  we  are  made  to  believe  that  our  old  system  of  education 
was  Christian,  at  least  in  this  respect  ；  and  that  our  modern 
system,  with  its  professorships  on  Demonology  and  Philosophy  of 
Criticism,  its  Sunday-schools  and  compulsory  chapel-attendance, 
has  considerable  of  nm -，  and  sometimes,  wn-Christian  elements 
in  it.  So  the  last  often  becomes  the  first,  and  vice  versa;  as  we 
look  at  things  in  their  true  light.] 

" We  do  not  maintain  of  course  that  the  old  was  superior  to 
the  new  in  every  respect.  [As  we  said,  we  had  no  professorships 
on  Demonology  and  Coleopterology,  tlien，  as  now.  These  are 
worth  knowing,  as  all  things  that  relate  to  man  and  nature 
are.  Then,  when  there  are  so  many  candidates  for  doctor's 
degree  as  at  present,  and  professors  are  so  costly  persons  to  be 
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engaged,  the  only  possible  course  we  can  take  is,  of  course,  to 
adopt  the  Australian  sheep-farm  system,  and  to  classify  students, 
and  teach  them  en  masse.  Necessity  drives  us  to  this  means, 
and  we  cannot  do  otherwise.]  But  we  do  maintain  that  the 
old  was  not  all  bad,  and  the  new  is  not  all  good  and  perfect. 
The  ncAv  is  yet  to  be  much  improved,  and  the  old  is  yet  to 
be  resuscitated.  As  yet  we  cannot  advise  ourselves  to  give  up 
the  old  and  owe  our  allegiance  to  the  new  altogether." 

So  we  expressed  ourselves,  as  we  still  continue  to  express 
ourselves,  and  we  were  not  received  with  much  applause.  They 
thought,  that  is,  these  Westerners  did,  that  we  were  not  so 
docile,  and  pliable,  as  they  imagined  Ave  were.  That  we  may 
further  maintain  our  "  stubbornness/'  "  non-receptivity,"  and 
" anti-foreignisni/'  we  give  in  this  essay  the  life  of  a  man 
whose  name  Ave  revere  as  one  of  our  ideal  school-teachers 
(sensei).  Thereby  we  moan  no  more  than  to  give  a  clue  or 
two  to  those  our  good  friends  of  the  West  who  have  the  educa- 
tion of  the  Japanese  youths  at  heart. 

IT— EAELY  YEARS  AND  AWAKENING  TO 
CONSCIOUSNESS. 

It  was  in  the  year  1G08  of  the  Christian  era,  only  eight  years 
after  the  battle  of  Sekigaliara,  and  seven  years  before  the  fall 
of  Osaka,  when  as  yet  men's  chief  business  was  to  fight,  and 
women's  to  weep,  and  letters  and  philosophies  were  thought 
unworthy  to  be  pursued  by  practical  men  of  the  Avorld,  that 
one  of  the  saintliest  and  most  advanced  thinkers  that  Japan 
has  ever  produced  、vas  born  in  the  province  of  Omi,  on  the 
west  bank  of  Lake  Biwa,  near  which  the  Hira  rears  up  its 
rounded  head,  and  casts  its  shadow  upon  the  glassy  lake  below. 
Brought  up  mostly  by  his  grandparents,  in  the  island  of  Shikoku, 
away  from  his  paternal  residence  at  Omi,  he  early  showed  sen- 
sitiveness unusual  in  one  of  his  age,  and  in  the  son  of  a  samurai 
trained  mostly  in  the  arts  of  war.    It  was  in  the  eleventh  yeax 
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of  his  age  that  a  text  from  Confucius'  Great  Learn'mg  roused  in 
him  an  ambition  which  was  to  shape  the  whole  of  his  future 
career.  Therein  he  read  :  From  the  Emperor  down  to  the  com- 
monnest  people,  tnan's  chief  aim  is  in  the  right  ordering  of  his  I'lje. 
" Here  is  this  book,  oh  Heaven  be  thanked,"  he  then  exclaimed  ； 
" and  can  I  not  by  attempting  be  a  saint  myself  ！  "  He  wept, 
and  the  impression  remained  with  him  through  his  life.  "  Be 
a  saint/' — what  an  ambition  this  ！  - 

But  the  boy  was  not  a  mere  over-sensitive  weakling,  bent 
wholly  upon  prayers  and  introspection.  Once  a  mob  attacked 
his  grandfather's  house,  and  he  was  among  the  first  that  rushed 
into  their  midst,  a  sword  in  his  hand,  and  repelled  them  suc- 
cessfully, and  "  then  "was  calm  as  before."  He  was  but  thirteen 
years  of  age  then. 

About  the  same  year,  he  was  sent  to  one  Tenryo,  a  Buddhist 
priest  of  great  learning,  to  be  trained  in  the  arts  of  poetry  and 
hand-writing.  Of  the  many  questions  that  the  precocious  youth 
put  to  his  teacher,  the  following  was  very  characteristic  of  him  : 
"You  tell  nie，，，  loju  said,  "that  when  Buddha  was  born,  he 
pointed  one  hand  heaven-ward  and  the  other  eartliAvard,  and 
saici,  ^  I  alone  of  all  beings  in  heaven  above  and  under  the 
heaven,  am  worthy  of  honor'  ；— is  he  not  the  proudest  of  men 
under  heaven  ；  and  how  is  it  possible  that  my  revered  master 
owns  him  as  his  ideal ？  "  The  boy  never  liked  Buddhism  after- 
ward. His  ideal  was  perfect  humility,  and  Buddha  was  not 
such  a  man. 

When  he  was  seventeen,  he  \vas  able  to  obtain  the  complete 
set  of  Confucius'  Four  Books,  showing  the  scarcity  of  books  at 
that  time.  This  whetted  his  appetite  for  learning  more  than 
ever,  and  he  was  found  devoting  all  his  stray  hours  to  acquir- 
ing of  knowledge  from  the  precious  store  now  in  his  possession. 
At  the  time,  however,  when  the  samurai's  chief  business  was 
to  fight,  and  book-reading  was  despised  as  a  Avork  fitted  only 
for  priests  and  recluses,  the  young  Toju  、vas  compelled  to  carry 
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on  his  study  in  all  jDrivacy.  His  day-time  was  spent  wholly  in 
the  use  of  arms,  and  he  gave  Iiimself  to  his  books  only  in  the 
night-time.  But  his  secrecy  Avas  not  to  remain  undiscovered. 
One  day,  one  of  his  comrades  addressed  him  as  "  Confucius," 
in  evident  derision  of  his  nightly  devotion  to  his  books,  as  well 
as  of  his  benignant  temper  Avholly  exceptional  among  the  rude 
combative  youths  of  the  time.  "  You,  ignoramus,  you  ！  "  the 
gentle  youth  was.  now  heard  in  indignation.  "  Holy  Confucius 
is  dead  now  for  two  thousand  years.  Meanest  thou  by  that 
epithet  to  blaspheme  the  saint's  name,  or  to  deride  me  for  my 
love  of  knowledge  ？  Poor  fellow  I  War  alone  is  not  the  samurai's 
profession,  but  the  arts  of  peace  as  well.  An  unlettered  samurai 
is  a  chattel, a  slave.  Art  thou  satisfied  with  thy  being  a  slave  ？ " 
T5ju's  thundering  had  its  effect.  The  fellow  owned  his  ignorance, 
and  was  silent  ever  afterward. 

He  was  now  twenty-two.  His  good  grandparents  、vere  now 
gone,  and  he  had  recently  lost  his  father,  with  "whom  he  had 
been  only  for  a  short  time  in  his  life.  Adversities  made  him 
more  sensitivo,  tearful,  and  compassionate.  His  sole  concern 
was  now  his  mother  whom  he  left  at  Omi.  He  was  now  daily 
growing  in  fame  for  his  learning  and  purity  of  character,  and 
honors  and  emoluments  were  Avaithig  for  hin】  in  abundance. 
But  to  him  a  single  、、- oman，  his  】noth(?r，  was  weigntier  than 
all  the  world.  She  was  to  claim  his  whole  attention  from  this 
time  on. 

HI.— MOTHER-WORSHIP. 
His  first  attempt  was  to  call  his  mother  to  his  side,  and  to 
serve  his  lord  in  the  province  of  lyo.  In  which  failing  he  made 
up  his  mind  to  leave  his  lord,  and  to  cling  to  his  mother.  Th's 
conclusion  he  reached  only  after  severe  struggles  in  his  mind. 
He  prepared  a letter  addressed  to  his  lord's  chancellor^  wherein 
he  stated  the  motives  that  induced  him  in  his  peculiar  circum- 
stance to  prefer  the  service  of  his  mother  to  that  of  his  lord. 
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" I  carefully  weighed  the  two  duties  in  my  mind/'  was  one  of 
the  sayings.  "  My  】ord  can  invite  with  salaries  any  number  of 
servants  such  as  I，  but  my  old  mother  has  none  to  depend 
upon  except  my  poor  self."  His  "  trinitarian "  scruples  thus 
disposed  of,  he  made  his  way  to  his  mother's  home,  leaving 
behind  him  all  his  possessions  now  amounting  to  a  considerable 
sum  in  grain,  houses,  and  furnitures. 

He  was  now  by  bis  mother's  side,  to  his  entire  satisfaction  ； 
but  means  to  comfort  her  Avas  wholly  wanting.  When  he  reached 
her  homej  he  had  only  a  hundred  mon  (one  sen  in  our  present 
currency,  perhaps  a  yen  in  value)  left.  With  it  he  bought  a 
little  sake,  and  a  scholar  and  sensei  now  turned  himself  into  a 
pedlei-j  and  went  round  the  neighboring  villages  to  sell  the 
liquor  with  little  interest  on  it  ； — all  for  his  mother's  sake. 
Also  he  disposed  of  his  sword,  "the  samurai's  s(mZ，"  and  got 
ten  pieces  of  silver  for  it.  This  he  lent  out  to  the  villagers  ； 
and  a  small  interest  coming  therefrom  was  another  source  of 
supply  to  the  humble  existence  of  the  little  family.  The  master 
felt  not  the  slightest  shame  in  all  these  menial  labors.  His 
heaven  was  in  his  mother's  smiles,  and  nothing  was  too  costly 
to  have  one  of  them. 

For  two  years  he  lived  in  this  state  of  menial  obscurity.  From 
what  we  gather  from  his  writings^  these  were  among  the  happiest 
years  of  his  life.  Away  from  his  mother,  he  could  not  very 
well  sleep  at  night,  "  remembering  her  in  my  dreams,  as  I 
rolled  from  siae  to  side  upon  my  bed."  As  we  shall  see  after- 
ward, his  whole  system  of  morality  was  centred  in  filial  duty 
(孝， we  shall  call  it  filialify),  and  lacking  in  this  pivotal  duty, 
he  lacked  in  all,  and  hence  nis  uneasiness.  His  aim  of  life,  we 
know  what  it  was  ；  and  to  be  a  saint,  a  perfect  man,  was 
grander  in  his  eyes  than  to  be  a  scholar  and  philosopher.  But 
the  world  needed  him  in  the  latter  capacity  as  we】】，  and  he 
was  finally  prevailed  upon  to  give  his  knowledge  to  the  public. 
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IV.— THE  SAINT  OF  OMI. 

He  was  twenty-eight  years  old,  when  le^iving  his  pedler's 
business,  he  opened  a  school  in  his  village.  Nothing  was  simpler 
then  than  to  start  a  school.  His  own  house  served  as  a  dor- 
mitory, a  chapel  and  a lecture-hall  at  the  same  time.  Confucius' 
image  "was  hung  up  in  the  right  place,  and  incense  "u'as  burnt 
in  his  honors  with  due  ceremonies  by  the  master  attended  by 
his  pupils.  Sciences  and  mathematics  found  no  place  in  its 
curriculum.  The  Chinese  classics,  some  history,  poetry-making 
and  hand -、 vi'iting  constituted  the  whole  of  the  topics  then  taught. 
A  modest,  unseen  business,  this  of  school-teaching.  Its  influence 
、vas  felt  only  very  slowly, ― the  work  envied  by  angels,  and 
despised  by  the  show-loving  men  of  the  world. 

Established  there  in  that  out-of-the-way  section  of  the  country, 
his  life  was  a  smooth  continuity  of  peaceful  enjoyment  to  its 
very  close.  Only  accidentally  his  name  was  brought  to  the 
public  notice,  as  we  shall  see  soon  afterward.  Notoriety  he  hated 
above  all  things.  His  mind  to  him  a  kingdom  was,  and  he 
had  his  all,  and  more  than  all,  within  himself.  We  hear  of  his 
taking  constant  interest  in  the  affairs  of  his  village  ；  of  his 
interceding  for  a  villager  prosecuted  before  the  provincial  court  ； 
of  his  teaching  in  "  the  ways  of  man  ，，  the  very  coolies  who 
carried  him  in  a  kago  ；  and  of  a  few  such  incidents  preserved 
by  his  simple  neighbors.  And  such  vrere  in  entire  accordance 
with  his  views  of  life.  Here  is  what  he  saia  "  on  the  accumula- 
tion of  virtue  "  :  • 

" All  men  liate  bad  names,  and  love  good  names.  And  as 
small  doecls,  unlc^ss  accumulatedj  make  not  names,  the  small 
man  takes  no  thought  of  them.  But  the  kunshi  despises  not 
small  deeds  that  come  to  him  day  by  day.  Great  deeds  he  also 
does  if  they  come  in  his  way  ；  only  he  seeks  them  not. け I'eat 
deeds  are  few,  and  small  deeds  are  many.  The  former  mate 
names  ；  but  the  latter  rirhie.    The  Avorld  seeks  great  deeds,  be， 
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cause  name  is  what  it  loves.  If  done  for  the  name's  sake, 
however,  even  great  deeds  become  small. A  kunshi  is  he  who 
makes  virtue  out  of  many  small  deeds.  Indeed,  no  deed  is 
greater  than  virtue.    Virtue  is  the  source  of  all  great  deeds." 

One  thing  was  very  peculiar  in  his  teaching.  He  made  very- 
much  of  virtue  and  character,  and  very  little  of  letters  and 
intellectual  attainment  in  his  pupils.  Here  is  his  idea  of  、vhat 
a  true  scholar  is  : 

" 《 Scholar  ，  is  a  name  for  virtue,  not  for  arts.  Literature  is 
an  art,  and  a  man  with  an  inborn  genius  for  it  has  no  difficulty 
in  becoming  a  man  of  letters.  But  though  proficient  in  letters, 
he  is  not  a  scholar,  if  he  lacks  in  virtue.  He  is  an  ordinary 
person  knowing  letters.  An  illiterate  man  with,  virtue  is  not  an 
ordinary  person.    He  is  a  scholar  without  letters." 

For  years,  the  teacher  led  a  "  mute  inglorious  life,"  unknown 
save  to  the  narrow  circle  in  his  vicinity,  when  Providence  sought 
him  out  in  his  obscurity,  and  made  him  known  to  the  world. 
A  young  man  started  from  Okayama  to  seek  out  a  saint  in  the 
land,  Avhom  he  might  own  as  his  sen'sei.  He  had  no  better  aim 
in  this  singular  search  than  had  the  magi  of  old  in  their  search 
after  the  King  of  the  Jews.  On  lie  sped  toward  the  east,  toward  the 
capital  of  the  country,  where,  he  naturally  thought,  can  be  found 
saints,  as  well  as  kings  and  other  notables.  He  came  to  Onii  and 
there  stopped  at  a  country  hotel  for  a  night.  In  a  room  next  to 
his,  separated  only  by  a  thin  partition,  were  two  travellers,  evi- 
dently of  but  recent  acquaintance  with  each  other.  The  conversa- 
tion they  were  engaged  in»  attracted  the  youth's  attention.  One 
of  them,  a  samurai,  was  telling  his  experience  on  this  wise  : 

"I  had  gone  up  to  the  capital  on  my  lord's  errand ,  and  was 
on  my  way  home  entrusted  with  several  hundred  pieces  of  his 
gold.  I  usually  carried  them  close  to  my  body  ；  but  on  the 
day  I  reached  this  village,  contrary  to  my  usual  custom,  I 
fastened  the  purse  to  the  saddle  of  the  horse  "which  I  had  hired 
for  the  latter  part  of  the  clay. 1 reached  my  hotel,  and  forget- 
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ful of  the  treasure  on  the  saddle,  I  sent  the  horse  away  、vith 
its  bettd,  and  came  to  the  knowledge  of  my  fearful  loss  on】y 
some  time  afterward.  You  can  imagine  the  extremity  to  which 
I  *\vas  driven.  I  knew  not  the  name  of  the  bettd,  and  to  seek 
him  out  、vas  an  impossibility.  Or  even  if  I  could,  what  availed 
me  if  he  had  disposed  of  the  gold  already.  My  absence  of 
mind  Avas  inexcusable.  There  *svas  but  one  way  left  of  explain- 
ing myself  to  my  lord." 一 (Human  life  Avas  not  very  costly  then). 
" I  prepared  letter.-^,  one  to  the  chancellor,  and  others  to  my 
relatives,  and  resolutely  made  up  my  mind  for  the  last  hour." 

" While  in  this  state  of  inexpressible  anguish,  now  late  in 
midnight;  I  heard  somebody  knocking  hard  at  the  hotel  door  ； 
and  I  was  soon  informed  that  a  man  in  a  cooly's  raiment 
wanted  to  see  me.  I  met  him,  and  to  my  great  amazement, 
he  was  no  other  than  the  bettd  who  had  carried  me  upon  his 
horse  that  same  afternoon. 《 Sir  Samurai  :  '  he  addressed  me 
at  once,  ^  I  believe  you  left  an  important  thing  upon  the  saddle. 
I  found  it  after  I  reached  my  home，  and 丄 came  back  for  the 
purpose  of  handing  it  to  you.  Here  it  is ノ  So  saying,  he  placed 
the  purse  before  mo.  I  knew  not  where  I  was  ；  ecstasy  trans- 
ported me.  But  recollecting  myself,  I  saia，  '  Man;  I  owe  my 
iiie  to  you.  Take  a  fourth  of  this  as  the  price  of  my  existence. 
You  are  to  me  another  father.'  But  the  cooly  Avas  immovable. 
' 丄 am  not  entitled  to  any  such  thing.  The  purse  is  yours,  and 
it  is  entirely  just  that  yoii  should  have  it ノ  So  saying  he  would 
not  touch  the  gold  placed  before  him.  I  forced  upon  him  fif- 
teen pieces,  then  five  pieces,  two  pieces,  and  finally  one  piece, 
"without  success. 《 As  I  am  a  poor  man/  he  said  at  last,  '  pray 
give  me  4  mm  ^^-i-hundredths  of  a  cent)  for  a  pair  of  straw- 
sandals,  as  I  came  all  the  way  from  niy  homo  four  ？マ Ys' (10 
miles)  nway  for  this  special  purpose.'  The  utmost  I  could  force 
upon  him  Avas  only  two  hundred  mon  (2  cents),  and  he  was  on 
the  point  of  going  gladly  away.  Stopping  him  I  said,  '  Pray 
tell  me  what  made  you  so  unselfish,  so  honest,  so  true.  Xever 
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in  this  age  have  I  thought  of  finding  such  an  honesty  upon  this 
earth ノ  '  There  lives  in  my  village  of  Ogawa/  the  poor  man 
answered,  <  a  man  by  the  name  of  Nakae  Toju,  who  teaches 
us  villagers  of  these  things.  He  says  gain  is  not  the  aim  of 
life,  but  honesty,  righteousness,  and  the  ways  of  man.  We 
villagers  all  hear  him,  and  walk  by  his  teachings.' " 

The  young  man  heard  the  story.  He  clapped  his  knee,  and 
exclaimed,  "  Here  is  the  saint  I  seek  after.  I  will  go  to  him  to- 
morrow  morning,  and  be  made  his  servant  and  disciple,"  The  day 
after  he  proceeded  at  once  to  Ogawa  Village,  inquired  after  the  saint, 
and  found  him.  He  confessed  his  purpose  of  coming  there,  and 
humbly  implored  the  teacher  to  accept  him  into  his  discipleship. 
Master  Toju  is  surprised.  He  is  a  village-teachei%  and  he  is  no  man 
to  be  inquired  after  by  a  gentleman  from  a  distant  province.  He 
as  humbly  declines  the  young  samurai's  request.  The  latter  is 
importunate.  He  would  not  move  away  from  his  sworn  master. 
But  the  teacher  also  is  determined.  The  stranger  must  be  entirely 
mistaken,  for  he  (To]u)  is  not  a  sensei  for  any  but  the  village- 
children.  Now  it  "was  a  rivalry  between  importunity  and  modesty, 
and  both  determined  to  hold  its  ground  to  the  end. 

As  neither  words  nor  entreaties  could  avail  to  win  the  master's 
favour,  the  samurai  made  up  his  mind  to  overcome  the  saint's 
modesty  by  sheer  importunity.  So  by  the  entrance-gate  of  the 
master's  house,  he  spread  his  upper  garment,  and  there  in  a 
posture  befitting  a  gentleman,  with  swords  on  his  side，  and 
hands  upon  his  knees,  he  sat,  exposed  to  the  sun,  dews  and 
the  comments  of  the  pa§sers-by.  It  was  summer-time,  and 
mosquitoes  are  troublesome  in  those  regions.  But  nothing  could 
break  his  upright  posture  as  well  as  his  heart  bent  upon  its 
single  aim.  For  three  days  and  nights,  his  silent  request  -went 
up  to  the  master  within,  without  drawing  from  him  a  word  of 
consent.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Toju's  mother,  his  almighty 
mother,  interfered  on  the  youth's  behalf.  Should  such  sincerity 
of  request  be  turned  away  without  acceptance  on  her  son's 
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part,  thinks  the  mother.  Might  he  not  just  as  well  take  the 
young  man  in  to  his  discipleship,  and  be  more  honorable  for 
so  doing  than  not  ？  The  master  begins  to  reconsider  the  situa- 
tion. What  his  mother  thinks  right  must  be  right.  He  yields 
at  last,  and  the  samurai  becomes  his  deshi.  The  same  was 
Kumazawa  Banzan，  the  future  financier  and  administrator  of 
the  powerful  clan  of  Okayama,  an  introducer  of  many  perma- 
nent reforms  still  visible  in  the  land  he  superintended.  Had 
To]u  no  other  disciple  than  this  man,  he  would  yet  be  remembered 
as  one  of  the  nation's  greatest  benefactors.  We  need  a  separate 
essay  for  the  pupil  to  fully  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the 
work  now  entrusted  to  the  teacher's  hand.  How  does  Providence 
bring  to  light,  the  gems  that  love  the  shadows  of  night  ！ 

One  more  episode  finishes  up  all  that  is  worth  noting  of  the 
outward  liie  of  this  silent  man  ；  and  that  was  a  visit  paia  him 
by  the  Lord  of  Okayama,  to  "whom  Banzan,  now  his  subject, 
communicated  the  grandeur  of  his  master's  character.  Such  a 
visit  was  entirely  exceptional  at  that  time  of  rigid  class  dis- 
tinctions ； and  when  we  remember  that  T5ju  was  yet  an  unknown 
man,  and  the  daimio,  one  of  the  greatest  in  the  land,  the  visit 
was  a  condescension  of  the  rarest  kind,  honorable,  alike  to  him 
who  paia  it,  as  well  as  to  him  who  called  it  forth.  Contrary 
to  the  expectation  of  the  great  daimio,  however,  he  found  the 
master  and  his  village  "wholly  unprepared  to  receive  so  great  a 
guest.  "With  Ilis  large  retinues,  he  proceeded  to  the  master's 
residence,  and  found  him  there  explaining  the  Book  of  FilialUy 
to  several  of  the  village-children.  When  it  was  announced  that 
the  Lord  of  Okayama  was  in  for  the  special  purpose  of  seeing 
him,  he  sent  back  word  that  he  would  like  the  guest  to  Avait 
for  him  at  the  house-entrance  till  the  lecture  was  over.  Never 
before  had  the  daimio  received  such  strange  treatment.  But 
there  he  waited,  his  whole  retinues  with  him,  while  the  teaching 
went  on  within,  as  if  nothing  special  was  going  on  outside. 
The  great  guest  was  received  with  no  more  ceremony  than  that 
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due  to  common  humanity.  When  asked  to  enter  the  Lord's 
service  as  his  master  and  councillor,  the  teacher  declined  by 
saying  that  his  mission  was  in  his  village,  and  with  his  mother. 
The  utmost  the  Lord  succeeded  in  this  extraordinary  visit  was 
a  consent  to  have  his  name  enrolled  among  the  master's  disciples, 
and  a  promise  to  have  his  eldest  son  sent  to  Okayama  in  his 
stead.  He  who  was  so  humble  to  a  poor  young  man  coming 
for  his  instruction  was  so  dignified  to  a  prince  coming  in  all 
his  glory.  He  certainly  was  worthy  of  the  name  which  the 
nation  at  large  came  to  confer  upon  him,  the  Saint  of  Ovii.  He 
became  an  object  of  universal  admiration,  and  many  other 
daimios  came  to  him  for  the  special  purpose  of  Imving  his 
counsels  upon  the  affairs  of  their  dominions. 

Before  closing  this  part  of  his  otherwise  very  uneventful  life, 
our  Western  readers  would  like  to  know  of  the  master's  relation 
to  his  wife,  as  they  seem  to  judge  <a  man  more  by  this  relation 
than  by  any  other.  He  was  a  Confucian  and  a  monogamist 
of  the  highest  order.  In  accordance  with  the  injunction  of  the 
Chinese  sage,  he  was  married  at  thirty.  It  so  happened,  how- 
ever, that  the  lady  who  became  his  consort  was  not  very 
remarkable  for  her  physical  beauty  ；  and  the  mother,  solicitous 
of  the  disrepute  his  family  might  suffer,  urged  upon  him  remar- 
riage, as  such  was  not  uncommon  under  similar  circumstances. 
But  the  mildest  of  sons  who  would  hear  to  almost  anything 
that  his  mother  wished  to  have  done,  was  disobedient  in  this 
case  ；  for  he  said,  "Even  the  mother's  word  is  not  in  force  if 
contrary  to  Heaven's  laws."  So  the  lady  stayed  with  him  all 
her  life,  gave  birth  to  two  children,  and  "was  one  of  those 
typical  Japanese  Avives  "  who  shun  all  honors  that  their  husbands 
may  be  honored  thereby."  It  、vns  this  spiritual  beauty  of  hers 
that  suggested  to  him  au  ideal  womanhood  as  depicted  in  his 
brochure  entitled  "Instructions  to  Women."  Therein  we  read  : 
"The  relation  of  man  to  woman  is  that  of  Heaven  to  Earth. 
Heaven  is  strength  {virtus),  and  all  things  have  their  origin  in 
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it.  Earth  is  receptive.  It  accepts  what  Heaven  makes,  and 
mxrtures  them.  Herein  is  the  harmony  between  a  man  and 
his  wife.  The  former  originates,  and  the  latter  completes,  etc." 
I  believe  Christianity  itself  has  no  objection  against  such  con- 
sideration tcwai'd  womankind. 

v.— THE  INWAED  MAN. 

His  outward  poverty  and  simplicity  were  out  of  all  proportion 
to  his  inwai  d  wealth  and  variety.  He  had  a large  kingdom 
within  of  which  he  was  a  perfect  sovereign.  His  outward 
tranquility  was  nothing  but  the  natural  result  of  his  inward 
satisfaction.  Indeed  we  may  say  of  him,  as  was  said  of  another 
angelic  man,  that  "  he  was  nine  parts  spirit,  and  only  one  part 
flesh."  I  wonder  whether  we  with  all  our  improved  Soteriology 
and  Esc hato logy  are  half  as  happy  as  this  man  was. 

Only  very  recently  his  works  were  carefully  edited  and  collect- 
ed by  two  of  】iis  distant  disciples,  and  we  have  now  before  lis 
ten  good-sized  Japanese  volumes  of  his  writings,  the  whole 
opening  up  a  vista  before  us  of  the  soul  that  once  was  a  reality 
among  us,  at  the  time  when  we  might  almost  doubt  the  existence 
of  systematic  thinking  in  Japan.  The  books  comprise  a  short 
sketch  of  his  life,  the  reminiscence  of  his  villagers  about  him, 
his  commentaries  upon  the  Chinese  classic?:,  lectures,  essays, 
dialogues,  letters,  stray-thoughts,  table-talks,  and  poems  both 
Japanese  {iita)  and  Chinese  {shi).  We  can  do  no  more  than 
to  introduce  our  readers  to  what  was  in  the  man. 

There  were  two  distinct  stages  in  his  intellectual  career.  The 
first  、vas  when  he  with  his  countrymen  of  the  time  was  brought 
up  in  the  conservative  Chii  philosophy,  which  above  all  other 
し hings，  enforced  ceaseless  examination  into  one's  own  self.  We 
can  imagine  the  sensitive  youth  made  doubly  sensitive  by  his 
constant  introspection  into  the  lack  and  -weakness  within  him- 
self, and  all  the  effects  of  undue  self-examination  are  plainly 
visible  in  his  early  life  and  writings.     His  Notes  and  Commentaries 
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t(pon  Great  Learning,  composed  in  his  twenty-first  year,  was 
written  under  this  mood.  We  fear  his  natural  modesty  under 
the  pressure  of  disheartening  philosophy  would  have  turned 
him  into  a  morbid  recluse,  as  it  did  many  souls  like  him,  had 
not  a  new  hope  been  reached  out  to  him  in  the  writings  of 
that  progressive  Chinese,  Wang  Yang  Ming.  We  have  had  al- 
ready some  occasion  to  refer  to  this  remarkable  philosopher 
when  we  spoke  of  our  great  Saigo.  I  think  I  am  stating  a  well 
established  fact  in  Japanese  History  when  I  state  my  own  ob- 
servation that  the  Chinese  culture  in  the  form  of  Yang-Ming- 
ism  has  never  produced  timid,  fearful,  conservative  and  retrogres- 
sive people  out  of  us.  I  believe  all  thoughtful  critics  of  Con- 
fucius now  agree  that  the  sage  himself  was  a  very  progressive 
man.  It  was  his  retrogressive  countrymen  who  construed  him 
in  their  own  light,  and  made  him  appear  so  to  the  world.  But 
Yang  Ming  developed  the  pi'ogressiveness  that  was  in  Confucius, 
and  inspired  hopes  in  such  as  were  inclined  to  understand  him 
in  that  light.  The  same  helped  our  own  Toju  to  see  the  sage 
in  the  new  light.  The  Saint  of  Omi  was  now  a  practical  man. 
Here  are  some  of  his  Yang-Ming-isms  : 

" Press  right  on，  though  thy  ways  be  dark  ； 

Skies  may  clear  ere  thy  course  is  done ノ' 

" Tightly  pull,  man,  thy  heart's  string, 
Prepare  for  a  resolute  march  ； 

A  case  is  known  of  an  arrow, 

Piercing  through  a  flinty  rock." 

" He  loves  his  life  wlio  his  life  forsakes 

For  Ways  that  no  like  or  higher  knew." 
Who  can  make  a  quiet  village-teacher  out  of  these  ？ 
We  have  said  he  wrote  commentaries  upon  the  Chinese  Classics. 
Indeed,  tliese  form  by  far  the  most  important  part  of  all  his 
writings.    But  let  not  our  readei's  imagine  that  Toju  ^vas  a 
commentator  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  term.    He  was  a  most 
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original  man，  and  his  natural  mo  dost  y  alone  made  him  resort 
to  this  kind  of  literature  for  expressing  himself.  That  he  ex- 
pressed perfect  freedom  in  handling  the  ancient  writings  was 
evident  from  the  words  he  often  repeated  to  his  pupils.  "  These 
Discourses  of  the  holy  men  of  old  contain  many  things  in  them 
that  are  not  applicable  to  the  present  state  of  society."  So 
saying,  he  made  an  expurgated  edition  of  the  same  for  use  in 
his  school.  Had  he  lived  to-day,  he  would  have  made  a  fine 
subject  for  a  heresy  trial ！ 

That  he  clearly  made  distinctions  between  man-made  Laws 
(法， romos)  and  eternally-existing  Truth  (道， logos)  is  shown  by 
the  remarkable  saying  of  his  as  follows  : 

" The  truth  is  distinct  from  the  law.  Many  taking  one  for 
the  other  are  greatly  】iiistaken.  The  law  changes  with  time, 
even  "with  saints  in  their  land, ― much  more  "when  transplanted 
to  our  land.  But  the  truth  is  from  eternity.  Before  the  name 
of  virtue  was,  the  truth  was  and  prevailed.  Before  man  was, 
space  liad  it  ；  and  after  he  shall  have  disappeared,  and  heaven 
and  earth  have  returned  to  nothingness ク it  、vill  abide.  But  the 
law  was  made  to  meet  the  need  of  time.  When  time  and 
place  change,  even  saints'  laws,  if  forced  upon  the  world ，  are 
injurious  to  the  cause  ot  the  truth." 

And  this  was  spoken  Avhen  the  so-called  Classical  Books  (^^) 
Avere  considered  as  iuerrant  as  the  Bible  to  the  extreme  inspi- 
rationists  in  our  day.  Commentaries  written  in  such  a  spirit 
as  this  cannot  but  be  bold,  striking  and  new. 

Yet  "witli  all  his  fearlessness  and  independence,  nothing  Avas 
more  remavkiible  in  his  ethical  system  than  the  foremost  position 
he  gave  to  the  virtue  of  liumility.  To  liini  it  -uas  the  primal 
virtue  out  of  which  all  other  virtues  came,  and  without  whicli 
a  man  lacked  in  all  tilings.  "  Unless  the  j^eholai'  first  purges 
himself  of  his  spirit  and  seek  the  virtue  of  humility,  Avith  all 
his  learning  and  abundance  of  genius,  he  is  not  yet  entitled  to 
a  position  above  the  slough  of  Ioav  commonalty."    "  Fullness 
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invites  loss  ；  humility  is  Heaven's  law.  Humility  is  emptiness. 
When  the  mind  is  empty,  the  judgement  of  good  and  bad  comes 
by  itself."  Explaining  the  meaning  of  the  word  emptimss,  he 
has  this  to  say  :  "  From  of  old,  he  that  seeks  the  truth  stum- 
bles at  this  Avord.  Because  spiritual,  hence  empty  ；  because 
empty,  therefore  spiritual.    Consider  this  \vel】." 

As  for  attaining  this  hight  of  virtue,  his  method  was  very 
simple.  Said  he  :  "  If  to  cherish  virtue  is  our  aim,  ^ve  are  to 
do  good  day  by  day.  One  good  done,  and  one  evil  goes.  Good 
daily  done,  evil  daily  goes.  Like  as  the  day  lengthens,  the  night 
shortens,  we  persevere  in  good,  and  evil  all  disappears."  And 
finding  his  supreme  satisfaction  in  this  emptiness  in  his  soul,  he 
has  these  "words  of  pity  to  say  of  those  who  are  not  yet  ex- 
onerated of  selfishness  in  them  : 

" A  prison  there  is  besides  prisons, 

Large  enough  to  take  in  the  -world  ； 

Its  four  walls,  love  of  honour, 

Of  gain，  and  pride,  and  desire ― 

Alas  ！    So  many  among  men, 

Chained  therein,  mourn  evermore." 
" Wish,"  desire,  he  despised  in  all  its  forms.  It  was  the  pre- 
dominance of  this  element  in  Buddhism  that  alienated  him 
entirely  from  that  laith.  That  good  is  done  Avith  a  reward  as 
its  aim,  even  thongli  the  reward  lies  in  the  future  existence, 
was  objectionable  to  him.  Righteousness  "with  him  needed  no 
other  incentive  than  itself.  The  hope  of  future  reward  and 
existence,  even  if  he  had  it，  influenced  him  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  in  his  love  of  righteousness  and  enjoyment  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Heavenly  Ways.  Writing  to  a  mother  、vho  mourned 
over  her  son's  leaving  the  Buddhist  faith  to  turn  a  Confucian, 
he  has  this  to  say  :  "  That  you  make  so  miicli  of  the  future 
I  can  well  understand.  But  I  、vish  you  to  note  that  if  the 
future  is  so  important,  the  present  is  still  more  so,  for  if  a  man 
get  astray  in  this  life,  it  is  all  too  probable  that  he  will  be 
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forever  lost  in  the  life  to  come.  *  *  *  In  a life  so  uncertain 
as  this,  where  to-morrow  is  wholly  unknown  to  us,  nothing  can 
exceed  in  importance  our  constant  worship  of  the  Buddha  with- 
in our  breasts,  etc."  That  he  was  not  an  atheist  is  abundantly 
shown  by  the  profound  respect  he  paid  to  the  gods  of  the 
nation.  Only  his  faith  was  singularly  free  from  "  wishes  ，，  of 
all  kind,  except  that  of  being  righteous  altogether. 

And  yet  he  seems  to  have  enjoyed  his  life  thoroughly.  In 
all  his  writings  we  fail  to  catch  a  single  note  of  despondence. 
Indeed,  we  with  our  own  views  of  God  and  universe,  can  hardly 
imagine  how  this  man  with  his  Yang-Ming-istic  form  of  Con- 
fucianism could  have  been  so  happy.  [Once  plying  a  boat  on 
the  lake  in  a  moon-lit  niglit,  he  had  tins  stanza  in  Chinese  : 
" A  flaw  in  thought  an  inch  long, 

Leaves  a  trace  of  thousand  riis. 
Lot  Peace  possess  Realm  of  Mind  ； 

Cloudless  Moon  waves  not  disturb."] 
Everlastingly  joyful  must  have  been  the  heart  that  could  sing 
"On  a  Winter  Day:" 

" Whence  flowers  ceased  to  be 

Objects  of  my  hearths  desire, 
How  everlasting  is  the  Spring, 
That  reigns  in  my  tosom." 
The  following  is  in  a  similar  strain  : 
" Little  knew  I  that  this  life, 

With  sorrows  hard  pressed, 
Could  by  Learning's  benign  help, 
Be  spent  in  endless  peace ノ' 
But  he  did  not  enjoy  bis  life  long.    His  wife  predeceased  him 
two  years,  and  in  the  autumn  of  104S,  in  his  fortieth  year,  he 
died  a  death  worthy  oi 】iis  life.    Whoii  ho  found  that  his  end 
had  arrived,  he  called  his  disciples  together,  assumed  his  usual 
upright  posture,  and  said,  "  I  go  away  ；  see  that  ray  ways  be  not 
lost  to  the  land;"  and  passed  away.    The  whole  neighborhood 
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went  into  mourning.  Deputies  were  sent  by  princes  to  render 
honor  to  the  master.  His  funeral  was  a  national  affair,  and  all 
that  】oved  virtue  and  righteousness  mourned  the  death  so  costly 
to  the  land.  Years  afterward,  the  house  lie  had  lived  in  was  re- 
paired by  his  villagers,  and  is  preserved  to  this  day.  They  made 
a  god  of  his  name,  and  observe  two  annual  festivals  in  his  memory. 
You  go  to  visit  his  grave,  and  a  villager  will  guide  you,  not 
without  a  simple  ceremonial  robe  cast  over  his  shoulders.  You 
ask  him  why  his  respect  thus  paid  to  a  man  who  lived  three 
hundred  years  ago,  and  he  will  answer  you  on  this  wise  : 

" Here  in  this  village  and  neighborhood,  the  father  is  kind  to 
the  son,  the  son  filial  to  the  father,  and  brothers  are  affectionate 
to  one  another.  In  our  homes  no  angry  voices  are  to  be  heard, 
and  all  wear  the  countenance  of  peace.  All  these  *sve  owe  to 
the  teachings  and  after-influence  of  the  Master  Toju,  and  we, 
one  and  all,  revere  his  name  with  gi'atefu]  remembrance." 

And  we  of  this  age,  with  so  much  of  our  drum-beatings, 
trumpet-blowings,  and  newspaper  advertisements,  that  we  might 
have  "  influence  ，，  over  others,  may  well  learn  of  this  man  what 
the  real  secret  of  influence  is.  If  we  cannot  live  quiet  as  Toju 
did,  Avho  was  no  more  conscious  of  his  influence  than  the  rose 
of  its  odor,  we  may  write  and  preach  and  howl  and  gesticulate 
all  our  lives,  and  yet  nothing  will  remain  of  each  one  of  us 
except  "  a  mound  of  sod  one  tatami  wide."  "  There  are  saints 
scattered  all  over  this  land,"  T5ju  once  said,  "  in  nooks  of 
valleys  and  sheltered  by  mountains  ；  and  、ve  cannot  recognize 
them  because  they  do  not  show  themselves.  These  are  real 
saints,  and  those  whose  names  sound  in  the  "world  need  not  be 
counted  as  anything."  Happily  or  unhappily  his  name  did 
" sound  in  the  world,"  (much  contrarjr  to  his  wish,  we  know), 
that  tee  might  all  learn  of  him  the  power  of  a  silent  life  if  lived 
with  a  noble  aim  in  view.  These  saints  were  they  ^vho  in  their 
schools  ( in  nooks  of  valleys "  did  preserve  Old  Japan  from 
meannesses  of  all  kinds  ；  and  、ve  knew  not  、、- hethei'  our  present 
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system  with  virtues  and  geniuses  all  dabbed  and  professored, 
could  as  effectively  keep  down  the  meannesses  so  rife  in  our 
midst.  "  The  blood  has  all  gone  up  to  the  head,"  they  cry  ； 
" the  limbs  are  empty,  and  we  shall  soon  die  of  apoplexy,"  if 

not  many  Tojus  aiypear  in  the  land. 


SAINT  NICHIREN— A  BUDDHIST  PRIEST. 
L— BUDDHISM  IN  JAPAN. 

RELIGION  is  man's  chiefest  concern.  Properly  understood,  a 
man  Avithout  a  religion  is  unthinkable.  In  this  strange  existence 
where  our  wishes  are  so  much  more  than  our  faculties,  and 
our  hopes  exceed  all  that  the  world  does  or  can  give,  something 
must  be  done  to  remove  these  incongruities,  in  our  thought  at 
least,  if  not  in  om'  actions  as  "well.  Indeed  we  often  hear  some 
say  that  thoy  are  men  of  no  religion."  By  that  they  simply 
mean  that  they  do  not  sign  their  names  to  any  distinct  set  of 
dogmas,  own  no  order  of  priests  as  their  guides,  and  pay  no 
homage  to  any  wooden  or  metallic  or  psychic  image  ns  their 
god.  But  a  religion  they  nevertheless  have.  The  Inscrutable 
Avithin  them  is  tamed  in  some  way,  be  it  by  Mammon- Worship 
or  Whiskey-Oblations  or  some  other  soporific  or  sedative  method 
of  his  own  choosing.  A  man's  religion  is  his  own  explanation 
of  life  ；  and  some  explanation  of  it  is  an  absolute  necessity  for 
his  well-being  in  this  world  of  strifes. 

Then  that  all-important  question  of  death,  the  hope  of  the  poor 
and  the  dread  of  the ュ' ich——//m,f  is  the  question  of  all  questions. 
Where  death  is,  reUqion  must  he  ； —— a  sure  sien  of  our  weakness  it 
may  be,  but  Avitlial  also  of  our  noble  birth,  and  of  deathless- 
ness  Avithin  us.  Not  to  die  by  dying, —— that  is  what  all  the  sons 
of  Adam  yearn  after,  and  Japanese  no  less  than  Hebrews  or 
Hindoos  of  famed  religiosity.    And  for  tAventy-five  centuries 
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before  we  heard  of  any  thing  about  Resurrection,  、、'e  have 
managed  to  die  in  some  fashion,  some  of  us  in  very  creditable 
fashion,  thanks  for  all  the  good  religions  we  have  had.  With 
this  beautiful  land  as  our  earthly  home,  with  cherry  blossoms 
to  adorn  our  joyous  spring,  and  maples  to  paint  our  serene 
autumn,  and  peaceful  domesticity  as  our  lot  in  life,  existence 
has  been  a  burden  to  us  only  very  seldom,  and  death  has  been 
grievous  unto  us  so  much  the  more.  With  our  desire  to  live 
" a  thousand  and  eight  thousand  years,"  the  thought  of  death 
was  a  double  pain,  to  be  alleviated  only  by  a  faith  that  could 
introduce  us  into  a  still  better  landj  be  it  a  saint's  home  in 
Shinto  heaven,  or  a lotus  garden  in  Buddhist  paradise.  We 
feared  death  not  so  much  from  our  ccnvai'dice  as  from  our  at- 
tachment to  this  beautiful  land  of  ours.  Religions  we  needed 
to  resign  ourselves  when  fate  or  duty  called  us  from  the  belov- 
ed land  of  our  birth. 

The  Japanese  has  a  religion  of  his  own,  which  in  all  prob- 
abilit}'*  he  brought  with  him  from  his  home  in  Central  Asia. 
What  the  exact  nature  of  that  religion  originally  was  is  not 
easy  to  tell.  Its  similarity  to  the  Mosaic  Faith  has  been 
recently  pointed  out,  and  another  attempt  was  made  to  find  in 
us  the  Lost  Ten  Tribes  of  the  Jewish  record.  But  whatever  it 
had  been,  the  time  came  when  it  was  superseded  and  eclipsed 
by  a  very  much  more  complex,  and,  may  we  say,  refined  faith 
of  Indian  origin.  We  can  easily  imagine  the  effect  of  the 
Hindoo  faith  as  it  first  made  its  way  among  Japanese.  Its 
gorgeous  ceremonies,  high  mysticisms,  and  speculations  bold  and 
labyrinthine,  must  have  struck  the  simple-hearted  people  with 
Avonder.  It  satisfied  the  eyes  of  the  ignorant ；  whetted  the  in- 
tellect of  the  learned,  and  served  the  purpose  of  the  ruler. 
Notwithstanding  some  patriotic  opposition  against  the  wholesale 
importation  of  an  exotic  faith,  the  Hindoo  religion  spread  in 
Japan  with  gigantic  strides.  For  a  time  at  least,  the  ancient 
faith  was  placed  wholly  in  the  background,  and  the  new  reigned 
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supreme  for  centuries  in  succession. 

The  date  of  the  introduction  of  Buddhism  into  Japan  is  the 
thirteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Kinmei,  the  twenty-ninth  emperor, 
which  we  make  to  be  552  of  the  Christian  era,  or  " 1501( え） 
year  after  Buddha's  entrance  into  Nirvana,"  as  Buddhist  chro- 
nologists  like  to  have  it.  The  great  temple  of  Temv5ji  was  built 
as  early  as  587( れ c')  A.  D.  at  ISTaniwa  (Osaka)  by  Shotoku  Taishi, 
the  wisest  prince  the  country  has  had,  and  "  the  father  of 
Japanese  Buddhism."  The  next  century  (seventh)  saw  active 
proselyting  going  on  throughout  the  empire,  the  emperors  them- 
selves taking  the  initiatives  in  the  work.  About  this  time  there 
was  a  great  revival  of  Buddhism  in  China  under  the  leadership 
of  Hiuen  Chwang,  that  famous  priest  of  the  Tau  dynasty,  whose 
adventurous  journey  into  India  was  so  vividly  described  by 
Barthelemy  St.  Hilaire  ；  and  scholars  were  sent  from  Japan 
across  the  water  to  study  under  the  man  who  had  sought  the 
faith  in  the  land  of  its  birth.  The  emperors  of  the  Nara  dy- 
nasty (708 ― 769)  were  all  strong  supporters  of  Buddhism,  and 
the  mighty  temples  that  still  adorn  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
same  name  witness  to  the  power  attained  by  the  new  religion 
so  soon  after  its  introduction  into  the  land. 

But  the  ne\v  enthusiasm  reached  its  acme,  when  by  the  be- 
ginning of  the  ninth  century,  two  Buddhist  scholars,  Saijd  and 
Kukai  returned  from  their  study  in  China,  each  ■with  a  sect  of 
his  choosing.  The  emperor  Kanimu  who  removed  the  capital 
from  Nara  to  Kyoto  gave  each  a  conspicuous  site  for  temple- 
building,  and  endowments  and  privileges  affixed  thereto.  Saij5 
built  Eizan  lying  to  the  northeast  of  the  new  capital,  the  direc- 
tion from  which  all  evils  were  thought  to  come.  Kukai  posted 
himself  at  K5ya  in  the  province  of  Kii,  but  had  a  temple-site 
given  him  in  the  south  end  of  the  capital,  the  famed  Toji  with 
its  peering  pagoda  right  south  of  the  railway  station  being  his 
own  estabusnment.  "With  Eizan  founded  in  787,  and  Koya  in 
816  A.  D.,  we  may  say  that  Japanese  Buddhism  had  rooted  itself 
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firmly  in  the  native  soil. Xo  competition  with  it  by  any  other 
faith  was  possible,  and  no  wonder  that  its  founders  thought  that 
its  foundations  were  immovably  laid  as  the  mountains  on ま ich 
they  builded. 

Thus  in  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century  we  find  the  so- 
called  " eight  sects  of  Buddhism  "*  firmly  established  in  the  】and. 
For  four  centuries  after  the  death  of  Kukai  we  hear  nothing 
about  the  introduction  or  formation  of  any  new  sect  in  Japan. 
The  "eight"  grew  on  in  power  and  influence,  Saijo's  (Tendai)  lead- 
ing all  the  rest.  And  here  as  elsewhere  assumption  of  power  by 
spiritual  bodies  brought  in  all  the  attending  corruptions.  Soon 
the  priesthood  became  emperor  of  emperors,  so  much  so  that 
one  of  the  latter  expressed  the  annoyance  due  to  his  priest- 
subjects  by  the  Avellknown  saying,  "  Two  things  are  beyond  the 
power  of  my  control : the  ^vater  of  the  Kamo  and  mountain- 
priests."  Emperor  after  emperor,  and  noble  after  noble  vied 
with  one  another  in  building,  endowing,  and  embellishing  tem- 
ples of  their  particular  devotion  ；  and  the  large  city  of  Kyoto 
and  its  suburbs,  with  their  magnificent  religious  structures, ― 
porches,  pagodas,  hexagons,  bell-houses, ― are  one  huge  monu- 
ment of  the  faith  that  once  flourished  among  u?. 

Near  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  a  pacific  settlement  of 
the  country  after  long  internecine  wars  gave  rise  to  a  new 
activity  in  rehgious  thought.  The  great  Yoritomo  crippled  the 
temporal  power  of  the  priests,  but  showed  them  due  respect  as 
the  people's  spiritual  guides  ；  and  the  result  was  the  rise  of 
many  great  teachers  honourable  for  their  learning  and  virtue. 
The  Hojos  who  succeeded  him  were  most  of  them  faithful  dev- 
otees of  Buddhism.  Tired  with  the  pomp  and  vain-gloriousness 
of  the  then  existing  sects,  they  caused  the  Zen  or  meditative 
school  of  Buddhism  to  be  introduced  from  China  (1200),  and 

*  For  those  wh.o  may  not  yet  be  familiar  %vith  them,  we  might  just  as  well  men- 
tion them  here.  They  are  (1) Sanron  (ヨ 論)， (2)  Hosho  (法相)， (3)  Kegon  (華 |g、，  (4) 
Bitsu  (律)， (5)  Jojitsu  (成 實)， (6)  Gusha  (倶 舎)， (7)  Tendai  (天台:'， and  (8)  Stungon  (眞言). 
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several  great  temples  were  built,  in  Kyoto,  Kamakura,  and 
Echizen,  to  perpetuate  the  new  form  of  Avorship  in  the  land. 
The  nmv  became  a  favorite  faith  with  the  upper  and  intellectual 
classes,  its  esoterism  and  endless  metaphysics  standing  in  strong 
contrast  to  the  ceremonial  shows  of  the  older  sects. 一 The  popu- 
lace too  needed  a  faith  other  than  the  high  intellectualities  of 
the  Zen  philosophy,  or  the  unapproachable  sublimities  of  the 
older  cults.  And  such  a  faith  was  furnished  them  by  a  priest 
called  Genku  (Saint  Honen),  who,  about  1207  A.  D.  introduced 
among  them  what  has  since  been  called  the  Jodo  or  "  pure- 
land  ，， sect.  It  taught  above  all  other  things,  the  possibility  of 
entrance  into  the  Pure  Land  merely  by  calling  upon  the  name 
of  Buddha,  and  hence  was  otherwise  called  Nen-Butsu  or  Call- 
on-Budclha  sect.  The  simple  "  Nam-Amiaa-Butsii  "  (I  commit 
myself  to  thee  O  thou  Amitabha  Buddha)  、vas  set  to  music  on 
the  hand-bell ； and  the  whole  uttered  with  plaintive  voice  and 
often  attended  with  a  dance  gave  entirely  new  features  to,  thus 
far,  a  very  august  form  of  belief.  A  branch  of  this  was  the 
Shin  sect,  started  at  about  the  same  time  by  a  priest  named 
Hanyen  (Saint  Shinran),  destined  to  eclipse  all  other  sects  by 
the  influence  it  was  to  have  over  the  mass  of  the  people.  The 
very  novel  feature  of  this  sect  was  the  removal  of  the  vows  of 
chastity  from  the  priest-class,  and  considerable  leniency  thus 
afforded  to  their  free  indulgence  in  the  common  joys  of  life. 
Buddhism  thus  vulgarized,  its  approach  to  the  commonalty  was 
greatly  facilitated  ；  and  now  without  any  imperial  authority  to 
forward  its  propagation,  it  began  to  be  a  power  among  the 
people, 一 a  matter  of  very  great  consequence  to  the  ages  that 
followed.  The  addition  of  one  more  branch,  that  of  Jishu,  to 
the  Nen-Butsu  sect  completed  the  development  of  the  exoteric 
school  of  Buddhism  in  Japan,  the  three  coming  to  be  adopted 
by  the  people  almost  simultaneously  、vith  one  another,  and  、vith 
the  esoteric  Zen  school  which  invaded  the  cultured  society  of 
the  time.    The  country  was  to  have  one  more  sec" ― twelve  in 
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all, — immediately  following  the  last  we  have  mentioned.  We 
may  say  therefore  that  the  thirteenth  century  was  the  last  and 
greatest  formative  period  of  Japanese  Buddhism.  The  century 
was  really  the  reformative  era  of  the  Hindoo  faith  in  Japan.  Xo 
such  lights  as  we  saw  then  have  appeared  since,  and  we  of  this 
century  still  hang  upon  the  words  then  uttered  with  all  the 
conviction  of  the  age.  Here,,  as  elsewhere,  enthusiasm  disap- 
peared together  with  superstition,  and  we,  afraid  of  being 
nonscientifiCj  are  cowardly  creatures,  basing  our  actions  wholly 
upon  the  visible,  and  upon  the  faint  echoes  of  the  time  when 
men  were  sincere  without  our  knowledge;  and  heroic  without 
our  crowding  cares.  Let  us  call  up  a  hero  then  to  shame  us 
in  our  vaunted  faith,  and  in  our  love  of  ignoble  ease,  when 
heaven  and  earth  are  calling  us  to  nobler  deeds  and  greater 
sacrifice. 

IL— BIRTH  AND  CONSECEATIOX. 
On  a  spring  day  [of  the  1st  year  of  Teiwo  (1222),  as  the 
sun  rose  above  the  billoAvy  horizon,  and  the  easternmost  outpost 
of  Earth's  nations  caught  its  first  rosy  rays,  a  child  was  born 
to  a  fisher's  family  in  the  village  of  Kominato  (Little  Haven) 
near  the  most  eastern  cape  of  the  province  ot  Awa.  The  father 
was  a  fugitive  there  for  some  political  reasons,  now  a  poor 
fisherman  without  any  outward  distinction  ；  and  the  mother, 
also,  of  no  mean  birth,  a  devout  worshipper  of  the  Sun-god,  of 
whom  the  gift  of  a  son  had  long  been  asked,  and  now  granted 
in  answer  to  her  prayers.  They  named  him  Zen-Xichi-Maro 
(Gooa-Sun-Boy)  in  pious  commemoration  of  the  deity  who 
called  him  into  being, ― a  fact  which  had  considerable  to  do 
when  the  child  came  to  deciae  his  mission  to  this  world,  as 
we  shall  see  afterward.  All  the や' onders  and  miracles  which 
are  reported  to  have  attended  his  birth, ~ how  a  crystalline 
spring  spontaneously  gushed  forth  in  the  fisher's  garden  "  to 
wash  natal  uncleanliness  away,"  how  a  white  lotus  of  unusual 
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magnitude,  entirely  out  of  season,  opened  near  by  "to  cast 
fragrance  into  the  air,"  etc., — we  of  this  century  are  accustomed 
to  ascribe  to  the  devout  imaginations  of  the  time.  But  the 
date  of  his  birth  is  worth  particular  mention  here,  as  it  was  a 
point  much  ruminated  upon  by  the  young  enthusiast  as  the 
awful  question  of  his  country's  salvation  afterward  came  before 
his  mind.  The  year  was  the  2171st  after  Buddha's  entrance 
into  the  Nirvana  ；  that  is,  after  the  first  "  millennium  of  the 
right  law" (正 法 千年） had  ended,  and  the  second  "millennium 
of  the  image-law  ，， （像 法 千年） had  also  spent  itself,  and  the 
third  and  last  "  millennium  of  the  latter  law  " (末法 千年） had 
just  been  ushered  in  ；  when  as  was  prophesied  by  the  Great 
Teacher,  a light  was  expected  to  appear  to  the  ead  of  him  to 
shine  the  darkness  of  the  last  days.  The  day  was  the  16th  of 
the  second  month  (according  to  tho lunar  calendar),  a  day 
alter  the  same  great  event  in  Buddha's  life,  which  was  on  the 
15th  of  the  same  month.  Correspondences  such  as  these  were 
of  immense  importance  to  a  mind  like  our  hero's. 

When  he  came  to  be  twelve  years  old,  the  pious  inclination 
of  his  parents  decided  upon  his  being  made  a  priest.  Con- 
sidering Avhat  he  did  in  after  years,  we  can  well  believe  many 
stories  told  about  his  remarkable  childhood  ；  and  we  do  not 
wonder  if  the  paternal  ambition  of  the  fugitive-fisherman  saw 
in  his  son's  consecration  to  a  priestly  office  an  opportunity  for 
the  lad's  rise  in  society,  as  in  that  age  of  rigid  social  distinctions, 
relijrion  was  the  only  way  open  for  a low-born  genius  to  show 
itself  in  the  world.  Not  far  from  the  place  where  he  was  born, 
was  a  temple,  Kiyozumi  by  .  name,  and  its  abbot  Dozen  had 
local  reputation  for  his  learning  and  virtue.  There  the  boy 
Zennichi  was  taken,  and  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  benignant 
teacher  who  seems  to  have  taken  special  delight  in  the  youth. 
Passing  his  novitiate  of  four  years,  he  was  formally  consecrated 
a  priest  at  the  age  of  sixteen  under  the  new  name  of  Roneho  ； 
and  already  the  good  abbot,  watching  the  unusual  ability  of 
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his  young  disciple,  was  beginning  to  think  of  nominating  him 
as  h-s  possible  successor  in  his  office.  The  youth  remained  his 
parents'  hope,  and  his  teacher's  pride,  when  behind  all  outward 
appearances  strus^^^les  were  going  on  in  his  mind,  which  drove 
him  at  la^t  from  the  region  of  his  birth,  to  seek  enlightenment 
throughout  the  country. 

III.— IN  AXD  OUT  OF  DARKNESS. 

He  was  fairly  introduced  into  the  elementary  knowledge  of 
Buddhism,  when  several  questions  presented  themselves  to  his 
miud  for  solution.  The  most  apparent  was  the  existence  of 
muUUudinous  sects  in  Buddhism.  "  Why  is  it  ，，  he  asked  to 
himself,  that  Buddhism  which  had  its  or]g;n  in  the  life  and 
teaching  of  one  man  is  now  divided  into  so  many  sects  and 
divisions  ？  Is  Buddhism  more  than  one  ？  What  means  that 
which  I  see  around  me,  that  one  sect  speaks  evil  of  all  others, 
each  maintaining  that  it  has  Buddha's  true  mind  ？  The  waters 
of  the  sea  have  the  same  taste，  and  there  can  be  no  two  "ways 
in  the  teachings  of  Buddha.  Oh  wherein  lies  the  explanation 
of  this  division  into  sects  ，  and  which  among  these  sects  is 
Buddha's  way,  the  way  I  should  walk  in  ？ " 

Such  was  his  first  and  greatest  doubt,  an  entirely  reasonable 
doubt,  we  believe.  We  also  have  similar  doubt  about  Buddhism 
and  some  other  religions,  and  we  can  entirely  sympathize  with 
our  hero  in  the  struggle  he  had.  As  neither  his  abbot  nor 
anybody  else  relieved  him  from  his  doubt,  he  naturally  resorted 
to  his  prayers.  One  day  as  he  came  from  his  worship  at  the 
temple  of  the  Bodhisattwa  of  his  special  devotion ；  the  burden 
■with in  him  became  unbearable,  and  down  he  came  to  the 
ground  with  abundant  hemorrhage  from  his  mouth.  His 
mends  helped  him  up,  and  it  was  sometime  before  he  returned 
to  consciousness  again.  We  are  still  pointed  to  the  exact  spot 
of  this  occurrence,  a little  bamboo  bush  near  by  with  certain 
reddish  tints  in  its  leaves  being  supposed  to  have  taken  its 
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colours  from  the  blood  that  was  spattered  on  that  occasion. 
One  evening,  however,  as  his  eyes  Avere  poring  over  the  Xirvana 
Sutra,  said  to  have  been  delivered  by  Buddha  just  before  his 
entrance  into  that  blessed  state,  the  following  caught  the 
attention  of  the  young  priest,  to  the  inexpressible  relief  of  his 
troubled  mind  : 依 法不依 入， Trust  in  the  Word  and  not  in  man. 
That  is,  he  was  not  to  trust  in  human  opinions,  however 
plausible  and  hignsounding,  but  in  the  sutras  as  left  by  the 
Great  Teacher,  and  he  vras  to  decide  all  questions  by  them 
and  them  only.  His  mind  was  now  at  ease.  He  found 
something  to  stand  upon,  whereas  thus  far  all  had  been 
sinking  sand  under  Viim.  Who,  by  reading  the  above  account 
of  the  Japanese  priest,  is  not  reminded  of  a  similar  case  in  the 
convent  of  Erfurth  four  hundred  years  ago,  when  after  much 
questionings, " loss  of  consciousness/'  etc.,  the  young  German 
monk  found  his  rest  in  an  old  Latin  Bible  that  caught  his 
eyes,  and  clung  to  it  ever  a[terward  as  hh  strongfold  of  faith 
and  life  ？ 

But  in  case  of  the  Buddhist  priest,  the  question  of  the 
authoritative  scripture  was  not  so  simple  a  one  as  in  that  of 
the  Christian  Luther.  Whereas  the  German  had  a  single  Bible 
to  rely  upon,  the  Japanese  had  dozens,  often  of  very  contradic- 
tory natures,  from  which  to  make  his  selection  of  tlie  canon  of 
the  supreme  authority.  This,  however,  was  a  comparatively 
easy  task  in  the  age  when  the  so-called  Higher  Criticism  was 
wholly  unknown,  and  men  put  their  simple  trust  upon  the 
records  of  the  ancients  without  questioning  why  and  wherefore. 
It  was  enough  for  our  hero  that  he  found  that  one  of  the 
sutras  gave  the  chronological  order  of  all  the  great  sutras  in 
both  mahayana  and  hinayaiia.  The  order  given  was,  beginning 
Avith  the  Avatamsaka  Sutra,  supposed  to  contain  Buddha's 
iirst  public  utterances, (1) the  Agamas  (Kegon-Ky5),  containing 
liis  teachings  of  the  first  twelve  years  of  his  ministry,  (2)  the 
Vaipulya  Sutras  (Agon  Ivy5),  containing  those  of  the  second 
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sixteen  years,  (3)  the  Pragna  Sutra  (Hannya  Ky5),  of  the 
third  fourteen  years,  and  (4)  the  Saddharma-Pundarika  Sutra 
(Myo-H5-Ilenge  or  Hokke  Ky5)，  of  the  last  eight  years  of  his  life. 
Natural  conclusions  from  this  order  were  that  the  last-mentioned 
sutra  contained  the  essence  of  the  teaching  of  Buddha's  whole 
life  ；  or  in  the  words  of  Nichiren,  it  had  in  it  "  the  principle  of 
all  things,  the  truth  of  eternity,  and  the  secret  importance  of 
Buddha's  original  state  and  of  the  virtue  of  his  enlightenment." 
Hence  its  beautiful  name  of  "  the  Sutra  of  the  Lotus  of  the 
Mysterious  Law."  It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  enter  into  a 
critical  examination  of  the  exact  order  of  the  Buddhist  canons,  or 
of  the  comparative  value  of  one  above  others.  I  think  it  is  lairly 
settled  now  that  the  sutra  that  Nichireu  thought  so  much  of  was 
a later  product,  some  500  years  after  Buddha's  death,  and  that 
the  Ami  tar  th  a  Sutra  that  gives  the  order  of  the  different  canons 
here  mentioned  was  written  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
authenticity  and  superlative  authority  to  the  new  canon.  But 
be  these  whatever  they  may,  it  only  suffices  us  to  know  that 
our  hero  accepted  them  in  the  order  here  given,  and  found  in 
Saddharma-Pund arika  Sutra  the  standard  of  the  Buddhist  imth， 
and  a  clear  simple  explanation  of  the  all-comprehensibility  of 
so  many  discordant  views  in  Buddhism.  As  he  came  to  this 
conclusion,  the  joy  and  gratitude  ^vithiii  him  burst  into  abiiudant 
tears.  "  I,"  he  finally  said  to  himself,  I  who  left  my  father 
and  mother,  and  gave  myself  to  the  service  of  this  excellent 
faith, —— should  I  cimg  to  the  traditional  teachings  of  common 
priests,  and  not  seek  the  golden  words  of  the  Tathagata  (Buddha) 
himself  ？  "  He  was  twenty  years  old  when  the  holy  ambition 
rose  in  his  mind.  Seclusion  in  a  country-monastery  became  no 
more  possible.  Bidding  farewell  to  his  abbot  and  order,  he 
launched  out  boldly  into  the  、voi'kl，  to  seek  the  truth  far 
and  wide. 

His  first  destination  was  Kainakui'a,  the  Shogun's  capital  of 
the  time.    A  country-priest  in  the   metropolis ― a   Luther  in 
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Rome, ― strange  phenomena,  met  his  eyes,  and  strange  doctrines 
reached  his  ears.  With  the  magnificence  of  its  temple-structures 
and  the  pomp  of  its  priest-classes,  the  city  was  given  up  wholly 
to  falsities.  The  Zen  sect  leading  the  high,  and  the  J5do  sect 
the  low,  the  former  into  quagmires  of  futile  speculation,  and 
the  latter  into  a  delirium  of  blind  trust  in  Amitabha,  Buddha's 
Buddhism  was  not  to  be  found  anywhere.  Yea  more,  he  saw 
Buddha's  very  images  given  to  children  for  toys,  and  Amitabha 
of  only  fabulous  existence  was  given  the  supreme  position  in 
what  they  caliea  Buddhist  "worship  ！  Men  clad  in  holy  garments 
vaunted  themselves  in  their  open  shame.  Salvation,  they 
taught,  consisted  only  in  calling  upon  the  name  of  Amitabha, 
and  not  in  acts  of  virtue  and  discipline  ；  and  so  amidst  the 
din  of  Nam-Amida-Butsu,  licentiousness  of  the  grossest  kind 
prevailed  among  the  people.  During  his  five  years'  stay  in 
Kamakura,  he  saw  enough  to  convince  him  of  the  presence  of 
the  Latter  Day  already  in  the  world,  and  the  need  and  oppor- 
tunity of  a  new  faith  to  bring  in  a  new  era  of  light,  as  foretold, 
by  the  Worshipful  in  his  Holy  Sutra.  Only  but  recently,  Saint 
Daia,  an  object  of  universal  adoration,  had  cued  a  death,  "which 
sent  horrors  to  all  his  followers.  His  body  "  shrivelled  up  into 
the  smallness  of  a  child,"  and  the  color  of  his  skin  changed 
into  "  pitchy  darkness ノ， 一 unmistakable  signs  of  his  fall  into 
Hell,  and  evidences  of  the  diabolical  nature  of  the  faith  he 
represented.  Then,  too,  what  do  those  monstrosities  in  the  sky 
signify  ？  Three  aerial  forms,  white  and  red,  hung  clear  against 
the  western  sky,  and  when  the  two  white  disappeared,  the  red 
remained  "  as  a  pillar  of  fire  piercing  through  the  zenith." 
The  whole  was  succeeded  by  a  violent  earthquake  bringing 
down  many  temples  to  the  ground,  and  men  and  beasts 
groaned  under  the  debris  of  the  structures  intended  for  their 
salvation.  "  All  because  the  true  sutra  is  not  preached  in  the 
land,  and  errors  are  taught  and  believed  in.  Am  I  not  he  of 
eternal  appointment  to  revive  the  Faith  in  the  land  ？"  
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With  thoughts  such  as  these,  Rencho^left  Kamakura  behind 
him,  wisely  remarking  that  "  the  capital  of  a  country  is  a  place 
for  disseminating  the  truth,  and  not  for  learning  it." 

After  a  short  visit  to  】iis  parents,  he  set  out  for  further  search 
after  knowledge.  Eizan  towering  in  the  direction  of  Kimon 
(Devil's  Gate)  from  Kyoto  to  ward  all  evil  influences  from  off 
the  Mikadoes  capital,  has  for  the  last  one  thousand  years  been 
the  chief  repository  of  Buddhist  learning  in  Japan.  There 
twenty-five  hundred  feet  above  the  sea-level,  encompassed  by 
tall  cryptomeria  forests,  and  with  a  magnificent  view  of  the 
placid  Lake  Biwa  below,  the  ways  of  Sakya  were  searched  into, 
contemplated,  and  transmitted.  In  its  days  of  prosperity,  the 
whole  mountain  must  have  worn  the  aspect  of  a  bustling  colony, 
harbouring,  as  it  did,  an  army  of  mendicants  three  thousand 
strong,  a  dread  of  the  populace  as  well  as  of  the  emperors.  It 
was  here  that  Genku  studied,  and  formulated  his  exoteric 
school  of  Buddhism  so  contrary  to  the  tenets  taught  in  the 
mountain,  and  had  it  afterward  so  "widely  adopted  by  the 
people.  His  disciple  Hanyen,  the  founder  of  the  Shin  sect, 
was  also  a  student  here,  as  were  also  many  others  who  had 
had  national  reputations  for  their  attainment  in  the  secret 
laws  of  the  Faith.  And  now  our  Rench5,  ambitious  of  the 
propagation  of  genuine  Buddhism  in  Japan,  came  four  hundred 
miles  on  his  feet  from  his  fisher's  hut  in  the  province  of  Awa, 
to  seek  enlightenment  in  the  same  mountain. 

With  the  new  opportunities  for  investigation  here  afforded, 
Rencho  took  in  with  avidity  all  that  he  could  lay  his  hands 
upon.  But  his  speciality  was  Saddharma  Pundarika  Sutra — 
his  Sutra, ― of  which  valuable  manuscripts  and  commentaries 
were  accessible  in  the  mountain.  Indeed,  the  Tendai  sect  of 
which  Eizan  was  the  centre,  made  a  great  deal  of  this  Sutra. 
Wliat  are  called  "  the  sixty  volumes  "  of  the  sect  are  so  many 
commentaries  upon  this  one  book.  Such  a  wonderful  book  is 
it  that  Tenkai,  the  Chinese  founder  of  the  sect,  、vi'ote  thirty 
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volumes  upon  it  ；  and  one  of  his  disciples,  MyogakUj  finding 
that  the  master's  commentaries  still  needed  commentaries, 
wrote  another  thirty  volumes  upon  the  first  thirty  volumes. 
Ten  of  these  volumes  treat  separately  of  each  of  the  six 
Chinese  hieroglyphics  that  compose  the  name  of  the  Sutra  ！ 
So  deep  to  the  ancient  did  appear  the  meaning  of  the  book 
which  to  us  appears  as  nothing  very  extraordinary. ~ For  ten 
long  years,  Eench5  stayed  in  Eizan,  delving  into  these  intricacies. 
We  can  only  give  the  conclusions  he  come  to.  He  was  now 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  view  he  had  entertained  of  the 
superiority  of  the  Pundarika  Sutra  above  all  the  other  Sutras  ； 
of  its  introduction  into  Japan  in  its  pure  form  by  Saijo,  the 
founder  of  Eizan,  and  of  considerable  v^itialiom  introduced  thereto 
by  priests  who  cawi^  after  him.  Often  to  Kyoto,  ana  once  to 
Xara  and  Koya,  he  carried  his  researches,  to  establish  him 
further  in  his  conviction  ；  and  when  no  more  doubting  was 
possible,  he  was  ready  to  lay  down  his  life  for  the  Sutra. 
Once  he  saw  with  his  own  eyes  all  the  principal  deities  of  the 
land  coming  to  promise  protection  to  him  ；  and  as  they  vanished 
in  the  air,  a  divine  chorus  was  heard  in  the  sky,  saying, 
" Shi-nin-gyo-sekerij  n5-metsu-shuj5-an  ，，  (this  man  will  go 
round  the  world,  and  destroy  the  darkness  that  is  in  men). 
He  was  not  the  only  mystic,  however,  who  has  bad  similar 
visions  and  visitations. 

He  was  now  tliirty-t、vo  years  of  age,  friendless,  unknown,  yet 
independent  and  indomitable.  He  had  no  ancestral  lineage  to 
lay  his  claim  upon,  as  had  Hanyen  of  the  Shin  sect.  He  was 
a  fisherman's  son,  "  a  sudra  of  the  sea-coast,"  as  he  afterward 
called  himself.  Xeitlier  was  his  study  prosecuted  in  a  foreign 
land,  as  were  those  of  Saijo,  Kukai,  and  other  eminent  *  the- 
ologians,"一 a  matter  of  prime  importance,  then,  as  now,  of 
being  accepted  by  Japanese  as  a  holder  of  a  key  to  the  secret 
of  any  branch  of  knowledge.  Patronage  of  any  kind  he  had 
absolutely  none  ；  much  less,  imperial  patronage,  as  had  most 
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other  sect-founders  in  abundance.  He  alone  began  single- 
handed,  against  powers  of  all  kindS;  with  a  view  wholly  at 
variance  with  those  of  the  influential  sects  of  the  day.  He  is 
the  only  case,  as  far  as  we  know,  of  Japanese  Buddhists,  who, 
without  any  example  to  follow  after,  stood  for  a  Sutra  and  a 
Law  with  his  life  in  his  hand.  His  life  is  interesting  not  so 
much  for  the  doctrinal  views  he  maintained  and  promulgated, 
as  for  the  brave  way  in  which  he  upheld  them.  Religious 
persecution  in  its  true  sense  began  in  Japan  with  iMchiren. 

IV.— PROCLAMATION. 
" A  prophet  is  not  without  honour  save  in  his  own  country." 
Yet  it  is  a  pathetic  fact  to  know  that  a  prophet  usually  begins 
his  public  career  in  his  own  country.  Homeless  as  he  is 
in  this  world,  he  yet  feels  the  attraction  of  his  home,  and 
despite  the  kind  of  treatment  he  is  sure  to  receive  thei'e,  he 
resorts  there  as  a  hart  pants  after  the  Avater-brooks,  only  to  be 
rejected,  stoned,  and  expelled.  Rench5's  course  was  not  to  be 
otherwise. 

In  his  humble  home  at  Little  Heaven,  he  found  his  parents 
eagerly  waiting  for  the  return  of  their  son  ；  and  the  first  and 
greatest  of  all  his  trials  was  to  protest  against  their  natural 
desire  of  seeing  him  installed  as  the  abbot  of  the  monastery  that 
had  nursed  him  in  his  youth.  He  now  changed  his  name  to 
Nichiren,  Sun-Lotus,  significant  of  the  god  who  called  him  into 
being,  and  of  the  Sutra  he  was  to  give  to  the  、voi'ld.  On  the 
23th  day  of  the  fourth  month  of  the  fifth  year  of  Kencho  (1253), 
as  the  rosy  sun  was  half  above  the  eastern  horizon,  Nichiren 
was  upon  a  cliff  looking  toward  the  broad  Pacific,  and  to  the 
seas  before  him  and  the  mountains  behind  him,  and  through 
them  to  the  whole  universe,  he  rtpeated  the  form  of  prayer  he 
had  framed  for  himself,  the  form  that  was  intended  to  silence 
all  others,  to  lead  his  disciples  to  the  end  of  the  earth,  and  be 
their  watchword  to  all  eternity, ― the  form,  indeed,  that  embodied 
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the  essence  of  Buddhism,  the  constitution  of  man,  and  of  the 
universe.  It  was  NAM-MYO-HO-REN-GE-KYO,  Namah  Sad- 
d  h  ar  m  apun  dar  i  k  ay  a  Sutraya,  I  humbly  trust  in  the  Sutra  of 
the  Mysterious  Law  of  the  White  Lotus. 

Nature  addressed  in  morning,  he  was  to  address  his  townsmen 
in  afternoon.  His  fame  had  already  gone  around  the  whole 
neighborhood.  He  Avho  spent  fifteen  years  in  study  in  Kama- 
kura,  Eizan,  and  Nam,  must  have  something  new,  deep,  and 
edifying  to  say  to  his  countrymen.  So  they  came,  young  and 
old,  men  and  women,  some  repeating  haraharifaya  of  the  Shingon 
sect,  others  the 憾 m-ami-da-bidm  of  the  Jodo.  When  the  temple 
was  all  filled,  and  "  incense  perfumed  its  four  corners,"  Nichiren 
appeared  on  the  pulpit  "  at  the  beating  of  a  drum."  A  man 
just  reaching  fulness  of  manhood,  Avith  many  marks  of  vigils 
upou  him,  the  eyes  of  a  zealot,  the  dignity  of  a  prophet, —— he 
was  the  cynosure  of  the  whole  congregation,  and  his  opening 
words  were  watched  with  breathless  silence.  He  took  up  his 
suti'a,  the  Pundarika,  read  a  part  of  its  sixth  chapter,  and  "  with 
countenance  mild,  and  voice  resonant  ，，  he  thus  began  : 

" Years  have  I  spent  in  the  study  of  all  the  sutras,  and  read 
and  heard  all  that  different  sects  have  to  say  about  them.  In 
one  of  them  we  are  told  that  for  500  years  after  Buddha's 
entrance  into  Nirvana,  many  will  attain  Buddhahood  "without 
any  exertion  on  their  part  ；  and  for  the  succeeding  500  years, 
with  diligence  and  ascetic  contemplation.  This  is  the  millennium 
of  the  right  law.  Then  will  come  500  years  of  sutra-reading, 
and  another  500  years  of  temple-building.  This  is  the  millennium 
of  the  image-law.  Then  will  be  inaugurated  the  five  centuries 
of  '  the  concealment  of  the  pure  la、v，，  wherein  the  merit  of  the 
Tathagata's  teaching  shall  have  exhausted  itself,  and  all  ways 
of  enligntenment  shall De lost  to  mankind.  This  is  the  beginning 
of  the  latter-day-law,  whicn  will  continue  for  ten  thousand  years. 

 Now  it  is  two  hundred  years  since  the  Avorld  entered 

the  last  millennium.    And  to  us  so  far  removed  from  the  direct 
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teaching  of  Buddha,  there  is  but  one  way  provided  for  our 
attainment  of  Buddhahood  ；  and  that  way  is  contained  in  the  five 
characters  of  Myo-Ho-Ren-Ge-Kyo.  Yet  the  Jodo  calls  upon 
the  people  to  shut  this  precious  sutra,  and  to  turn  no  more 
ear  to  it  ；  and  the  Shingon  reviles  it  as  unworthy  even  of  loosing 
the  shoes  from  off  the  feet  of  their  sutra,  the  Mahavairokana. 
Are  not  such  spoken  of  by  the  Worshipful  in  the  second  book 
of  the  Pundarika,  in  the  chapter  on  parables,  as  the  exter- 
minators of  the  seeds  of  Buddhism,  whose  sure  end  will  be 
endless  Hell?  He  that  has  ears  to  hear  and.  eyes  to  see,  let  him 
understand,  and  divide  truth  from,  falsehood.  Know  that  the 
jodo  is  a  way  to  Hell,  the  Zen,  the  teaching  of  infernal  hosts  ； 
the  Shingon,  a  heresy  to  destory  the  nation,  and  the  Eitzu,  an 
enemy  of  the  land.  These  are  not  my  own  words,  but  I  found 
them  in  the  sutra.  Hark  to  the  cuckoo  above  the  clovid.  He 
knows  the  time,  and  warns  you  to  plant.  Plant  now  therefore, 
and  do  not  repent  when  the  harvest  season  comes.  Xoav  is  the 
time  for  planting  the  Lotus  Sutra,  and  I  am  the  messenger  sent 
by  the  Worshipful  for  that  end." 

He  ended,  and  an  uproar  oi indignation  arose  from  the  in- 
furiated audience.  Some '  said  that  his  mind  was  out  of  order, 
and  hence  he  might  be  pardoned  ；  others  that  his  blasphemy 
was  worthy  of  the  severest  punishment.  The  landlord  who 
attended  the  meeting  would  see  to  the  blasphemer's  being  dis- 
patched as  soon  as  be  stepped  out  of  the  holy  ground.  But 
the  old  abbot  was  kind.  His  pupil  might  some  day  repent, 
resume  his  former  orthodoxy,  and  so  end  his  dreaming.  At 
dusk,  he  ordered  two  of  his  disciples  to  take  Nichiren  out  of  the 
district  by  ways  safe  from  the  landlord's  attack. 

v.— ALONE  AGAINST  THE  WORLD. 
！ Rejected  at  home,  he  made  his  way  right  into  Kamakura,  the 
capital  of  the  country,  "  the  best  place  for  disseminating  the 
truth."    There  in  a  spot  owned  by  nobody,  iu  what  is  still 
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called  Matsuba-ga-Tani  (Pine-Leaf's  Dale),  he  had  a little  straw- 
hiit  built  for  him.  Here  he  posted  himself  with  his  Pundarika 
Sutra, ― an  independent  man, ― to  begin  his  conquest  of  errors 
uround  him.  The  great  Nicliiren  sect  had  its  beginning  in  this 
hut.  The  stupendous  temple-structures  at  Minobu,  Ikegami, 
and  other  places,  with  more  than  five  thousand  temples  in  the 
land,  and  two  million  souls  that  worship  in  them, ― all  had  their 
beginning  in  this  hut  and  this  one  man.  So  are  great  works 
always  born.  One  indomitable  soul,  and  the  、voncl  against  him, 
― therein  lies  the  promise  of  all  permanent  greatness.  The 
twentieth  century  may  well  learn  of  this  man,  of  his  faith  and 
bravery,  if  not  of  his  doctrines.  Had  Christianity  itself  such  a 
beginning  in  Japan?  Mission-schoolSj  mission-churches,  allow- 
ances in  money,  helps  in  men， 一 great  Nichiren,  he  began  with 
himself  alone,  Avith  none  of  these  ！ 

For  a  year  he  is  silent  once  more  in  study  and  contemplation. 
Meanwhile  he  had  his  first  disciple,  named  Nisshd  afterward, 
who  came  all  the  way  from  Eizan,  attracted  by  the  view  they 
had  in  common  upon  the  state  of  Buddhism  in  Japan.  Nichi- 
ren  is  exceeclinglv  glad,  because  he  can  now  appear  before  the 
public,  and  lay  down  his  life  there  without  the  fear  of  his 
doctrines  being  lost  to  his  country.  So  he  began  in  the  spring 
of  1254  what  was  never  heard  of  before  in  the  land, ― i^reet 
preaching.  He  repeated  materially,  amidst  the  gibes  and  railings 
of  the  metropolitan  hearers,  what  he  had  first  proclaimed  to  his 
townsmen.  To  the  retort  that  it  was  not  becoming  for  a  man 
of  his  order  to  preachw  by  the  way-side,  his  decisive  answer  was 
that  it  teas  becoming  for  a  man  to  eat  standing  in  time  of  war. 
To  the  rebuke  that  he  must  not  speak  evil  of  the  faith  adored 
by  the  ruler  of  the  land,  his  plain  reply  "u'as  that  "  the  priest 
is  Buddha's  messenger,  and  fear  of  the  world  and  men  agrees 
not  with  his  vocation."  To  the  natural  doubt  that  the  other 
forms  of  worship  could  not  all  be  mistaken,  his  simple  explana- 
tion was  that  "  the  scaffold  is  of  use  only  till  the  temple  is 
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done."    For  six  years  he  preached  in  this  manner,  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  till  his  work  and  person  began  to  call  public 
attention.    Among  his  disciples  were  counted  not  a  few  of  men 
in  high  authority,  some  even  of  the  Sh5gun's  household,  and 
there  was  a  fear  that  the  Avhole  city  might  be  carried  away  by 
his  influence,  if  not  checked  in  due  time.    There  were  Abbot 
D5ryu  of  Kencho-ji,  Abbot  Ej'5chu  of  KSmyS-ji,  Ryokwan  of 
Gokuraku-ji,  K,yuk^'an  of  Daibutsu-ji,  etc.,  all  high  dignitaries 
of  vast  influence,  who  took  counsel  together  for  the  suppression 
of  the  rising  faith  in  tliQ  capital.    But  Xichiren's  audacity  was 
more  than  all  their  united  efforts  against  him.    Taking  advan- 
tage of  many  calamities  that  had  recently  befallen  the  land,  he 
prepared  what  is  still  considered  the  most  remarkable  production 
of  the  kind, ― Rissei-Ankoku-Bon,  A  Treatise  on  Bringing  Peace  and 
Righteoumess  to  the  Country.    Therein  he  recounted  all  the  evils 
from  which  the  land  was  then  suffering,  and  traced  their  cause 
to  the  false  doctrines  taught  among  the  people.    These  he  proved 
by  extensive  quotations  from  sutras.    The  remedyj  in  his  view, 
lay  in  the  universal  acceptation  by  the  nation  of  the  highest 
of  all  sutras,  the  Pundarika  ；  and  pointed  out,  as  the  sure 
result  of  refusal  of  such  a  gift,  ci vil  tears  and  a  foreign  invasion, 
Never  before  、vere  more  caustic  terms  applied  to  the  churcli- 
dignitaries  of  the  land.    The  Avhole  treatise  "was  a  battle-cry, 
declaration  of  war  of  the  most  deterniinecl  kind,  which  if  fought 
through,  could  have  but  one  issue,  the  extirpation  of  his  sect, 
or  of  all  the  other  sects.    It  was  enthusiasm  indistinguishable 
from  madness,  and  Hojo  Tokiyorij  one  of  the  wisest  rulers  the 
country  has  had,  decided  upon  its  suppression  by  the  removal 
of  the  zealot  from  the  capital.    But  the  politic  man  did  not 
know  the  kind  of  soul  he  was  dealing  with.    It  was  a  soul 
prepared  for  death,  and  ^vith  such  sincerity  in  it  that  it  had 
already  begotten  other  souls  like  it,  no  less  prepared  for  en- 
counter -u-ith.  all  kinds  of  trial,   as  was  abundantly  proved 
afterward.    Xotbing  could  intimidate  these  men,  and  "  warfare 
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against  Buddha's  enemies  "  was  carried  on  with  unabated  vigor, 
till  by  force  the  little  company  ^vas  disbanded  and  its  leader 
carried  away  as  an  exile  to  a  far-off  province. 

VI.— SWORD  AND  EXILE. 
For  fifteen  years  follovving  the  publication  of  his  treatise, 
his  life  Avas  a  continuous  battling  with  the  powers  and  princi- 
palities of  his  world.  He  、vas  first  banished  to  Idzu，  where 
he  remained  three  years,  making  converts  in  his  exile.  On  his 
return  to  Kamakura,  he  was  entreated  by  his  followers  to  stop 
" warfare "  and  devote  himself  mostly  to  their  edification  ；  to 
which  his  deciaed  answer  was  that  "  now  in  the  beginning  of 
the  Latter  Day,  "when  the  virulence  of  errors  is  so  strong,  polemic 
attack  is  a  necessity  as  medicine  to  a  disease  at  its  crisis,  and 
is  a  mercy,  though  it  does  not  appear  so."  He  at  once  resumed 
his  old  attitude, — an  incorrigible  pi'iest, —— heedless  of  the  destruc- 
tion now  hanging  over  his  head.  One  evening,  when  on  his 
missionary  tour  with  several  of  his  disciples,  he  was  suddenly 
attacked  by  a  company  of  men,  swords  in  hand.  The  leader 
of  the  attacking  party  was  no  other  than  the  landlord  who  had 
determined  upon  the  removal  of  the  audacious  renovator  at  the 
time  of  his  proclamation  of  the  new  doctrines  four  years  ago. 
Three  of  his  disciples  were  killed,  one  priest  and  two  laymen, 
in  their  effort  to  save  the  life  of  their  master.  Thus  the  sutra 
had  its  first  martyrs  in  Japan,  precious  to  the  memory  of  the 
myriad  who  now  put  their  trust  in  the  same.  Nichiren  escaped 
with  a  wound  in  his  forehead,  the  mark  of  his  fidelity  to  the 
Law. 

But  the  real  crisis  came  in  the  autumn  of  1271.  His  life  had 
been  spared  thus  far,  for  the  law  of  the  time  forbade  the 
capita]  punishment  of  the  priest-class  ；  and  though  his  impudence 
was  now  beyond  forbearance,  his  shaven  head  and  sacerdotal 
robes  were  his  strong  protection  against  the  rigor  of  the  law. 
But  when  nothing  could  prevent  his  vituperative  attack  upon 
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the  existing  faiths  of  the  land,  and  with  them  upon  the  authorities 
both  civil  and  clerical,  tiojo  deciaed  upon  his  being  delivered 
to  the  hand  of  the  executioner  as  an  extraordinary  measure  in 
his  special  case.  The  so-called  "  Danger  of  the  Sutra  (Go-ho- 
nan)  at  Tatsunokuchi " is  a  most  notable  event  in  the  religious 
history  of  Japan.  Its  historic  veracity  has  been  recently  doubted  ； 
but  the  "  danger  ，，  shorn  of  the  miracles  whicn  later  piety 
attached  to  the  event,  seems  unquestionable.  The  popular  ac- 
count is  on  this  wise  ：  At  the  instant  when  the  executioner 
lifted  up  his  sword  for  the  final  despatch^  repetition  by  Nichiren 
of  sacred  "words*  from  his  butra  brought  down  a  sudden  gust 
of  wind  from  heaven,  and  to  the  utter  bewilderment  of  all 
around  him,  the  blade  was  broken  into  three  pieces,  and  no 
second  stroke  was  possible  by  the  paralysis  of  the  swordsman's 
hand.  Soon  a  messenger  reached  the  spot  "  galloping  at  full- 
speed,"  bringing  a  writ  of  release  from  Kamakura,  and  the 
cause  of  the  Sutra  was  thus  saved. ― But  we  can  explain  the 
incident  without  calling  in  the  aid  of  a  miracle.  The  supersti- 
tious fear  of  the  executioner  to  put  an  end  to  the  life  of  a  man 
of  the  holy  order  is  perfectly  natural  in  that  age.  And  *when 
he  saw  the  calm  composure  of  the  dignified  priest  ready  to 
receive  the  fatal  stroke  in  the  attitude  of  offering  prayer,  we  can 
well  imagine  the  poor  executioner  shaking  vrith  fear  of  heavenly 
punishment,  should  he  be  instrumental  in  shedding  innocent 
blood.  A  similar  fear  must  have  overtaken  the  ruler  himself 
■who  had  decided  upon  this  unprecedented  execution  ；  and  he 
at  once  sent  out  a  messenger  with  the  sentence  of  exile  instead 
of  death.  The  escape  we  believe  was  narrow,  but  was  perfectly 
natural. 

The  exile  which  was  to  take  the  place  of  death  was  a  severe 

*  Rin-kei  yok-ju-shu,  ！ Nen-pi  Kwan-on-riki,  To-jin  daB-dan  ye. 
*SVhen  on  the  scafl'old  life  is  to  end. 
And  E-wanyin'a  power  is  contemplated, 
Xhe  blade  of  the  sword  to  pieces  wiU  crumble. 
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one.  He  was  now  carried  to  Sado,  a  forlorn  island  in  the 
Japan  Sea,  at  that  time  the  most  inaccessible  part  in  the  "whole 
country,  and  the  favorite  place  of  banishment  for  criminals  of 
the  most  offensive  kind.  That  he  survived  the  exile  of  five 
years  in  this  island  is  a  wonder.  One  severe  "winter  he  passed 
through  with  little  beyond  the  mental  food  of  his  Siibra.  His 
was  another  conquest  of  mind  over  body,  spirit  over  force.  At 
the  close  of  his  banishment,  he  added  one  more  province  to 
his  spiritual  dominion.  Ever  since，  Sado  and  the  neighboring 
populous  province  of  Echigo  have  remained  fanatically  loyal 
to  his  cause. 

His  indomitable  courage  and  perseverance  now  called  forth 
the  fear  and  admiration  of  the  authority  at  Kamakura :  and 
this,  together  with  the  fast  approaching  danger  from  the  Mongol 
attack  in  fulfillment  of  his  prophesy  of  a  foreign  invasion, 
secured  him  permission  for  his  return  to  the  capital  (1274). 
Soon  after  liis  arrival  there,  he  obtained  a  charter  for  the  free 
promulgation  of  his  doctrines  in  the  land.  Spirit  conquered  at 
last;  and  for  seven  centuries  it  was  to  be  a  power  in  the  nation. 

VII.— THE  LAST  J、AYS. 

The  man  、vas  now  fifty-two  years  of  age,  and  most  of  his  life 
had  been  spent  in  vigils  and  battlings  with  the  world.  He  was 
now  free  to  speak  to  his  country-men  ；  but  the  way  in  which 
the  permission  was  given  to  that  effect  did  not  please  hini  at 
all.  It  was  fear  Avhich  induced  the  H5j5s  to  grant  freedom, 
whereas  he  aimed  at  the  willing  acceptation  of '  the  Sutra  by 
the  ruler  and  his  people.  He  now  began  to  think  of  retiring 
to  a  mountain  after  the  manner  of  his  Hindoo  Master,  there 
to  end  his  days  in  quiet  contemplation  and  instruction  of  】iis 
discipies.  Herein  Ave  believe  lies  】iis  greatness,  and  the  main 
reason  of  the  permanence  of  his  sect.  When  the  world  began 
to  receive  him,  he  left  it.  Here  was  an  opportunity  for  stum- 
bling for  souls  less  than  his. 
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But  to  his  disciples,  the  removal  of  the  interdiction  of  their 
tenets  was  the  commencement  of  open  aggressive  actions  against 
the  adherents  of  the  older  sects.  We  are  told  of  temple  after 
temple  "  stormed  and  brought  down  by  vocal  attacks."  We 
know  "svhat  the  manner  of  these  zealots  is.  Each  carries  a  drum 
in  his  hand,  and  all  in  unison  repeat  their  prayer, ― Xam-My5- 
Ho-Ren-Ge-Ky5, —— with  five  strikes  to  accompany  its  five  sy レ 
lables.  Twenty  of  them  is  stunning  to  our  ears,  and  we  can 
well  imagine  the  effect  of  hundreds  of  them  in  their  new  vigor 
and  enthusiasm,  eoing  from  house  to  house,  from  temple  to 
temple,  through  the  city  of  Kamakura,  calling  for  its  immediate 
surrender  to  the  new  faith.  The  zea】，  the  fire,  the  intolerance 
of  the  founder,  are  still  distinctly  visible  in  his  disciples  of  to- 
day,― the  only  case  of  martial  zeal  in  the  naturally  inoftensive 
find  pessimistic  religion  of  Buddha. 

Our  hero's  last  days  were  peaceful.  He  established  himself 
in  Mt.  Minobu  to  the  west  of  Mt.  Fuji,  and.  there  with  the 
splendid  view  of  the  ocean  to  the  south,  and  noble  mountains 
beside  and  behind  him,  he  received  the  homage  of  his  admirers 
from  all  parts  of  the  land.  Here  he  lived  to  see  his  prophesy 
literally  fulfilled  in  the  great  Mongol  invasion  of  1281，  whicn 
-of  course  increased  his  fame  and  influence  considerably.  The 
year  following  that  great  event,  he  was  carried  to  Ikegami  (near 
Omori  Station)  as  a  guest  of  one  of  his  iay-discipies,  and  there 
died  on  the  llth  clay  of  the  10th  month,  1282.  His  last  wish 
was  to  have  his  doctrines  preached  in  the  imperial  city  of 
Kyoto,  to  have  "  the  holy  hearings  "  at  last,  and  he  appointed 
one  Nizzo,  then  a  boy  fourteen  years  of  age,  for  this  work.  One 
■feature  of  his  death-bed  scene  needs  our  notice.  They  brought 
to  him  an  idol  of  Buddha  as  his  possible  consolation  in  his  last 
hours  ；  but  lie  beckoned  with  his  hand  to  remove  it  at  once, 
with  evident  signs  of  much  displeasure.  Then  they  unrolled 
before  him  a  kakemono  with  the  name  of  Saddhai-ma-Pundarika 
Sutra  written  in  magnificent  Chinese  characters.    Thereto  he 
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slowly  turned  his  body,  and  clasping  his  hands  towards  it,  he 
breathed  his  last.    A  bibliolater,  and  not  an  idolater,  was  he. 

VJII.~AN  ESTIMATE  OF  HIS  CHARACTER. 

No  more  enigmatic  character  has  appeared  in  our  history  than 
this  subject  of  our  essay.  To  his  enemy  he  was  a  blasphemer, 
a  hypocrite,  a  belly-server,  a  king  of  mountebanks,  and  all  that. 
Books  were  written,  some  of  them  very  ingenious,  to  prove  his 
charlatanism.  He  is  the  favorite  mark  of  attack  when  Bud- 
dhism is  to  be  ridiculed  by  its  enemies.  He  is  made  the  scape- 
goat of  all  that  is  opprobrious  in  that  religion ；  by  his  brother- 
Buddhists  out  of  his  own  sect.  No  man  in  Japan  had  more 
calumnies  piled  upon  him.  And  when  Christianity  made  its 
appearance  in  the  land,  it  too  took  its  part  in  the  matter,  and 
many  more  stones  were  thrown  at  him  from  that  quarter  as 
well. I  know  one  of  its  famed  ministers  once  turning  his  whole 
attention  in  that  direction.  Indeed,  for  a  Christian  man  in 
Japan  to  write  anything  laudatory  this  man  sounds  as  impious 
as  to  speak  good  words  for  Judas  Iscariot.  [Of  all  men,  Nichi- 
ren  is  the  last  character  to  be  touched  upon  if  he  has  some- 
thing good  to  say  about  heathens.] 

But  I  for  one  venture  my  honour,  if  need  be,  for  this  man. 
Most  of  his  doctrines,  I  grant,  cannot  stand  the  test  of  the 
present-day  criticism.  His  polemics  "were  inelegant,  and  his 
whole  tone  was  insanoid.  He  certainly  、、- as  an  unbalanced 
character,  too  pointed  in  only  one  direction.  But  divest  him  of 
his  intellectual  errors,  of  his  hereditary  temperament,  and  of 
much  that  his  time  and  surroundings  marked  upon  him,  and 
you  have  a  soul  sincere  to  its  very  core,  the  honestest  of  men, 
the  bravest  of  Japanese.  A  hypocrite  cannot  keep  his  hypocrisy 
for  twenty-live  years  and  more.  Neither  can  he  have  thousands 
of  followers  ready  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  him.  "A  false 
man  found  a  religion  ？  "  Carlyle  exclaims.  "  Wlij',  a  false 
man  cannot  build  a  brick  house."    I look  around  me,  and  I 
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see  5,000  temples  manned  by  4,000  priests  and  S，000  teachers, 
and  1,500,0^0—2,000,000  souls  worshipping  in  them  after  the 
manner  prescribed  by  this  man,  now  seven  hundred  years  after 
his  death  ；  and  I  am  told  to  take  all  these  as  the  \voi'k  of  a 
shameless  mountebank  ！  My  belief  in  human  nature  is  too 
strong  for  me  to  believe  in  any  such  thing. ェ！：  falsity  is  so 
permanent  upon  this  earth,  by  what  other  means  shall  we  dis- 
tinguish honesty  from  it  ？ 

The  most  fearless  of  men,  his  courage  was  based  wholly  upon 
his  conviction  that  he  was  Buddha's  special  messenger  to  this 
earth.  He  himself  is  nothing, ― "  a  sudra  of  a  sea-coast " ― but 
in  his  capacity  as  a  vehicle  of  the  Pundarika  Sutra,  his  person 
had  all  the  importance  of  heaven  and  earth.  "I  am  a  worth- 
less, ordinary  priest,"  he  once  said  to  a  man  in  authority  ；  "  but 
as  a  promulgator  of  the  Pundarika  Sutra,  I  am  Sakyamouni's 
special  messenger,  and  as  such  Brahma  serves  me  on  my  right 
hand  and  Sakra  on  niy left,  the  Sun  guides  me  and  the  Moon 
follows  me,  and  all  the.  deities  of  the  land  bend  their  heads  and 
honour  me."  His  own  life  was  of  no  account  whatever  to  him  ； 
but  that  his  nation  should  persecute  him,  the  bearer  of  such  a 
law,  was  lamentable  to  him  beyond  his  power  of  expression. 
If  demented  he  was,  his  dementia  was  of  a  noble  sort,  hard  to 
be  distinguished  from  that  highest  form  of  self-respect  which 
knows  its  own  worth  by  the  worth  of  the  mission  it  was  sent 
to  fulfill.  Nichiren  was  not  the  only  man  in  History  、vho  has 
had  such  an  estimate  of  himself. 

Therefore,  the  holy  sutras,  and  especially  his  own  Pundarika, 
were  the  constant  soirees  of  his  consolation  during  years  of 
hard  persecution.  Turning  to  Nichiro  his  favorite  disciple,  who 
to  approach  his  master's  boat  as  it  was  launched  for  its  voyage 
to  the  land  of  the  exile,  had  his  arms  painfully  disabled  by  the 
augrv  strokes  of  its  oarsmen,  Nichiren  had  this  consolation  to 
offer :  "  Know  that  staves  and  exiles  are  the  necessary  accom- 
paniments of  the  preachers  of  the  Sutra  in  the  Latter  Day. 
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What  was  written  in  the  chapter  on  exhortation  in  the  Panda- 
rika  Sutra  two-thousand  years  ago,  has  now  come  upon  thee 
and  me.  Rejoice,  therefore,  for  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  the 
Sutra  is  at  hand."  His  exilic  epistles  to  his  disciples  are  full 
of  quotations  from  sutras.  In  one  of  them  he  writes  :  "  In 
the  Nirvana  Sutra,  we  have  the  doctrine  of  ^  the  turning  of 
heaviness  into  lightness.'  We  receive  this  heaviness  in  this  life, 
and  with  it， lightness  in  the  life  to  come  is  assured.  De- 
vabodhisattwa  was  killed  by  heretics,  Aryasimha  was  beheaded, 
and  Nagardjuna  met  diverse  temptations  ；  and  they  in  the 
Eight- Law  Age,  in  Buddha's  own  land.  How  much  more  then 
in  this  end  of  the  earth,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Latter- Law 
Age  ？  etc."  The  Christian  Bible  "was  not  more  precious  to 
Luther  than  the  Pundarika  Sutra  to  this  man,  "  If  I  can  die 
for  the  sake  of  my  Sutra,  I  count  not  my  life  precious,"  were 
his  words  on  many  critical  occasions.  A  bibliolater  he  might 
have  been,  as  in  one  sense  our  own  Luther  was  ；  but  a  book 
certainly  is  a  nobler  object  of  worship  than  images  and  forces 
of  all  kinds,  and  a  man  that  could  die  for  a  book  is  a  nobler 
sort  of  hero  than  most  that  go  by  that  name.  Let  the  modern 
Christian  reviler  of  Xichiren  see  whether  his  Book  is  not  covered 
with  dust  ；  or  if  it  is  daily  mumbled  in  his  mouth,  and  its 
inspiration  hotly  defended,  whether  he  could  endure  sword  and 
exile  for  fifteen  years,  and  stake  his  life  and  soul  for  it,  that  it 
might  be  adopted  by  the  people  to  whom  he  is  sent.  jMcniren 
should  be  the  last  man  to  be  stoned  by  the  owners  of  that 
Book,  which  more  than  all  other  books,  did  fashion  for  the 
better  the  aftairs  of  mankind. 

Nichiren's  private  life  was  the  simplest  that  could  be  imagined. 
Thirty  years  after  he  had  established  himself  in  the  straw- 
hut  in  Kamakura,  Ave  find  him  in  a  similar  structure  in  Minobu, 
when  wealthy  】aymen  were  his  disciples,  and  ease  and  comfort 
were  at  his  command.  Very  intolerant  to  what  lie  called 
" Buddha's  enemies,"  he  was  the  mildest  of  men  wheu  he  dealt 
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with  the  poor  and  stricken.  His  letters  to  his  disciples  breathe 
the  softest  of  tempers,  in  great  contrast  to  the  fire  in  his  mem- 
orable "Treatise."  No  wonder  that  they  thought  so  much  of 
him. 

Indeed,  Nichiren's  life  always  reminds  me  of  Mahomet  tvithonl 
the  concupiscence  of  the  latter.  The  same  intensity,  the  same 
insanoid  fanaticism,  yet  Avithal  the  same  sincerity  of  purpose, 
and  much  of  inward  pity  and  tenderness,  in  one  as  in  the 
other.  Only  I  believe  the  Japanese  was  greater  than  the  Ara- 
bian, in  that  the  former  had  more  confidence  in  his  Sutra  than 
the  latter  in  his  Koran.  Physical  force  was  not  a  necessity  to 
Nichireai,  seeing  that  he  had  such  a  book  to  trust  in.  It  alone 
without  any  human  agency  is  a  power  enough,  and  no  force  is 
needed  to  establish  its  worth.  History  that  has  acquitted 
Mahomet  of  hypoci'isy，  ought  have  done  more  toward  a  right 
estimate  of  Nichiren. 

Divested  therefore  of  his  thirteenth  century  garb,  of  the  aber- 
ration of  his  critical  knowledge,  and  of  a little  taint  of  insanity 
that  might  have  dwelt  in  him,  (as  it  dwells  in  all  great  men, 
ェ suppose,)  there  stands  before  us  a  remarkable  figure,  one  of 
the  greatest  of  his  kind  in  the  world.  No  more  independent 
man  can  I  think  of  among  my  countrymen.  Indeed,  he  by  his 
originality  and  independence  made  Buddhism  a  Japanese  religion. 
His  sect  alone  is  purely  Japanese,  while  all  others  have  had 
their  beginnings  either  in  Hindoo,  or  Chinese,  or  Corean  minds. 
His  ambition,  too,  embraced  the  whole  world  of  his  time.  He 
speaks  of  the  eastward  march  of  Buddhism  from  India  to  Japan 
till  his  time,  and  of  the  ivestward  march  of  its  improved  form 
from  Japan  to  India  from  his  time  on.  He  was  therefore  an 
exception  among  passive  receptive  Japanese, 一 not  a  very  trac- 
table fellow  no  doubt,  because  he  had  a  will  of  his  own.  But 
such  alone  is  the  nation's  backbone,  while  much  else  that  goes 
by  the  name  of  affability,  humility,  receptivity,  or  beg-ability, 
is  no  better  than  the  country's  shame;  fitted  only  for  swelling 
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the  number  of  "  converts "  in  proselytizers'  reports  to  their 
homeland.  Mchiren  minus  his  comhativity  is  our  ideal  religious 
man. 
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^a^mvt  m  JBcrfajfcrg. 

(SBrief  beajelben  an  ben  5?erleger.) 


(Serne  U)iIIfd)re  itf)  3f)vcr お itte,  3 り iien  einige  bcr  (^ebanfen  mitsu- 
tcikii,  iiiit  bciicn  id)  nicinc  ^Sapttnifdjcn  (vf)arnftcrf5pfc"  an]  U)mn 
2Seg  311  bcr  bcutfcfieu  ScjeriDcIt,  namcntlid)  51:  beii  2c)crn  m\  „2!>ic ゆ 
cin  6 り dft imtrbc"  kokite. 

2)ie トミ お lid)  I'tcUt  nid)t  mctii  flcflciuudrtiflcg  Se(6)t  bar.  @ さ jeigt  ben 
itijprung(icf)cn  ©tamm,  auf  ben  nieiii  gefleniDiirtioes  cf}rittUcf)e§  '<5eI6)t 
eingeimpft  iDorbcn  ift.  3d)  banfc  meineni  @ott,  ha]i  \d)  nicf)t  al»  em 
nncfter  Wilhcx  in  biefe  JOelt  I)erclnGcfommcn  bin.    C5f)e  id)  in  meiner 

utter  2cib  cmpfangen  luuubc,  I)at)cu  utelcriei  Gtnfhilie  niicf)  gcformt. 
®a§  26erf  ber  2Bd バ Ijat  in  meinem  93oIf  feit  metju  a (さ 3meitau[cnb 
3a も rm  flcmirft, ゆ e  autf)  itf)  311  einem  2)icner  be さ ^errn  3efu§  6 り riftu さ 
cuuidfjlt  luorbcii  bin.  3 め I)ak  nicf)t  mn ifjri)t(icf)on  、！ l?i"iomtnm  gclornt, 
iua§  aiclujiou  ift.  9ad}ircn,  €>onen,  9ieiim)o  unb  anbrc  fromme,  iuiir= 
bige  9JJd inter も afien  fd)on  meiue  SSorfaI)ren  unb  m ゆ ba§  SCSefen  ber 
9Mhjicm  fenncn  flclefjrt.  ^ie  Sojii  finb  un)rc  2 ゆ m',  bic  flo^an  unfre 
2d)en さり ei'mi, bie  Sontof  iinfrc  5Jtci[tcr  bcr  Sanbiuirtfcfjaft  unb  bic  oauio 
unfre  ©taatgrnnnncr  gemcfen,  urn  mid)  bem  su  mad}en,  ma さ id)  mar, 
cl)c  iif)  Iicni^cn  unii-be,  an  bem  'き iif;fd)emel lx、 さ Qott(icf)cn  llhiniic さ Dcm 
'Jia^arctl)  aiiiuktcn.  ©Iau5ct  "iif)t,  biifj  cin  3Jicn[ct},  iic)d}iDcii]c  cin  'i^olf 
in  c  i  n  c  m  Ja^i  bcfel)rt  lucrbcn お line.  2ie お efe り ning  in  i りれ、 m  lon^ren 
©innc  i[t  cin  3:i>crf  m\  3af)rl)unbcrtcn.  ^ie  3.'5>ortc  5l>tilt が f'itmnn さ， 
lx、 ミ cjroiltcu  unter  ben   (inerifancrn,  |inb imi り i' : 

Ungcf)ciier  finb  bie  33Dvkrcitiiniicn  fiic  mid)  ciciucicn, 
%xtu  unb  fitunblid)  bic  '?(rmc,  bic  mir  iieI)olfcii り ti&ci し *) 

*)  Immense  have  been  the  preparations  for  me, 
Faithful aud  friendly  the  arms  tbat  helped  me. 
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6 さ ift  ein  Srrtiim  311  iifaiificn,  ban  „33u)ltbD"  obcr  bic  2ittlid)feit 
3a|)cm さ geniit^e,  ha%  fie  [)of)cr  luib  groBci" lei  al さ ba5  (>t)ri|tcntuin  fd—t) 卩. 
58u)^ibo  ift  groB,  aber  ift  bod)  miv  eine  Sittlitf)feit  biefer  2BeIt. 
3 り r  2»}crt  ift  gfeid)  bem  bcr  fpartanifcf)cn  Sittlicfifeit  ober  be さ G)fau6ens 
ber  Stoifer.  Sic  fann  einen  £i)fuvg  obcr  cincii  Cicero  {^crDorbrincien, 
a  bee  niemals  einen  ^axl  ben  ©roBcit  obcr  einen  (Blabftonc. お uf り itio 
fann  niemals  einen  DJIenicficn  befe^ren,  ein  neue§  (5)e)d)opi,  einen  ^m\? 
bcr,  bem  m'^fieit  ift,  au5  U)m  matf)cn.  S§  i[t  tik【  llnrdfe さ unb 
3rbi)(^e§  am お u ゆ ibo. お ei  all  feinen  3(^^onl^etten  ift  bocf)  mie  occ 
ciii^iflrtrtigc  ^n'n 一 einsigartig,  aber  ein  toter お erg  ；  ober  mie  bie  unoer- 
glctcf)licf)C  Sofura— unDergfcicf)Ucf},  ober  eine お fume,  bie  tierioelft.  Ss 
benfe  barum  bo(f)  uicmanb  nic{)r  baran,  ban  ^uf^ibo  icmal5  ba さ 6f)n)= 
tcntum  erfc^en,  ober  bafj  c さ burc^  unb  in 卩 cf)  felbft  flcuiiflcit  fonne. 

%kx  e»  ift  an^  ein  Srrtum  3U  fltauben,  bap  ba§  (？ fjri[tentum  ollein 
bem  り am  qu§  Stciiten  ^  in  ber  erroeden  fonnc  (、！ Ratt り. 3,  9). 
2'a5  ift  ein  3rrtum,  ja  ein  "^Ificnjlaufie,  ben  (after  mir  511 ciele  eifriflc 
^trkiter  auf  bem  i^riftli^en  ilUf 卩 on き felb  Ijegen.  5Me  3}erer6ung  tft  ein 
'Ttaturgefe^,  I'omit  ®otte さ unb  fann  ioUjIicf)  aitcfi  biircf)  cine  ii&er- 
naiiirlic^e  3teIigion  ni(f)t  gans  aufgefjofieti  toerben.  9tad)  bcr  ^tneii|d)en 
Sieliflion  luirb  nur  gute き ru(^t  erscugt,  trcnn  bcr  reinc  A^nmtnel  ]u%  ber 
fcufcfion  (frbe  oermafilt.  ^cr  v>immcl  atlein  fann,  au め ttienn  er  nocf) 
fo  rein  ift,  fcinc  \yxni)t  briiujen.  5cl£i[t  fjniti  Si^oii:  tft  baib が nge= 
iDcIft,  iDcnn  e5  cmf さ Stemigte  flcfallen  ift. ほさ muB  auf  guteS  Sanb 
faUen,  bamit  e さ 5rucf)t  bringt,  ctlidies  f)unbcrtfaltig,  ctrict)e§  feifijtGtatti,! 
unb  ctlic{}C5  breimflialtici.  Tic  ©nabe  ®ottc さ muB  fommen,  foroo[)(  »om 
《つ immel  ols  Don  ber  Srbe,  fonft  ift  gutc お n も t  unmoglicfi.  S'er  einfac^e 
Qcfitnbc  5[l^enic^emicrftanb  ineift  einen  (^laulien  inxM,  ber  ba さ irbi)cf)e 
2eU  tie さ 5)^en)d)en  mtBacf)tet  unb  meint,  ba さ l^imnUifc^c  ^Danflclium 
oUein  fet  jiir  allc  5D?enf も en  glei め geniigenb.  2ie  3:at)ac^en  kmcifcn, 
boB  bie§  ni(f)t  bcr  \yaU  i[t,  bag  ^aulu§  bon  2ar|'u§  nic^t  ber  i2;oI)n 
p^rijgi)cf)er  33aiiern  icov,  foubern わ on  .'pebraern  unb  in  ber  3tabt  evjogcn 
iDurbe,  bic  bem  roniifcfien お e ゆ ben  ^'^itofopl^en  5(t^enoboru»  gcgebcn  l)ai. 
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^6)  tin  bcr  gerinfli'tc  untcr  ben  (Samurd-Sfi り nen  unb  bcr  f?eringftc 
nucf)  untcr  ben  Sungern  be さ .f)cn:n  Sefit さ り nitu き ； obex  obgkicf)  id)  ber 
flcringfte  in  kiben  Sejie^itiKjen  fiin,  fanu  id)  bod)  ba§, はお in  tneinem 
oegenmiirtiQcn  ©eUift  bom  ©amurat  ift,  m も t  iibcrfe^en  ober  unbeocfitet 
laifcn.  Microbe  ciI さ eincm  (5amurai=8Dl)n  gcsiemt  mir  SeI6[ta(f)tuuo  unb 
Sclbftanbigfeit,  e§  gcjiemt  mir,  cin  ^^a]icx  bipIomQti)cf)cr  ©pifefinbigfeit 
unb  jmeibeutigcr  llnnufricfitigfcit  gu  [ein.  2)a§  ©efe^  be さ Samurai  n ゆ t 
hjenioer  qT§  bn§  be§  6 り rifkn  Ijcif^t :  2tc お ic&e  junt  ®cltJ  tft  bic 
SBurjel  atter  Ukl  ；  unb  banim  Qcsiemt  c§  midj  mir,  cinem  2amurai= 
(Sof)n,  mit ゆ ei'ner  ©tirn  ienem  anbern  (^c)efe  be き mobcrnen  6 り I'iftentum き 
cntflcflcn^utrcten,  さ offen  unb  fred)  crfldrt :  @cltj  tft  Mad^t.  So, 
feUift  luenit  aik  (？! )rii"teii  bcr  2i>ett  auf  bcr  nnbern  Scitc  i"te[)cn  unb  j'agen  : 
33aaI=5)cammon,  er  ift  unfcr  ©ott,  fo  ircrbe  id),  bur(^  ®ottc§ 
©nabc  cin  edjtcr  Sfimurd-Soljii, auf  bic[cr  Seitc  fte^cn  unb  fagen  : 
9lein,  ©ott  iicr  C>crr,  er  aKrtn  tft  ntftn  @ott. 

Sofio, 11. DJiai  1907. 

3 り r 

^an[o  Utf^imura. 


(Translated  into  German  by  the  translator  of  the  German 
Tersion  from  the  English  original. ― Editor.) 
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DEATH  OF  REPUBLICS. 

" Boers  shall  acknowledge  King  Edward  VII.  as  their  rightful 
sovereign,  and  be  subject  to  his  authority." 

Four  hundred  years  after  Oliver  Cromwell  was  born ,  Man- 
Worship  still  rules  in  England.  England  professes  to  love 
liberty.  She  loves  it  in  herself,  but  not  in  others.  That  is  to 
say,  she  really  loves  it  not，  for  a  true  lover  of  liberty  loves  it 
in  others  as  well  as  in  himself.  England  sends  forth  mission- 
aries to  convert  heathens, ― to  convert  Japanese  too, —— but  with 
what  intent,  she  has  well  shown  in  this  South  African  affair. 
She  can  with  impunity  crush  the  liberty  of  the  two  most 
Christian  republics  in  the  world,  when  she  finds  they  do  not 
accord  with  her  own  notion  of  liberty.  Eng'lancTs  Christianity 
is  a  mere  Anglicanianity,  and  her  liberty  a  mere  selfishness. 
History  has  had  few  cases  of  imposture  like  hers. 

Boers  have  lost  their  countries,  liberty,  and  independence. 
Great  Ioss，  indeed,  but  not  the  greatest.  Their  souls  they  have 
not  】ost，  and  like  immortal  Milton,  、vith  their  souls  they  can 
despise  those  whom  they  cannot  admire.  Let  England  have 
land,  gold-mines,  diamond-mines,  cattle,  and  sheep  to  her  heart's 
content.  They  are  the  things  she  seeks  after  in  this  world.  Xow 
she  has  got  more  of  them  in  South  Africa,  and  she  shall  feel 
richer  thereby.  But  let  her,  if  she  will,  call  up  her  Milton  or 
Wordsworth  to  sing  forth  her  glory.  They  cannot  sing,  because 
they  are  ashamed  of  her.  "With  this  South  African  conquest, 
her  bards  must  remain  forever  silent.  The  greatest  punishment 
that  Heaven  can  send  a  sinner  is  that  He  takes  away  from  him 
noble  sentiments.  England  with  her  dearth  of  noble  sentiments 
shall  know  what  an  awful  crime  she  has  committed  in  this 
crushing  of  liberty  in  South  Africa. 

But  dead  is  not  dead,  but  lives.  The  South  African  Repub- 
lics shall  live,  not  on  African  soil,  which  is  now  England's, 
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but  in  man's  memory,  and  therein  they  shall  grow  and  prosper 
some  future  day,  when  Humanity  shall  acknowledge  no  man 
its  king,  but  Him,  the  Crucified  One,  who  is  the  king  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world.  Let  the  crucified  republics  of 
South  Africa  rest  in  peace,  till  that  great  day  conies. 

KANZO  UCHIMURA. 

June  4, 1902,  Tokyo. 
The  Yorodm  Clioho. 

" IMPOSTURE." 

" Imposture  ！  "  Yes,  I  know  it  is  a  strong  term  ；  but  I  used 
it  purposely.  I  confess,  I looked  it  over  in  my  Webster  when 
using  it,  that  I  might  be  sure  of  its  meaning.  It  means 
" deception  practised  under  a  false  or  assumed  character  ；  fraud, 
or  imposition." 

And,  is  not  English  Christianity  (the  national  form  of  it  as 
professed  by  its  king  and  government)  an  imposture  ？  Is  not 
one  of  the  many  titles  of  King  Echvard  VII.  "Defender  of 
Faith  "  ？  Defender  of  what  faith  ？  Of  Christian  faith,  which 
teaches  above  all  other  things,  sacrednoss  of  men's  indepen- 
dence. Defender  of  that  faith  must  therefore  be  an  upholder  of 
independence,  of  himself  as  well  as  of  all  others.  He，  to  be 
true  to  his  title  and  sacred  function,  must  do  utmost  in  his 
power  to  give  independence  to  all  men.  Not  to  take  it  away 
from  any  man  or  nation,  but  to  give  it.  even  to  force  it,  if 
necessary. 

A  true  Defender  oi 上， aitli  would  not  have  taken  from  Boers 
the  independence  they  so  much  crave  for.  Take  away  from 
them  half  of  their  territories,  their  gold  and  diamond  mines,  all 
the  auriferous  fields  in  their  possession,  if  he  will,  and  Christian 
Boers  will  not  complain  much.  They  have  not  fought  for  such 
dirty  tnings,  as  did  Cecil  Rhodes.  Dr.  Jameson,  and  their  com- 
patriots.   What  these  Boers  fought  for  was  their  independence, 
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which  for  them  m^ans  soul's  life,  and  deprived  of  it，  their  very- 
existence  in  this  world  loses  its  meaning.  I  hope,  the  intelligent 
world  will  not  be  deceived  by  the  seeming  magnanimity  of 
England  in  its  so-called  peace-negotiations  with  Boers.  England 
took  away  independence  from  Boers,  and  showered,  upon  them 
worldly  rights  and  blessings,  which  to  Christian  Boers  are  mere 
dungs.  They  would  have  willingly  delivered  upon  three  quar- 
ters of  their  land  and  all  the  gold  nuggets  they  have,  if  be  but 
left  with  their  independence.  But  England  hates  independence 
more  than  any  tiling  else.  She  will  give  3,000,000  pounds  in 
gold  to  redress  devastated  fields,  and  more  if  asked  for,  but 
independence, ― no,  she 飞 vill  not  give  it  at  any  cost.  England, 
in  this  respect,  is  a  true  devil,  in  that  she  seeks  men's  souls 
more  than  any  thing  else  as  her  possession.  King  Edward  VII. ， 
like  Nebuchadnezzar,  though  a  man,  wishes  to  be  called  a  Lord 
of  men.  He  is  not  a  Defender  of  Faith,  i.  e.  of  Christian  Faith , 
which  above  all  other  things,  call  no  man  king  but  the  Creator. 

Be  it  far  from  me  that  I  thus  cast  disgrace  upon  the  whole 
English  people.  They  are  my  teachers  in  more  than  one 
respect,  and  if  in  this  feeble  defence  of  Boers,  I  expressed  any- 
thing that  is  worthy  to  be  heard,  I learned  it  from  England's 
mnster-spLrits.  I  believe  the  Spirit  of  England  is  far  otherwise 
than  that  expressed  in  the  peace-terms  that  have  been  cabled 
to  lis.  If  the  Grand  Old  Man  were  still  living,  the  world  would 
have  heard  one  more  ngtiteous  thunder  from  him  at  this 
moment.  But  he  sleeps  now,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  is 
in  his  place.    Alas  for  England  and  the  whole  world  ！ 

KAXZO  L  CHIMUEA. 

June  5, 1902,  Tokio. 
The  Yorodzii  Choho. 

THOUGHTS  OX  THE  WAR. 

The  war-bomb  has  exploded  at  last  ！ 
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What  would  I  personally  not  have  given  to  prevent  this  sad- 
dest of  all  explosions  ！ 

But  I  am  only  a  "wonn  in  this  country,  and  a  worm,  however 
it  may  wriggle  and  】ament，  has  no  poAver  to  stop  an  explosion 
of  this  kind. 

As  a  Japanese,  of  course  I  put  more  blame  upon  Russia  in 
this  matter  than  upon  niy  own  country,  though  as  a  Christian 
I  do  not  shut iny  eyes  to  the  blame  to  be  borne  by  my  fellow 
country-men,  if  not  in  this  matter,  then  in  other  matters. 
" Strife,"  says  our  proverb,  "  means  blame  on  both  sides,"  and 
this  Russo-Japanese  collision  may  not  be  an  exception  to  this 
rule.  But  what  is  the  primary  cause  of  this  explosion  ？  Is  it 
Japan's  aggressiveness,  or  Russia's,  that  has  brought  about  the 
war  ？  That  is  a  question  to  be  settled  by  History^  when,  in 
the  words  of  Ewakl, " the  period  itself  has  retired  in  some 
degree  into  the  back-ground/'  for  the  fair  survey  of  the  just 
historian.  But  there  is  one  point  in  the  whole  affair  which 
needs  attention  at  this  moment,  and  which  doubtless  was  a 
large  factor  in  bringing  about  the  final  eruption. 

And  that  is  the  lack  of  due  honour  usually  shown  by  so-called 
Christian  nations  towards  nations  not  so-called.  There  seems 
to  be  a  deep-seated  superstition  among  these  Christians,  that 
there  is  one  law  in  conducts  towards  Christians,  and  another 
law  in  conduct  towards  heathens.  So  they  dare  to  behave  in- 
considerately against  heathens  as  they  never  do  against  their 
co-religionists.  Something  of  the  same  superstition  Was  observ- 
able even  among  Christian  missionaries,  though  I  am  happy 
to  say,  this  spirit  is  rapmly  disappearing  from  among  them. 
Now  reading  Baron  Komura  s  account  of  the  Avhole  transaction 
upon  this  Manchurian  aftair  as  carried  on  between  St.  Peters- 
burg and  Tokyo,  Avho  cannot  be  cognizant  of  Russia's  dis- 
courteous manners  in  treating  with  Japan  ！  Russia  will  never 
adopt  a like  deportment  、vhen  she  treats  with  ai:y  respectable 
Christian  nation.    International  Law  needs  international  courtesy 
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(courtesy,  not  of  words  merely,  but  of  deeds)  to  have  its  full 
effect,  and  Russia  showed  an  utter  lack  of  this  latter  element 
in  this  transaction.  She  treated  Japan  as  a  proud  British 
Viceroy  sometimes  treats  a  negro  boy,  pitifully  but  despitefully. 
Russia,  with  all  her  Oriental  affinities,  was  not  mindful  of 
Oriental  courtesy,  and  that,  I  believe,  exasperated  Japanese 
more  than  anything  else.  Says  another  of  our  Japanese  prov- 
erbs ： " Even  a  worm  an  inch  long  has  a  soul  half  as  long." 
Even  a  worm  will  recoil  upon  itself  and  bite  if  you  ruthlessly 
trample  upon  it,  and  you  must  not  expect  a  highly  sensitive 
nation  to  remain  in  torpid  indifference  when  treated  as  of  no 
importance. 

How  this  war  will  end,  no  man,  of  course,  can  tell  just  now. 
But  one  thing  must  be  evident  to  all  thoughtful  students  of 
History  ；  and  that  is,  that  this  Russo-Japanese  War  will  not  come 
to  an  end  without  Christendom  being  taught  through  Russia 
that  the  Almighty  has  one  and  the  same  law  for  all  mankind, 
that  honour  is  due  to  every  man  as  man,  and  that  it  is  most 
dangerous  to  disregard  this  law.  And  Russia,  who  has  many 
millions  of  Orientals  within  her  own  borders,  will  be  immensely 
benefited  by  being  taught  this  salutary  lesson  by  the  Oriental 
Japanese.  And  one  more  point  of  importance  before  I  close. 
That  Jingoes  make  war,  there  is  no  need  to  point  out.  Jingoes 
there  are  in  Russia  and  Jingoes  there  are  in  Japan,  and  they 
make  war  and  bring  miseries.  Jingoes  love  war  for  war's  own 
sake,  for  they  aim  to  profit  themselves  by  it.  Without  Jingoes 
there  would  have  been  no  blood-shcdcling.  Priests  and  philoso- 
phers do  fight,  but  not  with  mous-ers  and  battleships.  It  is  to 
the  Jingoes'  eternal  shame  that  they  Ccinnot  fight  "without  killing 
their  fellow-men.  And  now  a  question  arises  :  Are  Russian 
and  Japanese  Jingoes  alone  responsible  for  this  Avar  ？  Are 
there  no  other  Jingoes  who  are  to  be  held  responsible  for 
sending  to  mutual  slaughter  thousands  of  innocent  ； Russians  and 
Japanese  ？     I  firmly  believe  there   are.     They  are  English, 
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American,  Germany,  and  French  Jingoes,  who,  wishing  to  bene- 
fit themselves  through  the  fighting  of  others,  are  not  unpleased 
to  see  two  neighbouring  nations  going  at  each  others  throats. 
They  themselves  are  afraid  to  go  to  war  ；  but,  that  they  might 
have  a  door  opened  for  their  produce,  set  "  Jack  the  Gi  ant- 
Killer  " on  to  the  giant.  Their  so-called  sympathy  for  Japan  " 
or  "  sympathy  for  Russia  "  is  as  flimsy  a  thing  as  a  cob-web, 
a  product  of  their  own  selfishness,  an  ineffaceable  shame  to 
their  own  religion. 

We  despise  a  man  who  interestedly  watches  two  cocks  fight  ； 
and  what  shall  our  sense  of  contempt  be  for  those  Christian 
Jingoes  who,  that  they  might  have  open  market  for  their 
produce  wilfully  incite  nations  to  the  clash  of  arms  ！  If  punish- 
ment there  is  of  eternal  fire,  it  will  be  reserved  for  these  Jingoes, 
those  who  "  offend  these  little  ones ノ， 

I  deplore  this  Russo-Japanese  War,  because  I  believe  it  is 
in  one  sense  a  war  between  brothers.  Does  not  the  French 
proverb  say,  "  Grattez le  Russe,  et  vous  trouverez le  Tartar  ，，  ？ 
Are  not  Russians  half-Orientals,  and  Japanese  half-Occidentals  ？ 

Are  not  their  respective  missions  in  Asia  supplementary, 
instead  of  being  contradictory  ？  Why  should  such  collaborators 
go  to  war  against  each  other  ？  There  is  nothing  sadder  in 
life's  experience  than  misunderstanding  between  friends  and 
brothers  ；  and  this  Russo-Japanese  collision  another  such  ex- 
perience. God  grant  that  this  most  unfortunate  misunderstanding 
be  soon  removed  ！  May  both  sides,  before  much  innocent  blood 
be  shed，  come  to  this  consciousness,  and  bring  this  strife  to 
an  early  close  ！  And  let  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  help  to 
bring  about  this  amity,  for  earth's  peace  does  depend  upon  it， 
and  in  one  sense  or  another,  all  are  concerned  in  this  matter. 

Tsunohazu,  Tokyo, 

Feb. 1:， 1904. 

The  Kobe  Chrmide,  Nov. 18， 1904. 
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FOREIGN  POLICY  OF  JAPAN  HISTORICALLY 

CONSIDERED. 

Japan's  foreign  policy  is  fixed  and  certain.  It  can  be  one, 
and  but  one.  To  express  it  definitely  and  historically,  it  should 
be  that  followed  by  Hungarians,  and  not  that  followed  by 
Turks. 

That  Japanese  are  Mongols,  and  a  branch  or  branches  of  the 
Altaic  tribes,  we  do  not  deny.  Neither  are  、ve  ashamed  of  our 
Mongolic  origin,  as  we  know  by  the  highest  ideal  ever  offered 
to  mankind  that  a  man's  or  a  nation's  ethnic  affinities  do  not 
debar  him  or  it  from  life's  highest  possible  attainment.  He 
who  curses  us  for  our  "  barbaric  "  origin  may  be  a  Greek,  but 
not  a  Christian.  Culture,  and  not  heredity;  determines  the 
destiny  of  a  nation.  There  are  cases  where  nations  of  white 
race  go  down  in  the  scale  of  humanity,  because  they  chose  as 
aims  of  their  national  existence  mean  and  retrogressive  ideals  ； 
and  there  are  cases  of  people  of  yellow  or  black  race  reaching 
a  very  high  degree  of  civilization  because  they  looked  high  and 
forward.  History  can  never  be  written  in  colours  of  human 
skins.  To  be  a little  mystical,  the  history  of  mankind  is  a 
spiritual  affair.  The  Mongol  Japan  can  lead -the  world, — if  she 
but  "  hitches  her  wheel  to  a  star." 

There  is  a  thing  called  European  civilization.  Vulgarly,  it  is 
understood  to  be  something  possessed  sole  ly  by  European  peoples. 
Some  shallow  thinkers  in  China  and  Japan  construe  the  term 
ill  this  sense,  and  oppose  to  it  a  new  term,  "  Asiatic  or  Oriental 
civilization."  They  seem  to  think  that  civilization  is  a  matter 
of  geography,  and  that,  like  the  distribution  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals, it  should  be  described  by  zones  and  regions. 

But  better-informed  persons  think  otherwise.  They  know 
that  so  called  European  civilization  is  not  a  tiling  peculiar  to 
Europe.    The  adjective  is  an  unfortunate  one,  as  it  is  liable  to 
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attach  a  place-limit  to  the  noun  it  defines.  European  civili- 
zation is  a  civilization  that  reached  its  high  development  on 
the  soil  of  Europe.  It  was  only  accidentally,  however,  that  it 
did  so,  because,  under  proper  circumstances,  it  can  grow  and 
prosper  on  any  other  soil. 

Hence,  we  may  say  that  all  Europeans  are  not  Europeans. 
The  saying  is  paradoxical,  but  its  meaning  is  clear.  There  are 
brownhairecl,  b】ue-eyed，  white-skinned  Europeans,  who  look 
backward,  and  not  forward,  and  are  therefore  not  Europeans 
in  the  meaning  of  that  term.  The  great  German  historian 
Baron  Bunsen,  in  his  famous  work  "  God  in  History/'  says 
that,  Chinese  are  not  limited  to  China  and  Peking.  "All 
European-Chinese,  with  and  without  pigtails/'  is  his  strong 
description  of  these  pseudo-Europeans.  Europeanism  or  Occiden- 
talism is  looking  "' fonvai'dism."  And  all  Europeans  and  Ameri- 
cans ■who  look  first  at  their  bellies  and  then  at  their  pockets 
are  in  this  sonse  "  pure-blooded  Chinese." 

With  European  or  Occidental  civilization  thus  defined,  Japan's 
foreign  policy  becomes  clear.  Japan,  as  a leader  of  the  East, 
should  never  aim  at  the  Orientalization  of  the  world.  The 
Turk  did  this,  and  though  he  once  succeeded,  he  is  now  "  the 
Sick  Man  of  the  East."  The  Hungarian,  though  originally  an 
Oriental,  and  hence  a  near  relative  of  the  Turk,  did  otherwise, 
and  so  he  still  prospers  and  is  growing  more  and  more.  John 
Hunyad,  Hungary's  great  son,  opposed  his  brother  Turk  in 
defence  of  European  civilization,  'and  so  saved  Europe  and 
sav<  d  his  own  Hungary.  Hungarians  were  traitors  to  their 
race,  but  were  loyal  to  the  civilization  they  newly  adopted. 
Theirs  was  another  case  of  the  man  who  forsakes  his  father 
and  mother,  that  he  may  enter  the  kingdom  of  pi  ogre  ss. 
Hungarians,  first  becoming  Occidentals  themselves,  opposed  tl,e 
orientalization  of  Europe  aimed  at  by  Turks. 

The  so-called  "  Yellow  peril ，， now  entertained  by  the  European 
nations  in  due  to  the  fear  that  Japan  might  play  the  role  of 
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Turkey  on  a  much  more  gigantic  scale. 

China's  mil: ions  armed  in  Japanese  style  loom  up  before  their 
terrified  vision,  and  they  tremble,  and  arm  themselves  therefore. 
And  not  without  reason,  for  if  such  a  thing  should  really  happen, 
no  European  nation  could  stand  before  it.  Genghiz  Khan  and 
his  host  armed  -with  Miirata  rifles  can  carry  everything  before 
them. 

But  herein  lies  Japan's  responsibility  and  need  of  noble  self- 
restraint.  She  being  a  careful  guardian  of  the  East,  should 
allow  no  encroachment  upon  it  by  another  and  barbaric  power, 
but  she  being  a  bringer-in  of  European  civilization,  should 
never  array  herself  and  har  protege  against  the  civilization  that 
is  the  life  of  mankind.  Not  the  Oriental ization  of  the  world 
through  the  accentuation  of  the  Orientalism  of  the  East,  but 
the  occidentalization  of  the  East  by  keeping  "  the  European- 
Chinese  with  and  without  pigtails  ，，  out  of  it,— that  should  be 
Japan's  one  unfaltering  aim. 

True,  her  work  is  a  difficult  and  delicate  one  ；  but  should 
she  err  by  our  step  in  this  respect,  and  lail  to  identify  her 
ethnic  interest  with  the  moral  and  civilizational,  she  endangers 
the  very  existence  of  the  whole  East,  together  with  that  of 
her  own  self.  With  all  the  glories  that  may  be  heaped  upon 
her  in  coming  years,  she  should  not  forget  for  one  moment 
that  she  herself  owes  her  present  glory  to  the  civilization  she 
adopted  from  the  West  ；  that  though  her  situation  is  geo- 
graphically in  the  East,  her  new  connection  is  with  the  West  ； 
and  that  though  blood  is  thicker  than  "svater,  spirit  is  purer 
than  blood,  and  that  she  as  a  nation  shall  walk  by  spirit  and 
not  by  flesh. 

Tsunohazu,  Tokyo, 

Feb.  25, 1904. 

The  Kobe  Chronicle,  March  3， 1904. 
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WAR  IN  NATURE, 

War  is  defended  now  only  from  a  utilitarian  point  of  view. 
Pure  Morality  has  condemned  it  long  ago,  and  only  false  pro- 
phets of  the  worst  type  now  try  to  justify  it  with  texts  from 
the  Bible. 

Thanks  to  the  progress  of  the  human  race,  the  peace-advocate 
has  now  no  need  to  meet  the  War-advocate  on  the  arena  of 
pure  Morality.  There,  peace  】eigns  supreme,  and  War,  with 
all  his  hypocrisies,  must  cover  his  head,  and  confess  his  utter 
unreasonableness.  War  is  strong  only  in  the  practical  world, 
Avhere  ignoble  nobles  and  self-seeking  business-men  are  strong 
also. 

But  we  are  curious  enough  to  carry  the  investigation  out 
from  the  field  of  Pure  Morality,  where  War  cannot  live,  to  the 
field  of  the  self-^teeldng  world,  where  only  it  can  thrive. 

That  is  to  say,  we  are  curious  enough  to  ask  :  Does  War 
really  serve  its  purpose,  as  claimed  by  its  supporters  ？  Does 
War  really  serve  to  extend  the  dominion  of  an  emperor,  or 
s*ain  for  a  nation  a  new  field  of  activity  ？  Or,  to  state  the 
question  more  concisely,  Is  War  really  useful ？ 

Now  at  first  sight,  it  seoms  next  to  impossible  to  give  a 
negative  answer  to  this  question.  All  h'story  wu  be  quoted  to 
prove  the  usefulness  of  War.  All  the  good  things  that  mankind 
now  possesses  were  gained  by  war,  they  will  say. 

England's  freedom,  her  Indian  Empire  and  South  African 
gold  and  diamond  mines  were  acquired  by  war,  we  shall  be  told. 

We  shall  be  asked,  what  of  Russia,  what  of  Germany,  what 
of  France,  were  it  not  for  their  "  glorious  "  War  ？  "  No  war, 
no  progress,  no  civilization,"  is  the  motto  of  the  average  man 
of  the  world. 

In  face  of  all  these  facts,  are  not  we,  peace-advocates,  foolish 
(to  say  the  least),  that  we  deny  the  usefulness  of  war  ？  Is 
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not  our  temerity  beyond  measure  that  we  carry  our  warfare  of 
investigation  into  the  field  of  political  economy  ？ 

Yet  we  peace-advocates  are  such  a  couvngeoiis  race,  for  none 
in  this  world  is  so  fearless  us  Love,  and  Peace  is  Love's  first- 
born son.  Now  that  he  is  in  full  possession  of  the  field  of 
Pure-Morality,  he  is  arming  himself  for  the  invasion  of  the 
region  of  Practical  Utility.  And  who  knows  whether  in  that 
region,  too,  he  be  not  a  complete  Victor  not  many  centuries 
hence. 

And  Nature  voices  our  inner  faith  in  peace,  and  says  that  it- 
is  the  weaker  and  vanquished  that  survives  after  all,  and  not 
the  strong  and  victorious.  The 】aw  is  the  "  survival  of  the 
fittest,"  and  not  that  of  the  strongest.  The  late  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  is  said  to  have  often  drplored  the  fact  that  the  law  he 
first  formulated  was  too  often  abused  by  the  world. 

The  fittest  does  not  mean  the  "  strongest ノ，  and  the  Spencerian 
philosophy  and  the  Darwinian  theory  together  do  not  go  to 
show. that  "  God  is  on  the  side  of  the  strongest  battalion." 

On  the  contrary,  that  philosophy  and  that  theory,  which 
were  once  supposed  to  be  the  complete  upsetters  of  the  Chris- 
tian Religion,  if  rightly  understood,  will  go  to  establish  the 
soundness  of  the  great  utterance  that  "  the  Meek  shall  inherit 
the  earth." 

And  the  facts  oi  iS'ature  supporting  this  view  are  known  to 
all.  There  is  every  indication  that  lions  and  tigers  are  not 
going  to  inherit  the  earth.  With  all  their  powerful  claws  and 
canine  teeth,  they  are  destined  to  disappear  from  the  face  of 
the  earth  as  completely  as  did  the  Dodo  from  the  African 
island  of  Mauritius.  And  Avhile  great  carnivorous  animals 
destined  to  become  extinct,  everything  in  Nature  points  to  the 
further  increase  of  herbivorous  animals. 

A  few  horses  originally  set  tree  by  Spaniards  now  possess  the 
whole  of  the  pampas  of  South  America.  The  helpless  rabbit  is 
now  a  veritable  pest  in  Australia  ；  and  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
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North  America  is  suffering  from  the  too  speedy  increase  of 
English  sparrows  originally  introduced  to  give  an  antique  air 
to  its  gardens.  Thus  while  lions,  tigers,  and  vultures  and 
whole  tribes  of  blood-shedding  and  flesh-eating  animals  and 
birds  are  on  their  way  to  extinction,  harmless,  grass-eating  and 
weed-destroying  animals  and  bii'ds  are  on  their  way  to  increase 
and  prosperity. 

And  the  explanation  of  these  facts  is  not  beyond  our  reach. 
The  carnivorous  animal  devotes  the  whole  of  its  energy  to  the 
development  and  perfecting  of  its  attacking  organs.  The  lion 
deprived  of  its  claws  and  canine  teeth  is  most  helpless  creature 
in  the  world.  Its  very  existence  depends  upon  the  perfection 
of  its  armament,  and  failing  these,  it  fails  everywhere.  Again, 
carnivorous  animals  are  mutual  destroyers. 

When  they  have  not  other  animals  to  clestory,  they  destroy 
each  other.  And  these  conditions  combined  make  their  existence 
extremely  precarious.  A  few  alterations  in  their  surroundings 
tell  heavily  upon  their  power  of  subsistence.  A  drought,  for 
instance,  or  a  human  invasion  of  their  habitat,  completely  upsets 
the  conditions  of  their  existence^  and  so  they  died  and  became 
fossils. 

Not  t>o  with  herbivorous  animals.  Their  vital  energies  are 
spent  mostly  in  building  up  their  nutritive  and  reproductive 
organs.  True,  they  are  helpless  when  attacked  by  carnivorous 
animals,  but  they  breed  faster,  and  so  make  up,  and  raore  than 
make  up,  losses  suffered  by  such  attacks.  Then,  wholly  unlike 
flesh-eating  animals,  these  peace-loving  herbivores  are  most 
social  and  gregarious.  The  deer  by  the  white  spot  on  the  rump 
leads  - through  the  darkness  of  night  his  fellow  creature,  when 
pursued  by  ferocious  tigers  or  by  equally  heartless  hunters  and 
sportsmen.  While  with  carnivorous  animals,  peace  with  other 
tribes  always  ushers  in  a  time  of  mutual  destruction,  with  her- 
bivorous the  advent  of  peace  is  invariably  that  of  rapid  g  'owth 
and  multiplication.    Thus,  herbivorous  as  species  have  always 
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better  chances  to  increase  and  multiply  than  carnivorous,  and 
so  they  survive  and  finally  "  inherit  the  earth ノ， 

(Since  writing  the  above,  the  following  came  to  my  hand  : 
" Lions  and  tigers  have  little  endurance,  and  their  lung  power 
is  remarkably  weak.  They  can  outrun  a  man  and  equal a  fast 
horse  in  speed  for  a  short  distance,  but  they  lose  their  wind  at 
the  end  of  half  a  mile  or  so."  A  fact  very  illustrative  of  the 
little  endurance  of  warlike  nations. —— K.  U.) 
The  Kobe  Cf 謹 ick,  Apr.  28， 1904. 

WAR  IN  HISTORY. 

In  History  as  in  Nature,  peace  is  by  far  a  greater  factor  in 
the  advancement  of  the  race  than  War.  No  nation  has  ever 
prospered  by  war  alone.  The  ancient  Scythians  were  simply 
warlike  people,  terrible  in  war,  but  in  nothing  else.  They  came 
as  a  storm,  and  as  they  swept  over  Western  Asia,  Assyria  itself 
was  not  able  to  witlistand  their  fearful  onslaught.  But  as  a 
storm  they  spent  themselves  in  devastation.  They  conquered 
only  to  die.  War  like  Assyrians  were  never  such  permanent 
conquerors  as  comparatively  peace-loving  Babylonians.  Athens 
was  no  equal  of  Sparta  on  the  field  of  battle,  but  it  was,  after 
all  the  former  that  conquered  the  world.  The  valour  of  Attila 
and  Genseric  vanished  like  a  mirage，  because  they  knew  not 
how  to  till  a  field.  Dutch  were  greater  in  fighting  with  the 
Xorth  Sea  than  with  Spaniards  ；  and  so  they  overcame,  and 
still  survive.  And  the  greatness  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  with  all 
their  hypocrisies  and  latent  paganisms,  lies  in  their  ability  to 
handle  the  axe  and  plough.  The  Anglo-Saxon  farmers  are  the 
mightiest  conquerors  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  French  and 
Germans  can  beat  them  on  the  battlefield,  but  not  in  African 
jungles  and  American  praines,  Eng.ishnien  are  possessing  the 
earth  more  by  the  might  of  their  axes  and  ploughs  than  by 
that  of  their  cruisers  and  battleships.    With  the  latter  alone, 
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they  will  soon  degenerate  into  a  nation  of  pirates,  as  Turks  with 
their  superb  army  alone  are  like  to  be  a  nation  of  bandits. 

Then  there  are  Jews,  who,  since  their  conquest  by  Vespasian 
and  Titus,  have  never  had  an  army  or  a  navy,  still  holding 
their  honourable  place  among  the  civilized  nations,  making  the 
whole  world  their  home,  because  they  have  no  country  to  call 
their  own.  Wholly  defenceless,  and  ignorant  of  the  science  of 
war,  through  their  Finance,  Philosophy,  Music,  and  Literature 
they  rule  the  world.  Ten  millions  of  Jews  are  a  power  to  be 
reckoned. 

No  number  of  Kishinef  massacres  can  obliterate  Jews  from 
the  face  of  the  Earth.  They  wi!l  continue  to  exist  and  prosper 
long  after  the  Jingo  nations  of  Today  cease  to  be. 

Vanished  Poles  were  not  vanished  after  all.  Though  "Warsaw 
fell,  the  Polish  spirit  still  lives  ；  and  now  that  the  Muscovites 
are  busy  with  their  war,  the  Poles  are  busy  with  their  factories. 
Poland  is  now  literally  invading  Kussia  with  her  manufacturing 
industries.  Her  Kosciuskos  have  now  turned  captains  of 
Industry, ― a  sure  sign  that  Poland  is  regaining  her  true  in- 
dependence. Only  that  nation  falls  for  ever  which  knows  not 
how  to  work  honestly. 

Whatever  might  be  said  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Christian 
Religion,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  its  unique 
vitality  is  due  very  largely  to  its  strict  peace-principle.  If  war 
were  to  decide  the  victory,  Mahomedanism  would  】iave  sup- 
planted Christianity  long,  long  ago.  War  is  an  alien  element 
in  Christianity.  No  "  Defender  of  the  Faith,"  be  he  an  Oliver 
Cromwell  or  a  Joseph  Chamberlain,  ever  did  any  service  to 
promote  the  true  cause  by  taking  up  the  sword  in  its  defence. 
Christianity  is  strong  when  it  is  weak.  It  loathes  to  be 
" defended  ，，  by  a  king  or  a  tsar.  Itself  is  a  mighty  power  to 
overcome  the  world,  and  the  sword  can  bring  to  it  nothing 
but  dishonour  and  discomfiture.  Tertiilliaii  was  right  when  he 
said,  "When  the  Lord  deprived  Peter  of  the  sword,  he  disarmed 
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all," 

The  fighting  spirit  can  never  be  of  Christianity.  Those  who 
imagine  that  they  do  Christ  service  by  fighting,  imagine  the 
very  opposite  of  the  truth.  War  may  be  right  and  just  by  some 
other  principle,  but  not  according  to  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

And  the  history  of  the  progress  of  this  religion  of  non- 
resistance  appears  to  me  to  be  the  best  possible  proof  of  the 
truth  of  its  own  great  teaching  that  "  the  Meek  shall  possess 
the  earth." 

War  may  have  had  its  place  in  the  evolutionary  process  of 
mankind  thus  far  ；  but  the  time  has  come  already,  I  believe, 
when  its  usefulness  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Thus  far,  prog- 
ress may  have  been  through  "  killing  and  destruction/'  but 
the  new  era  has  opened  with  the  new  century,  when  the  march 
of  e〜'e:'ts  leads  through  "'  saving  and  producing/'  The  new 
weapons  of  "warfare  are  not  lyddite  guns  and  submarine  torpedo- 
boats,  but  steam-ploughs  and  11,000  tons  traction  engines.  To 
conquer  men  is  not  so  great  a  thing  as  to  conquer  Nature. 
The  conquest  of  arms  is  like  the  destruction  caused  by  an 
avalanche  of  snow  ；  it  passes  on  and  its  place  man  knows  no 
more.  Conquerors  are  but  mere  policemen,  safe-guarding  the 
liie  and  property  of  the  conqueredj  who  Avith  their  peaceful  in- 
dustry are  the  real  masters  of  the  land.  So  the  Wise  no  less 
than  the  Pure  shall  refrain  from  war  at  this  time  of  human 
progress. 

Whatever  、ve  can  possess,  we  can  possess  by  patience  and 
industry.  In  the  eyes  of  the  far-seeing  philosopher,  blood- 
shedding  is  an  utter  foolishness  ；  and  he,  in  the  name  of 
practical  Utility,  as  the  saint  in  the  name  of  Pure  Morality, 
cries  to  his  fellowmen  and  says  :  "  Put  up  again  your  swords 
into  their  places." 

Tsunohazu,  Tokyo. 
The  Kobe  Chronicle,  May  5, 1904. 
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THE  LATE  Mrs.  HARRIS. 
A  EEMINISCENCE. 

The  Land  of  Yamato  has  had  many  great  lovers.  Among 
them,  and  in  the  foremost  place,  must  be  mentioned  the  name 
of  Flora  Best  Harris,  a  frail  American  woman,  and  a  mis- 
sionary, too.  She  was  one  of  those  whose  "  nine  parts  are 
spirit,  and  only  one  part  is  flesh  ，，  ；  and  Avith  that  superabun- 
dant spirit  she  loved  Japan  with  more  than  ordinary  woman's 
love.  Indeed,  her  one  fault  was  that  she  loved  Japan  too  much. 
She  could  see  no  thin  but  good  in  her,  and  her  (( blind  love  ，， 
for  her  remained  till  her  very  end.  And  being  in  such  strong 
love  with  her  and  her  people,  she  could  enter  into  the  deepest 
sympathy  with  them.  Indeed,  I  know  of  no  one,  not  even  a 
native-born  Japanese  whose  love  for  Japan  was  so  deep  and 
so  pure.    I  myself  have  learnt  how  to  love  my  country  from  her. 

Those  Avcre  happy  days  when  we  together  talked  about  the 
Land  of  Yamato.  I  was  in  the  land  of  her  birth,  and  she 
was  my  protectoress.  Distance  lent  enchantment  to  the  view, 
then.  We  together  dreamed  of  the  Fair  Japan,  flawless,  fault- 
less, ideal  Japan.  Twenty  years  had  elapsed,  two  groat  wars 
were  fought  in  tlie  interval,  and  、ve  met  again,  tliis  time  in 
the  land  of  my  birth.  She  was  the  same  woman  as  before, 
but  I  、vas  not  the  same.  She  remained  enchanti  d,  but  alas! 
I  was  disenchanted.  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes  the  other  side  of 
the  Fair  Japan.  She  said,  I  was  changed,  and  I  had  to  confess 
that  I  indeed  was.  Since  then,  I  d】d  not  see  her  often  ；  she 
and  I  had  different  views  of  Japan. 

But  the  doar  soul 】s  now  at  rest,  and  the  land  we  loved  and 
love  still 18  in  our  God's  hand.  Our  Ideal  Japan  remains  the 
same  ；  only  in  her  ardent lov ひ， the  Actual  and  the  Ideal  wore 
fused  into  one,  while  in  my  more  prosaic  soul,  the  two  are 
distinct,  and  I  hate  the  one  while  I love  the  other.    Our  next 
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meeting  shall  be  in  the  Land  Empyrean,  her  land  and  my 
land,  and  there,  we  being  both  changed,  shall  have  the  same 
view,  of  the  Land  of  Yamato  and  of  the  whole  Existence.  Till 
then  ； 

" God  be  with  us  till  we  meet  again." 

Kashiwngi  near  Tokio,  Sept.  7, 1909. 
The  Yorodzu  Choho,  September 10, 1909. 

故ン、 リス 夫人 

囘 想 

日本の 國土は 今日まで 多くの 偉大なる 戀愛者 を 有せり. 其 中に， 且つ 其 
首位に 於て， 纖 弱なる 米國 婦人に して 又 宣教師たり し フロラ 'ベスト' ハ 
リ スの^3は記載せられざるべからず. 彼女 は 所謂 「九分 は 精神に して 唯 讓 
かに 一分の み 肉なる 者」 の 一人な りき. 而 して 其充ち 溢る る 精神 を 以て 彼 
女 は 普通 以上の 婦人の 愛 を Jii て 日本画 を 愛したり き. 誠に 彼女の 唯一の 缺 
點は餘 り に 日本 を 愛 し 過る にあ り き. 彼女 は 之に 善の 外 何物 を も 見る 能 は 
ざり き， 而 して 彼女の 此 「盲愛」 は 最期まで 彼女に 存り き. 而 して 斯く も 
强く 日本 國と其 民と を 愛したり ければ 彼女 は 彼等に 對し最 深の 同情 こ 入る 
を 得たり き. 誠に 余 は 土 生の 日本人と 雖も 彼な の 如くに 深く 且つ 潔く 日本 
國を 愛する 者の あり し を 知らず. 余 自身 も 亦 如何にして 余の 《 ^を 愛！" べき 
乎 を 波 女よ り學 びたり き. 

嗚呼 我等が 相 共に 日本の 國 土に 就て 語り し 時は樂 しかり しょ. 時に 余 は 
彼女の 生國に 於て 在りき， 而 して 彼女 は 余の 保護者な りき. 其 時 我等 は恍 
P として 遠き 國を 望みたり き. 我等 は 共に 美 はしき 日本に 就て 夢み たり き， 
瑕な き， 誤りな き， 理想の 日本に 就て 夢み たりき. 二十 年 は 過ぎたり き， 
其 間に ニ大戰 爭は鬪 はれたり き， 而 して 我等 は 再た び相會 したりき. 此時 
は 余の 生國に 於て 會し たりき. 彼ぉは前と變らざる同じ'^^人,なり き， 然れ 
ども 余 は 同じ 八に あら ざり き. 彼女 は 日本 國に對 し尙ほ 愛に 惚れて あり き， 
然れ ども 悲 ひかな 之に 對 する 余の 愛 は破壞 せられて あ り き. 余 は 余の 眼 を 
以て 美 はしき 日本の 他の 方面 を 見たり しなり. 彼女 は 曰へ り 余 は變れ りと， 
而 して 余 は 實に變 り しこと を 彼女に 表白せ ざる を 得 ざり き. 其 後 余 は暖々 
彼女 を 見 ざり き， 彼女と 余と は 日本 國に關 する 意見 を 異にしたり き. 
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然れ ど も 今や 慕 ふべき 彼女 は 休息に 人り て 我等が 愛せ し 又 今尙ほ 愛する 
國土は 我等の 神の 手に 在て 存 す. 我等の 理想の 日本 は 今 も 昔と 變る ことな 
し， 唯 彼女の 熱き 愛 を 以てして は 現 實の曰 本と 理想の 日本と は銘 けて一 物 
となりし かど も， 詩人なら ざる 余の 心に 在て は 二者 は 別々 に存 し， 余 は 其 
一 を 憎んで 其 二 を 愛するな り. 我等の 次 囘の會 合 は 光の 國に 於て あるべし， 
而 して 其 時 我等 は兩人 共に 變 りて あるべ ければ， 日本の 國 土に 關し， 又 全 
宇宙に 關し， 我^ は 同じ 意見 を懷 くなる べし. 然れば 

また あ ふ 日まで 

また あ ふ 日まで 

かみの まも り 

汝が身 を はなれ ざれ. 

(讚美歌 笫 三百 九十 二） 

A  MISSIONARY  QUESTION. 

Dear  Editor  of  "  Yorodzu,'^ 

I  am  much  interested  to  learn  through  your  vernacular 
columns  that  I  am  being  attacked  in  American  papers  both 
rel'.gious  and  secular  for  my  opinion  that  Japan  needs  no  more 
foreign  missionaries  for  making  herself  a  Christian  nation.  That 
was  not  exactly  what  I  said,  but  it  may  amount  to  the  same 
thing.  What  I  said  in  my  short  letter  to  the  Japan  Chronide, 
waSj  that  there  were  hundreds  and  thousands  of  Christians  in 
this  country,  who  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  missionaries 
and  so-called  "  churches."  Be  that  what  it  may,  I  think  the 
very  fact  that  my  short  letter  called  forth  such  wide  criticism 
as  you  report  shows  that  I  touched  upon  the  vital  point  in  the 
question. 

It  is  well  to  mention  here  that  the  question  is  no  mere  mat- 
ter of  opinions  and  theories.  It  is  a  matter  of  facts,  and  what 
I  expressed,  and  do  continue  to  express,  is  a  statement  of 
a large  number  of  well-attested  facts.  There  are  now  a large 
number  of  Japanese  Christians  who  are  Avholly  unknown  to  mis- 
sionaries, yet  genuineness  of  whose  belief  cannot  be  questioned. 
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This  is  a  fact  too  clear  to  need  any  laborious  proof.  Any  open- 
eyed  observer  can  see  it  himself  if  he  really  want  to  see. 

Should  not  the  American  Christian  public  greatly  rejoice  to 
hear  that  such  is  a  fact?  Instead  of  criticizing  us  for  accepting 
their  faith  without  their  help,  ought  they  not  commend  us  for 
our  independence  in  this  matter  of  religion  also  ？  But  that  such 
is  not  the  case  is  a  fact  greatly  to  be  lamented.  Speaking  of 
the  early  Quakers,  Elbert  Hubbard,  himself  a  very  independent 
American  wi iter,  says :  "When  the  scholar  graduates  from 
school  the  teacher  is  proud,  and  friends  send  flowers  and  kindly 
congratulations.  When  you  graduate  from  church  the  preacher 
declares  you  are  lost,  and  the  congregation  calls  you  bad  names." 
{John  Bright,  P.  4).  Have  Americans,  our  teachers  in  Christi- 
anity as  well  as  in  other  things,  no  "  flowers  and  kindly  con- 
gratulations ，， to  send  us  because  we  graduated  from  their 
" church  "  01， " churches  ，，  ？ 

Kanzo  Uchimura. 
May  6， 1910.  Kashiwagi,  near  Toldo. 

The  Yorodzu  Choho,   May  8, 1910. 

TO  OUR  MISSIONARY-CRITICS. 

Whenever  missiona"ies  call  upon  us,  they  all  without  excep- 
tions ask  us  about  our  so-called  3Iufcydkaishugi  or  We-Need-No- 
Church  Principle.  None  of  them  ever  commended  our  faith, 
which  we  know,  is  in  essential  agreement  with  theirs,  but  they 
all  without  exceptions  strongly  disapproved  our  ideas  about 
churches.  We  asked  one  of  them,  which  was  more  important 
in  his  view,  Faith  or  Church,  and  he  was  compelled  to  confess 
that  Faith  was  more  important  than  Church.  Yet  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  missionaries  in  general  freely  admit  into  their 
churches,  and  willingly  keep  them  there,  those  who  are  known 
to  hold  very  heretical  views  in  matters  of  Faith,  and  who  are 
orthodox  only  in  matters  of  Church.    Our  misfortune  lies  in  our 
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heterodoxy  in  matters  of  Church,  and  not  in  those  of  Faith - 
To  be  acceptable  to  missionaries,  all  that  is  necessary  seems  to 
be  strict  obedience  and  conformity  in  matters  of  Church,  and 
nothing  more. 

To  those  missionaries  "who  look  upon  our  Mukyokaim ugi  with 
curiosity,  if  not  with  distinct  contempt  and  ridicule^  we  wish  to 
state  once  for  all  that  this  principle  is  no  mere  hobby  of  our 
own,  but  that  we  are  but  a  mouthpiece  of  hund;  eds,  if  not 
thousands  of  Japanese  Christians,  who  are  disciples  of  Jesus 
without  being  members  of  any  ecclesiastical  institution.  This 
magazine  has  run  its  course  for  the  last  eleven  years  without 
receiving  a  cent  of  help  and  a  word  of  encouragement  from 
churches  or  missionaries,  yet  has  never  failed  to  receive  ade- 
<iuate  support  of  its  willing  subscribers.  The  circulation  has  never 
fallen  below  1800， 一 not  a  small  number  for  a  publication  of 
this  sort  in  this  country, ― and  at  present  it  is  considerably 
larger.  The  Mukydkaishvgi  and  its  organ  staiid,  we  blieve,  by 
the  will  of  God,  and  so  long  as  they  so  stand,  no  man  ought 
to  deny  their  being.  Our  missionary-critics  may  safely  leave  us 
to  God's  hand,  for  He  will  see  to  it  that  、ve  will  not  succeed 
beyond  His  own  good  pleasure  about  vis.  And  we  on  our  part 
shall  not  interfere  Avith  His  working  in  us,  by  puttirg  in  our 
own  effort  against  the  plain  indications  of  His  will.  We  have 
no  churches  or  societies  or  institutions  to  rely  upon,  and  we 
have  no  art  of  advertizing  our  works  to  the  world.  When  God 
command  us  to  stop,  we  stop  at  once  and  have  to  ；  but  not  till 
then. 

The  Seish o-no-Kenhyil  (Th Biblical  Studies),  Juno,  1911. 

FAITH  OR  CHURCH. 

The  following:  dialogue,  reproduced  from  memory,  took  place 
in  a  railroad  train,  some  years  ago,  between  an  American  mis- 
sionary and  the  editor  of  this  magazine  : 
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M.    (Half- jestingly)  :  "  So  you  are  Mr.  .    I  am  very  glad  to 

see  you.  I  want<  d  to  see  you  very  much,  for  I  heard  much 
of  you,  and  of  your  peculiar  views  about  churches.  Xow,  I 
want  to  hear  all  about  them,  for  we  have  plenty  of  time  in 
the  car." 

E.    (Seriously)  ：  '•  That  being  your  desire,  you  will  permit  me 
to  an^^wer  your  questions  with  questions.    Will  you? " 
M.    "  Oh  yes,  go  on." 

E.  "'  Which  do  you  think  is  more  important.  Faith  or 
Church?' 

Yes ~ er — I  should  say  Faith — yes," 

E.    ••  I  see  Rev.  Mr.  -,  an  acknowledged  leader  of  your 

church,  holds  very  heretical  views.  He  openly  denies  Trinity, 
\ irgin  Birth.  Hesiu'rection,  Ascension,  and  other  articles  of  Faith 
whicn  are  commonly  accepted  by  evangelical  churches  ；  yet  I 
do  not  hear  you  combat  his  heretical  views  and  take  actions 
against  hi'".    How  is  that  ？ ，， 

M.    "  Well, I  know  that  ；  but  he  is  an  able  man,  you  know." 

E.  "Of  course  I  do  ；  but  suppose  he  is  in  Xew  England, 
and  is  a  minister  of  an  evangeli  al church  there.  Do  you  thiiiK 
churches  wJl not  bring  charges  of  heresy  against  him,  and 
drive  him  out  of  the  communioii  ？ " 

M.    "May  be  ；  I  should  think  they  will." 

E.  "Thtn  why  do  you  not  bring  charges  of  heresy  against 
him,  and  drive  him  out  of  the  communion,  here  f  " 

M.    ""We  are  afraid  he  might  lose  his  faith." 

E.  "  Ah,  I  am  one  of  his  admirers,  though  I  differ  from 
him  in  matters  of  faith  ；  and  I  am  certain  that  he  does  not 
remain  in  your  church  by  the  sufferance  of  his  colleagues." 

M.  "  Perhaps  so  ；  but  then,  if  we  send  him  away,  many  of 
weaker  believers  will  stumble  at  him,  and  lose  their  faith." 

E.  -Then  I  see  your  church  stands,  not  upon  faith,  but 
upon  expediency.  You  are  afraid  of  combating  errors,  because 
you  are  afraid  of  losing  your  church-members.    Should  I  not 
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call  your  principle  Jesuitical,  Pharisaical?  I  should  say,  a  man 
who  identifies  himself  with  such  a  church,  based  upon  such  an 
uncertain,  tottering  principle, ― such  a  man,  I  say,  has  no  right 
to  ask  others  about  their  churches  or  no-churches.'' 
M.    "  Perhaps  so." 

So  saying,  he  covered  Lis  head  with  his  hands,  and  went  into 
reading  a  book.  We  were  silent  for  half-aii-hour.  Thon  the 
dialogue  was  resumed. 

M.  "  Seeing  you  have  no  church  of  your  own,  I  am  afraid 
there  is  no  brothery  communion  among  you.  Each  of  you 
stands  by  himself  alone,  and  you  must  feel  vei'y  lonesome." 

E.  "  If  that  be  your  question ,  we  need  wait  only  a  quarter- 
of-an-hour  for  you  to  have  the  right  answer,  when  I  reach  my 
destination.  Then  yon  will  see  how  we  the  unchurched  love 
one  another." 

The  train  came  to  the  station  where  I  was  to  leave.  Some 
half-a-dozen  sturdy  young  men  rushed  into  the  car,  calling  me 
by  name,  divided  my  belongings  between  themselves,  and  led 
me  out,  when  a  dozen  more,  waiting  outside  the  car,  welcomed 
me  enthusiastically.  I  bade  the  missionary-gentleman  farewell, 
and  have  not  heard  from  him  ^ince. 

The  Seisho-no-Kenkyu  (The  Biblical  Studies),  June,  1911. 

MORE  ABOUT  MISSIONARIES. 

A  Baptist  missionary  asks  :  Why  do  you  not  become  a  Bap- 
tist ？ 

We  answer  :  Why  do  you  not  become  a  Roman  Catholic  ？ 
Why  are  you  a  Baptist  any  way?  Perhaps  because,  we  think, 
you  were  born  to  Baptist  parents,  brought  up  in  Baptist 
churches,  and  fitted  for  foreign  mission  in  Baptist  seminaries. 
Thus  you  were  7)iade  to  he  a  Baptist.  But  not  so  we.  We  were 
born  as  heathens,  brought  up  in  heathenism.  We  had  to  tight 
our  way  to  Christianity, ― a  very  hard  fight  it  was.    We  imag- 
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ine，  you  have  had  no  experience  of  this  sort,  this  terrible  ex- 
penence  of  changing  me，8  reUgion,  Lacking  this  experience,  you 
cannot  understand  us,  hence  you  cannot  teach  us.  We  fought 
unto  blood  ；  you  did  not.  Leave  us  alone  then,  and  do  not 
persuade  us  to  be  Baptists  as  you  are.  Your  Baptist  form  of 
Christianity  is  not  your  own  acquisition  by  blood  ；  our  Christi- 
anity is.    We  cannot  exchange  a  dearer  for  a  cheaper. 

Then  our  missionary-critic  says  ;  You  are  an  arrogant  man. 
I  can  do  nothing  with  you. 

And  so  we  separate  each  from  the  other, — in  much  sorrow. 


"Walt  Whitman  says  :  "  Leave  me  free,  as  I  have  left  all 
men  free."  We  say  the  same  to  our  missionary-critics.  Leave 
us  free  without  churches^  as  we  have  left  all  men  free  with  or 
without  churches.  Yea,  we  went  further.  We  sent  some  who 
were  made  Christians  through  our  instrumentality  to  the  Epis- 
copal church,  some  to  the  Methodist,  some  to  the  Congrega- 
tional, and  others  to  the  Presbyterian  or  some  other  churches. 
In  one  case，  we  recommended  a  whole  congregation  of  Christians, 
which,  thank  God,  owed  its  beginning  to  our  humble  effort,  to 
join  the  Methodist  church,  and  it  still  remains  a  strong  church 
in  that  denomination.  For  all  these,  we  have  not  received  a 
word  of  commendation,  much  less,  thanks  from  missionaries  or 
churches.  Oh,  do  act  as  Americans  if  you  cannot  act  as  dis- 
ciples of  lowly  Jesus,  and  leave  us  free,  as  we  have  left  all  men 
free,  especially  in  this  rather  insignificant  matter  of  churches. 

氺 * 

Missionaries  are  "  sent-ones/'  sent  by  their  own  churches  to 
make  converts  of  us  to  their  views  of  God,  Soul  and  Immortal- 
ity. They  will  be  by  no  means  converted  by  us,  even  in 
matters  of  secondary  or  thirdly  importance.  They  come  here 
with  their  views  ready-made,  firmly  making  up  their  mind  that 
they  will  conquer  us,,  and  not  be  conquered  by  us.  Xow  in  or- 
dinary warfare,  no  victory  is  possible  without  defeat  in  some 
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quarters.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  "  complete  victory."  And 
the  warfare  of  Love  is  no  exception  to  this  rule.  You  cannot 
convert  others  to  your  own  views  without  your  being  converted 
you- selves  in  some  views  of  your  own.  Perhaps,  you  need  not, 
you  must  not,  be  converted  in  your  essentials.  But  in  your 
non-essentials,  in  matters  of  creed,  church-government,  etc.,  you 
must  be  converted  yourselves,  else  you  cannot  convert  others 
to  your  essentials.  The  reason  why  heathens  steadily  refuse  to 
be  converted  by  missionaries,  is,  we  believe,  because  the lat  er 
demands  from  the  former  a  complete  conversion.  Christian 
missionaries  try  to  convert  heathens,  as  Moslems  tried  to  sub- 
jugate Ch'istian  nations.  Both  aimed  at  complete  subjugation, 
therefore  they  failed.  Love  likes  to  yield  in  all pos  ible  cases  ； 
to  be  converted  h  rself  that  she  might  also  convert  others. 
Christian  missionaries,  as  we  have  had  them  among  us  thus 
far,  did  not  win  our  heart,  because,  in  general,  tboy  have  had 
little  or  nothing  to  yield  to  us,  while  they  demanded  of  us  to 
yield  our  all  to  them, ― which  no  self-respecting  man  or  woman 
ever  does. 

*** 

We  are  thankful,  yea,  Ave  rejoice,  when  we  see  or  hear 
of  a  man  repent  of  nis  sin,  and  become  a  disciple  of  Jesus 
the  Christ.  To  us  it  makes  no  difference  whether  that  man 
becomes  s^  Roman  Catholic ^  or  a  Greek  Catholic,  or  a  Baptist, 
or  a  Presbyterian,  or  a  member  of  any  one  of  the  six-hundred 
and  more  of  the  Christian  sects  and  churches,  which,  we 
hear,  exist  in  Christendom.  We  a  e  thankful,  yea,  、ve  re- 
joice, when  a  man  is  saved  from  】iis  sins  to  a  pure,  liunib い 
life  in  Jesus  Christ.  But  missionaries  seem  not  to  rejoice  and 
be  thankful  unless  a  heathen  is  converted  and  he  joins  their 
otvn  respective  churches.  No  psean  of  praise  riises  from  their 
churches  unle.-s  their  own  number  grows  by  new  adaioons. 
Indeed,  we  have  heard  of  a  Baptist  church  having  given  God 
thanks  when  a  Presbyterian  famiJy  left  their  Presbjterianism 
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and  became  Baptists  and  joined  this  particular  church.  To 
missionaries,  conversion  of  heathens  through  the  instrumental- 
ity of  the  Mukyokai  (unchurched)  preachers  is  no  matter  of 
thankfulness.  Contrariwise,  it  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  strong 
disapproval  and  much  hard  criticism. 

Some  address  us  as  "Rev."  (Reverend);  but  we  are  not  Rev., 
but  simple  Mr"  no  human  being  having  ever  " licensed "  or 
" authorised  "  us  to  preach  or  write.  The  Bible  says,  "  Holy 
and  reverend  is  His  Name/'  Ps.  cxi,  9.  So,  we  like  to  reserve 
these  two  titles  to  the  Heavenly  Majesty,  and  not  to  apply  them 
to  mortal  men.  The  Protestant  ministers  are  offended  when 
they  see  the  Roman  Pontiff  call  himself  "  Holy  Father ノ， 
then  do  they  allow  themselves  to  be  called  "Reverend?"  We 
on  our  part  are  rather  offended  than  pleased  by  being  addressed 
as  "Hev."  Our  ideal  is  not  a  Reverend  Gentleman,"  but 
" a  herdman  and  a  gatherer  of  sycamore  fruit."    Amos  vii， 14. 

The  Seish o-no-Kenkyu  (The  Biblical  Studies),  September,  1911. 

FAITH  AND  FIRE, 

[From  the  Chicago  Advance,  a  Congregational  is  t  Organ.] 

Fire  has  been  used  to  burn  up  some  of  the  best  men  and  women 
that  the  world  ever  kne、v.  The  Catholic  church  never  had  a  better 
man  than  John  Huss.  It  burned  him.  Italy  never  knew  a  greater 
preacher,  a  more  eloquent  orator  or  more  devoted  patriot  than 
Savonarola.  It  burned  him.  England  burned  Hugh  Latimer,  Bishop 
Ridley,  and  a  sco  e  of  the  purest  preachers  that  ever  proclaim-'d  the 
gosptl.  Seotlana  ourned  P..  trick  Hamilton  and  Ueoige  Wisharl. 
France  burned  the  most  remarkable  of  a'l women,  Joan  of  Arc. 
Spain  was  a  fiery  furnace  for  a  hundred  year つ and  ol I  Rome  lit 
up  her  parks  with  burning  Chiist'ans.  Conformity  or  fire  Avas  the 
choi  e  and  those  who  refused  to  conform  went  into  the  flames. 

And  yet  the  fires  of  persecution  never  burned  up  anything:  but 
the  bodies  of  the  martyrs.    No  cause  ever  perished  in  the  flames  ； 
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no  princip'es  ever  were  consumed  by  it,  All  the  flames  ever  kindled 
against  the  heroes  of  faith  only  served  to  make  the  righteous 
cause  more  eternal,  the  truth  more  imperi.shable.  Out  of  the  furnace 
has  always  come  an  immortal  essence  on  which  there  was  no  smell 
of  fire.  Principles  lived,  but  men  perished.  Causes  went  ，  n,  mar- 
tyrs went  to  their  graves. 

It  is  not  safe  to  teach  that  God  will  always  come  to  the  rescue 
of  those  who  stand  by  their  principles.  It  is  not  true  in  fact  pnd 
it  is  not  correct  in  principle.  Men  often  are  permitted  to  suffer 
severely  for  refusing  to  conform  to  the  world,  and  for  maintaining 
their  integrity.  And  we  make  no  heroes  by  assuring  men  that  their 
principles  will  cost  them  nothing.  A  man  is  a  hero  only  when  he 
stands  for  the  truth  without  regard  to  the  cost.  When  he  believes 
that  righteousness  is  more  than  reward,  and  his  soul  more  than  his 
body,  he  lias  in  him  the  spirit  of  the  true  hero. 

The  world  asks  us  to  conform.  Its  images  are  everywhere.  Go  I 
asks  us  to  be  true.  His  throne  is  in  heaven.  Literature  has  its 
golden  3 range,  and  it  cries,  "Bow  down."  The  schools  are  burning 
incense  to  famous  names,  and  they  cry,  "  Bow  down."  Fashion  is- 
sues its  edict  and  calls  upon  us  to  fall  down.  The  mighty  throngs 
hunting  for  pleasure  thrum  all  the  instruments  for  music  and  cry, 
" Bow  down."  Everywhere  Conformity  is  on  one  side  of  the  way, 
fire  on  the  other.  Live  as  those  around  you  live,  and  no  hot  breath 
Avill  blow  upon  you.  Live  as  you  ought  to  live,  as  God  would  have 
you  live,  and  every  hour  of  your  life  you  will  feel  the  heat  of  the 
furnace.  But  it  is  p  jrifying  fire.  The  coin  of  the  realm  has  been 
bi ought  through  the  fire. 

* 
*  * 

[If  this  is  the  true  Congregationalism,  we  wish  to  be  Congre- 
gationalists  ourselves.  But,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  that  the  Con- 
gregationalism as  "sve  see  around  us  is  not  of  this  Faith-and- 
Fire  kind.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  world-conforming,  Author- 
ity-worshipping, Patriotism-and-Easygoing  thing,  quite  different, 
it  must  be,  from  the  true  and  original  Congregationalism.  It  is 
on  that  account  that  we  do  not  become  Congregationalists,  as 
we  do  not  become  Baptists,  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  Episco- 
palians, or  any  other  American  or  English  -ists  or  -ians.  Mis- 
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sionaries'  Christianity  has  not  yet  passed  through  Fire  in  this 
country.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  always  studiously  avoided 
Fire  ；  hence  its  Aveakness,  "u-orldliness,  and  (to  the  spiritually- 
minded)  desj)icableness.  Would  that  heroes  rise  from  among 
missionaries'  converts,  and  pass  through  Fire  for  Faith's  sake, 
and  convert  tis,  and  make  us  their  friends,  admirers,  and  fellow- 
soldiers  ！ ― Editor.] 

The  Seisho-nO'Kenkyu  (The  Biblical  Studies),  October,  191】. 

THE  PASSING  OF  AMERICA. 

America  is,  and  is  not.  The  Mississippi  flows  undisturbed  to 
the  sea,  and  the  Eockies  rear  their  heights  serenely  to  the  sky  ； 
in  that  sense,  America  still  is.  But  the  voice  of  Lcm'eU  and 
Bryant  and  Whittier  is  heard  no  more  in  the  land,  and  the 
spirit  of  Lincoln,  and  Sumner  and  Garrison  rules  it  no  more  ； 
in  that  sense,  America  is  no  more.  Sixty  years  ago,  America 
sent  one  of  her  noblest  sons,  a  Commodore  and  a  man  of  peace, 
and  knocking  at  our  doors,  opened  our  land  to  the  wide  world  ； 
and  only  nine  years  ago,  when  we  engaged  in  life-and -death 
struggle  with  a  giant  power,  she  stood  up  as  one  man，  and 
cheered  us,  as  one  cheers  his  closest  friend  in  time  of  distress. 
And  now  comes  this  Alien  Land  Law，  and  she  is  helplc  ss  to 
suppress  it  ！  Let  the  Perjy  monument  in  Rhode  I ド land  be 
demolished;  for  it  now  betokens  America's  shame  ；  and  let  her 
sympathy  for  Japan  be  cancelled,  as  it  betrays  her  hypocrisy. 
America  is  committing  one  of  the  great  democratic  mistakes  in 
that  she  believes  it  to  be  majority  ^vhich  makes  law.  The 
neatest  of  her  thinkers  did  not  think  so,  and  her  OAvn  great- 
ness is  due  to  the  fact  that  she  as  a  nation  once  recognized  the 
Law  "U'hich  was  and  is  above  all  other  laws. 

It  may  be  a  small  thing  that  America  succeeds  in  disinherit- 
ing 60,000  Japanese  in  California  ；  it  is  a  great  thing  that  she 
makes  a  friendly  nation  of  50，000，000  people  to  distrust  her  ； 
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and  it  is  the  greatest  possible  thing  that  her  justice  and  humanity 
become  laughing-stocks  to  the  world.  The  State  of  California, 
and  through  it,  the  United  States  of  America,  by  this  Alien 
Land  Law,  may  have  succeeded  in  eradicating  what  it  and  she 
think  the  great  evil  of  Oriental  Immigration  ；  but  are  they  sure 
that  they  have  not  called  in  other  and  graver  evils  thereby  ？ 
Is  our  friendly  fear  about  our  friendly  neighbour  wi  hout  foun- 
dation that  in  this  law,  enacted  by  the  majority  votes  of  state 
politicians,  is  contained  a  germ，  which  by  itself  will  be  strong 
enough  to  undermine  the  whole  strength  of  the  great  republic 
in  course  of  time  ？  Legality  above  profit,  and  love  (friendship) 
above  legality.  Jurists  may  decide  as  to  the  legality  of  this 
law  ；  but  plain  common  sense  fails  to  find lo  ve  in  it;  and  we 
know  that  America's  relation  to  Xipan  has  always  been  that  of 
love.  The  Alien  Land  Lrav  is  an  offence  against  the  laAv  of  love  ； 
and  we  are  more  sorrowful  about  it  than  we  are  indignant  about  it. 

Kashiwagi,  (near)  Tokyo,  May  6， 1913. 
The  Yorodzu  ChoJw,  May  S， 1913. 


*** 

(As  an  echo  of  th*e  Sunday  School  Convention  we  reproduce  an 
article  on  Christian  、vork  in  Japan  by  the  Rev.  Kanzo  Uchimura. 
Originally  appearing  in  Japanese  in  the  "  Taiyo,"  the  leading  con- 
servative among  Tokyo  magazines,  it  has  been  in  different  forms 
translated  and  printed  in  four  different  journals  published  in  the 
Far  East.  It  is  a  remarkable  study  of  one  phase  of  Japanese  life 
by  a  remarkably  fearless  independent  and  devoted  man.  A leading 
American  missionary  comments  on  the  article  as  follows  : ― 

" 31  r.  Uchimura's  comments  on  the  recent  Sunday  School  Conven- 
tion deserve  the  notice  of  all  interested  in  missionary  activities, 
Avhether  in  support  or  in  disapproval.  He  is  an  independent,  a 
man  who  cherishes  his  own  freedom  too  highlj'  to  let  liiniself  be 
s 、、- allowed  up  in  any  organization  either  of  foreigners  or  of  Japanese 
affiliated  、vith  them  even  in  the  least  degree.    I  do  not  quite  like 
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him  to  say  so  much  about  "apostate  Christian."  There  may  be 
such,  but  it  seems  far  more  probable  that  they  should  be  called,  as 
a  rule,  lapsed  believers,  or  men  who  have  let  their  faith  slip  awaj'. 
Such  things  happen  for  different  reasons.  Many  come  to  baptism 
under  the  stress  of  emotion  or  of  imagination,  not  because  con- 
science has  been  a^vakened. 

Then  some  have  too  slight  preparation,  some  are  not  looked  after 
by  pastors,  and  then  there  is  the  immense  constant  force  of  nation- 
al life  all  around  them,  stealing  away  faith.  Few  missionaries  blame 
people  for  such  lapses  ；  the  wonder  is  that  any  persist. 

" In  the  comments  which  Mr.  Uchimura  makes  upon  certain 
features  of  the  recent  Convention  I  have  nothing  but  sympathy. 
We  need  the  temper  and  the  witness  of  Mr.  Uchimura  ！ ") 

(From  the  editorial  nores  of  *'  Amenca- Japan  "  Nov.  issue  of  1920.) 

CHRISTIANITY  AND  JAPANESE  CULTURE. 

Translated  from  The  Taiyo  for  Oct.  1920. 

Before 1 take  up  my  subject  I  wish  to  say  a little  about  my 
own  position  in  the  Japanese  Christian  world.  I  became  a 
Christian  in  1878,  and  am  now  one  of  the  oldest  Chr'stians  in 
Japan.  I  first  came  in  contact  with  the  Christian  rel'g'on  at 
Sapporo,  Hokka'do,  through  the  teaching  left  behind  by  the 
noted  Professor  William  S.  Clarke,  and  for  the  forty-three  years 
since  then  I  have  continued  in  the  laith.  I  have,  however, 
little  connection  with  the  so-called  "  Christian  Chui'ch."  There 
are  many  Christian  churches  in  Japan,  but  I  belong  to  none  of 
them.  I  may  therefore  be  considered  an  independent  Christian, 
or  a  non-Church  Chr  stian  ；  consequently,  among  foreign  mis- 
sionaries there  are  not  a  few  、vho  dislike  me.  Xaturally  I 
have  hardly  any  connection  w  th  them  and  of  course  n  ceive 
from  them  no  support,  nor  assistance  of  any  kind.  Most  Japa- 
nese Christians  either  receive  foreign  support  or  follow  foreign 
thought,  but  I  myself  and  the  small  number  of  those  who  be- 
lieve as  I  do,  are  quite  free  from  either.    Therefore  my  obser- 
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vations  may  be  a little  different  from  the  views  of  the  Christian 
Church  of  today  in  Japan. 

2. 

According  to  my  view,  the  propagation  of  Christianity  in 
Japan  may  be  regarded  both  as  a  failure  and  as  a  success.  To 
illustrate  the  failure  there  are  many  facts.  In  spite  of  the 
great  efforts  put  forth  in  preaching  by  both  foreign  and  native 
teachers,  the  number  of  converts  is  very  small.  The  number 
of  Protestant  Christians  is  probably  within  200,000.  (Other 
authorities  make  the  total  390,000.)  Many  of  them,  moreover, 
have  not  maintained  their  faith  for  any  length  of  time.  From 
my  own  experience,  I  am  scarcely  able  to  count  up  how  many 
of  those  who  had  been  converted  through  my  preaching  have 
since  given  up  their  faith.  This  is  particularly  the  ca、e  with 
the  educated,  high-class  and  wealthy  people  who  mostly  become 
apostate  after  five,  ten  or  fifteen  years,  evidently  because  they 
cannot  endure  the  strict  moral  requirements  of  Christianity.  If 
we  should  make  a list  of  prominent  Japanese,  who  once  con- 
verted are  now  apostates,  their  number  -would  be  found  to  be 
very  large.  The  ranks  of  government  officials,  especially  diplo- 
mats, journalists,  men  of  letters  and  arts,  and  educationalists 
abound  with  apostate  Christians.  From  this  view-point,  the 
propagation  of  Christianity  has  certainly  been  a  failure.  It  is 
especial y  so  with  the  intellectual  and  upper  classes.  This  very 
seriously  disappoints  me. 

But  this  clearly  is  not  the  fault  of  Christianity  itself.  The 
fact  is  that  Japanese  Chr'stians  are  lacking  in  will  power.  It 
is  not  the  fault  of  Christianity  but  entirely  that  of  the  apostate 
Christians.  That  they  should  have  so  lightly  given  up  what 
they  once  believed,  and  that  they  could  not  meet  the  strict 
moral  requirements  of  Christianity  can  be  regarded  in  no  other 
light  than  ns  a  national  shame.  . 

o 

A  consideration  of  the  successful  side  of  Christian  work  gives 
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us  great  encouragement.  For  there  are  not  a  few  in  Japan  who, 
having  once  embraced  Christianity,  have  steadfastly  maintained 
their  faith  for  twenty,  thirty  or  even  fifty  years,  in  the  face 
of  many  persecutions,  and  have  worked  steadily  for  the  country 
and  the  populace.  We  know  many  instances  of  this  kind,  and 
among  them  are  not  a  few  prominent  men  and  women.  Christian 
farmers,  inerchants,  manufacturers,  sometimes  bankers,  or  rarely 
government  officials,  there  are  who  have  such  faith  or  such 
personality  founded  upon  faith  as  any  part  of  the  world  might  be 
proud  of.  This  is  a  fact  of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt  Avhatever, 
and  it  makes  the  adverse  criticism  that  Christianity  does  not  suit 
the  Japanese,  or  that  the  Japanese  are  too  weakwilled  to  meet 
Christian  moral  requirements  appear  quite  groundless. 

Christianity  is  for  the  most  part  a  religion  for  common 
people ；  for  the  laboring  classes,  such  people  as  "U'ork  with  hands 
and  feet,  but  it  is  not  a  religion  for  scholars  or  men  of  letters 
to  play  with.  Therefore  when  once  the  character  of  Christianity 
is  considered,  it  seems  quite  natural  that  not  the  thinking  men 
but  the  practical  classes  should  have  embraced  it.  What  the 
intellectual  apostate  Christians  have  done  gives  us  preachers  of 
Christianity  very  little  anxiety.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  Chris- 
tianity has  been  accepted  by  just  such  classes  as  ought  to  ac- 
cept it,  and  therefore  this  religion  may  be  considered  to  be 
already  deeply  rooted  in  Japan.  There  is  no  room  to  doubt 
that  it  is  now  one  of  the  Japanese  religions. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  that  Christianity  in  Japan  exists 
on  foreign  support  so  that  when  that  support  is  withdrawn,  it 
will  cease  to  be.  Certainly  there  are  such  Christians,  as  I  well 
know.  But  besides  them,  there  are  certainly  other  Christians 
■who  are  quite  independent  of  foreign  support  and  who  embrace 
the  religion  as  Japanese  Christianity  for  the  Japanese.  Such 
Christianity  cannot  be  affected  by  foreign  support,  given  or 
withdrawn  ； — it  will  exist  as  long  as  there  are  Japanese  believers 
to  support  it.    The  time  is  therefore  already  past  when  Chris* 
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tianity  should  be  regarded  as  a  foreign  religion.  Buddhism  was 
once  a  foreign  religion j  but  it  became  a  Japanese  religion  Avithin 
a  century.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Christianity,  too,  has  become 
a  Japanese  religion. 

And  such  independent  Japanese  Christianity  does  not  depend 
upon  foreign  support.  It  is  rather  disLked  by  foreigners.  At 
the  same  time  it  has  been  disliked  by  other  Japanese  as  a 
foreign  religion,  or  as  being  fatal  to  the  national  spirit  or  to  the 
morality  characteristic  of  Japan  ；  but  for  all  that,  it  has  gained 
the  firm  hold  it  has  today,  "which  I  believe  is  an  honor  to  the 
Japanese  and  to  the  power  of  Christianity. 

4. 

The  influence  Chr'stianity  has  had  on  Japanese  culture  is 
very  important  subject  which  cannot  be  fully  treated  in  a  short 
article  like  this.  But  two  or  three  facts  are  quite  evident  to 
uny  observer.  I  have  already  saia  that  there  are  many  apostate 
Christians  among  cultured  Japanese.  But  these  apostate  Chris- 
tians cannot  entirelv  free  themselves  from  the  influence  of  the 
faith  which  they  once  held.  All  their  actions  and  words  show 
that  they  have  been  very  profoundly  influenced  by  Christianity. 
This  fact  is  proved  by  a  study  of  the  present  careers  of  these 
leaders  of  thought.  I  cannot  mention  names,  but  everyone 
conversant  with  the  real  condition  of  Japanese  literary  and 
artistic  circles  is  well  aware  of  the  fact. 

I  said  to  a  certain  well  known  scholar,  "  You  have  given  up 
Christianity  and  are  now  opposing  it,  but  is  it  not  to  Christianity 
that  you  owe  your  present  position  ？  If  you  had  not  had  the 
ex  eriences  of  a  Christian,  you  could  not  have  attained  your 
present  position.  Moreover  those  who  best  understand  you  are 
not  ordinary  readers  who  do  not  know  Christianity  but  those 
who  are  either  Cliiistians  or  apostates  like  yourself.  It  is  among 
them  that  you  are  most  welcome.  The  prosperity  of  your  liter- 
ary life  is  entirely  due  to  Christianity.  In  that  you  forget  it 
and  attuck  Christianity  you  are  just  like  a  chi.a  beating  its  own 
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mother."    He  could  not  say  a  word  ！ 

Thus  apostate  Christians  are  disseminating  Christianity  in 
Japan.  There  are  scarcely  any  newspapers^  magazineSj  stories 
or  novels  free  from  the  influence  of  Christian  thought.  To  say 
nothing  of  love  and  liberty,  such  ideas  as  humanitarianism  aud 
labor  are  derived  either  directly  or  indirectly  from  Christianity. 
It  is  clear  that  such  ideas  are  not  derived  from  Buddhism  or 
Confucianism.  Not  only  apostates,  but  also  uot  a  few  earnest 
Christians  are  actually  leading  the  world  of  Japanese  thought. 
In  this  way  Christian  ideas  have  influenced  and  are  influencing 
japan  through  Christians  both  genuine  and  apostate,  and  no 
one  can  deny  this  influence. 

For  instance,  such  common  expressions  as  "Man  shall  not 
live  by  bread  alone," に It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  re- 
ceive/' and  "  God  is  love/'  are  all  literal  quotations  from  the 
Bible.  Then  there  is  another :  the  word  "  Gospel " is  now 
frequently  utilized  by  such  people  as  druggists  for  advertising 
purposes,  saying  that  a  certain  medicine  is  "  the  gospel  for  the 
SICK."  Whence  did  that  word  come  ？  The  Japanese  at  large 
are  adopting  not  only  the  thought  but  the  very  words  of  the 
Christianity  that  they  laugh  at.  This  is  the  case  in  other 
countries  of  the  world,  but  it  is  peculiarly  conspicuous  in  Japan. 

o. 

On  education,  too,  Christianity  has  had  a  remarkable  influence- 
Schools  founded  on  Christian  principles  have  not,  however,  been 
successful  in  Japan.  Compare  the  Doshisha  and  Keio  Univer- 
sities, and  you  will  find  the  latter  more  successful  than  the 
former.  There  is  no  Christian  school  in  Japan  that  can  equal 
Waseda  University.  But  for  this  you  cannot  blame  Christianity 
alone  ；  for  there  is  not  sufficient  demand  in  Japan  for  Chris- 
tian education. 

Turning  to  the  education  of  girls，  however,  we  find  that  it 
is  entirely  led  by  Christian  institutions  which  the  Japanese  have 
been  merely  following.    In  the  education  of  girls,  Christianity 
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has  been  the  leader  in  Japan.  True,  it  has  its  objectionable 
points,  so  that  I  send  my  own  daughters  not  to  any  mission 
school  but  to  an  ordinary  Japanese  school.  But  on  the ま ole 
it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  Christian  schools  for  girls  are 
superior  to  ordinary  Japanese  girls'  schools,  or  those  of  the 
BudclhistSj  and  that  the  Christians  started  this  work  years  be- 
fore the  average  Japanese  recognized  the  need  of  girls'  educa- 
tion. In  this  respect  the  Japanese  can  by  no  means  compare 
with  the  Christians. 

In  regard  to  Sunday-schools  as  a  means  of  educating  chil- 
dren, we  notice  the  same  thing.  In  Japan  the  Sunday-school  is 
now  recognized  as  a  necessity  and  is  much  encouraged.  And 
it  is  quite  evident  that  the  Japanese  are  following  Christian 
education.  The  Sunday-school  was  begun  entirely  by  Christians. 
Its  institution  and  its  methods  of  teaching  are  all  Christian. 
The  method  of  teaching  adopted  by  the  Buddhists  in  their 
Sunday  schools  is  ridiculously  similar  to  the  Christian.  They 
imitate  the  Christian  method  so  closely  that  we  wish  they  had 
some  original  ideas  of  their  own.  In  this  respect,  too,  Chris- 
tianity has  undeniably  benefited  Japanese  culture. 

6. 

Then  with  regard  to  charitable  works,  it  is  Christianity  which 
has  systematically  carried  such  work  on,  altho  in  olden  times 
there  was  some  charitable  work  done  in  Japan.  But  all  such 
systematic  charity  as  the  reformation  of  depraved  boys  and 
girls,  the  protection  of  ex-convicts,  orphanages,  and  the  refor- 
mation of  prisons  has  been  effected  by  Christianity.  It  is  also 
the  same  with  temperance  and  purity  campaigns.  The  relief  of 
the  poor  carried  on  by  the  Salvation  Army  is  also  entirely  a 
Christian  Avork.  True,  Buddhists  are  undertaking  a  similar 
work,  but  the  work  done  by  all  the  Buddhists-  in  Japan  can 
hardly  equal  that  of  one  man,  Mr.  Yaniamuro  of  the  Salvation 
Army.  Excepting  the  work  done  by  Christians  there  are  few 
original  works  of  charity  in  Japan  、vorth  mentioning  as  such. 
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The  reconstruction  of  the  home  is  indeed  the  most  important 
work  in  the  organization  of  the  State  as  well  as  of  Society,  and 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  work  cannot  be  effected 
without  Christianity.  In  the  ordinary  society  of  Japan  there  is 
no  home  life  such  as  is  seen  in  Christian  society.  There  is  no 
suitable  Japanese  equivalent  for  the  word  "Home."  The  home 
is  not  quite  the  same  as  a  mere  household.  Home  is  the  reali- 
zation of  a  peculiar  institution,  happy ,  pure  and  holy,  and  a 
true  home  cannot  be  expected  to  be  realized  without  Christianity. 
If  you  doubt  this,  please  show  me  where  there  is  such  a  home 
in  Japan  except  among  Christians.  There  are  magnificent 
residences,  strict  households,  or  houses  provided  with  various 
means  of  amusement.  But  where  is  such  a  happy  and  sacred 
home  in  the  society  of  Japan  as  is  found  among  Christians  ？ 
Such  homes  are  gradually  appearing  through  the  influence  of 
Christianity.  Social  reconstruction  of  which  one  hears  so  much 
ought  to  be  started  with  the  construction  of  true  homes  by  the 
Japanese. 

The  influence  of  Christianity  on  politics  has  been  very  insig- 
nificant― scarcely  worth  mentioning.  But  who,  among  so  many 
statesmen,  are  distinguished  ？  Who  have  considered  the  rights 
of  the  common  people  and  have  worked  for  their  sound  develop- 
ment more  than  others  ？  We  might  mention  Nakashima，  the 
first  President  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  and  Kataoka, 
another  President  of  that  House  ；  and  among  the  members  of 
the  House,  Ebara,  Shimada  and  Nemoto.  From  this  we  find 
that  almost  all  the  statesmen  who  have  attempted  the  realiza- 
tion of  civilized  thought  are  either  actual  Chr.stians  or  those 
who  once  embraced  the  faith.  In  this  respect  one  cannot  say 
that  Christianity  has  had  no  influence  on  Japanese  pontics. 

Compare  these  Avith  other  Japanese  statesmen  or  politicians. 
There  are  a  few  Christians  in  that  circle  who  say  big  things 
but  whose  deeds  are  so  mean  that  even  fellow  Japanese  cannot 
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help  laughing  at  them.  It  is  a  very  regrettable  matter  that 
sometimes  a  Christian  minister  has  descended  to  politics  acting 
in  a  mean  and  small  way,  so  that  one  cannot  uphold  all  Chris- 
tian politicians  ；  but  on  the  whole  Christian  statesmen  and 
politicians  have  undoubtedly  had  a  good  influence  on  Japanese 
politics. 

8. 

Now  I  wish  to  speak  a little  on  evangelistic  work.  The  prop- 
agation of  Christianity  in  Japan  is  now  making  little  progress. 
All  the  churches  are  extremely  depressed  and  are  making  strenous 
efforts  towards  a  revival.  In  this  respect  it  is  a  period  of  decay 
for  Japanese  Christianity.  But  this  fact  does  not  prove  the 
absence  of  a  demand  for  Christianity  among  the  Japanese. 
That  there  is  such  a  demand  can  be  seen  from  the  work  of  the 
Bible  Society.  It  may  be  a  surprise  to  the  public  to  know 
that  among  the  hundreds  of  publications  in  Japan,  the  best 
selling  is  the  Bible.  No  matter  how  many  copies  the  Society 
may  print,  they  cannot  meet  the  demand.  If  you  doubt  this 
please  call  at  the  Japan  Branch  of  the  American  Bible  Society. 
There  it  will  be  proved  to  3*011  that  they  cannot  print  as  many 
copies  as  are  demanded. 

There  is  no  better  selling  book  in  Japan.  The  demand  is  not 
only  by  the  believers  whoso  number  is  not  quite  200,000,  but 
by  all  the  people  of  Japan.  In  other  words  there  are  a  very 
large  number  of  Japanese  outside  the  Church  who  demand 
Christianity. 

My  own  non-church  evangelical  work  is  very  promising, 
welcomed  everywhere.  With  a  very  little  advertising  it  is  easy 
to  get  an  audience  of  hundreds  or  a  thousand.  Preaching  -which 
conveys  European  thoughts  under  the  name  of  "Christianity" 
is  not  welcomed,  but  the  preaching  of  the  real  Christianity  cf 
the  Bible,  Avhoever  the  preacher  may  be,  is  very  earnestly  listened 
to.  Since  the  year  before  List  I  have  been  preacliing  in  the 
center  of  Tokyo,  leaving  my  suburban  seclusion,  and  I  have 
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never  found  my  audience  too  small. I  think  this  state  of  things 
will  continue. 

9. 

The  Japanese  are  by  nature  a  religious  people.  They  are 
perhaps  the  most  religious  nation  m  the  world.  This  can  be 
seen  from  the  prosperous  condition  of  all  sorts  of  shrines  and 
temples,  and  also  from  the  very  strong  idea  of  reverence  they 
have  towards  gods  and  Buddhas.  But  the  old  religions  have 
lost  the  power  to  guide  and  influence  the  nation,  so  that  the 
people  are  demanding  a  new  religion  to  satisfy  their  devotional 
aspirations.  They  have  been  unable  to  accept  Christianity  be- 
cause the  Government,  particularly  the  Department  of  Education, 
has  opposed  or  rejected  it.  But  no  matter  how  great  a  states- 
man may  be,  he  is  powerless  in  the  face  of  the  soul's  demand. 
According  to  my  own  view,  the  Japanese  are  being  converted 
to  the  Gospel  of  Christ  though  somewhat  reluctantly.  But 
when  they  are  heartily  converted,  Japan  will  become  the  greatest 
Christian  nation  of  the  world  and  will  lead  the  whole  world. 

In  this  respect  Japan  is  in  a  very  impo*  tant  period ,  but  one 
that  is  promising.  It  U  no  longer  necessary  for  the  Japanese 
to  depend  upon  foreigners.  Nor  is  there  any  need  for  them  to 
expect  guidance  from  such  statesmen  as  Ito，  Incme，  or  Yama- 
gata.  If  the  Japanese  accept  the  Gospel  of  life  from  God,  they 
will  become  the  best  Christians  and  they  will  be  in  a  position 
to  influence  the  whole  human  race.  With  this  thought  in  my 
mind  I  rejoice  in 】ny  work  as  a  preacher. 

10. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  say  a  word  about  the  World  Sunday 
School  Convention.  In  itself,  the  Convention  was  a  cause  for 
congratulation.  From  the  Christian  stand-point  it  was  un- 
doubtedly a  very  good  opportunity  to  demonstrate  the  power 
of  Japanese  Christianity  lo  the  world.  But  I  cannot  but  greatly 
regret  the  methods  and  means  used.  Why  were  Marquis 
Okuma,  Viscount  Shibusawa,  Baron  Sakatani,  and  others,  who 
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have  nothing  to  do  with  Christianity,  asked  to  help  in  such 
purely  Christian  work  ？  It  was  a  very  serious  pollution  for 
this  genuine-religion  movement.  Its  evil  consequences  will 
certainly  appear. 

It  is  said  by  Japanese  religionists  that  Tenkai,  when  lyeyasu 
Tokugawa  gave  him  an  order  entitling  him  to  300,000  koku  of 
rice,  threw  it  into  the  fire  declaring,  "  A  Buddhist  priest  has  no 
house  in  all  the  three  worlds,  his  home  is  under  the  trees  and 
on  the  stones."  Such  an  idea  is  not  possible  in  this  civilized 
age，  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  build  a  grand  chapel  at  great 
cost  in  which  to  preach  religion.  It  is  an  insult  to  religion  to 
solicit  unbelievers  for  donations  and  its  evil  results  are  inevitable. 
To  depend  upon  such  worldly  means  for  the  propagation  of 
religion  is  what  vulgar  Americans  often  do.  In  this  respect  the 
corruption  of  the  American  religion  is  beyond  description.  It 
is  most  shameful  and  deplorable  that  Japanese  should  have 
aped  the  doings  of  American  Christians  and  have  done  so  in 
the  very  heart  of  Japan. 

There  have  been  two  or  three  similar  conventions  in  Japan, 
and  each  time  the  convention  made  a  great  display,  but  no 
sooner  was  it  over  than  the  Christian  world  in  Japan  began  to 
decline.  And  I  think  it  will  be  the  case  with  the  present 
World  Convention.  Every  Japanese  who  loves  purity,  whether 
Christian  or  not,  ought  to  hate  such  methods.  I  cannot  help 
regretting  that  the  leaders  of  Japanese  Christianity  should  have 
resorted  to  such  a  policy  in  the  Convention  held  in  Tokyo. 

" GRAVE  CONSEQUENCES." 

They  say,  that  away  at  "Washington,  on  the  Potomac  River, 
in  the  United  States  of  America)  the  phrase  "  grave  conse- 
quences ，， means  "  declaration  of  Avar/'  and  that  its  use  in  diplo- 
matic circles  is  a  covert  threat  of  one  nation  to  the  other.  But, 
here  in  J  apan,  after  toilsome  study  of  the  English  language 
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with  the  help  of  the  best  dictionaries  published  in  England  and 
America,  we  can  get  no  other  meaning  from  the  phrase  than 
"grave  consequences."  Consequences  are  "grave"  when  they 
are  "  weighty,  deserving  serious  consideration  ，，  (Webster).  Hence 
among  its  many  meanings,  a  very  important  one  is  a  possible 
loss  of  a  trusted  friend.  Loss  of  a  friend  is  grave  indeed,  be 
he  the  weakest  of  mortals,  as  we  all  know  in  our  life-experiences. 

Thirty-seven  years  ago,  during  my  stay  in  America,  trying  to 
suck  in  all  the  good  things  that  the  land  could  offer,  one  day 
I  picked  up  the  following  beautiful  lines  from  the  pages  of  the 
Indianapolis  Journal,  under  the  title  of  "Thy  Friend": 
Thy  friend  will  come  to  thee  unsought, 
With  nothing  can  his  love  be  bought, 
His  soul  thine  own  will  know  at  sight, 
With  him  thy  heart  can  speak  out  right. 
Greet  him  nobly,  love  him  well, 
Show  him  where  your  best  thoughts  dwell, 
Trust  him  greatly  and  for  aye  : 
A  true  friend  conies  but  once  your  way. 
I  wonder  the  Journal  which  furnished  such  beautiful  lines  to 
its  readers,  still  lives.    I  always  prized  the  gem,  translated  it 
into  my  mother-tongue,  and  thousands  of  my  countrymen  shared 
my  joy  and  comfort,    Xow let  the  Americans  read  the  poem  of 
their  own  making,  and  see  whether  they  did  not  commit  a 
very  grave  offence  thi'ough  their  government  by  offending  "  a 
true  friend  who  comes  but  once  their  way/'    For  America  in 
all  her  history,  has  had  and  shall  have  no  better  friend  than 
Japan,  who  for  the  last  three-quarters  of  a  century,  looked  up 
to  her  as  "  a  friend  guide  and  philosopher,"  and  never  proved 
untrue  to  a  pledge  of  loyal  friendship.    The  consequences  of 
the  act  of  the  American  Congress^  now  confirmed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, are  grave  indeed,  involving  as  it  does  loss  of  a  friendly 
nation,  a  true  friend,  I  believe,  who  came  once  in  America's 
history.    ； words  can  express  niy  pain  and  sorrow  (and  in- 
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dignation,  too,)  at  the  grave  and  disastrous  consequences  of 
what  I  cannot  but  characterize  as  the  mad  and  thoughtless  act 
of  the  American  Government  in  its  dealing  with  the  Japanese 
question. 

Kanz5  Ucliimura. 

A  graduate  of  Amher^^it  College, 
of  the  class  of  18S7. 
The  Kokumin  Shimbim,  June  8, 1924. 

A  DIALOGUE. 

Between  Christian  America  and  Heathen  Japan. 
Composed  by  KANZO  UCHIMURA  in  his  Alien  English. 

AMERICA. 

That  I  kicked  you  and  gave  you  an  insult,  I  acknowledge  to 
be  true.  But  you  must  be  patient,  and  behave  yourself  accord- 
ing to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  You  must  not  return  a 
kick  for  a  kick,  an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.  I 
smote  you  on  your  right  cheek  ；  but  you  as  a  good  Christian 
must  turn  to  me  the  other  also.  Oh,  do  not  lend  your  ears  to 
" a  few  Christian  leaders  "  among  you,  who  urge  you  to  ask  my 
missionaries  to  go  away  on  account  of  this  insult  which  I  gave 
you.  These  leaders  are  un-Christian,  and 丄 understand  they  do 
not  represent  the  majority  of  the  Christians  among  you.  Oh, 
be  patient  toward  me  at  this  moment,  and  prove  yourself  to 
be  a  great  nation.  I  may  repent  in  some  future  day  of  the 
evil I  have  done  to  you,  and  may  remedy  it,  though  I  cannot 
make  you  definite  promise  on  that  matter.  Only  be  patient, 
meek,  quiet,  and  show  yourself  to  be  a  great  nation.  Tliat  is 
the  best  way  to  win  tlie  praise  of  the  world. 

JAPAN. 

I  soe.  But  I  cannot  understand  wliy  you  label  me  as  "  an 
undesirable  heathen "  while  you  advise lue  to  behave  as  a 
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Christian.  Is  it  not  more  reasonable  for  you  to  repent  in  ashes 
and  sackcloth  for  the  evil  you  have  done,  than  for  you  to  ad- 
vise me  not  to  be  overcome  of  evil,  but  overcome  evil  with 
good  ？  Do  you  really  mean  for  me  to  heap  coals  of  fire  on 
your  head  ？ 

.AJMERICA  (impatiently) 
Do  you  not  understand  ？    Do  you  not  see  the  possible  dis- 
aster to  your  trade  and  finance,  if  you  do  not  care  my  advice  ？ 
Why  stick  to  your  Bushklo  nonsense,  and  endanger  your  very- 
existence  ？ 

JAPAX  (in  bewilderment) 
I  am  in  a  strait  betwixt  the  two.    What  course  to  take,  I  do 
not  know.    Only  this  one  thing  seems  to  be  evident  :  You 
are  a  Christian  in  name  and  heathen  in  deed,  and  I  am  just 
the  opposite.    We  certainly  live  in  a  strange  world,  just  now 
The  Bunkiva-Seikwatsu -no-Kiso,  September,  1924. 

日米 對話 （き 1纖） 

基督 敎國の 米國と ma 國の 日本との 間に 行 はれし 對話 を內村 s ョが彼 
の 馴れざる 英語 を 以て 緩り し 者で ある， 

米 國 

私， アナ タ 足で 獄 ました. 無禮 加へ ました. 其事惡 い. 私， 承知 ありま 

す. 然し アナ タ 堪える 宜しい. キリスト 山の 上の 說敎' ひ 行 ふ 宜しい. ァ 
ナタ獄 られて も默る 宜しくない. 目に て 目 を 償 ひ， 齒 にて 齒を償 ふ， 宜し 
く な、 «.  %u. ァ ナ タ 右の 頰打っ あ り ま した- アナ タ 良き クリスチャン あり 

ます. 他の 頰 私に 向ける 宜しくあります. アナ タ 日本 キリスト 熟 言 ふ 

事聽く 宜しく あり ません. アメリカ 日本に 無 It 加へ たから 私 國 宣教師 皆 

ん な歸れ と 言 ひ ま す. それ あります. そ の :5tife 達 皆ん な本當 信者 あ り 

ません， 又 アナ タ 方の 良き 代表者ありません. アナ タ 方今 アメリカ 堪える 
宜 くあります. アナ タ方 偉い 國 成る 宜 くあります. 私， アナ タ爲 した 惡ぃ 
事悔ゅ る 時 ありませ う， 然 し 私 其 事 確か 約束 出來 るありません. アナ タ方 
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た irl える 宜しい； "if ン, 宜しお， 靜に する 宜しい， それ アナ タ方大 國民見 
せる あります. 世界 アナ タ方 讚め る 一番 良き 途 あります. 

曰 本 

成程. 私に は 如何しても 解らない のであります. アナ タは 私に 「好まし 
からざる 異教徒」 と 云 ふ 札を附 けながら， 私に 基督 信者の 行爲 をな せと 云 
はる 、其 事が 私に は 解らない のであります. それよ り も アナ タ 御自身が 先 
づ アナ タが 私に 爲 されし 惡 事に 就て 灰 を 被り 麻の 衣 を 着て 悔 ゆるの が本當 
では あり ません 乎. アナ タが此 際 私に 聖書の 敎に從 ひ惡に 勝た る k 勿れ， 
善 を もて 惡に 勝つべし と 要 めら る W ま 道理に 合 はないで はあり ません 乎- 
それとも アナ タは 聖書の 敎 ふる 通りに， アナ タの 首に 熱 炭 を 積めと 私に 仰 
せらる 乂の であり ます 乎. 

米 國 （少しく 立腹の 狀態 にて） 
アナ タ， 私 解りません 乎. アナ タ， 私 言 ふ事聽 かないあります ならば 日 
本商賣 困る あり ます. 金な く な り ます. 武士道 馬鹿 あ り ます. 棄る 宜しい. 
日本 亡ぶ あります. 

日 本 （返答に 窮 して） 
私 は 何の 途を 取って 宜しき 乎 解り ません. 私 は 二つの 間に 介 ま りて 困し 
みます. 然し 唯一つ の 事 は 明かで あると 思 ひます. アナ タ米國 は 名 は K§ 

ちゃ 5 ど 

敎國 であって 實は 異敎國 であります. 私 は 丁度 其 5 封であります. 我等 は 
確 力 > に 今 は 不思議なる 世界に 住んで 居る ので あり ます. 

(『文化 生活の 基礎」 大正 十三 年 九月） 


ALONE  WITH  GOD  AND  ME 

英和 獨語集 


FOREWORD. 


to  "Alone  with  God  and  Me,"  issued  in  1922. 


These  utterances  were  originally  printed  on  the  first  pages  of 
the  successive  numbers  of  a little  magazine  called  Sejsho-xo- 
Kenkyu  (The  Bible-Sindies)  edited  by  the  author  for  more 
than  twenty  years.  The  writer's  standpoint  is  pronouncedly 
antagonistic  to  all  man-made  systems  and  institutions,  so  much 
so  that  he  was  characterized  as  a  "  spiritual  Bo'shevick  ，，  by 
more  than  one  ecclesiastical  authority.  Be  it  so  ；  the  utterances 
will  stand  or  fall,  as  they  accord  with  facts  or  not.  The  Lord 
God  reigneth,  and  not  men  ；  and  we  may  be  free,  brave  and 
independent  in  all  our  utterances  "  for  the  Lord  seeth  not  as 
man  seeth  :  for  man  looketh  on  the  outward  appearance,  but 
the  Lord  looketh  on  the  heart."  I  Samuel,  xvi,  7. 


Kanzo  Uchimura. 


Tokyo  Kashiwagi: 
March,  1922. 


序  言 
單行本 『英和 獨語 集』 に附 せられた る 


此書は 私が 過る 二十 一年間 編輯し 来りし 雜誌 『聖書 之 研究』 の第壹 頁に 
搨 げし 英和 對照 文を蒐 めて 成った 者で あ り ます. 元々 外國 人に 私の 思想 を 
傳 へんが 爲に 綴った 者であります から， 英文が 主であって， 和文 は從 であ 
ります. 隨 つて， 和文 は必 しも 英文の 直譯 又は 逐字譯 でありません. 意譯 
なる もあります， 亦 時には 單に 精神 譯 なる もあります. 私 は 孰れの 學派又 
は敎 派に も屬 しません. 故に 私が 立つ も || れる も， 私の 言が 事 實に合 ふや 
否やに 由て 定ま るので あ り ます. 私 は 判斷を 宇宙 を 治， め 給 ふ 主なる 神に 仰 
ぎます. 而 して 彼 は 「我が 視る所 は 人に 異なり， 人 は 外の 貌を 見， 我 は 心 
を觀 るな り」 と 言 ひ 拾 ひました から， 私 は 安心 レて镯 り 立って， 恐れずに, 
自由に 私の 信ずる 所 を 語る こと 力; 出来ます. （撒 母 耳 前書 十六 章 七 節） 

一九 ZlZl 年 三月 九日 


m« 外 柏木に 於て 


內村鑑 三 
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NEED  OF  THE  CROSS. 
(March,  1913.) 

If  my  Christianity  is  not  evangelical,  it  is  nothing.  If  the 
Cross  saves  me  not,  I  am  not  saved.  I  know  not  how  it  is 
with  others  ；  but  with  me,  the  Cross  is  everything.  My 
righteousness  is  in  it,  my  sanctification  and  my  salvation  as 
well, I  know  I  am  not  a  member  of  any  "  orthodox  "  church, 
but  orthodox  or  heterodox^  I  cannot  let  go  from  me  the  Cross 
of  Jesus  Christ.  I  have  deep  ethical  need  for  it,  and  peace  I 
have  not  without  it. 

INDEPENDENCE. 
(April,  1913.) 
More  than  gold, 
More  than  honour, 
More  than  knowieage, 
More  than  life, 
O  thou  Independence  ！ 

0  ye  kings, 
O  ye  princes, 
O  ye  bishops, 

0  ye  doctors, 
Ye  are  tyrants  ！ 

Alone  with  Truth, 
Alone  with  Conscience, 
Alone  with  God, 
Alone  with  Christ, 

1  am  free  ！ 
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獨 立 
(大正 二 年 四月） 

金に も 優り， 名譽 にも 優り， 知識に も 優り， 生命に も 優る， 嗚呼 汝獨立 
よ ！ 

噫 王 等よ， 噫 公 等よ， 噫監 鶴よ, 噫 博士 等よ， は壓制 家で ある. 

镯り m と 偕に 在り， 獨り 良心と 偕に 在り， 镯り 神と 偕に 在り. 獨りキ 
リストと 偕に 在りて， 我 は 自由で ある. 
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LOVE  AND  FAITH. 
(August,  1913.) 

The  greatest  thing  in  the  world, ― the  greatest  thing  in  God, 
― is  Love ，一 is  His  Love.  The  greatest  thing  in  man  is  Faith ， 一 
his  faith  in  God.  God  coming  down  with  His  greatest  thing, 
Love,  and  man  responding  with  his  greatest  thing,  Faith, — 
therein  is  Reconciliation, ― God's  joy  and  man's  salvation.  Love 
and  Faith ― these  are  the  two  greatest  things  in  the  world. 
Theology  that  does  not  come  up  to  these  two,  church  that 
does  not  cling  to  these  two,  and  Christian  mission  that  is  not 
conducted  upon  these  two,  are  not  worth  having,  here  or 
anywhere. 

INFLUENCES  AND  THE  SPIRIT. 
(November,  1913.) 

； Not  influences,  but  the  Spirit  of  God.  Influences  are  circum- 
stances, outside  influences,  atmospheres  both  material  and  mora], 
social  surroundings,  church-connections,  and  are  of  earthy  earthy. 
But  the  Spirit  is  an  essence,  a  will-power  that  works  from  within, 
revelational;  individualistic,  and  is  of  heaven,  heavenly.  Men  are 
not  converted  by  influences,  be  these  American  or  British,  French 
or  Russian,  social  or  ecclesiastical ； but  they  are  converted  by  the 
all-powerful  Spirit  of  God.  Paul  was  an  apostle,  not  by  Jerusaleniic 
or  Antiochian  influences,  but  by  the  will  of  God,  according 
to  his  own  confession.  Let  us  cease  to  speak  of  influences,  as  do 
pagans  and  materialist?,  but  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  as  all  true 
Christians  ought  to  do. 

CHRIST  AND  FRIENDSHIP. 

(Christmas,  1913.) 
Christ  is  the  centre  and  core  of  friendship.    Apart  from  Him, 
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愛と 信仰 

(大正 二 年 八月） 

世界最大の も の 一 神に 在 り て 最大の も の一 それ は 愛で あ る， 神の愛で あ 
る. 

人に 在 り て 最大の も の 一 それ は 信仰で あ る， 一 神に 於け る 信仰で あ る. 

神が 其 最大の 者た る 愛 を 以て こ 臨み 拾 ひ， 人力; 其 最大の 者た る 信仰 を 
以て 之に 應 へまつ りて， 兹に 平和が ある， 神の 歡 びと 人の 救扬が ある. 

愛と 信仰 ー是は 世界最大の ニッの 者で ある. 此ニッ に 達せざる 神學， 此 
ニッに 縫らざる ts:^, 此ニッ の 上に 行 はれざる 傳道， 0 は 在る の 必要な 
き 者で あ る， 此听に も 亦 他の 何れの 所に も 在る の 必要な き 者で ある. 


感化 力と 聖靈  . 
(大正 二 年 十一月） 

必要なる 者 は 感化 力で はない， 神の 靈 である. 感化 力 は 境遇で ある， 外 

界の 感化 力で ある， 雰圍氣 である. 物質的 又は 道德 的外氣 である， its 的 
境遇で ある， iict 關係 である. 故に 地に 屬 ける 者であって 地 的で ある. 然 
れ ども 靈 は精氣 である. 衷 より 働く 所の 意力で ある. 啓示 的で ある. 個人 
的で ある. 天より 来る 者であって 天 的で ある. 人 は, #(ヒ 力に 由て 化せら る 
る 者で ない. 米國人 又は 英國 人， 佛國人 又は 露國 人， 社會 又は 敎會の 感化 
力に 由て 化せら る、 者で ない. 人の 化せら る & は 全能の 神の 靈に 由る. パ 
ゥ 口の 使徒と なり し は エルサレム！^ 又は アン テオ ケ M の 感化 力に 由つ 
たので はない， 彼の 告白に 由れば 神の 聖 意に 由った ので ある. 我等 は 偶像 
信者 か 物質主義者 力'' 爲 すが 如く に 感化 力に 就て 語る を 休めて， すべての 基 
督 者が 爲す可 きが 如 く に 神の 靈を唱 ふべ きで ある. 

キリスト と 友誼 
(大正 二 年 十二月） 

キ リ ス トは 雄の 中心 又 其眞髓 である， 彼 を 船 L て眞の 深い M に繼續 
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there  is  no  tme，  deep,  enduring  friendship.  What  He  said  is 
very  true  :  He  that  gathereth  not  with  Me  scatterefh.  Friends 
that  gather  not  with  Him  must  scatter,  sooner  or  later.  So  it 
was  that  when  Christ  was  born  in  Bethlehem,  true  friendship 
came  into  this  world.    So  angels  sang  on  the  Holy  Night  : 

Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 

And  on  earthy  peace  among 雷 n  ； 
that   is,    friendship,   neighborliness,    and    enduring  fellowship 
among  them.    Luke,  ii， 14  ；  xi，  23. 

AM  I  A  CHRISTIAN  ？ 
(January,  1914.) 

I  am  a  Christian  only  in  the  sense  that  I  am  a  chief  of 
sinners,  and  am  what  I  am  by  the  grace  of  God.  In  any 
'other  sense,  I  am  not  a  Christian.  I  am  not  a  member  of  any 
church.  I  am  not  a  Catholic  :  neither  am  I  a  Protestant.  I 
have  not  set  my  name  to  any  set  of  dogmas  formulated  by 
theologians.  I  am  not  supported  by  any  one  of  innumerable 
Christian  institutions.  If  I  am  a  Christian  at  all, I  am  a 
Christian  only  in  my  inmost  soul.  Outwardly,  I  am  as  unrelated 
and im privileged  as  any  heathen.  Ecclesiastically,  I  pass  for 
" the  Gentile  and  the  publican." 

LIFE  AND  LIGHT  AND  LOVE. 

(February,  1914.) 
God  is  Life  and  He  is  Light  ；  and  because  He  is  Life  and 
Light  at  the  same  time.  He  is  Love.  Life  is  vitality,  and 
Light  is  that  which  freely  gives  itself  ；  and  Love  is  that  vitality 
which  freely  gives  itself  for  and  to  others.  The  Love  of 
Christ  is  such  a love, ― light  and  life  at  the  same  time  ； 一 
the  life  that  rots  not  because  it  is  light,  and  the  light  that 
consumes  not  because  it  is  life.    When  the  Angel  of  the  Lord 
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する M はない. 「我と 偕に M めざる 者 は 散らすな り」 と 彼が 曰 ひ 給 ひし 其 

言 は 深、 、m であ る （路加 傳 十一 t 十三 節). 彼 と 偕に 集ま ら ざる 友 は 早 
かれ 遲 かれ 散ず るので ある. 斯の 如くに して キ リ ス ト がべ ッ レ ヘムに Ml 
給 ひし 時に 眞 の:^ が 世に出で たので ある. 故に かの 聖き 夜に 天使 は ito 

し 曰 ふた， 

最高き 所に は榮光 神に あれ， 
地に は 平安 人の 間に あれ. 

卽ち； sue. 降 交， 永 入に 絕 えざる 交際 彼等の 間に あれとの 事で ある （同 二 
章 十四 節). 

佘は 果して ク リス チャンなる 乎？ 
(大正 三年 一月） 

余 は ク リ ス チヤ ンな り と 云 ふ は 余 は 罪人の 首で あ り， 而 して 余が 今日 あ 
る は 神の 恩恵に 依る と 云 ふ 其 意味に 於ての み 然るので ある. 其 他の 意味に 

於て 余 は クリスチャンで はない. 余 は 何れの fi:^ の會 員で もない. 余 は 天 
主敎 信者で も な、 、， 亦 プロテスタント 敎 信者で も な、  >. 余は！^：^の神學者 
等に 由て 規定 せられし 何れの 信仰 箇條に も 署名し た 事 は な、 '- 余 は 又數限 
り な き »«敎 々 派の 何れ よりも ffl^ を 受け な、 、- 余力 '诺 し クリスチャンで 
あるならば， 余 は 余の 衷心に 於ての み 然るので ある. 外形的に は 余 は 不信 
者 同樣， 敎會と は 何の 關係 もな く， 亦 何の 特權を も 有たない. 敎會の 信者 
の 間に は 余 は 「異邦人 又は 税吏」 として 通うる 者で ある. 


生命 と 光と 愛 

(大正 三年 二月） 

祌は 生命で ある. 彼 は 又 光で ある. 而 して 同時に 生命で あり 又 光で ある 
力; 故に 彼 は 愛で ある. 生命 は'? S:^] である. 而 して 光 は 四方に M: し 惜しげ 
もな く 自己 を 他に 與 ふる 者で ある. 而 して 愛 は 他人の 爲に 自己 を與 へて 惜 
まざる? である. キリストの 愛は斯 かる 愛で ある. 卽ち 同時に 光で あり 
又 生命で ある 所の 愛で ある. 光で あるが 故に 朽ちざる 生命で ある， 生命で 
あるが 故に 燒き盡 さ 乂' る 光で ある. エホバの 使者 力: f 免の 裏 火 煩の 中に て 
モー セに現 はれし 時に， 棘 は 火に て 燃え たれ ども その 棘 は なかった. モ 
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appeared  unto  Moses  in  a  flame  of  fire  out  of  the  midst  of 
a  bush,  and  the  bush,  burned  with  fire,  but  the  bush  was  not 
consumed,  he  saw  Christ  in  love  in  front  of  him.  The  fire 
burned,  but  it  consumed  not  the  bush,  because  the  fire  (light) 
in  that  case  was  life. 

MYSTICS  ！ 
(March,  1914.) 

They  call  us  mystics  because  we  do  not  walk  with  them, 
and  work  like  them  ；  because  we  trust  in  the  invisible  Spirit, 
and  not  in  visible  institutions,  organizations,  "  Christian  move- 
ments," and  those  things.  Mystics  ？  Yes,  we  rather  like  the 
name.  Was  not  Luther  a  mystic,  and  Paul  the  greatest  of  all 
mystics  ？  "  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days,  saith 
God,  I  will  pour  out  of  my  Spirit  upon  all  flesh  ；  and  your 
sons  and  your  daughters  shall  prophesy,  and  your  young  men 
shall  see  visions,  and  your  old  men  shall  dream  dreams  ；  "  i.e. 
they  shall  all  be  mystics.  Why  then  should  we  not  attempt 
to  be  mystics  ourselves,  and  be  unlike  unmystical,  practical, 
political,  world-serving  modern  Christians  ？ 

OCCIDENTALS  AND  ORIENTALS. 
(April,  1914.) 

Occidentals  emphasize  differences  ；  Orientals,  agreements.  Oc- 
cidentals are  analysts  ；  Orientals,  synthesists.  Occidentals  are 
eager  to  ask  the  question  :  Why  do  you  not  believe  just  as 
we  do  ？  Orientals  refrain  from  asking  such  a  queslion  knowing 
that  all  true  men  fundamentally  believe  the  same  thing.  So, 
naturally,  Occidentals  appear  to  be  very  rude  to  Orientals, 
seeing  that  the  former  treat  the  delicate  questions  of  souls  as 
they  treat  all  other  questions.  That  is  the  main  reason,  I 
thinkj  Avhy  it  is  so  very  difficult  for  Occidental  missionaries  to 
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-セ! 其 時に 彼の 面前に 於て 愛の キ リ ス トを 見た ので ある. 火 は 燃え たれ 
ども 棘 は 燒き盡 されな 力った， 如何と なれば 驟 合に 於て は 火 （光） は 生 
命であった からで ある. （出 埃 及 fant, 三 節） 


神 祕 家！ 

(大正 三年 三月） 

b 彼等 は 余輩 を 呼んで 神秘 家と 稱す， 其*5：^ロ何と なれば余輩は彼等と偕に 
歩まず， 又 彼等の 如くに 働 力 、ず， 見えざる 靈に 頼りて 見 ゆる 制度， 組織， 
§flfW^5l»j, 又は 是 等に 類す る 事に 加 はらない からで ある. 神秘 家と 
よ？ 然り 余輩 は 寧ろ 斯く 呼ばれん こと を 好む. ル- テル は 神秘 家であった 
ではない 乎， 而 して バウ 口 は 最大の 砷铋 家であった ではない か. 聖書に 言 
はず や 「神 言 ひ まく， 末の世に 至りて 我れ 我が P を もてす ベての 人に 注 
がん， 汝 等の 子女 も豫 言すべし， 又汝 等の 幼 者 は 異象 を 見， 老人 は 夢を見 
るべ し」 と， 卽ち 彼等 は 神秘 家 たるべし との 事で ある. 若し 然り とすれば 
余輩 は 神秘 家た らんと 欲し， 而 して 又 非 神秘的に して， 實際 的に して. 政 
略 的に して 現世 的なる 現 ft 的 » 督敎 信者に 傲 まざらん と 欲して 努めず して 
可な らん やで ある. （使徒 行 I 章 十七 節） 


西洋人と 東洋人 
(大正 三年 四 月 ） 

西洋人 は 相異を 高調し， 東洋人 は 一致 を 主張す る. 西洋人 は 解剖 者で あ 
つて 東洋人 は總合 家で ある. 西洋人 は 熱心に 問 を 設けて 曰 ふ 「君 は 何故に 
我 力； 信ずる が 郎メに 信ぜざる 乎」 と. 東洋人 は斯 かる 質問 を掛 くるに 躊躇 
する， 彼等 は總の M« の 人 は 其 根本に 於て 同じ 事き 信ずる と 知る からで あ 
る. 其れ故に 西洋人 は自づ から 東洋人の 眼に は 粗暴し く 見 ゆるので ある， 
そ は 西洋人 は靈 魂に 係 は る 微妙なる 問題 を ©极 ふに 總て 他の 問題 ，取扱 ふ 
が 如くに する からで ある. 西洋の 宣教師が 東洋人の 心に 觸れ 難き 主なる 理 
由 は玆に 在る と 余 は 思 ふ. 心理 學 的に 觀察を 下して， 東の 西より 遠き が 如 

く 東洋人 は 西洋人よ り嫩 L 在る を 見る. 
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reach  Oriental  souls.  Psychologically,  as  far  as  the  East  is 
from  the  West,  so  far  are  Orientals  removed  from  Occidentals. 

STORY  OR  FACT. 
(June,  1914.) 

They  speak  of  a  "  story  of  resurrection  ，，  ；  but  we  believe  in 
a  fact  of  ressurrection.  We  cannot  commit  ourselves  to  stories  ； 
we  commit  ourselves  to  facts.  We  believe,  Christianity  that  is 
based  upon  a  "  story "  is  no  Christianity.  We  believe  with 
Paul  the  Apostle  that  if  Christ  hath  not  been  raised  as  a  fact, 
our  faith  is  vain  :  we  are  yet  in  our  sins.  Our  salvation  rests 
upon  a  solid,  veritable  fact  of  resurrection.  Deny  that,  and 
Ave  must  deny  Christianity  itself.  So  we  learned,  and  so  we 
still  believe,  even  though  modern  Christianity  is  not  explicit 
upon  this  point  iincl  even  its  Orthodox  wing  seems  to  be 
satisfied  with  a  "  story." 

I  TRUST  IN  JESUS. 

(July,  1914.) 

1 know  not  whether  I  am  a  good  man  or  a  bad  man  ；  I 
simply  trust  in  Jesus. 

I  know  not  whether  I  am  doing  good  or  evil ； I  simply  trust 
in  Jesus. 

I  know  not  whether  I  can  enter  heaven  or  am  to  fall  into 
hell ； I  simplv  trust  in  Jesus. 

I  trust  in  Jesus,  yes,  I  trust  in  Jesus.  Whether  I  shall  be 
lifted  up  to  the  height  of  heaven,  or  be  cast  down  to  the  depth 
of  hell, I  shall  ever  trust  in  Jesus. 

WHAT  IS  CHRISTIANITY  ？ 
(August,  1914.) 

Christianity  is  not  nn  institution,  a  church,  or  ehiirches  ； 
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つぐ りば なし 
作 話 か 事實か 

(大正 三年 六 fl) 

彼等 は 復活 「談」 に 就て 語る， 然れど も^は 復活の 事實を 信ずる' 我 
等 は 作 話に 自己 を 託する 事 は 出来ない， 我等 は 事實に 自己 を委 ぬる. 我 
等 は 信ずる， 作 話の 上に 築 力 4 ひこる 基督教 は S 督敎 でない こと を- 我等 は 
使徒 パ ゥ n と共に 信ずる， 若し キリスト の 復活が 事實 でないならば， 我等 
の 信仰 は 徒然， 我等 は 今 適 ほ 罪に 居る 事 を. 我等の 救扬は 復活の 堅き 眞の 
事實の 上に 立つ ので あ る . 復活 を 否定 して 我等 は 基 督敎其 物 を 否定せ ざ る 
を 得ない. 而 して 縦し 近代的 基督 敎は 此點に 於て は 明白なら ず， 又其« 
派と 稱 する 者 さへ も 作 話な りと 唱 へて 滿 る も， 我等 は事實 なり と學 
ひ して 今隐 ほ事實 なり と 信ずる 者で ある. 

唯ィ ュスを 信ず 

(大正 三年 七月） 

我 は 善人な る 乎 又は 惡 人な る 乎 我 は 知 らず， 我 は唯ィ ヱ フ、 を 信ず. 
我 は を爲 しつ 、ある 乎 又は 惡事 を爲 しつ V ある 乎 我 は 知らず， 我 は 
唯 イエス を 信ず. 

我 は 天 國に入 り 得る 者な る 乎 又は ナぎ 試に 落つ ベ き 者 な る 乎 我 は 知 らず， 
我 は 唯 イエス を 信ず. 

我 は イエス を 信ず， 然 り， 唯 イエ フ、 を 信ず， 天の 高き に 上げら る、 も， 
或は 陰府の 低き に 下げら る k も， 我 は 唯 イエス を 信ず. 

我 は 今 は 自己 を 責めず， 責 むる も 益なければ なり， 我 は 唯 イエス を 信じ， 
彼に 由て 救 はれん と 欲す， 而 して 聖撤 i 此 態度に 出る 我 を 慰めて 言 ふ， 是 
故に イエス キリ ス トに 在る 者 は 罪せら るる 事な しと （羅馬 書 八 章 一節). 

基督 敎とは 何んで ある 乎 
(大正 三年 八月） 

基督 敎は 制度で はない， 敎會 ではない， 夫れ は 又 信仰 箇條 ではない， 敎 
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neither  is  it  creed,  nor  dogma,  nor  theology  ；  neither  is  it  a 
book,  the  bible,  nor  even  the  words  of  Christ.  Christianity  is  a 
person,  a living  person,  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  "  the  same  yesterday, 
today,  and  forever.  '  If  Christianity  is  not  this,  the  ever-present 
living  HE,  it  is  nothing.  I  go  directly  to  Him,  and  not  th  ough 
churches  and  popes  and  bishops  and  other  useful  and  useless 
officers. " 丄 in  them,  and  they  in  Me/' ― so  says  He  of  His 
disciples.  When  Christianity  ceases  to  be  History, — and  it  is  not 
History, ― then  the  need  of  authoritative  churches  disappears. 

WARS  AND  HOPE. 
(September,  1914.) 

The  end  of  the  world  is  comine  ；  or  rather  it  is  approaching. 
The  words  of  the  prophecy  are  being  fulfilled  :  "  Nation  shall 
rise  against  nation,  and  kingdom  against  kingdom  :  and  there 
shall  be  great  qiiakings,  and  in  divers  places  famines  an  dpesti- 
lences  ；  and  there  shall  be  terrors  and  great  signs  from  heaven." 
It  is  fearful.  But  to  the  believer,  those  Avars  and  rumours  of 
wars  are  signs  of  hope.  They  are  the  sound  of  trumpets  herald- 
ing the  coming  of  the  King.  So,  he  is  not  afraid.  Like  Luther 
he  finds  his  strength  "in  quietness  and  confidence;"  and  with 
the  Psalmist,  he  sings  : 

Therefore  will  we  not  fear,  though  the  earth  be  removed  ； 
and  though  the  mountains  be  carried  into  the  midst  of  the  sea  ； 

Though  the  waters  thereof  roar  and  be  troubled,  though  the 
mountains  shake  with  the  swelling  thereof.    Ps.  XI VI,  2，  3. 

WHAT  I  READ. 
(October,  1914.) 

I  read  Dr.  Frederic  Godet  of  Neuchatel,  Switzerland  ;  I  read 
the  old  Dr.  William  Milligan  of  Aberdeen,  Scotland  ； ェ read  the 
late  Dr.  Alexander  Maclaren  of  Manchester;  England.  (Maclaren 
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義 ではな; <e、， 祌學 ではない， 美れ は 又 書物で はない， 聖書で はない， ゃ丄 
ストの 言辭 でもない. »敎 は 人で ある， 活 きたる 人で ある， 昨日 も 今日 
も 永遠 も變ら ざる 主 イエス キリ フ、 ト である. M 敎カ' 诺 し是れ でないなら 

ば， S に 在す 活 きたる 彼でないなら ば，. 舞 fLjSI でも 無い 者で ある. 余 は 直 
に 彼に 往く， 参 食， 法王， 監督， 其 他 有象無象の 役 f& を 通う して 往 かない. 
「街 L 彼等に 在り， 彼等 我に 在り」 と 彼 は 己 力'; 弟子に 就て 言 ひ 給 ふた. 基 

督敎 が歷史 たらざる に 至る 時 —— 而 して 督敎 は歷史 ではない —— 敎權を 
有す る^な る 者 は 消て 了 ふので ある. 


戰亂と 希望 

(大正 三年 九月） 

世の は 来りつ、 ある， 其 時 は 近寄りつ k ある， 預言の 言辭は 成就 さ 
れつ k ある， 民 は 民と 戰ひ， 國は 國と爭 ひ， 各 處に大 なる 震動， 饑謹， U 
病 起り， 且つ 恐るべき 事と 大 なる 休 徵 天より 現 はるべし と （路加 傳廿 一章 
十 節 十一 節). 實 しこ 怖ろ しく ある， 然れども信者に？^^；ては戰爭と戰爭の 
風 聲とは 希望の 休徵 である. 是れ 王の 降臨 を 報ずる 菊 m の 音響で ある V 故 
に 彼 は 怖れない ので ある. 彼 は ル- テルの 如くに 靜 かにして 待望んで 能力 
を 得 ので ある. 彼 はまた 詩人と 共に 唱 ふるので ある. 
然れば 地 は變り • 山 は 海の 中央に 移る と も 我等 は 恐れ！;. 

縱し其 水 は きて 騒ぎ， その 叙 L 来る に 由 り て 山 は 動ぐ と も. （詩 四 

六 掃 二， 三 節） 
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is  a  Scotch  name.)  I  re<ad  mostly  continental  authors  ；  and 
of  Britisn  authors,  I  read  mostly  Scotch.  Among  Anglican 
scholars,  I  use  only  Lightfoot  and  Westcott.  Of  American 
authors',  I  read  scarcely  any,  except  perhaps  Prof.  Henry  S. 
Nash  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  Elisha  Mulford,  John  Fiske， 
and  Julius  H.  Seelye  are  gone  ；  and  I  lail  to  find  depth  and 
profundity  in  the  American  thinking  and  piety  of  to-day.  For 
deep,  clear,  refreshing  spiritual  drinks,  I  go  to  streams  that 
stream  clown  from  the  Swiss  Alps,  or  from  the  gentle  slopes  of 
the  urampian  Hills. 

MY  PEACE  AND  JOY. 
(November,  1914.) 
My  peace  and  joy  are  not  in  the  success  of  my  works  ；  are 
not  in  the  ever  new  attainment  of  knowledge  ；  are  not  in  the 
satisfaction  of  my  conscience.  My  peace  and  joy  are  in  Christ 
and  His  Cross.  By  looking  at  the  Cross  and  waiting  upon 
Him,  there  are  in  me  peace  and  joy  that  pass  all  understand- 
ing. They  who  think  I  am  a  man  of  works,  they  who  think 
I  am  a  man  of  thought,  and  they  who  treat  me  as  a  moralist, 
they  are  they  who  know  not  the  Redeemer  who  is  at  the 
foundation  of  my  very  being. 

THE  GOSPEL  THAT  SAVES  THE  WORLD. 
( December,  1914.) 
Not  the  H]gner  Criticism  ；  not  the  gospel  of  arts  and  sciences  ； 
not  the  gospel  of  pure  morality  ；  but  the  old,  simple  gospel  of 
Christ  and  His  Cross ，一 that  is  the  gospel  that  saves  the  world. 
And  this  gospel  is  still  as  of  old  foolishness  to  the  intellectual 
Greeks,  and  a  stiuiiblini^block  to  the  ]>a])istioaK  Pharisaical,  ethical, 
ecclesiastical  Jews  ；  but  unto  them  tliat  believe,  the  veritable 
power  of  God  unto  salvation.    And  when,  as  nt  present,  the 
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我が 平和と 歡喜 
(大正 S 年 十一月） 

我が 平和と 歡喜 と は »|| の 成功に 於て 在 らず， 智識の 上進に 於て 在らず, 
良心の 滿 足に 於て 在らず. キリスト と 彼の 十字架と に 於て 在り. 彼 を 待望 
み 之 を 仰瞻て 我に 人の すべて 思 ふ 所に 過ぐ る 平和と 歡 喜と は 有ろ な り . 我 

を 事業家と 想 ふ 人， 思想家と 看る 人， 道德 家と して 扱 ふ 人 は， 我 力 の 

J "がな ひ A し 

根柢た る 我が 贖 主 を 知ら ざる 者な り . 


世 を 救 ふの 福音 
(大正 三年 十二月） 

社會 改良の 福音に 非ず， 高等 批評の 福音に 非ず， 美術と 學 術の 福音に 非 
ず， 又 純 道德の 福音に 非ず， 舊き單 純なる キ リ フ、 ト と 彼の 十字架の 福音な 
り， 之 を 除きて 他に 世 を 救 ふの 福音 あるな し 然 かも 此 福音た る， 今も尙 
ほ 昔時の 如く， 智識 的の ギリシャ A に は 愚かなる 者， 天主 敎的， パリ サイ 
的， 倫理的， 驗 的の ユダヤ人に は礙 きの 石た るな り， 然れ ども 信ずる 者に 
は 救濟に 到る 神の 眞實の 能力た るな り. 而 して 今や 文明 世界 力; 其 誇り たる 

文明の 故 を 以て rti に 浸りつ、 ある 時に 方て， 吾等 は 一層の 熱心 を 以て 舊き 
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civilized  world  is  steeped  in  blood,  because  of  its  vaunted  civili- 
zation, shall  we  not  with  increased  zeal,  preach  the  old,  simple 
gospel  of  Christ  and  His  Cross,  and  so  save  the  world  through 
its  (the  gospel's)  "  foolishness  ，，  ？ 

THE  NEW  YEAR. 
(January,  1915.) 
New  every  morning. 一 Lam. 】n.  23. 

Forgetting  those  things  which  are  behind.  I  press  toward  the 
mark. 一 Phil,  iii, 13. 

If  any  man  is  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creation  ；  the  old  things 
are  passed  away  ；  behold,  they  are  become  new. ― II  Cor.  v， 17. 

Though  our  outward  man  is  decaying,  our  inward  man  is 
renewed  day  by  day, ― II  Cor.  iv, 16. 

They  that  、vait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew  their  strength  ； 
they  shall  mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles  ；  they  shall  run,  and 
not  be  weary  ；  they  shall  walk,  and  not  faint. ― Is.  xl, 31. 

Behold,  He  cometh. 一 Rev.  i,  7. 

PERSECUTION  AND  CHRISTIANITY. 
(February,  1915.) 
This  one  fact  is  certain,  that  no  man,  not  even  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  can  know  who  Christ  was  and  what 
Christianity  is,  without  experiencing  in  his  body,  persecution  for 
His  name's  sake.  Persecution  is  the  key  to  Christianity.  "With- 
out it,  not  even  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with  all  his 
erudition  in  theology  and  wisdom  in  church-government,  can 
know  and  understand  who  Christ  was  and  what  Christianity 
is.  We  might  almost  say,  that  a  man  -who  Avas  never  persecut- 
ed for  his  Christian  faith,  whatever  be  his  titles,  and  ecclesias- 
tical and  academic  and  political  honou.s,  is  r.o  Christian  at  all. 
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單 純なる キ リ フ、 ト と 彼の 十字架の 福音 を說 き， 其 「愚」 を て 世 を 救 は ざ 
らん 耶. 


新  平 

(大正 四 年 一月） 

朝 ご と に 新たな り • 耶利^|^亞哀歌三章廿三節. 

後に 在る もの を 忘れ， 目的に 向 ひて 進むな り. 啡; iJt 書 三 章 十 節. 

人， キリストに 在る 時 は 新たに 造られた る 也， 舊は 去りて 皆な 新くなる 
也. 哥林多 後書 五 章 十七 節- 

我等 力; 外なる 人 は壞る と も 内な る 人 は 日に 日 に 新たな り . 同 四 章 十六 節. 

ェ ホ バを俟 望む も の は 新たな る 力 を 得べ し 彼等 は 鷲の 如 く 翼 を 張 り て 
昇るべし， 赴 L ども 痰れ ざるべし， 步め ども 倦まざる べし 以 &書 四十 
¥H 十一 節. 

視ょ， 彼 は 臨り つ、 あり. 默示錄 一章 七 節- 


迫 害  と 基督 敎 
(大正 四 年 二月） 

此 一事 は確實 である， 卽ち， 何人たり と雖 も， 縱令 大英國 の大惜 正と 雖 
も， 貴き 聖 名の 故に 迫害 を 其 身に 受 くる ことなくして， キリスト の 誰な り 
し 乎， 又 基督 敎の 何たる 乎 を 知る こと は 出来ない. 實に 迫害 は 基督 敎を解 
せんがた めの 惟一の 鍵で ある. 之に 由らず して. 縱令 大英國 の大僭 正と 雖 
も ， 彼の 有する すべての 神學 上の 博識 と 15：^ 政治 上の 手腕 と を 以てす る も , 
キリストの 誰な り し 乎， *«敎 の 何たる 乎 を 知り 且つ 了る こ と は 出来ない. 
實に 吾人 は 斯う 言 ふて 誤らない であらう， 卽ち， 曾て 一 囘も其 信仰の 故 を 

かたがき 

Jil て 迫害せられ しこと なき 人 は， 彼の 肩書 は 何で あれ， 彼の 敎職， 學位， 
官職の 何たるに 拘は らず， 其 人 は 決して 基 M 者に 非ず と. 
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OUR  CHOICE. 

(March,  1915.) 

"  Work,  work,"  says  the  modern  Christianity,  especially  the 
modern  American  Christianity.  "Believe,"  says  Jesus  ；  "  fi'om 
faith  unto  faith,"  says  Paul.  And  we  believe  in  the  peace- 
bestowing,  power^producing  Christianity  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  not  in  the  peace-disturbing,  power-robbing  Christianity  of 
the  "  modern  men." 

***  "  Woe  is  unto  me,  if  I  preach  not  the  gospel,"  said  the  Apostle 
Paul.  Yes,  woe  is  unto  us  if  we  preach  instead,  international 
relations,  social  reforms,  and  the  Western  Civilization.  Yet,  alas 
to  see  so  many  preachers  who  would  preach  the  latter,  and 
not  the  former, ― the  unpopular  yet  indispensable  gospel  of 
" Christ  and  Him  crucified  "  ！ 

THE  TIME  OF  BELIEF. 
(April,  1915.) 

God  is  Love.  But  He  docs  not  appear  to  be  Love.  Yet  、ve 
believe  Him  to  be  Love.  And  Avhen  Christ  shall  appear,  it  will 
be  made  manifest  that  He  is  Love.  Now  is  the  time  of  believ- 
ing. Now  is  the  time  of  patience  and  waiting.  Now  is  the  time 
of  believing  Him  to  be  Love,  when  He  does  not  appear  to  be 
Love,  and  of  waiting  for  the  realisation  of  that  belief.  O  Lord 
Jesus,  come  quickly  ！ 

NUMBERS  OR  QUALITY. 
(May,  1915.) 

Dr.  John  E.  Mott,  the  、vel レ known  missionary-statesman,  is 
quoted  for  his  latest  utterance  as  follows  :  "  In  the  light  of  my 
more  recent  journeys,  I  am  constrained  to  shift  the  emphasis 
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余輩の 選擇 

(大正 四 年 三月） 

mm,  mmi と 近 f*: の 基督 敎は言 ふ， 殊に 近代の 米國の 基督教 
は 言 ふ. 然ォ L ども イエス は 言 ひ 給』、 『信 ザよ』 ん パゥロ は 言 ふ 『信仰よ 
り 信仰に 到る： と. P して 余輩 は 平和 を與へ 能力 を 起す 新約聖書の »敎 
を 信ず， 平和 を 妨げ 能力 を 奪 ふ 所謂 近代 人の 基督教 を 信ぜず- 

* 

木 水 

『我れ 若し 福音 を傳 へずば 禍 なる 哉： と パゥロ は 言へ り. 然り' 我等 若 
し 之に 代-へて 外交 と 社會 改良 と 西洋文明 と を傳 へな ば禍な る 哉. 然れど も 
鳴 « 者を傳 へんと 欲する 者 多く して 前者 を傳 へんと 欲する 者の 尠き 事の 
悲し さよ， 世に 迎 へられざる も然 かも 必耍缺 くべ からざる キ リ ス ト と 彼の 
十字架に 釘 けられし 事を傳 ふる 者の 敏き 事の 歎 はし さよ- 


信仰の 時 
(大正 四 年 四月） 

神 は 愛で ある. 然し 彼 は 今 は 愛で 無い やうに 見える- 然し 我等 は 彼 は 愛 
であると 信ずる. 而 して キリス トの顯 はれ 給 はん 時に 彼が 愛で ある こ とが 
明白になる ので ある. 今 は 信仰の 時で ある. 待望の 時で ある， 忍耐の 時で 
ある. 愛なら ざるが 如くに 見 ゆる 神 を 愛な りと 信じて， 其 信念の 實現を 待 
望む 時で ある. 至 イエスよ 速く 臨り 給へ （默示 塞 冊 二の 廿). 


數乎質 乎 
(大正 四 年 五月） 

iu こ あ らず 質な り と宗敎 的;^ 治家ジ ヨン •  H • モッ ト君 今に 至 り て 言 
ふ. 君， 數を 高調す る こと 玆に 二十 有餘 年， 今に 至て 改 む. 余輩 は 君に 從 
はずして 數を排 し 質 をカ說 して 今日に 至り しこと を 神に 感謝す' 
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entirely  fi'oin  uumbors  to  quality,  and  especially  to  thv  .spiritual 
aspect  of  the  life  and  activity  of  the  workers/'  How  sad  that 
he  ever  emphasized  numbers  ！  The  whole  mission-field^  Japan 
included,  suffered  greatly  from  】iis  mistaken  emphasis  for  the 
last  twenty  years  (ami  more.  And  Ave  、vho  Avorkf  d  contrary  to 
his  world-wide  authority,  and  emphasized  quality  all  these  years, 
are  to  be  congratulated  at  this  】ate  hour.  Even  the  greatest 
niissionaTy  is  not  a  sure  gume  to  follow  in  matters  concerning 
the  eternal  welfare  of  one's  own  countrymen. 

WHAT  IS  CHRISTIANITY  ？ 

(June,  1915.) 

Christianity,  we  understand,  is  a  very  simple  tlihig.  We  might 
almost  say,  it  is  simplicity  itself.  Xo^^ativoly,  it  is  /川/  morality. 
It  is  not  social  reforms  ；  neither  is  it  "  ethical  ovungolism/'  nor 
"international  etliicism/'  nor  any  other  uf  those  high-sounding 
modern  isms.  Qiristianity  is  God's  grace  to  he  appropriated  by 
man^s  faith.  Grace  akd  faith  almost  exhaust  Christianity.  It  is 
simple  cnougli  to  be  understood  even  by  a  child.  Indeed,  only 
children  can  understand  it.  Certainly  that  English  missionary 
was  greatly  mistaken  who  stated  that  no  present-day  Japanese 
could  possibly  undovstand  Christianity,  seeing  that  Japan  had 
had  this  religion  for  only  iifty  years ！  A  year,  a  month,  a  day,  an 
hour,  yoa-  a  moniont  is  ('noii'u'li  to  iind(M-stan(l  gkace  anj)  kaitii. 

" 1 LOOK  UNTO  JESUS." 

(July,  IDJo.) 

They  say 1 am  a  siiinor.    I  know  I  am.    I  look  rxTO  Jesus. 

They  say  I  am  a  hypocrite.    I  may  be. 丄 look て， nto  Jesus. 

They  say  I  am  ugly,  am  badly  brought  up，  insolent,  proud, 
"too  independent.''  I  am  sorry  tliat  I  am.  It  is  not  all  my 
fault.    I  LOOK  UNTO  Jesus. 
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簡 短なる 基督 敎 
(大正 四 年 六月） 

督敎は 至て 簡短 である， 一言 て 之 を- g "^す ことが 可能る. 人の 信仰 
を 以て 神の 恩 惠を收 得する ことて ある. 是れ 童子と 雖も 解し 得る ことで あ 

る- 然り， 童子に あら ざれば 解す る ことの 出来ない 事で ある. 曾て 或る 英 
國 宣教師が 言 ふた 事が あ る >  今日の 曰 本人に は 到底 基督 敎は 解し 得られな 
\. '， 其 故 は 基督教が 曰 本に 傳 はって 以来 僅かに 五十 年で あるか ら であると. 
然し 乍 ら 基督 敎を 解す る に 永き 研究 は 要 ら な、 、， 恩惠 と 信仰と を 解す る に 
一年 又は 一ヶ月 又は 二日 は 夢らない， 一時間 あれば 澤山 である， 然り， 一 
瞬間に 之 を 了解す る ことが 可能る. 


ィ エス を 仰ぎ 望む 
(大正 四 年 七月） 

彼等 は 曰 ふ， 我 は 罪人な りと. 我 は 誠に 罪人な り. 我 は イエス を 仰き' 望 
む， 

彼等 は 曰 ふ， 我 は 偽善者な, りと： 或は 然 らん， 我 は イエス を 仰き 望む. 

彼等 は 曰 ふ， 我 は 見る に 醜し， 交る に 快から ず， 無禮 なり， 傲慢な り， 
過度に 獨立 なりと， 我は爾 ある を悲 む. 是れ 悉く 我が 過失に 非ず. 我はィ 
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】 LOOK  UNTO  .Jesus.  He  is  J  and 1 am  Ho.  Let  men  and  chuivh- 
cs  say  Avliatevei'  they  like  about  me.  I  am  no  more  myself. 
" The  life  which  I  now  live  in  the  flesh  I live  by  the  faith  of 
the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  me,  and  gave  himself  for  me."  And 
because  I  quote  the  Scripture  for  my  defence,  churches  say  that 
I  am  a  hypocrite.  I look  away  from  churches,  and  look  ukto 
Jesus. ― Micah,  vii,  7. 

AMERICAN  CHRISTIANITY. 
(August,  1915.) 

A  fri(Mul  of  ours  was  recently  in  Chicago.  One  Sunday  morn- 
ing, he  attended  a  C'hristian  church  there,  and  the  sermon  he 
heard  from  its  pulpit  on  that  day  was  on  this  topic  :  "  Hoav 
t(»  Make  Success  in  Business  I "  Remarkable!  But  it  is  essen- 
tially a  modrrn  American  Cliristianityl  "We  on  our  pai't  would 
rather  be  Buddhists  of  Hon  on  and  Shinnm  type,  than  be  Chris- 
tians who  make  so  much  of  this  world  and  so  little  of  the 
other  world.  Wo  confess,  we  an、  entirely  diss;nsted  with  the 
に social "， " ethical "， this-worldly,  l>i】sine -、 s-like  (Christianity  of 
modern  American  (Christians. 

HONEN'S  THREE  UTAS. 

(Tkaxslated) 
(September,  1915.) 

Our  lives  like  dew-drops 

May  vanish  here  and  there  ； 
But  knoAv  that  our  hearts  are  one 

On  tlie  petals  of  the  same  flower. 

Fleecy  clouds  that  gather 

At  my  thatch'd  door，  niovn  and  eve, — 
Oh,  when  shall T  sec  them 

Tn  Paradise's  purple  colours  ？ 
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エス を 仰き 望む.  ひ ^ 

我 は イエス を 仰ぎ 望む. 彼 は 我な り， 我 は 彼な り. は 人と M と をして 

我に 就て 其の 言 はんと 欲する 所 を 言 はしめ よ- 我 は 最早 我に 非ず- 「今 和 L 
肉 it に 在 ひて 生ける は 我 を 愛して 我がた めに 己 を捨し 者卽ち 神の 子-を 信ず 
るに 由 り て 生ける 也」. 而 して 救 L 聖書の 言 を 引 t  、て 自 己 を 辯 明す ろが 故 
に 世人と » と は 我 は 誠に 偽善者な り と 言 ふ. 我 は 面 を 1^ よ り 背けて ィ 
エス を 仰き' 望む 也. ( 米 迦書七 章 七 節 ) 

米國 流の 甚督敎 

(太 正 四 年 八月 ） 

余輩の 友人の 一人， 近頃 米國 シカゴ 市に 在りき. 或る日 曜日の 朝， 彼 は 
該 地の 或る 基督 敎々 會 堂に 出席せ り ， 其 曰 彼が 其會 堂の 高 壇よ り聽き し 所 

の mti: は 『如何に して 商賣に 成功 せん 乎』 と 、 'ふ 題目に 就て にて あ り き- 
驚くべし！ 然れ ども 是れ能 く 現 f に-の 米國 流の 基督教 を ft 表す る 者な り . 余 
輩の 欲する 所 を 言 はし めん 乎， 余輩 は 現世 を 思 ふ斯く も 厚く 来世 を 念ふ斯 
く も 薄き 基督教 信者た らん よ り は 寧ろ 法然 又は 親鸞 流の 佛敎 信者た らん 

こと を 欲す. 余輩 は 表白して 1 '單ら ず， 余輩 は 現 ft の米國 aw 敎 信者の 所謂 
^ni^m にして 『倫理的』 なる 現世 的商賣 風の s« 敎に 厭き 果たり と- 


法然 上人の 信仰 歌 三 首 

英譯 上段 (左 頁） に在リ 
(大正 四 年 九月） 

露の 身 はこ 、かし こ. に て 消えぬ と も 
心 は 同じ 花の 臺ぞ 


し は       と あけくれ  しらくも 

柴の戶 i^P5 募 か 、 る 白雲 を 
いつ 紫の 色に 見な さ む 
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A  spot  there  is  none 

Whicn  Moon's  beam  does  not  reach  ； 
But  it  dwells  only  in  him 

Who  to  the  light  looks  up. 


AMERICANS  AS  TEACHERS. 
(October,  l*tlo.) 

In  matters  of  electricity,  dentistry,  cattle-breeding,  horse-rais- 
ing and  swine-keeping,  we  can  and  may  learn  from  Americans  ； 
but  not  in  matters  of  fine  art,  high  philosophy  and  spiritual 
religion.  Did  America  ever  produced  a  sculptor  like  our  Unkei, 
a  painter  like  our  Kiyonaga,  and  a  man  of  faith  like  our  Shinran 
or  Kakunyo?  Having  had  such  ancestors,  is  it  not  a  shame 
to  modern  Japanese  to  be  taught  and  led  in  matters  of  faith 
and  religion  by  essentially  materialistic,  tliis-worldly  Americans? 
Woe  is  Japan  if  she  be  ever  converted  by  Americans  to  their 
" social,"  "ethical,"  political,  psychological, " international"  Chris- 
tianity. 

HOUSEHOLD  OF  FAITH. 
(November,  1915.) 
As  an  independent  Christian,  I  thought  I  stood  alone  in  this 
country.  But  now  I  think  otherwise.  Thirteen  millions  of  my 
countrymen  Avho  profess  the  Jodo  form  of  Buddhism  are  my 
brothers  and  sisters  in  faith.  They  take  the  same  attitude 
towards  their  Amid  a  Buddha  that  I  take  towards  niy  Jesus  the 
Christ.  Change  but  the  object  of  faith,  and  they  are  uke  me, 
aiul  I  am  like  them.  And  faith  being  the  human  side  of  re- 
ligion, by  faith  avo  are  united  in  religion,  and  not  by  the  object 
of  faith.  oww  Christ  said  :    Not  every  ,mr  that お I  'dh  imfo  me^ 
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Lord ,  Lord ,  xlndl  mtcr  info  flic  kimjdinn  cf Iteavcn  ；  hut  lie  tfifff 
doeth  I  he  will  of  my  father  irhirh  h  in  henvcn.  And  that  will  is 
no  other  than  faith. 


THE  CHRISTMAS  BELL,  1915. 

(Decern'  er, 1915.) 


King 

out 

the 

old 

year  r.iid  ring  in  the  new. 

ning 

out 

the 

old 

Germany  and  ring  in  the  new. 

Ring 

out 

the 

old 

England  and  ring  in  the  new. 

Ring 

out 

the 

Old 

Austria  and  ring  in  the  new. 

Ring 

out 

the 

old 

Russia  and  rin^"  in  the  ne、v. 

Ring 

out 

the 

old 

Europe  and  ring  in  the  new. 

Ring 

out 

the 

old 

Christendom  and  ring  in  the  new.    And  the 

war, — this  cruel,  terrible,  unchristian,  devilish  war,  waged  by 


the  so-called  Christian  nations  of  Europe  against  one  another. ― 
this  war  witli  its  howitzers,  torpedoes,  bombs,  poison-gas,  and 
liquidfire  is  forcibly  ringing  out  the  old  and  ringing  in  the 
new.  That  the  iving  of  Glory  may  come  and  rule  ！  ^laran 
atha. 

BUSHIDO  AND  CHRISTIANITY. 

(January,  1916.) 

Bushido  is  the  finest  product  of  Japan.  But  Bushido  by  itself 
cannot  save  Japan.  Christianity  grafted  upon  Bushido  will  be 
the  finest  product  of  the  world.  It  will  save,  not  only  Japan, 
but  the  whole  world.  Xow  that  Christianity  is  dying  in  Europe, 
and  America  by  its  materialism  cannot  revive  it,  God  is  calling 
upon  Japan  to  contribute  its  best  to  His  service.  There  was  a 
meaning  in  the  history  of  Japan.  For  twenty  centuries  God 
has  been  perfecting  Bushido  with  this  very  moment  in  view, 
rhristianity  i^raftod  u])on  Tinshidn  will yot  snvo  the  Avorld. 
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クリスマス の鐘聲 

(大正 四 年 十二月） 

詩人 テニソンの 一句に 曰く  r クリスマスの 鐘よ， 汝の 音響 を 以て， 舊き 
年を经 りて 新き 年を迎 へよ'」 と. 余輩 は 彼の 言を藉 り; C 言 はんと 欲す 「ク 
リス マスの 鐘よ， 汝の 音響 を 以て， 舊き獨 逸 を S りて ff き镯 逸を迎 へよ. 
舊き英 國を遼 り て 新き 英國 を迎へ よ . 舊 き塽 國を途 り て 新き 澳國 を迎へ よ - 
舊き 露國? りて 新き 露 國を迎 へよ. 然り， 舊き歐 洲を遼 りて 新き 歐洲を 
，迎 へよ- 舊き swim 界を 逢り て 新き 界を迎 へよ」 と. 而 して 余 
輩 は 知る， 此 大戰爭 の， 此慘 たらしき， 恐るべき， 非 的， 惡魔 的大戰 
爭の， 其 巨 lf&2 と 水雷と 爆 磾と毒 瓦斯と 液 ffti^ と を 以て， 的に 舊 きを S 
り 新き を迎 へつ k ある こと を. 而して是れ^の主の臨りて治め^！^まんた 
めな り. 然り， マラン ァ -タ， 主 臨り 給 はん. 哥林多 前書 十六 章廿ニ 節- 


武士道と 基督 敎 
(大正 五 年 一月） 

ぎ 士道 は 日本 國 最善の 產物 である. 然し乍ら武士道5^4^に 日本國を救ふ 
の 能力 は 無 L  、. 武士道の臺木に^^督敎を接\^  、だ 物， 其 物 は 世界 最善の 產物 
であって， 之に 日本 國 のみならず 全世界 を 救 ふの 能力が ある. 今や »敎 
は歐洲 L こ 於: て 亡びつ 、 あ る- 而 して 物質- ^に囚 はれた る 米 國に之 を 復活 
する の 能力が 無 、. 玆に 於て か砷は 日本 國に其 最善 を獻 じて 彼の 聖業 を扶 
く ベ く 要求め 給 ひつ k あ る. 日本 國の 歷史 に深ゝ '世界的の 意義が あつた- 
神 は 二 千年の 長き に 涉り世 界 目下の 狀 態に 應 ぜんがた めに 日本 國に 於て 武 
士道 を 完成し 給 ひつ k あつたの である' 世界 は 畢竟 M 敎に 由て 救 は る 乂 
ので ある， 然も 武士道の 上に 接 木され たる M 敎に 由て 救 はる k ので ある- 
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NARROW  AND  OLD. 
(February,  1916.) 

Some  say  we  are  narrow.  Yes,  we  believe  "  there  is  none 
other  name  under  heaven  given  among  men,  whereby  we  must 
be  saved."  We  do  not  say,  we  cannot  say，  that  Buddhism, 
Confucianism,  Shintoism,  "Ethical  Evangelism "  and  "Spiritual 
Internationalism  "  are  just  as  good  as  the  old  Gospel.  Others 
say,  we  are  old.  Yes,  the  gospel  we  believe  in  were  "witnessed 
to  by  the  apostles  and  prophets.  The  Lamb  our  Saviour  was 
slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  、voiid.  We  do  not  commit 
our  souls  to  anything  newer  than  the  old,  primitive,  pristine 
Rock  of  Ages.  And  just  because  we  are  narrow  and  old,  can 
we  have  peace. 

CERTAINTY  OF  FAITH. 

(March,  1916.) 

Those  Western  Christians,  trying  to  prove  faith  to  themselves 
and  others,  are  not  wise.  Faith  in  its  very  nature  is  unprovable. 
Proven  faith  is  not  faith,  but  sight.  "  Faith  is  the  assurance 
of  things  hoped  for,  the  conviction  of  things  not  seen."  Be- 
cause it  believes  in  things  not  seen  ( not  proved),  therefore  it 
is  faith.  Much  of  so-called  evidences  of  Christianity  are  no 
evidences  at  all.  Faith  is  its  own  proof,  and  is  self-evidencing. 
It  believes  because  it  believes,  or  "has  witness  borne  to  it ノ， 
To  prove  faith  is  as  difficult/  as  to  prove  mathematical  axioms. 
Nothing  is  so  certain  as  faith  ；  and  to  those  who  have  it  not, 
all  the  arguments  in  the  world  cannot  give  it.  Therefore  it 
was  said  :  "Blessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen,  and  yet  liave 
believed  " — John  xx.  29. 
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狹く して 舊し 

( 大正 五 年 二 月 ） 

或 人 は 言 ふ 余輩 は 狭く あると. 然り 余輩 は實に 狭く ある. 余輩の 信ずろ 
所に 因れば 天下の 人の 中に 我等の 依頼み て 救 はるべき 者 は 彼の 名 を 除いて 
他 にないの である （行傳 四の 十二 I. , 佛敎， 儒教， 神道， 其 他 現代人の 所謂 

『倫理的 福音』， 『靈的 世界主義』， 謝 L も舊き 福音と 何の 異な る 所な しと は 
余輩の 言 はざる 所で ある. .然 り， 言 ひ 得ざる 所で ある. 

或る 他の 人 は 言 ふ 余輩 は舊く あると. 然り 余輩の 信ずる 福音 は 使徒 等と 
預言者 等に 由て 證 せられし 者であって 舊ぃ 福音で ある. 余輩の と して 

仰ぐ 者 は 世の' 始ょ り 殺され 給 ひし 盖 である （默示 ittH の 八). 余輩の 靈魂 
を 委ね 奉る 者 は 「千代 經 し潯」 よりも 新ら 1^ い 者で はない. 而 して 余輩 は 
狭く して 舊く あるが 故に 平康を 有つ こ とが 出来る ので ある. 


信仰の 確 貰 

(大正 五 年 三月） 

西洋の K« 者 は 自己と 他人 と に對 して 信仰 を證明 せん と 欲し て 愚かな 
る 事を爲 しつ k あるので あ る. 信仰 は^ 證明 し 得べ からざる 者で あ る. 
證明 された る: ft 仰 は 信仰に 非ず し て實視 であ る. 信仰 は 望む 所 を 疑 はず 未 
だ 見ざる 所 を憑據 とする こと 也と 云 ふ. 未だ 見 ざ る 者 （證 明され ざ る 者） を 
信ずる が 故に 信仰で あ るので あ る. 所謂 基督 敎證 at 命な る 者 は 何の 證據に 
もなら ない ので ある. 信仰 は 其れ 肖 身の 證 明であって 自證 者で ある. 信仰 
を證明 せんとす る は數學 上の 自明 理を證 明 せんとす る 力; 如くに 難く ある. 
世に 信仰 ほど 確實 なる 者 はない. 而 して 信仰 を 有たざる 者 は 有りと 凡ゆる 
議論 を iii て 之 を證明 せら る 、 も 之 を f,rt' ろ:^ と 能 はずで ある. 故に キ リ フ、 
トは言 ひ 給 ふので ある， 見ず L て 信ずる 者 は 福な りと （約 翰に 十 章 二十 
九 節). 
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CHURCHES  AND  MISSIONARIES. 

(April,  Vm.) 

Missionaries  come  to  us  to  patronize  lis,  to  exercise  lordship 
over  us,  in  a  word,  to  "  convert  ，，  us  ；  not  to  become  our  equals 
and  iriends,  certainly  vof  to  l)OC(niie  our  servants  and  wash  our 
feet.  Did  they  ever  save  a  nation,  even  politically?  Did  thev 
save  Hawaii?  Did  they  save  Burniah?  INfadagascar?  Persia? 
India?  Can  、ve  expect  them  to  save  China?  Will  they  be  able 
ever  to  save  Japan  morally  and  spiritually?  We  believe  that 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to 
every  one  that  believeth  ；  but  unless  through  God's  grace  we 
save  ourselves,  we  shall  not  be  j^aved,— certainly  not  by  foreign 
churches  and  missionaries. 

PROTESTANTISM. 

(May,  1916.) 

ェ am  a  Protestant.  I  protest  against  Roman  Catholicism.  I 
protest  against  English  Episcopalianism,  against  German  Luther- 
anism,  against  Scotch  Presbytei'ianism,  against  American  Con- 
gregationalism, ^lethodism,  and  Bapti.stisnij  against  every  one 
of  over  six-hundred  sects  and  isms  that  go  under  the  name  of 
Protestantism.  Yea,  I  protest  against  my  own  ism,  if  I  have 
any.  The  gospel I  believe  in  is  :  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified  ； 
and  I  protest  against  any  doctrine  and  set  of  doctrines  Avhich 
go  beyond,  or  do  not  come  up  to,  this  simplest  of  all  doctrines- 
Protestantism,  I  understand,  is  Christ  versus  hiinian  ingenuities^ 
faith  versus  churches.  It  is  simplicity  arrayed  against  com- 
plexities, living  organism,  against  dead  organizations. 
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敎會 と宣敎 師 
(大正 五 年 四月） 

外國 宣教師の 我等に 来る は 我等 を 庇 保 せんがた めな り ， 我等の 上に ，敎權 
を 揮 はんが ためなり. 一言 以て 之 を 謂 はん 乎. 我等 を 彼等の 宗8" に 引 > ^れ 

んが ためなり. 我等の 同 m は 友人た らんが ために 非ず. 勿 の 侯と 
な り て 我等の 足 を 洗 はんがた めに 非ず. 彼等が 曾て 政治的に な りと も國民 
を 救 ひし 例 あり や. 彼等 は 布 を 救 ひしゃ， 彼等 は 緬甸を 救 ひしゃ. マダ 
ガス カル は 如何に. 斯は 如何に. 印度 は 如何に. 彼等が 支那 を 救 ひ 得る 
の 希望 あ り や. 彼 割 可れ の 時に か道德 的に 又は 心靈 的に 曰 *, を 救 ひ 得べき. 
^は 信す' キ リ フ、 トの 福音 はすべ て 信ずる 者 を 救 ふの 神の 能力なる を. 然 
れ ども 我等 神の 恩惠に 由り 自身 を 救 ふに あら ざれば, は 救 はれざる べし 
然り， 外國の 15:^ と 宣教師と に 由て は 決して 救 はれざる べし. 


プロテスタント 主義 
(大正 五 年 五月 > 

余 は プロテスタント ± ^である （プロテスタント は Bit 寸 者の 意で あ る ）• 
故に 余 は 羅馬胜 15:^ に St 寸 する， 英國 監督 1^ に 鎖する， 獨逸ル -テ 
ル餘に "する， 蘇 格 蘭 長老 餘に 寸 する， 米國 組合 «t^，  メソチ 'ス 
ト iic^ 又は バ プチ ス ト ti:# に 寸 する， プロ テス タン ト iJcf の 名の 下に 存 
在す ると 云 ふ 六 百 有 餘の敎 派 謝 U こも 反對 する. 實に然 り， 余に 若し 余の 
± ^な る 者が あ る な らば 余 は 余 自身に 反對 する. 余の 信ずる 福音 は 是れで 
ある， 卽ち 「イエス キ リ フ、 ト と 十字架に 釘 けられし 彼れ」. 而 して 余 は 如何 
な る « ま た 如何な る » の 組合 と雖も 此 すべて の敎 義中最 も 簡單な る敎 
義を 越え 又 之に 達せざる 者に 寸 する. 余の 解す る 所に 依れば プロ テ フ、 タ 
ン ト:^ はキ リ フ、 ト對人 巧 ±* である， 信仰 fm#±a である. プロ テス 
タント^ は複 雜に對 して 鬪ふ 簡單 である， 死せ る 制度に 對 して 鬪ふ 活け 
る 生命で ある. 
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QUANTITATIVE  CHRISTIANITY. 
(June,  191G.) 

Says  the  modern  popular  Christianity  :  "  Business  is  business. 
Even  Christian  missions,  to  be  successful ,  must  be  carried  on 
business  principles.  And  success  is  the  test  of  Truth  ；  and 
the  sure  test  of  success  is  xumbeks.  Majority  makes  laws, 
and  majority  "will  establish  Truth.  The  avovIc  that  does  not  ap- 
pear in  reports  and  statistics  is  no  work  at  all.  Xumbers, 
numbers, ― the  biggest  church  is  the  best  church,  and  the  richest, 
the  strongest.  It  is  nonsense  to  speak  of  pure  spirits  and  the 
Church  Invisible.  The  thing  that  does  not  show  itself  in  num- 
bers is  nothing."  This  is  what  we  may  call  (Quantitative  Chris- 
tianity, and  alas  ！  it  i.s  being  rapidly  inti' い dmn'tl  into  Japan, ― 
111 り- stly  by  American  missionaries. 

MISSIONARIES  AND  LANGUAGE. 
(July,  1916.) 

We  know  of  English  and  American  missionaries  who  stayed 
in  Japan  t、venty，  or  thirty,  or  forty  years,  Avho  yet  are  not 
able  to  speak  respectable  Japanese,  and  who  in  their  intercourse 
with  us  use  their  Kine^'s  or  Yankee  English  Avith  freedom  and 
shamelessness  as  if  English  were  the  official  language  of  this 
country.  As  to  the  reading  capacity  of  missionaries,  it  is  next 
to  nothing.  One  among  a  hundred  may  not  be  able  to  read 
vernacular  ne、vspapei's，  and  we  know  of  no  one  who  can  read 
ordinary  Japanese  literature  in  the  original. Xo  -svonder  that 
they  cannot  understand  us,  and  that  after  spending  half  their 
lifetime  in  this  country,  they  still  remain  utter  strangers  to  ii?. 
The  fact  that  these  missionaries  Sespise  our  language  i:?  a  sure 
eviuonce  that  tliey  liave  no  true  love  for  our  t^oiil ん 
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數 量的 甚督敎 

(大正 五 年 六月） 

近代の 通俗的 基督 敎は言 ふ， 

商賫 は商寶 である. 縦 令 基督教の 傳 道と 雖も 若し 此 1H: に 於て 成功 せん 
と 欲せば 商賣の 原則に 從は なければ な ら な \<  、- 或 功は眞 理の證 明で あ 
る， 而 して 成功の 誤らざる 證 明は數 である. 報告と— 統計と に顯 はれ ざ 

る *^ は 之 を *16 と稱 ふること は 出来ない. 數 である， 數 である. 最 
も 大な る 1^#が最 も 善 き 1^ であ る. 而 し て最 も 富んだ る fi:^ 力; 最 も 
力 あ る li:^ である. 肉 を 離れた る靈 と L 、ふが 如き 又は 目 に 見え ざる 敎 
會と いふが 如き は 意味な き であろ. 數に顯 はれざる もの は 有て 無 
きもので ある. 

と- 是れ 余輩の 稱 して 數 量的 基督 敎と いふ 者で ある. 而 して 歎ずべ し此種 
の 基督 敎は大 なる 速度 を 以て 我 日本 國に轍 人され つ k ある， 主と して 米國 
宣教師に 由て 輸入 さォ しつ、 ある. 


宣教師と 國語 
(大正 五 年 七月 ） 

余輩の 知れる 英米の 宣教師に して， 日本に 留ま る 事 或は 二十 年 或は 三十 
年 或は 四十 年に し て， 而か も 今尙ほ 尋常 賤 しからざる 曰 本 語 を さ へ 話 し 得 
ざる 者が あ る. 彼等 は 余輩 と の 交際に 於て 恰 かも 英語 は 日本 國の官 語で あ 
るかの 如くに 氣 儘に 且 何の 恥づろ 所な く して 彼等の 手前勝手の 英語 を 用ゐ 

るので ある. 宣教師の 曰 本 ま 5 の； a 書 力 は 殆んど 皆無で ある. 彼等の 中に 邦 
語の 新聞紙 を讀み 得る 者 は 百 人中 一人 と は あるまい. 而 して 日 本文 を 以て 
普通の 日 本文 學を讀 み 得る 者 とて は， 余輩 は そ の 一人 だ も ある を 知らない. 
事 實斯の 如 く であれば 彼等 宣敎師 が 曰 本人 を 解し 得ざる は 敢て怪 むに 足 り 
なレ 、- 彼等 は 其 半-' おを此 國に经 り て 今 f な:, ま. 我等の 眞の 他人 として 存 るので 
ある. 宣敎師 が 我が 國譜 を輕ん じ て 之を修 i^i^ せん と 努め ざ る 其 事 力;， 彼等 
が 眞 の 心 を 以て 我等の 靈魂を 愛せざる 何よ り も 確かなる 證據 である. 
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THE  ONE  WORK. 
(August,  1916.) 

What  we  do  for  Christ  is  nothing  ；  what  Christ  did  for  us  is 
everything.  Our  works  do  nut  justify  us  before  God  ；  Christ's 
works  i^reseut  us  holy  and  without  blemish  and  unrepruvable 
before  Him.  And  the  present-day  Christianity,  by  emphasizing 
the  former,  makes  void  the  latter.  Not  charity-Avorks  ；  not 
evangelical  works  ；  not  various  and  miscellaneous  works  con- 
nected with  these  works  ；  but  the  life  and  death  of  Christ  ； 
especially  His  vicarious  death  upon  the  cross  ；  this  it  is  which 
are  our  works  and  our  salvation.  Compared  with  this  work, 
all  other  works  cannot  bo  called  works.  And  believing  in  this 
work  a nd looking  up  unto  it，  nil  otiier  works  bear  fruit.  Right 
and  true  it  is  tliat  l*aul  saia  :  "  I  dotorminiHl  not  to  know  aiiy- 
tliiiii;-,  save  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucititul.''  With  Paul,  Christ's 
Avork  for  liim  wix^  liis  only  work. 

THE  SECOND  COMING  OF  CHRIST. 
(September,  1916.) 
Belief  in  the  Heooiul  Coming  of  Christ  may  be  a  madness  and 
irrationality  in  the  eyes  of  the  modern  New  Theology  ；  but  no 
one  can  deny  the  fact  that  this  belief  was  the  ground-principle 
that  made  the  New  Testament.  Take  off  this  belief,  and  the 
XcAN'  Testament  becomes  an  unintelligible  book  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end.  The  niuch-praised  New  Testament  morality  is> 
simply  based  upon  this  belief.  With  eyes  intensely  fixed  upon 
the  coming  of  their  Lord,  were  the  primitive  Christians  able  to 
attain  their  superhuman  morality.  Whatever  be  philosophical 
explanations  given,  there  is  no  denying  of  the  fact  that  were  it 
not  for  tills  belief,  the  world  would  have  had  no  Xew  Tostaiiient, 
The  New  Theology  itself  Avith  its  avowed  love  of  fairness  cannot 
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惟 一の 事業 
(大正 五 年 八月） 

我等が キ リ ス トの爲 になす こ と は 何でもない， キ リ ス トが 我等の 爲に爲 
し 給 ひし こと は 凡で ある. 我等の 荣は 我等 を 神の 前に 義 としない， キリ 
フ、 ト の聖 業が 我等 を 潔く 玷な く 咎 なき 者と して 神の 前に 立た しむる ので あ 
る （哥羅 西 書 一の 廿 二). 而 して 今の 基督教 は«« と 叫びて 我等が キ リ 
ス トの爲 になす こ とに 重き を 置きて， キ リ フ、 トが 我等の ために 爲し給 ひし 

こ と を 徒然な ら しむる ので あ る. 救濟 で も な、 、， 救 で も な、 、， 

其 他 之に 關聯 する 種々 雜 多の »irc- もない. キ リ フ、 トの 生と 死と である， 
殊に 十字架 上の 彼の 贖罪の 死で ある. 是れが 我等の 事業で あり， 又 我等の 
救濟 である. 是に 較べて 見て 自餘の « は 之 を M と稱 する に 為り ない- 
而 して 之 を 信じ 之 を 仰ぎ 瞻て 凡の 他の *^ は擧 がるので ある. 宜 なり バウ 
口が イエス キ リ フ、 ト と 彼の 十字架に 釘ら れし 事の 外 は 何 を も 知る まじと 意 
を 定めた り と は. 彼れ パゥロ に联り ては此 事が 彼の 唯一の 事業で あつたの 
である （哥林 多 前書 二の 二). 

キ リ ス ト 再臨の 信仰 

(大正 五 年 九月） 

キ リ フ、 ト 再臨の 信仰 は 現代 新神學 者の 眼に は 狂 愚 又は 迷信と 見 ゆる 乎 も 
知れない. 然れ ども 此 信仰 力; 新約聖書の 根柢 を 作る 主義で ある こ と は 何人 
と雖も 否む こ と は 出来な \< 、- 此信仰 を 取 除 L 、て 新約聖書 は 其始ょ り 終 ま で 
不可解の 書と なる ので ある. 世に 大に 稱揚 せらる、 所の 新約聖書 道德 なる 
者は此 信仰の 上に 立つ ものである. 主の 山上の垂訓 は單に 道德と して 說か 
れた る 者で は な L 、. 初代の 基 者 は 其 、'！ なる 視線 を キリスト の 再臨に 
注いで 其 超人的 道德に 達する こ とが 出来た ので ある. 其 哲學的 說明は 如何 

であ る と も兹に 一事 否むべからざる 事が ある. 卽ち 若し 初 ft の 基' M 者に 
キ リ ス ト 再臨の 信仰がなかったならば， 世に 新約聖書の 無かった こ と 其 事 
である. 公平 を 標榜す る 現代の 新神學 者と 雖も此 一事 を 否定す る こと は 出 
來 ない. 
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deny  this  iiwt. 

UNIVERSAL  SALVATION. 

(October, 191 に） 

If  ever  God  elected  me  unto  .salvation,  it  must  not  be  that 
I  alone  might  be  saved  and  the  rest  bo  lost,  but  that  through 
me  as  a  chief  of  sinners^  many,  if  not  all,  be  saved. 丄 can  be 
sure  of  my  salvation  only  upon  the  condition  that  God  is  Avill- 
ing  and  able  to  save  all  sinners,  that  there  never  was,  jukI  is. 
and  will b い n  sin  nor  that  (—"  "1  is  not  willing  and  able  to  save. 
Universal  salvation  as  a  dogma  may  be  an  offense  to  some 
particular  theologians  and  ecclesiastics,  but  as  an  individual 
conviction  and  assuran (； o  for  <tno's  final  salvation,  it  is  an  ex- 
tremely comforting  (loc'trhie.  If  God  is  going  to  save  all, I  am 
sure  and  certain  that  I  too  shall  be  saved.    Romans  xi,  32  ； 

J  Timothy  i， lo. 

FAITH  AND  SALVATION. 

(November,  1916.) 

T  believe  in  the  Word  of  Hod,  and  not  in  my  experiences  of 
salvation.  My  experiences  may  be  illusions,  but  the  "Word 
standeth  for  ever.  The  Word  saith  ：  "  Look  unto  Me，  and  be 
ye  saved."  I look  unto  the  Pierced  One  by  faith,  and  I  believe 
that  T  am  saved.  I  will  not  be  one  of  those  who  will  not 
believe  except  they  see  signs  and  wonders.  Experiences  of 
salvation  are  not  necessary  for  the  assurance  of  salvation.  The 
Cross  is  the  assurance.  Sins  may  remain,  or  may  not  ；  but  I 
am  not  to  look  unto  my  sins,  but  unto  the  Cross.  The  Cross 
does  sanctify, ― that  I  believe  ；  but  I  do  not  wait  to  be  sanctmed 
to  be  assured  of  my  salvation.  Enough  that  Christ  was  crucified 
for  me.    The  peace  whicli  passeth  all  understanding  is  mine. 
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普遍的 救濟 
(大； iES 年 十月） 

若 し 神が 救 はれん ために 余 を 豫め擇 び 給 ひ し ならば 是;?  L 余 一人が 救 はれ 
て餘の 人々 力'; 滅びん 力; 爲 めに 非ず して， 罪人の 首なる 余 を 以て 多くの 人 若 
く は 凡の 人 を 救 はんがた めで あ る に 相違な L  、- 神 は 凡の 人 を 救 は んと 欲し 
又 救 ふ を 得， 又 世に 神 力; 救 はんと 欲せざる 又 救 ふ 能 はざる 罪人と て は 未だ 
貧て ありし ことなく， 又 今 有る ことなく， 又 將來に 於ても ある ことなしと 
云ふ條 件の 下にの み 余 は 余の 救濟を 確信す る こ とが 出来る ので ある. 普遍 

的 救 濟と云 ふ 事 は 之 を 一箇の 信仰 箇條と 見て 或る 特種の 神學者 又は li:^ 者 
を 怒らす る 者な らん も， 而 かも 一個人の 確信 又は 其の 最後の 救 濟に係 はる 
信證と 見て 慰安に 富める こ と 極めて 多き 教義たら ざる を 得ない. 神 は 終に 

凡の 人 を 教ひ給 ふとの こ とで ぁォ L ば 余 も 亦 救 はるべし と 云 ふこと を 余 は 確 

ft'f し 又 確 ft! し 得る ので ある （羅馬 書 十 丁 章 三十 二 節， 提摩太 前書 一章-卜 五 
節參考 )• 

信仰と 救拯 

(大正 五 年 十一月） 

みこと, ズ  す '、 ひ  まぼろし 

余 は 神の 聖語を 信ずる. 余の 救扬の 實驗を 信じない. 余の 實驗は 幻影で 
あるか も 判明らない. 然れ ども 聖語は 永遠に 立て 動かない. 聖語は 曰 ふ 
「&^ 祭 我 を 仰ぎ 瞻 よさら ば 救 はれん」 と. 余 は 信仰 を 以て _ 刺さ; ft 耠 ひし 者 
を 仰ぎ 瞻る， 而 して 余 は 確に 救 はれたり と 信ずる. 余 は 休 徵と異 熊と を 
見る にあら ざれば 信ぜざる 力； 如き 者の 一人た らんと 欲しな t  、• 救扬 の實驗 
は 其の 確證を 得る がた めに 必耍 でない. 救 扬の確 證はキ リ フ、 トの 十字架で 
ある. 余に 今 ほ 罪が 殘存 るか も 知らない. 殘存ら ないか も 知らない. 然 
れ ども 余 は 余の 罪 を 省ない， 十字架 を 仰ぎ 瞻 る. 十字架 は 余の 罪 を 潔め る， 

余 は 其 事 を 信ずる. 然し 乍ら 余 は 余の 潔 めら tL し を 待て 余の 救 はれし こと 
を 確め ない. キ リ フ、 トは 余の ために 十字架に 釘 けられ 拾へ り と 云 ふ， 其 事 
を 聞て 充分で ある. 人の 總て思 ふ 所に 過る 平康は 余の 所有で あ る. 
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Afterword:  And  fsucli a  faith  does  sanctify  me.  Faith,  firsts 
and  sanctilication  as  a  result  of  faith  ；  not  vice  versa.  To  place 
sanctification  before  faith  is  Roman  Catholicism,  Americanism,  and 
all  other  forms  of  legal  religion  ；  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  Prot- 
estantism, and  I  believe,  of  Christian  Eeligion. 

THE  VIRGIN  BIRTH  OF  CHRIST. 

(December,  1916.) 

Tlu'  Virgin  Birth  of  Christ  is  certainly  a  miracle,  and  as  su('】i 
it  is  not  to  be  explained  by  science  and  ordinary  experiences. 
But  it  is  only  one  of  the  many  miracles  which  constitute  the 
bases  of  Christian  beliefs.  The  Resurrection  is  a  miracle,  the 
Ascension  is  a  miracle,  and  the  Second  Advent,  the  Last  Judg- 
ment, the  Consummation  of  All  Things  are  all  to  be  miracles. 
A  miracleless  Christianity  is  no  Christianity  at  all.  God  dwelling 
among  men,  divinity  entering  into  humanity,  the  heaven  com- 
ing down  to  save  and  renovate  the  earth, 一 (his  it  is  which.  Ave 
celebrate  on  Christmas.  We  celebrate  a  stupendous  miracle  on 
Christmas,  and  wait  and  hope  for  other  miracles  which  shall 
bring  our  redemption  to  completion.  Glory  be  to  God  ix  the 
Highest. 

PERFECTNESS  OF  LIFE. 
(January,  1917.) 

I  say,  life  is  perfect.  Itself  imperfect,  it  is  perfect  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  intended.  Lite  is  imperfect  as  an  end., 
but  perfect  as  a  means  ；  perfect  for  perfecting  us  for  some  other 
lite.  "Tribulation  worketh  patience  ；  patience,  probation  ；  and 
probation,  hope."  Life  through  its  many  tribulations  begets  in 
lis  the  sure  hope  of  glory.  Life  properly  used  is  a  perfection. 
Though  the  days  of  our  years  are  threescore  years  and  ten,  and 
their  strength,  labour  and  sorrow,  yet  life  by  its  very  tvansitori- 
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キ リ ス トの 奇蹟 的 出生 
(大正 五 年 十二月） 

キリスト 力'; 處女マ リャ より M:;^ し と 云 ふこ と は 確に 奇蹟で あ る. 故に 此 
事 は 胃 又は 普通の 經驗に 由て 說明 せら るべき 事で はない. 然し 乍ら 此事 

ばか り が 奇蹟で あるので はな L 、- 此事は M 敎的 信仰の 根 抵を搆 成す る 多 
くの 奇蹟の 一た るに 過ぎない. 復活 も 奇蹟で ある， 昇天 も 奇蹟で ある， 再 
臨， 終末の 審判， 萬 物の 完成 も 亦す ベて 奇蹟と して 現 はるべき 事で ある- 
奇 affi き 績敎は *«敎 でな L  、• 神 は 人の 間に 宿 り 給へ り と 云 ふ， 神性 は 
人性に 人れ り と 云 ふ， 天 は 地 を 救 ひ 之 を 新たに せんた めに 降れり と 云 ふ. 
我等が クリス マ フ、 に 於て 祝す る 事は此 事で あ る. 我等 は クリス マ フ、 に 於て 

絕大な る 奇蹟 を 祝す るので あ る. 而 して 之 を 祝して 我等の 救扬を 完成 せん 

いとん -tti.  C り 

ために 將 さに 現 はれん とする 他の 奇蹟 を 待ち 且つ 望む ので ある. 至高 所 
に は榮受 神に あれで ある- 


人 生の 完全 

(大正 六 年 一月） 

余 は 云 ふ 人生 は^で あると. 人生 ») は 不^で ある， 然し 其が 3li~ 
ベく 定められし 目的に 達せん がた めに は^で ある. Aife は 目的と して は 
不^で ある， 然し 乍ら 手段と して は^で ある- 或る 他の 生命に 入らし 
めんがた めに 吾人 を 完成う せんがた めに は 完全で ある. 患難 は 忍耐 を 生じ， 
忍耐 は 練達 を 生じ， 練達 は 希望 を 生ずと 云 ふ （羅馬 書 五 乾 節 四 節 )• 人生 
は 其 許 多の 患難 を て 吾人の 衷に 確實な る榮 光の 希望 を 起 i;?) であ る. 正 
當に用 ゐられ て は^な る 者で あ る. 吾人が 經 る 日 は 七十 歳に 過ず， 

かた し み 

而 して その 誇る 所 は 勤勞と 悲痛との みなり と雖も （詩 十 篇十節 )- 而か 
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lu'ss  i)i-0[)ai'cs  us  for  tlic 1)1 iss  tliat  fa<l りド not  awuy.  Knowing 
ihv  men  nine'  of  lif(、，  no  one  like  Job  curses  the  (h\\  of  his  birth, 
and  says  :  "Oh  that  I  、、- er(、  not  born  ！ " 

ENEMIES  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

(February,  1917.) 

The  enemies  of  Christianity  are  not  Buddhism  and  Con- 
fucianism. The  enemies  of  Christianity  are  American  Heaonisni, 
English  Commercialism,  French  Indift、(n'entis】n，  Russian  Xihilisni, 
German  Nietzscheism  and  Treitschkeism,  and  otlier  hateful  and 
horrible  isms  of  the  Western  origin.  The  West  in  intn»ducing 
Christianity  to  the  East,  has  iiitroduc<Hl  with  it  its  most  destruc- 
tive enemies.  The  East  has  nothing  to  be  coru pared  Avith  the 
unbeliefs  of  the  West.  Let  not  Cliri^tian  missionaries  boast  of 
the  easy  conquest  of  heathenism,  when  enemies  far  stronger 
than  heathenism  are  accompanying  them  from  their  home  and 
uprooting  the  very  faith  they  are  planting.  The  Christian  West 
carrying  deadly  poisons  in  her  bosom  cannot  heal  the  pagan 
East.  The  East  needs  her  own  Christianity,  strong  onouqh  to 
overcome  the  deadly  unbeliefs  of  the  West. 

A  RETROSPECT, 
(3Iarch,  ll»17.) 

This  is  the い v()  hundredth  number  of  this  little  】rmgazine. 
{The  SHslw-no-kenky ひ, the  Bible  Sliidies),  Forty  years  ago,  when 
I lirst  accepted  Cliristianitj^,  two  ideas  were  in  my  youthful 
mind.  One  was  :  evangelical  Christianity  without  foreign  help  ； 
and  the  other  was  :  Bible  studies  as  niy life-work.  By  God's 
mercy,  I  hiive  been  able  to  realize  to  some  extent  these  t、、'o 
ideas  of  my  youth.  I  gave  the  best  part  of  my  life  to  the  study 
and  teachins^  of  the  Bible,  and  I  have  not  received  a  cent  of 
help  fi'inn  rlinrehos  ami  missions  in  my  w  »»rk.     This  lias  been 
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も >^^^は其の短きカ;故に5：て吾人を し て 永 幻 こ 消え ざる 福祉 を 得べ く 準備 
せし むる ので ある. Aife の此 意義 を 解して 何人も ヨブに 傲 ひて 「« は 生 
れ ざり しもの を」 と 言 ひて 己 力; 生れし 日 を Efil はない ので ある- 

基督 敎の敵 
(大正 六 年 二月） 

»敎 の 敵 は佛敎 又は 儒敎 ではな L  、. 基督教の 敵 は 米 画人の 快樂 主義で 
ある. 英國 人の 商 賣±# である， 佛國 人の 無頓着 主義で ある， 獨 逸人の ト 
ライ チュ ケ 主義 又 ニイ チェ ±a であ る， 其 他 西洋に 起 り しすべ ての 憎む ベ 
き 且つ 恐るべき ±« であ ろ . 西洋 は 東洋に 敎を 輸入 し て其；^ I と 共に 其 
の最 も 破壊的の 敵 を 輸入 し it こ. 東洋に 西洋の 基督教 R 對 論に 較 ぶべ き 何物 
もない， »敎 の 宣教師 は 容易 く 偶像 敎を 征服 したりと 云 ひて 誇るべき で 
はない， 偶像教よ り も 遙に强 き ffi 督敎の 敵 は 彼等の 本國ょ り 彼等と 共に 来 
りて 彼等の 植えつ、 ある 信仰の 樹を根 こそげ 引拔 きつ k あるので ある. 茶 
督敎的 西洋 は其體 内に 惡 性の 識を藏 す 力': 故に 異教の 東洋 を 癒す こ と は 能 
な、 、. 玆に 於て か 東洋 は 西洋の 毒性 的 基督教 E 對 論に 打勝 つに 足る の 東洋 
自發の M 敎を耍 する ので ある. 


囘  顧 

(大正 六ギ 三月） 

あは 此 小なる 锥誌 ；： 聖書 之 研究』 の 第 貳百號 である. 今 を 去る 四十 年 前， 
余が 始めて 基督 敎を 信ぜし 時に， 余 は 余の 若き 心に ニ箇の 思想 を懷 いた， 
其 一は 外國 人の 援助 を藉る ことなく して 我國に 福音 的 »敎 を宣傳 する 事 
であった， 其 二 は 聖書の 研究 を 余の 生涯の « となす 事であった. 而 して 
神の 憐愍に 由 り て 余 は 余が 青年 時 ft に懷き し是 等の 思想 を 或る 程度まで 實 
現す る 事 力; 能た. 余 は 余の 生涯の j^i- も 善き 部分 を 聖書の 研究と 其の 瞎播の 
爲に與 へた， 余 は 又 余の 事業に 於て 敎會 又は 傳道會 社よ りー錢 たり と も 補 
助 を 受けなかった. 此« は 余の 獨 立の «で あった， 而 して 其 眞價の 如 
何に 係 は らず， 大な る 審判の 日 に 於て 或る 外國 宣教師 等が 日 本國に 於け る 
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my  independent  work  ；  and  whatever  be  its  true  worth,  it  will 
be  of  some  use  in  the  Great  Day  of  Judgment  to  silence  the 
boasting  of  some  missionaries  that  they  did  all  the  Christian 
Avorks  in  Japan.  God  is  saving  Japan  through  Japanese,  and 
this  little  magazine  I  believe,  has  been  a  part  of  that  glorious 
work. 

CONFUCIUS  AND  JESUS. 
(April,  1917.) 

To  a  .lapane.se  Baron  ，  who  was  visiting  Americiij  and  who 
in  addressing  tlio  Bethany  Sunday-School  in  Philadelphia,  said 
that  the  teachings  of  Confucius  and  Jesus  were  the  same,  and  that 
there  Avas  no  need  of  changing  his  faith,  John  Wanamaker, 
the  superintendent  of  the  school,  and  the  Baron's  host  at  the 
time,  answered  as  follows  :  "  There  is  this  vital  difference  between 
Confiickis  and  Jesus  Confucius  is  dead  and  buried,  and  he  will 
remain,  in  his  grave  until  Jesits  Christ  tells  htm  to  arise.  But  our 
Christ's  grave  is  emplv.  He  is  living.  He  is  here  in  this  room  to- 
day."  To  、vhicn  we  say  Amen，  and  wish  to  add  our  strong 
conviction,  that  in  this  case  the  American  was  right  and  the 
Japanese  was  mistaken. 
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基督 敎傳道 は て 彼等の 手に 由 り て 成れ り と 主張す る 時に， 其 高ぶ り の 言 
を沈默 せし むる ために 多少の 用を爲 すで あらう. 神 は 日本人 を て 日本 國 
を 救 ひ 給 ひつ、 ある， 而 して 余 は 信ず 余の 此事菜 は 此光榮 ある 聖 業の 一部 
分な りし こと を. 


孔子と イエス 

(大正 六 年 L'H  H  ) 
費府 11 行 『日^ 擧拉 タイ ムス』 の;! 3 事を譯 す。 
或る日 本の 男爵が 費 府の ベタニア 日曜 學 校に 於て 通譯を 介して 一言 陳 
ぶる 處 があった. 彼が 「孔子の 敎と イエスの 敎とは 同一で ある， 故に 余 は 
余の 信仰 を變 ずるの 必要 を 見ない」 と 言 ひし 時， 校長た るジョ ン ヮナメ 
一力— 君 は 来賓の 口よりか、 る 言を聽 いて 驚愕した. この 男爵 は數 月前敎 
育 制度 視察の 爲 めに 米 國を訪 ひた る 人で あ る- 

ヮナ メーカ —君 は 人 も 知 る 如 く 米國 屈指の « 家た る と共に 又 老練な る 
日曜 學校 指導者で ある. 彼 は 今 [^己の 學 校に 於て か k る 異教の 辯 護 論 i ピ接 
し 巳む を llf ず 起 ち て 其 刹那の 感想 を 吐露 し た. 彼 は先づ 孔子の 說 き た る 道 
德の 高き を 承認した る 後 語を續 けて 曰うた- 

孔子と イエスキリストと の 間に は こ の 根本的 相違が あ る， 孔子 は 死し 
て 葬られ 而 して イエスキリスト が 彼に 起 き よ と 吿げ給 ふ 迄 墓の 中に 橫 
たはって 居る ので ある， 然し キリストの 墓 は 空虚し く ある， 彼 は 生き 
て 居 給 ふので ある， 彼 は 今日 此處此 室に 居 給 ふので ある 
と. 而 して 其ボ ケ "' 卜 よ り 小さ き 聖書 を 取 出して ヮナ メーカ —君 は甚 深な 

る 感動 を Jii て 附言した， 曰く  「玆に イエスの 言 力； ある， 之 は 生ける 言で あ 
る， 我等 は 生ける 言を此 書の 中に 讀む 事が 出来る ので ある」 と- 

男爵 は 米國を 去る に 先 だち 紐 育に 於て 或る 宴席に 列した. 多數 の曰曜 
學校 指導者 も 出席して 居った. 滞米 中 何 を li- も 強く 感じた 乎との 問に 對し 
て 日本の 儒敎 信者た る 男爵 は 答へ て 曰うた， 「最も 深き 印象 を 受けた もの は 
費府 のべ タニア 日曜 學 校に 於け る 出来事で あ る， ヮナメ  —力 一 君 力; 熱心に 

キ リ フ、 トの辯 as を S して 小さ き聖： S を 取上げた 時に 余 は 彼が 生ける 主 を 慕 
ふの 餘 り 其 雙頰に 熱涙の 流れ 下 るを兑 た」 と. 

編者 曰 ふ. 此 場合に 於て 余輩 は 男爵に R 對し ヮナメ  —力 —君に 贊 成す 
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A  GREAT  CONFUCIANIST. 
(May,  11»17.) 

JiNSAi  Ito  was  a  Japanese  Confucianist  of  two  hundred  years 
ago.  He  lived  in  Kyoto,  and  never  moved  from  his  place,  but 
.students  flocked  to  him  from  all  parts  of  Japan  at  that  time 
(if  difficult  travelling.  He  called  no  man  his  master;  rejected 
all  oH'crs  ot*  rich  daimyos  to  be  made  their  tutor  ；  so  he  was  poor 
all  through  his  life.  AMthal h い was  genial,  mingled  with  the 
common  people  ；  ami  】iin ぽ If  a layman  and  commoner,  was  at 
the  same  time  the  nation's  tracher.  (ireat  Jinsai! 1 would 
rather  imiuit い him  tlmn  】iuiuln'<ls  ； iiul  thousands  of  modern 
Christian  teacluTs  wlio  aw  ctmslantly  moving  to  make  converts 
of  heathons,  and  that  by  the  expense  of  churches  and  societies 
])fttr<tnize(l l>y  wttrtliless  millioiinires! 


CHRISTIANITY  AND  WAU. (1) 
(June,  1*117.) 

Dr.  T.  Cliiilinors  ：  Th(、  mere  existence  of  the  prophesy, 
' They  .sliall  Icani  War  no  more  is  a  sentence  of  condemnation 
on  War." 

Sydney  Smith  :  "  (iod  is  forgotten  in  War  :  ovory  principle 
of  Cliristianity  is  trampled  upon." 

John  Wesley  :  "Shall  Christians  assist  the  r.inoe  of  HelL 
who  was  a  murderer  from  the  beginning,  by  tolliiip'  tlu、  world 
of  the  benoiit  or  the  need  of  War?'' 

Adaiu  Clark (、：  "  War  is  as  rontniry  to  tho  spirit  oi  Clnis- 
tianity  as  imu'(l(、 に 
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大儒 伊藤 仁齋 
(大正 六 年 五月） 

伊藤 仁齋は 余の 會 心の 儒者で ある， 彼 は 今より 二百 年 前の 人， 京都 堀川 
に 住し， 自 から 出る ことなくして 天下の 學徒を 自己の 膝下に 引附 けた， 曰 
く  「國 として 門人 あら ざろ なく， た 飛 驛佐渡 壹岐の 人來學 せざる のみ」 
と. 仁齋 は又燭 立の 人であった. 官に 仕へ ず， 諸侯の 招聘に 應せず '， 故 を 
もて 年 五十八の 頃 ま で 家 道 甚だ 薄 か り し と 云 ふ. 彼 は 又 自身が 商家の 子な 
り し 力' ま 口く 終生 平民 9 友で あ' - つた. 

代々 を經て 眺めし 人の 數に また 
我 を も ゆるせ 秋の 夜の 月 
此歌を 詠 ぜし彼 は 學位尊 稱に身 を 飾 り て 喜ぶ が 如き 人ではなかった. 而か 
も 彼は國 民の 大敎師 であった. 彼れ 以後の 儒者に して 直接 間接に 彼の 感化 
を 蒙らざる 者 は 無った. 日本 國が 彼に 負 ふ 所 は 多大で ある. 偉大なる 哉 (二 

齋. 余 は 彼に 學ん で， 卑き 富豪の 庇 保の 下に 存立す る 傳道會 社の 補助 
を 受けて 信徒の 製造に 奔走す る 現代 多數の *«敎 の 教師 等に 傚 は ざらん と 
欲す. 

基督 敎と 戰爭 （其 一） 
(大正 六 年 六月） 

ドクトル. チャル マ— ス 曰く  「彼等 は 再び 戰爭の 事 を學ば ざるべし と あ 

る 预言其 物 力'; 戰爭 非認の 宣告な り」 と- 
シドニー. ス ミス 曰く  「神 は 戰爭に 於て 忘却 せらる， 象 督敎の 凡の 敎義 

は蹂躐 せらる」 と. 

ジョン. ウェス レ- 曰く  「s« 者た る 者 は 世の 始ょ り 人 を 殺す 者な る 地 
獄の主 を W 助て 戰爭の 利益 又は 必耍 を唱 ふべ けんや」 と. 

アダム • クラーク 曰く  「戰爭 は 殺人罪 丈け それ 丈け »敎 の 精神と 相反 
す」 と. 

ロバ —ト. ホ―ル B く  「戰爭 は 道義の 一時的 廢 止に 外なら ず」 と. 

而 して 先お の 斯く唱 へしに 拘 はらず 戰爭は 基督 敎會に て贊戎 せられ， 
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Robert  Hall : " War  is  nothing  less  than  a  temporary  repeal 
of  th ひ principles  of  virtue." 

CHRISTIANITY  AND  WAR.  (II) 
(July,  】9]7.) 

Henry  Richard  :  "  I  will  venture  to  say  this,  that  if  all  the 
ministers  of  Christ's  Gospel  "were  with  one  voice,  constantly, 
courageously  J  earnestly,  t り pr(^ac]i  to  the  nations  the  Truce  of 
God,  and  were  t(»  douninre 入 Var，  not  merely  as  costly,  and  cruel, 
and  barbarous,  but  as  essentially,  and  eternally  unchristian, 
another  war  in  the  civilized  world  would  become  impossible." 

Duke  of  Wellington  (to  Lord  Shaftesbury)  :  "  War  is  a  most 
detestable  thing.  It  you  had  seen  one  day  of  War,  you  would 
pray  God  that  y* m iniiiht  never  see  another." 

EMERSON  ON  THE  BIBLE. 
(August,  1917.) 

Emerson  is  .still a inisurulei'stood  man  in  America.  Probability 
is  that  Aiiieric^an  churches  clas.<etl  him  with  Unitarians  and 
Pantheists,  because  they  could  not  understand  him.  What  he 
said  of  the  Bible  shows  his  £renuine  insitrht  into  its  divine  worth, 
bam  he  :  "  The  most  ori'ginal  book  in  the  world  is  the  Bible. 
It  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  the  highest  originality  must 
be  moral.  Shakespeare  presupposes  the  Bible  and  the  prophets  ； 
Isaiah  does  not  presuppose  Shakespeare  or  Homer.  The  Bible 
came  out  of  a  profounder  depth  of  thought  than  any  other 
book."  (The  quotations  sent  by  Bishop  ^1.  C.  Harris,  copied 
from  E)n('m)n\s  JoKrnals.) 

JOHANNINE  THOUGHTS  CONDENSED. 
(September,  1917.) 
Love  is  of  (lod  ；  God  is  love. 
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監督 は 軍旗 を 祝福し， 牧師と 傳道師 と は 「戰爭 の 必要」 を說 いて 得々 たり， 
戰爭 非認の 事に 於て は 今の 基督教 會は遙 に社會 主義者に 及ばず， 彼等 は斯 

く爲 して 「糧の 主 を # 助け」 つ V あるので ある. 


'  約 翰 思想の 精髓 

(大正 六 年 九月） 

若し 聖約 翰の 思想 を g めて 見たならば 左の 如くに 成る であらう , 
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Love  inanifested  in  good  works  is  righteousness  ；  its  opposite 
is  sin. 

Love  intellectually  vieAved  is  light  ；  its  opposite  is  darkness. 

Love  viewed  as  a  moral  quality  is  truth  (truthfulness)  ；  its 
opposite  is  falsehood  (lie). 

Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God's  love  ； lie  is  the  light  of  the  world  ； 
he  is  the  truth  itself. 

Christians  as  God's  children  must  love  ；  i.  o.  must  do  good 
、voi，ks，  must  shine,  and  must  be  always  and  forever  true. 

ABILITY  TO  LOVE. 
(October,  1917.) 

" Love  is  of  God  ；  and  every  one  that  loveth  is  begotten  of 
God;  and  knoweth  God."  A  great  and  wonderful  saying!  He 
that  loveth  is  of  God,  whether  he  bo  called  a  Unitarian,  a 
Rationalist,  a  Heretic ,  or  a  Heathen  ；  and  he  that  loveth  not  is 
NOT  of  God,  whether  he  be  called  a  Christian,  an  Orthodox,  a 
Keverend,  a  Missionary,  a  Theologian,  a  Presbyterian,  a  Meth- 
odist, a  Congregationalist,  or  an  Episcopalian.  Love  is  the  test 
of  life,  and  whatever  be  a  man's  confessions  and  professions,  he 
only  is  of  God  and  Truth  Avho  loves  unfeignedly  and  spontane- 
ously. Ability  to  love  is  the  greatest  attainment  of  life  ；  it  is  the 
unmistakable  sign  of  the  possession  of  eternal  life.  I  John, 
iv，  7. 


PRAYER  AND  FORGIVENESS. 

( November,  1917.) 

I  had  a  man  whom  I  hated.  I  desired  to  forgive  him,  but 
I  could  not  ；  and  I  was  unhappy.  Then  I  remembered  the 
Saviour's  words  :  Love  your  enemies  and  pray  for  them  that 
persecute  yon. 1 went  at  once  to  prayer,  and  prayed  that  God's 
richest  blessin ビ: s  might  rest  with  him  A\iu»in  I  calk、(l  my  ononiy. 
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愛 は 神より 出づ， 神 は 愛で ある. 

愛の 善行 と し て 現 はれた る 者 力; 義 である， 其 反對が 罪で あ る. 
愛を智 的に 觀た る 者が 光で あ る， 其 反 對が喑 であ る- 
愛を德 性と して 觀た る 者が 眞 であ る. 其 反對が P であ る- 
イエス は 神の愛 子で ある， 世の 光で ある， 彼 は眞實 である. 

基督 者 は 神の 子供で ある， 故に 愛すべき である， 卽ち， 善行 を爲 すべき 
である， 暗き 世に 在りて 揮くべき である， 常に 永久に 眞實 たるべき である. 
愛 は 約 翰 思想の 中心で ある， 律法の^で ある- 


愛し 得る の 能力 

(大 It 六 年 十月） 

「愛 は 神より 出づ， 凡そ 愛する 者 は 神に 由て 生れ- fl つ 神 を識る 也」 と あ 
る. 實に大 なる 驚くべき 言で ある. 「凡そ 愛する 者 は 神に 由て 生る」， 其 人 
のュニ テリ ヤンと 稱 はる、 乎， 又は 偏 理論 者， 又は 異端 論者， 又は 異教徒 
と稱 はる 、乎 は 問 ふ を 要せず， 凡そ 愛する 者 は 神に 由て 生れた ので ある， 

之に R して 愛せざる 者 は， 縱令其 人 は 基督 者， 又は！ &铳信 者， 又は 敎職， 又 

は 宣教師， 又は 神學 者， 又は 長老 Mm， 又は メソヂ スト^ 員， 又は 組 
合 14:^ 員， 又は 聖公會 員と 稱 はる、 とも， 凡そ 愛せざる 者 は 神に 由り て 生 
れ たので はない. 愛 は 人生の 試驗 石で ある， 人の 世に 對 して 告白し 又は 宣 
言す る 信仰 箇條は 何で あると も， 唯 偽らず して I 發 的に 愛する 人の みが 神 
と «@| とに 凼て 生れし 者で ある. 愛する ことの 可能る の は 人生 最大の 取得 
である， 是は永 » 得の 誤りな き證據 である （約 翰 第一 書 四 章 七 節). 

祈禱と 赦免 

(大正六^^十ー月） 

我に 我が 憎む 人が あった. 救 L 彼 を 愛せん と 欲して 愛する こ とが 出来な 
かった， 然れど 憎む は 我に 取り 甚だ 不快であった， 我 は 我が 心の 平 靜を得 
んが ために 彼 を 愛した く 思 ふた， 然れ ども 不可能った. 時に 我 眼 は 聖書の 

一節に 觸れ た， 曰く  「p$ の 敵 を 愛し やき を 詛ふ者 を 祝し 僧む 者 を 善視し 
虐遇 迫害る 者の 爲に 祈禱 るべ し」 と （馬 太 傳五章 四 四 節). 我 は 聖書の 此言 
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And  boliold,  a  great  change  came  over  me,  and  I  began  to  love 
him  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  And  I  became  happy  too, 
and  I  felt  largeness  and  freedom  such  as  I  never  lelt  before. 
Great  are  the  blessings  of  prayer.  By  it,  both  we  who  pray, 
and  they  for  whom  we  pray,  are  blessed  at  the  same  time.  We 
save  ourselves  by  praying  for  our  enemies. 


PROPHECY  OF  PEACE. 

(December,  1917.) 

Peace  on  eai'th,  and  good  will  among  men."  So  sang  angels 
when  the  Holy  Babe  was  born  in  Bethlehem.  But  peace  there 
is  not  now  in  the  world,  in  the  Christian  part  of  it,  twenty 
centuries  after  the  memorable  night.  But  peace  there  will  be, 
because  angels  announced  it,  and  God  promised  it  through  His 
prophets.  Peace  there  will  be  when  He  shall  appear  again,  and 
then  shall  be  fulfilled  the  sure  words  of  prophecy  "which  said : 
Behold,  thy  King  cometh  unto  thee  :  He  is  just,  and  having 
salvation  :  and  He  shall  speak  peace  unto  the  (European  and 
American)  heathen  ：  and  His  dominion  shall  be  from  sea  to  sea. 
So  we  rejoice,  though  the  darkness  covers  the  earth ,  and  grofs 
darkness  the  people. 

HAPPY  NEW  YEAR. 
(January,  1918.) 

Happy  New  Year!  But  、vhy  "  happy  "?  Not  because  another 
new  year  has  come,  but  because  the  day  it;  approaching,  even 
the  day  of  restitution  of  all  things.  Truly  happy  and  thankful, 
especially  this  year,  because  now  is  salvation  nearer  to  us  than 
when  wo  lirst  believed,  nnd  the  night  is  far  spent  and  the  pay 
is  at  liand,  as  witnessed し y  tlie  progress  of  the  world-war.  tlu ゝ 
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に循ひ 直に 跪いて 我が ft み 嫌 ふ 其 人の 爲に 祈禱 つた' 而 して 視ょ， 其 人 は 
我に 取り 愛すべき 者と なった. 我 は 彼のす ベての 缺 點を恕 した' 彼が 我に 
對 して 犯せし すべての 罪 を 忘れた. 我 は 心よ り 彼 を赦し 得て 大 なる 平和 は 
我 力 凌に 臨んだ. 誠に 敵を赦 すの 最も 善き 途は 彼の 爲に 祈る にある' 人 を 
憎む は 憎む 我 自身の 大 なる 不幸で ある， 愛に 優る の 幸福 はない. 我等 は 心 
に 一人の 敵 を だに 留め置くべき でない. 而 して 敵 を MM する の 方法 は 彼 を 
亡す に 非ず し て 彼の 爲に 祈禱に あ る. 祈禱を 以て 敵 を 友 と 化し て 彼 も 生き 
我 も 亦 生く るので ある. 


新年 を 祝す 

(大正 七 年 一月） 

玆に又 新年が 來た. 鶴 は 何を敎 ふる 乎。 其 事 はパゥ 口の 左の 言の 難 
なる を敎 ふる.  _ 

を 知る. 今 は 眠より 覺 むべき 時な り. そ は 初めて 信ぜし 時より 
も 今 は 我等の 救 近ければ 也. 夜旣に 更けて 日 近づけり. 故に 我等 喑黑 
の 行 を 去りて 光明の 甲 を 衣るべし. 
と ある 其 言で ある （羅馬 書 十三 章 十二， 十三 節). 信者 は 時 を 知る. かの 特 
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capture  of  Jerusalem,  and  other  ui:mistakable  signs  of  the  times. 
The  coming  of  the  Lo  d  is  no  met  a  pi  . or  ；  it  is  the  greatest 
] 丄、 toricai  event,  and  eveiy  new  year  is  (' happy  ，，  o  the  be- 
lievers, because  it  is  an  npp:  oach  to  that  dreadful  event, 
fraugnt  with  all  blessings. 


THREE  GREAT  MOMENTS. 

(February,  1918.) 

A  great  moment  in  my  life  was  when  I  found  myself,  or 
rather,  was  found  by  God, ― to  be  a  sinner.  For  years,  my 
supreme  effort  was  to  make  myself  pure  and  ho'y  b。fore  Him. 
Another  groat  moment  -was  when  I  found  my  righteousness,  not 
in  me,  but  in  Him  who  was  crucified  for  my  sins.  For  years, 
I  tried  to  realize  in  myself  and  others  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  Him  crucified.  A  thira,  nncl  perhaps  the  last  great  moment 
in  my  life  was  when  I  was  shown  that  my  salvation  is  rot  yet, 
and  that  when  Christ  shall  appear  again,  then,  and  not  till 
then,  shall  I  be  like  Him.  Conviction  of  sins,  salvation  by  faith, 
and  hope  of  His  coming, ― these  were  three  steps  by  which  my 
soul  was  lifted  to  the  joy  and  freedom  of  the  heavenly  vision. 


A  NARROW  CHRISTIANITY.       、- ^ 
(March,  1918.) 

The  Christ'an'ty  of  modern  Europe  nnd  America  is  narrow 
and  cramped,  because  it  is  concerned  entirely  with  this  world, 
and  takes  little  or  no  account  of  the  Groat  Beyond.  It  t^-'es  to 
build  its  philosophy  ("  thco  ogy  "  they  ca:l  it)  upou-llijG^^hiiigs 
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別の 時 を 知る. 世 力; 其 終結に 達して 主力'; 再び 顯 はれ 給 ふ 其 時 を 知る. 而し 
て 其 恐るべく して 又 祝すべき 時 は 年 一年と 近づきつ k あるので ある. 而し 
て 玆に又 新年 を迎 へて 其 時の 更に 近づきし を 知る ので ある. 新年 は舊 年の 
繰 返で はない， 新年 は 新 天地の 接近で ある. 其 到来の 豫吿 である- 故に 嚴 
肅 なるべき 時で ある. 眠より 覺め， 喑黑の 行 を 去りて 光明の 甲 を 衣， 以て 
新郎の 人來を 待つべき 時で あ. る. 世界 戰爭 酣 にして エルサレム は 選民の 
手に 渡らん としつ 乂 あり， 孰れ も 時の 休徵 にあらざる はなし 萬 物 ー變し 
て 我等 力； 錢に救 はるべき 時 は 近づきつ 、ある. 信者 は 其 意 を iii て 新年 を 
祝すべき である. 

信仰の 三大 時機 
(大正 七 年 二月） 

余の 生涯に 信仰の 三大 時機が あった. 其 第一 は 自己 を觀 せし 時で あつ 
た. 寧ろ 神に 皿せられ し 時であった. 自己 力； 罪人た る こと を 皿せられ 
し 時であった. 其の後 當 分の 間 余の 最上の 努力 は 自己 を して 神の 前に 淸且 
っ聖 なる 者たら しめん 爲に 向けられた. 其 第二 は 余が 余の 義を 皿せ し 時 
であった. 而 かも 余 自身に 於て にあらず 余の 罪の 爲に 十字架に 釘 けられ 給 
ひし 彼に 於て 之 を 皿せ し 時であった. 余 は 其の後 當 分の 間 イエス キ リ フ、 
卜 と 彼の 十字架の 福音 を 自他に 於て 實現 せんと 努めた. 其 第三に して 多分 
最後の 時機 は 余力; 余の 救扬は 未だ 完成せられ たるに 非ず， キ リ フ、 ト 再び顯 
はれ 給 はん 時に， 其 時に 至て 始めて， 余 は 彼に 肖た る 者と 成る 事 を 示され 
し 時であった. 罪の 自覺， 信仰に ft て 救 はる k 事， キリスト 再臨の 希望… 

•••jy 上 は 余の 靈 魂が 天國瞻 望の 歡 喜と 自由と に 達す f までの 三大 階段で あ 
つた. 

狹き 基督 敎 
(大正 七 年 三月） 

近 ft の 歐洲拉 に 米 画に 於て 行 はる k 基督 敎は 狭く して 狭々 困 敷 ある. 其 
理由 は其關 はる 所 全然 此 世に 限られて 大 なる 未来に 注意 を拂 ふこ と 甚だ 敏 
いからで ある. 彼等 は 地の 事物 を 基礎と して 其 祌學を 築かん と 欲し， 天の 
事 は 祌祕 的な り 信 親す るに 足らずと 稱 して 措て 之 を 間 はない. 然れど も 新 
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and  experiences  of  earth ；  excluding  heaven  as  mystical  and  un- 
certain. Not  so  the  Christianity  of  the  New  Testament.  Its 
chief  concern  is  with  heaven,  not  with  earth  ；  with  the  future, 
not  with  the  present.  It  says  clearly  and  definitely  that  the 
things  that  are  seen  are  temporal,  but  the  things  that  are  not 
seen  are  eternal.  The  Christianity  of  Christ  and  His  apostles  is 
entirely  different  in  tone  and  genius  from  that  of  modern  Europe 
and  America  ；  and  we  of  Asia,  the  home  of  the  true  original 
Christianity,  will  resolutely  look  away  from  its  narrow  moaified 
form,  and  seek  the  original  which  is  broad  and  roomy  as  the 
azure  sky  above  our  heads. 

A  STRANGE  FACT. 
(May,  1918.) 

It  is  a  strange  fact  that  we  who  have  never  been  in  favour ス vith 
missionaries,  and  have  not  received  a  sen  of  help  from  them  and 
their  churches  in  our  Christian  work  of  many  years,  now  stand 
for  plain,  simple  Biblical  Christianity^  while  those  who  attack 
and  mock  us  as  superstitious,  unscientific  and  unreasonable  are 
those  who  were  taught  and  brought  up  by  missionaries,  and  are 
now  honoured  among  them  as  true  teachers  of  Israel. A  strange 
fact,  but  not  inexplicable,  we  believe!  It  was  unto  babes  that 
the  primitive  faith  was  first  revealed,  and  not  unto  the  wise  and 
understanding  ；  and  if  it  was  so  in  days  of  old,  why  not  now  in 
these  latter  days?  "  Yes，  Father,  for  so  it  was  well-pleasing" 
in  Thy  sight." 

BELIEF. 

(June,  1918.) 

Belief  is  not  an  intellectual  act.  It  is  not  a  result  of  careful 
investigations.  Belief  is  an  apprehension  of  truth  with  our  wliole 
being.    Belief  is  therefore  instantaneous.   Psychologically,  it  is  aii 
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約 聖書の 基督 敎は 全然 之と 異る. 其の 主に 關は る 所 は 天であって 地で はな 
い， 来世であって 現世で はない. 新約聖書 は 明白に 確然と して 云 ふ 「夫れ 
見 ゆる 听の者 は 暫時 的に して 見えざる 所の 者 は 永ク、 的な り」 と. キリスト 
と 其 使徒 等の »«敎 は 近 fti^ 米 人の それと 全,^ 調子と 精神 を 異にする. 
而 して 我等 眞簡の 的 基督 敎の 本源 地た る 亞細亞 に 起 り し 信者 等 は 意 
決レて 此の 狭き 態 的 基督 敎ょ り 面 を 反け て， 我等の 頭上に 高く 擴 がる 碧 
き 空の 如く に廣々 とした る^の »«敎 を 探 るで あらう. 


奇異 な る事實 
(大正 七 年 五月） 

玆に 奇異なる 事實が ある. 余輩の 如く 常に 宣敎師 に 嫌 はれ， 長年 月に 涉 

る 余輩の 傳 道に 於て 曾て ー錢 たり と も 彼等 竝に 彼等の よ り 援助 を 受け 

し 事な き 者が- 純なる 聖書 的 基督 敎を 高唱 する に對 し， 迷妄な り 非 科 
學 的な り 不合理 a^. な り と 叫びて 余輩 を 攻撃し 又 誹謗す る 人々 の 宣教師に 由 
て敎 へられ 且つ 育てられ 而 して 今 猶ほ 1^：^ の 信頼すべき 敎師 として 彼等の 
間に 崇めら る & 者なる 事， 此は 誠に 奇異なる 事で ある. 然し 乍ら 奇異なる 
事で あるが 解し 難き 事で はない. 始めて 福音の 世に 唱 へらる、 や 之 を 示さ 
れし者 は 所謂 赤子であって 智者 達者で はな 力。 た. 而 して 若し 疇 黄 さ う で 
あったならば 況して 末の世な る 今. 曰 に 於て を やで あ る. 誠に 主の 宣 たま ひ 
し 力； 如く  「父よ 然り此 くの 如き は 聖旨に 適へ るな り」 である （馬 太傳 十一 
章廿 五， 廿六 節). 


信 仰と は 何 ど 
(大正 七 年 六月） 

信仰 は理智 的行爲 では な、 、- 信仰 は 注意 深き 研究の 結果で は な、 '- 信仰 
は 吾人の 生命の^) を 以てする Ma の ^ 琴で ある. 故に 信仰 は 瞬間 的に 起 
る 者で あ る. 心理 學 的に 之 を 言 ふなら ば 信仰 は 男女 間に 起 る戀 愛に 等しき 
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act  akin  to  a  man's  falling  in  love  with  a  woman.  He  sees  and 
believes.  God  speaketh,  and  a  man  believes  in  His  ■words.  God 
calleth,  and  a  man  responds  by  saying :  "  Here  I  am  ；  send 
me."  We  cannot  with  all  our  arguments  make  a  man  a  believer. 
All  we  can  do  is  to  confirm  the  beliefs  of  a  believer.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  be  convinced  by  ar^iments  in  order  to  believe.  We 
can  believe  against  belief  as  we  hope  against  hope.  Beliei  is 
meet  reasoning  ；  it  is  a  man's  falling  in  love  with  God  and  His 
truth. 

WANTED  :  PREACHERS. 
(July,  191S.) 

The  Gospel  is  chiefly  and  essentially  preaching  :  preaching  the 
pure  word  of  God  :  preaching  Christ  and  Him  crucified.  The 
Gospel  is  NOT  education  :  it  is  xot  social  reform :  it  is  kot 
participation  in  politics  and  diplomacy.  And  the  modern  Chris- 
tian mission,  departing  from  the  old  Apostolic  way,  is  depriving 
itself  of  "efficiency  ，，  they  so  much  seek  after.  The  word  of  God 
is  a  power :  the  greatest  uplifting,  purifying  and  enlightening 
power  there  is  under  heaven.  And  there  is  a  famine  in  the 
land,  not  a  famine  of  bread,  nor  a  famine  of  knowledge,  but  of 
li い arinir  the  word  of  God  :  and  should  Ave  not  pray  that  God 
send  us  more  preachers  of  His  、voi'(I，  and  less  philanthropists 
who  after  all  but  "  serve  tables"? 


POWER  OF  PRAYER. 
(August,  1918.) 

David  C.  Bell,  an  American  merchant,  and  my  life-long  friend, 
has  prayed  every  day  for  more  than  thirty  years  that  I  niijrht 
believe  in  the  Second  Coming  of  Christ.    And  now  that  his 
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Kjf^ である. 人 は 見て 直に 信ずる ので ある. 神 語り 給 ひて 人 は 直に 彼の 
聖語を 信ずる ので ある. 神 召き 給 ひて 人 は 直に 彼の 聖 召に 應 じて 言 ふので 
ある 「我れ 此' に 在り 我 を 遣り 給へ」 と. 吾人 は 吾人の 有する すべての 議論 
を 用 ゐて 一人の 人 を 設^して 彼 を 信者と 爲すこ と は 出来ない ■ 吾人の 爲し 
得る 事 は 信者の 信仰 を 堅う する に 止ま る. 信ぜん が爲に 吾人 は 議論 を ムズて 
設 ijg せら る 、 に 及ばな \<  、• 吾人 は 希望に 反して 望む が 如 く に 信仰に 反して 
信ずる 事が 出来る （羅馬 書 四 章 十八 節ト 信仰 は樂 しき 美 は し き論證 であ る- 

信仰 は 神と 彼の Ma とに if して 戀 愛に 陷るこ とで ある- 


福音 士の耍 求 

(大正 七 年 七;!） 

福音 は 元来 傳道 である. 混合な き 神の 言 を宣傳 ふること である. キリス 
ト と 彼の 十 鸦ミ- に 釘け られ しこ と を宣傳 七:!) こ と であ る. 福音 は 敎W« 
でない. 社 會« でない. 政治 や 外交に 携 はる ことで ない. 而 して 近代の 
» 敎傳道 は&徒 等の 取り し 途を船 L て 事業 を擧 げんと 欲して 反って 之 を 
擧げ 得ない ので ある. 神の 育が 大 なる 能力で ある. 人 を 高く し 潔くし 智慧 
を與 ふるの 能力に して 之に 優る 者 全世界に あるな し 4^ 饑 謹の 此國に 臨 
める あり. そ は 食物の 饑謹 にあらず. 智識の 饑謹 にきらず， 神の 言 を聽く 
の饑 謹で ある （亞 士齊八 章 十一， 十二 節參考 ). 然 らば 祈り 求めん かな 
許 多の 福音の 宣傳 者の 遣られん こと を. 力め 慈善家と 稱し肉 體の必 耍を充 
たす 者の 如き は 神の 言の 饑 謹に 苦しむ 此國 今日の 民の 要求す る 所の 者で な 
い. 「十二 人の 者 弟子 等 を 召集め て 曰 ひける は 我等 神の 言 を 棄て飮 食の 事 
に 仕 ふる は 意に 適 はず」 と （使徒 行傳六 $11 節). 慈善家 他な し， 飮 食の 事 
に 仕 ふる 者で ある. 


祈禱 の效驗 
(大正 七 年 八月 ） 

米國の 商人に して 余の 終生の 友人なる ダビ ッ ド • シ 一' ベル 氏 は 余が キ 
リ ス ト の 再臨 を 信ぜん が 爲にー 日 も 缺 かす こ と な く 毛 十 年 ム^1 上 祈 り 繼 けた 
と 云 ふ. 而 して 4^ 彼の麵 力; 聽カ 4L 神 力; 余の 靈眼を 開き 給 ひて 余 は 再臨 
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prayers  were  answered,  and  God  opened  my  eyes,  and  I  came 
to  believe  in  the  Lord's  Return,  and  all  things  became  new  to 
me,  I  cannot  but  believe  in  mighty  power  of  prayer.  No  amount 
of  theological  arguments  would  have  sufficed  to  convince  me  of 
the  truth  of  this  central  Christian  doctrine  ；  and  what  arguments 
failed  to  do,  God's  Spirit  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  one  of 
His  saints  accomplished  in  full.  Wonderful  are  powers  of 
prayers  of  faith  ！  This  is  my  answer  to  those  who  persistently 
ask  me  how  I  came  to  believe  in  the  Second  Coming  of  Christ. 


A  CONGREGATIONAL  VIEW. 

(September,  1918.) 

The  Rev.  Danjo  Ebina,  the  leader  of  Congregational  churches 
in  Japan,  characterizes  belief  in  the  Second  Coming  of  Christ  as 
" destructive  to  national  existence,  unreasonable,  unscientific, 
unbiblical  and  unchristian."  But，  strange  to  say,  Oliver  Crom- 
well, to  whom  England  owes  its  very  existence,  was  a  firm 
believer  in  this  doctrine,  as  were  also  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and 
Michael  Faraday,  the  former,  the  father  of  modern  physics,  the 
latter,  tliat  of  modern  chemistry.  And  as  for  Biblical  scholars 
of  the  foremost  rank  who  upheld  iincl  taught  this  doctrine,  they 
are  too  many  to  be  mentioned.  Certainly ,  Mr.  Ebina's  bold 
arraignment  of  this  doctrine  "will  be  received  with  astonishznent 
by  the  Christian  world  at  large. 


PERSONAL  VISIBLE  COMING. 
(October,  1918.) 

The  Baron  Ichizaemox  Morimuka,  an  octogenarian  convert 
to  Christianity,  is  a  man  of  keen  common  sense,  as  successful 
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を 信ず る を 得て 萬 物 余に 取 りて 盡く 新ら しく 成る に 至 り て 余 は fiW の 偉大 
な る 效カを 信ぜざる を 得ない ので ある. 祌學 者の 提 L ヰす る 如何な る 議論 も 
余 を して 基督 敎の此 中心的 敎義の m に關 して 確信 を 起 さしむ るに 足ら な 

かった であらう . 而 かも 議論の 爲寸 はざる 事 を その 聖者の 一人の fr 禱に 
應 へて 祌の靈 は 成就げ 給 ふたので ある. 驚くべき は 信仰の 祈禱の 能力で あ 
る. 上 は 余に 如何にして 余はキ リ フ、 トの 再臨 を 信ずる に 至り し 乎と 問 ふ 
者に 對 し て 余の 與ふ る 答で ある. 

因に 云 ふ, D.  C  • ベル 氏 は 元 ミ ^"、 ソ タ洲 ミ ネァポ リ スの 市民に して 今 は 

隱退 して 太平洋 岸 某所に 在リ ， 『聖書 之 研究』 の 今日 あ る は 彼に 負 ふ 所 甚だ 
多し， 而 かも 彼 は 余輩 を 助く るに 此 世の 物 を 以てせず して 信仰の 祈 禱を以 
てせ り， 是れ 余輩が 特に 彼に 感謝して 止ま ざる 所で ある. 

組合 敎會の 再臨 觀 

(大正 七 年 九月） 

海老 名 彈正君 は 日 本に 於け る 組合 敎會の 指導者で あ る. 君が 基督 再臨の 
信仰 を 批判す るの 言に 曰く， 是 れ亡國 的， 非合理的， 非 手 4^ 的. 非 聖書 的， 

非 M 敎的 教義な り と. 然るに 不思議な ことに は 英國を 其 亡國の 悲運よ り 
救 ひし オリバー' クロム ゥェ ルは此 敎義の 固 き 信者であった. 又 近世 理學 
の 始祖と 稱 せらる & アイザ リ ク' ニュー トンと 近世 ィ の それと 稱 せらる 
る マイケル. フ， 、ラデーと は 同じく 基督 再臨の 熱き 信者であった. 而 して 
第一流の 聖 »^ 者に して 此敎義 を 維持し 之 を 世に 傳 へし 者 は 擧げて 之を數 
ふべ からず である. 實に 海老 名君の 此 信仰に る 此大瞻 なる 非難の 言 は 
の 念 を て 基督» 界^に 受け らる k であらう. 
H に 曰 ふ， 基督 再臨の 信仰 を 評して 亡國 的な り と 言 ふ 者 は 海老 名君 一人に 
限らない， シカゴ 大學神 學敎授 ケース 氏の 如き は 米國に 於け る 再臨 運動 を 

以て 獨逸 政府の 使 蝶に 出で しもの な リ との 暴言 を 吐いて 居る ！！ 

具體的 再臨 

(大正 七 年 十月） 

.P 爵森村 市 左 衞門氏 は 齢 八十 歳に 垂 と し 七 S« 敎を信 じ た る 人で あ る. 
凡の 成功せ る «|| 家の 常と して 氏 も 亦 常識に 富める 人で ある. 人 あり 曾て 
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business  men  always  are.  Recently,  when  asked  by  somebody 
whether  he  believed  in  the  Second  Coming  of  Christ,  he  ansAverecl: 
" Certainly  I  do  ；  if  He  doth  not  come,  we  will  go  to  Him  and 
ask  Him  to  come."  When  asked  further  whether  he  believed 
in  Christ's  coming  again  in  flesh,  he  answered  :  "  So  much  the 
better  if  He  cometh  in  flesh."  The  personal,  visible  coming  of 
the  Saviour  is  the  desire  of  all  unsophisticated  Christians. 
Modern  men  may  call  it  a  gross  superstition  ；  but  heart  craves 
it,  and  yearns  after  it,  and  waits  patiently  for  it. 


BOOK,:OF  COMINGS. 

(November,  1918.) 

The  Bible  is  a  book  of  God's  promises  concerning  His  comings. 
In  the  Old  Testament,  He  promised  through  His  prophets  that 
He  would  come  among  men  and  save  them.  And  He  did  come 
in  His  Son  ；  but  men  rejected  Him  and  crucified  Him.  Then 
God  in  His  infinite  patience  promised  in  the  New  Testament 
through  His  apostles  and  evangelists  that  He  would  come  again. 
And  so  the  promise  stands  now.  And  as  sure  as  He  did  come 
the  first  time,  He  will  come  the  second  time.  His  first  coming 
was  a  surety  for  His  second  coming  ；  and  as  the  prophecies 
concerning  the  first  coming  were  all  and  literally  fulfilled^  so 
those  concerning  the  second  will  be  likewise  fulfilled. 


CHRISTMAS  1918. 
(reiember,  1918.) 
Peace  on  earth  ，，  ；  yes,  but  not  now.    Peace  there  is  not  yet 
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氏に 氏はキ リ ス トの 再臨 を 信ず, る 耶と間 ひしに 氏 は 答へ; P 曰うた 「余 はた 
し) W こ 之 を 信ず， キリスト 若し 臨り 給 はずば 我等 は 彼の 許に 到 り て 彼の 臨 
り 給 はんこと を 祈 求むべき なり」 と. 更らに 氏 は キリストが 肉體を 以て 再 

び 来り 給 ふと 信ずる 耶と間 ひしに， 氏 は 答へ て 言 ふた 「キリスト 若し 肉 it 
を JiK 臨り 給 は k 、更ら に 宜し」 と. キリストが 御自身 我等の 眼に 見 ゆる 身 
體を て 臨り 給 はんこ と は 凡て 單 純に 彼 を 信ずる 者の 耍求 する 所で ある. 
現代人 或 ひ は 之 を 犬なる 迷妄と 稱 せん. 然れ ども 心情 有りの ま ^ の 信者 は 
之 を 欲求し， 之を渴 望し， 忍耐 を jil て 之 を 期待す るので ある- 

視ょ彼 は 雲に 乘 りて 来る， 衆の 目 彼 を 見ん， 彼 を 刺した る 者 も 亦 之 を 

見るべし 錄一 章 七 節). 


來 臨の 書 
(大正 七 年 十一月） 

らいりん 

聖書 は 神の 来臨に 關 する 其の 約束の 書で ある. 舊約 聖書に 於て は 神 は 其 
の 預言者 を 以て 彼が 人間の 中に 臨 り て 彼等 を 救 ひ 給 はん 事 を 約束し 給 ふた. 
而 して 彼 は 終に 其の 子に 由 り て 臨り 給 ふた. 然るに 人間 は 彼 を 斥け 之 を 十 
字 架に 釘け た. 然るに 神 は 怒 り 給 はず 其の 無限の 忍耐 を 以て 新約聖書に 於 
て 其の 使徒 福音 師等を 以て 「我れ 再び 臨らん」 と 約束し 給 ふた. 而 して 其 
の 約束 は 今蹌ほ 約束と して 存す るので ある. 而 して 彼 力； 其の 約束に 違 はず 
して 初めに 臨 り 給 ひしが 如 く に 彼 は 必ず 再び 臨 り 給 ふので あ る. 彼の 初 臨 
は 彼の 再臨の 確證 である. 初 臨に 關 する 預言が 盡 く 文字 通 り に實 現せし が 
如く に 再臨に 關 する 預言 も 亦 同じ やうに 實 現す るので ある. 

汝强 く萆を 揚げ ュダ の邑々 に 告げて 言へ 「汝 等の 祌 臨り 給 ふ」 と. 視ょ主 

エホバ 能力 を もちて 來り給 はん. その 臂は 統治め 給 はん. 賞 賜 は 其の 手に 

はちら き あ S ひ 

あり. 勞 力の 値 は その 前に あり （ィ ザャ書 四十 章 九， 十 節）. 


一九 一八 年の ク リス マス 

(大正 七 年 十二月） 

「地に は 平和」 と 云 ふ. 然り， 然れ ども 今 は 無い. 平和 は 未だ 地に は 無い, 
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on  earth  ；  what  there  is  is  not  peace,  but  cessation  of  war,  and 
that  from  exhaustion.  Peace  is  the  fruit  of  free  active  love, 
and  peace  there  is  only  when  Love  Himself  cometh  to  earth  to 
reign.  To  Christians  who  love  His  appearing,  Christmas  is  not 
retrospect,  but  prospect  ；  not  memorial,  but  hope.  Peace  has 
not  come  already,  but  il  is  coming  ；  and  a  semblance  of  peace 
which  inankind  has  bought  at  enormous  cost  to  itself,  is  a 
promise,  faint  though  it  be，  of  the  true  everlasting  peace  which 
is  coming  with  the  coming  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  Maran  atha 
is  our  cry,  now  as  always, ― till  He  cometh. 

GENESIS  1 : 1 

(January,  1919.) 

"In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth." 
The  universe  had  a  beginning,  it  will  have  an  end  ；  it,  after  all, 
is  a  time-phenomenon.  God  created  the  universe  ；  it  did  not 
evolve  itself.  God  created  it  ；  it  was  not  a  haphazard  work  ； 
creation  is  a  supreme  effort  with  a  definite  end  in  view.  God 
created  the  universe  ；  therefore,  it  will  not  end  in  failure.  The 
heaven  is  a  perfect  machinery  ；  so  will  the  earth  be  the  home 
of  the  righteous  and  true.  The  meek  shall  possess  the  earth  ； 
not  the  strong  and  clever,  as  they  do  now.  God's  creation  must 
end  in  perfection,  in  "  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth,  wherein 
dwelleth  righteousness."  In  the  very  first  verse  of  the  Bible 
are  contained  all  its  promises,  and  all  the  hopes  of  mankind, 

THE  AIM  OF  THE  SECOND  COMING. 

(February,  1919.) 

The  aim  of  His  Second  Coining  cannot  be  different  from  that 
of  His  First  Coming.  As  in  His  First  Coming,  He  came  not  to 
judge  the  world,  but  to  save  it,  so  it  cannot  be  otherwise  in  His 
Second  Coining.    "  As  in  Adam  all  die,  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be 
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有る もの は 平和で は 無い， 疲弊の 結:^ む を 得ず して 来り し 戰爭の 終熄で 
ある. 眞 個の ¥fg は自發 的に して 活動的なる 愛の 結果で ある- 故に 愛の神 
彼れ 御自身 力'; 統治 めん 力; 爲に 地に 臨 り 給 ふ 時に 於ての み 初めて 有る も ので 
ある. 故に 彼の 顯 はる 、事 を 愛する 基督 者に 取りて は聖誕 節は囘 顧で はな 
い- 待望で ある. 紀念 ではない， 希望で ある. 平和 は旣に 来たので はない， 
今 来つ 、あるので ある. 今や 人類 力; 莫 本の 代 伊を拂 ひて 贏ち 得し 平和と 稱 
する 者 は 平和の 眞似 事で ある. 平和の 君主の 臨り 給 ふと 同時に 來 らんと し 
つ、 あ る 所の 眞個 永久の 平和の 微弱な る豫 兆に 過ぎな t '. マラン ァタ （主 
臨らん） と 我等 は 今 鐘 ほ 叫ぶ. 而 し て 我等 は 彼れ 臨 り 給 ふ 時 ま で此 叫び を 
續 ける （哥林 多 十六 章廿ニ 節). 

創世記 一章 一節 
(大正 八 年 一月） 

「赚に 神 Xii を 創造り 給へ り」 と 云 ふ. 宇宙に 就が あった， 之に 終末 
がなくて はならぬ. If 力; 宇宙 を 造り 給 ふたので ある. 宇宙 は 其れ 自身で 進 
化して 成った もので はない. 神 は 宇宙 を 造 り 給 ふたので あ る- 是は 偶然に 
して 成った も ので はな L 、- 造化 は 或る 的確な る 目的 を 以て 爲 された る 最大 
努力の « である. 神 力; 宇宙 を 造り 給 ふたので ある. 故に 其れ 力; 失敗に 終 
りゃう 害がない. ^は^なる 機械で ある. 其 如く 地球 も亦義 者と 眞人 
の 住所と ならねば ならぬ. 柔和なる 者が 地を嗣 ぐで あらう. 强 者と 智者と 
は 今日 彼等 力; 爲す 力; 如く に 永遠に 之 を 占領せ ぬで あらう • 神が 造り 給 ひし 
も の は 錢に達 し なければ な らぬ. 新しき 天と 新しき 地と が 現 はれて 義が 
其 内に 行 はるる に 至らねば ならぬ. 聖書の 劈頭 第一の 語に 其す ベての 約束 
と 人類の すべての 希望と 力； 包まれて ある. 

-  再臨の 目的 

(大正 八 年 二月） 

キ リ ス ト 9 臨の 目的 は 初 臨の それと 異なる 所 はない- 彼れ 初めて 臨り 給 
ひしゃ 世 を 審判かん 爲 にあらず して 之 を 救 はん 爲 であった. 彼れ 再び 臨り 
給 ふ 時， 亦 同じで あるに 相違ない. 「アダムに 在りて すべての 人の 死る 如く 

にキ リス トに 在りて すべての 人 は 生くべし」 と ある （コ リン 'rftj^ 十五 章 
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made  alive."  But  each  in  his  own  order  :  the  Christian  to  his 
resurrection-life  ；  the  Jew  to  his  Messianic  blessings  ；  and  the 
Gentile  to  the  brightness  of  His  glory.  And  all  will  be  saved 
that  urod  may  be  all  in  all.  Judgement  necessarily  accompanies 
salvation  ；  but  judgement  is  an  accompaniment,  and  not  the 
aim.  The  Second  Coming  of  Christ  is  a  cosmic  affair  ；  all  are 
interested  in  it,  and  all  will  be  blessed  by  it. 

PREMILLENNIALISM  IN  JAPAN. 
(March,  1919.) 

Since  we  declared  our  belief  in  the  Second  Coming  of  Christ 
a  year  ago,  we  have  been  attacked  and  adversely  criticized  by 
the  following  recognized  leaders  of  Christian  thought  in  Japan, 
viz  :  Rev.  Danjo  Ebina  ( Congregation alist ) ,  Prof.  Dr.  T.  Sugi- 
ura  (Episcopalian),  Rev.  K.  Shiraishi  (Methodist),  Prof.  E.  H. 
Zaugg  (Dutch  Reformed),  Rev.  T.  Tominaga  (Presbyterian),  Dr. 
Clay  Macauley,  Prof.  Ryo  Minami  and  Rev.  S,  Uchigasaki 
(Unitarians)  and  several  others  ；  while  only  one  scholar  of 
eminence,  Mr.  Y.  Sakon  (Methodist),  declared  himself  as  of  the 
same  belief  as  ourselves.  We  are  quite  sure  that  this  belief  is 
very  unpopular  among  the  leaders  of  Japanese  churches.  But 
strange  to  say,  a large  number  of  lay-Christians  are  its  earnest 
adherents,  and  a  good  number  of  secular  papers  take  reverential 
attitude  towards  it.  As  far  as  church-authorities  in  the  country 
go,  the  beliei ュ s  condemned  as  "'  unreasonable,  unnecessary,  and 
injurious."  And  we  are  those  who  are  so  condemned.  Thank 
God! 

MY  RELIGION. 

(April,  1919.) 

I  do  not  work  ；  I  believe.    I  do  not  pray  ；  I  believe.    I  do 
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二十 二 節改譯 )• 然れど 各人 其 次序に 順 ふ. 基督 者 は その 復活 的 生命に 人 
り， 適 太 人 は その メシャ 的 恩 惠に與 り， 異邦人 は 主の 榮 光の 輝に 浴 さしめ 
らる. 萬 人の 救 はる V は 神 力； 萬 人の 中に ありて 萬 事た らんが 爲 である. 審 
判 は 必ず 救に 伴 ふ. 然れ ど 審判 は救濟 の附隨 物であって 其の 目 的で は な \<  、- 
キリストの 再臨 は 宇宙 的 事件で ある. 故にす ベての 人 は 之に 關聯 し， すべ 
ての 人 は 之に 由て 惠ま る. 

mm 基督 1? 臨を單 に敎會 問題と なして 基督 信者に のみ 係 はる 者と 見る 
は大な る 誤 霞で あ る . 基督 再臨 は 宇宙 問題で あ リ ， 人類 問題で あ り . 世界 
問題で あ る . 故に 萬 人に 訴 へて 其 注意 を 喚起す ベ き 問題で ある. 


余の 宗敎 

(大正 八 年 四 

-余は 働かない， 唯 信ずる. 余 は 祈らない， 唯 信ずる. 余 は 自己 を 潔 めん 
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not  sanctify  myself  ；  I  believe.    I  do  not  prepare  myself  for 

heaven  ；  I  believe.  Faith,  which  is  believing  in  God's  mercies 
and  in  the  sacrificial  death  of  His  Son, ~ jmth  makes  me  work, 
faith  makes  me  pray,  faith  sanctities  me,  faith  prepares  me  for 
heaven.  My  religion  is  all  faith.  There  is  no  effort  in  it  except 
it  be  an  effort  to  believe.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  my  wisdom 
from  God,  and  rignteousness  and  sanctification  and  redemption. 
He  is  my  all.  Indeed,  for  me  to  live  is  Christ.  I  by  my  faith 
let  Him  live  and  work  in  me,  and  myself  become  a  believing 
automaton,  a  fit  instrument  of  rignteousness  in  His  hand.  All 
is  so  simple  and  so  good.    I  Cor.  i :  30. 


GOD'S  LOVE. 
(May,  1919.) 

" Herein  is  Love,"  said  St.  Jonn,  "  not  that  we  loved  God,  but 
that  God  loved  us,  and  sent  His  Son  as  a  propitiation  for 
our  sins."  It  is  not  wonderful  that  we  】ove  God,  because 
He  is  lovable,  but  it  is  -wonderful  that  God  loves  us  who  are 
unlovable.  The  lovable  loving  the  unlovable,  and  sending 
His  Son,  His  only  Begotten,  that  we  inight  live  through  Him, 
― that  is  Love，  God's  Love.  Men  never  love  in  this  fashion. 
Certainly  it  is  a  new  commandment  to  love  one  another,  i.  e. 
to  love  as  God  loves  us.  Love  as  taught  and  manifested  by 
Jesus  Christ  is  not  passion,  but  free  action  of  good  v>'i\h  God 
loves  us,  poor,  miserable,  lost  sinners,  out  of  His  sheer  beneficent 
will. I  John  iv. 10. 


GLORIOUS  DAYS. 
(June,  1919.) 

The  timet;  are  hard,  the  days  are  dark,  the  churches  are  cor- 
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としない， 唯 信ずる. 余は自 から 天國に 人らん と 欲して 準備 を爲 さない， 
唯 信ずる. 神の 慈愛と 其聖 子の ft 嬉の死 を 信ずる 信仰 …… 其 信仰 は 余 を し 
て 働かし め， 祈らし め， 身 を 潔め しめ， 天國に 入る の 準備 を爲 さしめ る- 
余の 宗敎 の^ 力; 信仰で ある. 其內に 努力 はない， 若し 有る とすれば 信ず 
るの 努力が あるの みで ある. 主 イエス キ リ フ、 トは祌 よ り 来る 我が 智慧 また 
義 また 聖 また 贖で ある. 彼 は 余の 萬 事で ある. 實に 余に 取りて は 生る はキ 
リス ト である. 余 は 余の 信仰 を 以て 彼 をして 余の 衷 にあり て 生き 耳つ 働か 
しめ， 余 自身 は 信仰的 自顏 とな り て 彼の 手に 在 り て 義を行 ふの 宜き 器と 
なりて 働く. 斯く て 萬 事 は 甚だ 簡單 であって 且つ 甚だ 善 く あ る （哥林 多 前 
書一 章卅 節). 

最早 街 L 生け る に 非ず， キリスト 我に 在 り て 生け る な り ， 今 救 L 肉證 
に 在りて 生ける は 我 を 愛して 我 力; 爲に己 を捨し 者， 卽ち种 の 子 を 信ずる 
に 由り て 生けるな り （加 拉太書 ニ章廿 節). • 

神の愛 
(大正 八 年 五月 、 

使徒ョハネは言ふた_「|^等|$'を愛サり と云ふ事に非ず， 神， 我等 を 愛し 
我等の 罪の 爲に其 子 を 遣して 挽囘 の^とな せり と 云 ふ 事， 是れ卽 ち 愛な 
り」 と （約 翰 第一 書 四 章 十 節改譯 )• 我等が 神 を 愛すれば とて 敢て 驚く に 足 
りない. そ は 神 は 愛すべき 者で あるから である. 驚くべき 事 は 神が 愛すべ 
力 もざる^ を 愛し 拾 ふ 事で あ る - 愛すべ き: すべ か ら ざる 者 を 愛し， 
其 生み 給へ る 镯子を 遣 は し 我等 をして 彼に 由 り て 生命 を 得し めん と し 給 ひ 
し 事， 是れ卽 ち 愛で ある- 神の愛で ある. 人 は 決して 如斯 くに 愛しない， 

t| に イエスの 下し ^ る 「称 Li^- を^る 如く も 相愛すべし」 との 

誡 は 新しき 誡 である （$ 嫩傳 十三 $H 四 節). 彼に 由て 傳 へられ 又顯 され 

し 愛 は^-べき 者に 接して 起る 勢 情で はな、 、， ^ ベから ざる 者 を 愛せん 
とする 善良な る 意志の 自 由 の で あ る • 祌が 我^む ベ き 賤しむべき 失 
はれた る 罪人 を 愛し 給 ふ 其 愛 は， 單に 彼の 惠ま ん とする 聖 善の 意志よ り 出 
づる ものである. 

光明の 日 

(大正 八 年 六月） 

時 は 困難で ある， 日 は晴く ある， 1^ は 腐敗して 居る， 牧師 は寢 つて 居 
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ruptj  and  the  pastors  are  sleeping  ；  but  thank  God，  the  people 
are  awakening  to  the  Light  of  the  Gospel.  God  is  owning  Japan 
as  His  own  ；  He  is  calling  her  to  Himself,  directly  without  the 
instrumental ity  of  churches  and  their  hired  ministers.  The  sons  and 
daughters  of  Japan  are  awakening  to  their  sense  of  responsibility  ； 
and  despising  the  help  of  missionaries  and  churches  founded  by 
foreigners,  are  entering  the  service  of  the  Gospel.  The  new 
days  of  true  religious  revival  are  at  hand.  Japan  is  becoming 
a  Christiaii  nation,  independently,  by  her  own  children.  Oh, 
e*lorious  days  ！  We  are  going  to  see  the  days  of  the  national 
assimilation  of  Christianity,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  Buddhism, 
seven  or  eight  hundred  years  ago,  in  the  days  of  Honen,  Shin- 
ran  and  Nicniren. 

AMERICAN  MONEY  AND  GOSPEL 
(July,  1919.)  ' 

It  is  said  that  America  is  going  to  spend  more  money  on 
foreign  missions  than  it  spent  on  the  World-War.  Very  generous 
for  America  ；  but  as  far  as  Japan  is  concerned,  we  wish  to 
be  spared  from  the  said  charity.  America  has  money,  but 
little  or  no  true  Gospel ； and  American  gospel  preached  with 
American  money  does  veritable,  yea  infinite,  harm  to  the 
world.  May  God  give  mo  e  Gospel  and  less  money  to  Ainerica. 
Next  to  German  n^ilitarii^m,  nothing,  I  believe,  does  more  harm 
to  the  cause  of  true  religion  than  American  money.  "Woe,  woe 
to  the  、voi'l(l，  if  it  is  to  be  flooded  with  American  gospel  with 
the  push  of  American  money.    May  God  save  us  all  from  both  ！ 


FAITH  AND  INSTITUTION. 
(August,  1919.) 

Churches  ns  we  tind  them  in  Europe   and   America  are 
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る. 然れ ども 神に 感謝す 國民は 福音の 光に 目 醒めつ 乂 ある. 祌は 日本 國を 
御自身の 有 と して 耍; * し 給 ひつ ^ あ る. 彼女 を 御自身に 招 き耠 ひつ & あ る. 
直接に， li:^ と 其 雇 教師の 手を經 ずして， 日本 國の 男子 女子 等 は 其 責住を 
覺 りつ 、ある. 而 して 宣教師と 外國 人に 由て 設けられ 且つ 育ら れし |^：#と 
の 補助 を担絕 しつ k 福音 宣傳の 業に 就きつ k ある- 眞の 信仰 « の 日 は 近 
づきつ、 ある. 日本 國は 全然 镯 立して 彼女 自身の 子等に 由 り て ^ 敎國と 
成りつ i ある. あ & 光明の 日よ. 我等 は 日本人 力'; 國民 として 基督 敎を 同化 
する の 曰 を 見ん としつ & ある. 恰 かも 法 然， 親鸞， 日蓮の 日に 於て 彼等が 
佛敎を 同化せ し 如くに. 

過去 四十 年間， 晝 望み， 夜 夢み つ、 ありし日 は 終に 來た. 日本 は靈 に目醒 
めて， 外國 人の 手を藉 ずして ナザレの イエス を 其 救 主と して 仰ぐ' 日が 到來 
した. 

^國 人の金と 其 福音 

(大正 八 年 七月） 

新聞紙 は傳 へて 曰 ふ 米國は 近き 將 来に 於て 世界 戰爭 の爲に 消費せ し 以上 
の 金額 を 世界 傳 道の 爲に 消費 せんとす と. 米國に 取り 蹇に 宽大 なるこ とで 
ある. 然し 乍ら 日本 だけ は其大 慈善の M« より 免れん こと を 欲する. 米國 
に 金 は 有る， 然し 眞の 福音 は 有る か 無しで ある. 米國 人の金 を Jjl て 米國人 
の 福音 を傳 へられて 全世界 は大 害毒 を， 然 り 永遠に 消え ざる 大 害毒 を 蒙ら 
ざる を 得ない. 祈る 神 力; 米國 によ り 多く の 福音に 併せてよ り 徵く 金 を與へ 

給 はんこと を. 余の 知る 範 園に 於て 獨 mA の軍國 主義 を 除いて 他に 米國人 
の 金 ほ ど眞の 宗教の 進 步を妨 ぐる も の はな L 、. 若し米國人の金を_1^^て彼等 
の 福音 を播 布せ ら れん に は 世界 は 楚に禍 な る 哉で ある. 祈 る 神が 全人 類 を 
して 米國 人の金と 其 福音との 禍 厄よ り 免れし め 給 はんこと を. 

* き fe《 

祌 ラオ デ キヤの 敎會に 害 贈り て 言 は しめ 給 は く  「汝自 ら我は 富み 且つ 豐に 
なり 乏しき 所な しと 言 ひて 實は惱 め る者憐 むべき 者 又 貧 しき 者なる を 知ら 
ざれば …… 我れ 汝を 我が 口よ り 吐き出さん」 と （默示 錄三章 一六， 一七 節）. 

信 仰 と 制 度 

(大正 八 年 八月） 

» 人の な る も の は »敎 の 教義 を 制度 化した る 者で あ る. 制度 は 
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Christian  doctrines  institutionalized.  Institutions  are  Eoman, 
as  doctrines  are  Greek,  while  Christianity  is  essentially  faith ，  and 
faith  is  Hebrew.  Political  Romans  and  their  European  and 
American  descendants  can  comprehend  faith  only  in  forms  of 
institutions.  Not  so  Orientals.  Orientals  can  comprehend  faith 
as  such,  apart  from  forms,  and  are  in  this  respect  akin  to 
Hebrew  prophets  and  Christian  apostles.  The  work  remains  to 
Orientals  in  general,  and  it  may  be,  to  Japanese  in  particular, 
of  deinstitutionalizing  Christianity,  and  thus  of  freeing  invisible 
faith  from  visible  institutions.  (I  hear  American  and  British 
missionaries  saying  to  all  these  :    Vague,  visionary  ！ ). 

GOD  IS  FAITHFUL. 
(September,  1919.) 
God  is  faithful. Oli blessed  words  ！  He  changeth  not. 
Whatever  He  plannetli  He  accomplisheth.  He,  not  we,  not 
our  wills  or  resolutions  or  endeavourSj  called  its  into  the 
fellowship  of  His  Son  Jesus  Christ.  Therefore  we  are  safe  ； 
our  salvation  is  assured.  "  Faithful  is  He  that  calleth  you, 
who  will  also  do  it."  "  He  who  began  a  good  work  in  you, 
■will  perfect  it  until  the  day  of  Jesus  Christ."  Then,  neither 
men  nor  (levils，  nor  governments  nor  churches,  nor  kings  nor 
bishops,  nor  powers  celestial,  nor  powers  terrestrial,  nor  the 
whole  creation  itself,  shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from  love  of 
God,  and  make  His  plan  of  salvation  concerning  us  failure  and 
abortion.  Because  God.  is  faithful,  is  our  hope  of  salvation 
sure,  in  spite  of  all  our  unfaithfulness,  errors,  imperfections, 
and  even  of  occasional  sins  and  backslidings.    I  Cor, 1 : 9. 

DEATH  THE  BEAUTIFIER. 
(October,  1919.) 

What  is  more  beautiful  than  Death,  than  Christian  Death  ？ 
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鼠 導 性の もの， 謹 は希腦 性の もの， 雄 敎は實 質 上 信仰であって 信仰 は 
希伯來 性の ものである. 政治的の 羅馬人 と 彼等の 後裔た る 歐洲人 と 米國人 
と は 制度の 形 ft を 以てする にあら ざれば 信仰 を 解し 得ない. 然し 乍ら 東洋 
人 は 彼等と 異なる. 東洋人 は a 仰 を 信仰と して 制度の 形 S よ り 離れて 解す 
る ことが 出来る. 此點に 於て 東洋人 は 希 伯 来の 預言者 S に »敎 初 ft の 使 
徒 等と 質 を 同う す. 兹に 於て か 一大 業の 東洋人 全 體に殘 り ある を覺 ゆ， 
或は 特に 日本人に 殘 るので あらう. 卽ち 8«敎 を 非 制度 化する の 見 
えざる 信仰 を 見 ゆる 制度よ り 解;^ るの «是れ である （余輩の 此 言に 對 
し 英米 宣教師が 「漠然たり， 空想 也」 との 批評 を 試む る， 其聲の 余輩の 耳 
菜に 響く を 感ず). 

そ は 見 ゆる 所の 者 は 暫時 的に して 見え ざ る 所の も の は 永久 的 なれば 也 （哥 
林 多 後書 四 章 末節). 

神 は 誠 信な b 
(大正 八 年 九月） 

神 は 誠 信な り と 云 ふ- 祝 ふべき 哉此言 や. 祌は誠 信な り 故に fi? り 給 は な 
い. 彼 は 其 計 畫し給 ひし 事 を 必ず 實 行し 給 ふ. 彼が 我等 を 其 子 イエス キリ 
ストの 交際に 召き 洽 ふたので ある. 然り舊 である. 我等 自身で はない. 我 
等の 意志 又は 決心 又は 努力で はない. 故に 我等 は 安全で ある. 我等の 救拯 
は保證 された ので ある. 「^^：^を召 く 者 は 誠 信な り 彼れ 此事を 成し 給 はん」 
と あるが 如し （テサ ロニ ケ M 五 章廿四 節). 又 「&^- の 心の中に 善 ェを始 
めし 者 之 を 主 イエスキリストの 日までに 全うすべし」 と ある （ピリ ピ書ー 
章 六 節). 然 る が 故に 人 も 惡魔も 政府 も も 帝王 も 監督 も 天の 權能 も 地 
の 勢力 も， 然り全 宇宙 ») も， 我等 を 神の 雰 より 絕ら せ， 我等の 救お に 係 
る 彼の 御 計畫を 失敗 無^ 1^ 終らし むる 事 は 能ない. 神 は 誠 信で あち 故に 
稱カ; 救 はる k 希望 は確實 である. 我等の 不信， 誤 IP» 不完全， 度々 犯す 

m, 陷る墮 落， 凡て 之 あるに 關 はらず 我等が 救 はる リま 確實 である- 
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It  is  Heaven  opening  unto  Earth,  or  Earth  passing  unto 
Heaven.  Earth  would  be  a  dismal  place  indeed,  always  en- 
veloped in  black  clouds,  were  it  not  for  Death.  But  Death 
rends  the  cloudy  envelope,  and  gives  us  glimpses  of  the  Infinite 
Azure  above,  and  makes  us  know  that  after  all  Earth  swims 
as  a  speck  of  darkness  in  the  infinite  sea  of  light.  Here  we 
are  under  the  firmament,  prisoners  in  a  veritable  abyss,  from 
Avhich  Death  delivers  us  into  the  freedom  of  Vastness  above. 
There  they  are,  and  we  follow  them,  only  a  pinch  of  pain 
Avhich  Ave  call  Death  separating  us  from  them  who  never  shall 
die.  Death  is  a  sanctifier,  a  deliverer,  a  beautifier.  Men も all 
him  King  of  Terrors  ；  but  in  fact,  he  is  an  angel,  the  greatest 
of  all  the  gifts  of  God,  save  One,  the  Conqueror  of  Death. 

GREETING  FROM  SWITZERLAND. 

(November,  1919.) 

The  following  is  from  Professor  Ragaz  of  Zurich  University, 
Switzerland,  to  Pfarrer  lakob  Hunziker,  now  of  Tokio  :  Es  ist 
schwer  zu leben.  Alle  Hollengeister  sincl  obenauf.  Das  parti elle 
Scheitern  des  Wilsonschen  Planes  hat  scheinbar  dem  Unglauben 
an  die  Idee  voUig  Recht  gegeben.  Xur  Jesuiten  und  Boi- 
se hewisten  kommen  in  dieser  Atmosphare  zunachst  auf  ihre 
Rechnung.  Dass  ich  nun  dennoch  alle  Uoffnungen  festhalte, 
brauche  ich  Ihnen  nicht  zu  sagen.  \  ieimehr  sage  ich  :  Gerade 
diese  "  Apokalypsis  "  gcht  der  des  Guten  d.h.  den  neuen  Aeon, 
voraus.  Utschimura  durfte  gerade  mit  seinem  "  apokah'ptischen  " 
Glauben  der  Wahrheit  naher  kommen  als  alle  "  Evohitionisten." 
Konnten  Sie  ihm  einmal  einen  Gniss  von  mil'  uberbringen, 
als  von  Einem,  der  sein  Buch,  ""\vie  ich  ein  Christ  "wurde,"  zu 
seinen  Erlebnissen  zahle  und  der  viei  an  ihn  denke  und  von 
ihm  erzahle  als  von  einem  der  waliren  "  Stellvertreter  Christ i " 
aiif  Erden. 
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瑞西 大家の 同情 
(太 正 八 年 十一月） 

博士 ラガッ は 瑞西國 チューリ ッ ヒ大學 の神學 難で ある. 人 も 知る 如く 
同大 學は 有名なる ス トラ ウス を 迎へ又 イエス 傳の 大家 カイ ムが敎 鞭 を 執り 
し學府 にして 歐 洲大學 中錄々 た る 者で ある. 此傳統 的 地位に 立つ ラ ガ ッ氏 
の 權威推 して 知るべし である. 博士 近頃 書 を 其 友人に して 今や 宣敎師 と し 
て M 京に 在住す る ヤコ- ブ • フ ンチ ゲル 氏に 贈り 歐洲の 近状に 就き 述ぶ 
るに 當り 左の 言 を 寄せられたり と 云 ふ. 

4" ^生きる に 困難なる 時に 有 之 候. 有り と 有らゆる 職の 靈は 世に 現 は 
れて其 威 を逞く し 居り 候. ウィル ソ ン 案の 坐礁 は 理想に 對 する 不信の 正 
當 なる 事 を立證 したる かの 觀を呈 し 候. 只 ゼスィ ッ ト派と 過: 教派との み 
力'; 此の _p 園 氣の內 に 在 り て 最も 勢力 を 占め 居 り 候. 然し 私 は 其れに も拘 
らず 凡の 希望 を 確 持し 居る 事 は 申 上ぐ るまで も 無 之 候. 寧ろ 私 は斯く 申 
上た く 候， 卽ち此 顯現こ そ 考の顯 現卽ち 新時代の 一先 驅 者な り と の 事に 有 
之 候. 內村君 は 實に其 顯現的 信仰に 依り 世 の 凡の 進化論者よ り も眞理 
に 近づきつ、 あると 信じ 候- 何卒 私の 敬意 を 彼に 御 傳へ被 下 度 候. 私 は 
彼の 著 『如何にして 基督 信徒と なり し 乎』 を 私の 信仰生活 上の 經驗 に數 
へ且 彼に 就き 多く を 思 ひ， 且又 彼 を 以て 地上に 於け る 基督の 眞の ft 表 者 
と 信ずる 者に 有 之 候. 
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THE  WILL  OF  GOD. 

(December,  1919.) 

" Paul,  an  apostle  by  the  will  of  God," — xoT  by  his  own 
choice,  NOT  by  his  resolution,  not  by  his  speculative  study  of 
Christian  truth,  but  solely  by  the  will  of  God,  by  His  sovereign 
grace,  by  His  election,  "  foreordained  before  the  foundation  of 
the  world."  So  is  every  Christian  "  born,  not  of  blood,  nor  of 
the  will  of  man,  but  of  God."  He  is  not  "Christianized"  by 
missionaries,  but  is  pressed  by  the  all  conquering,  all-compelling 
will  of  God  into  His  kingdom  and  its  service.  Oh,  the  sovereign 
will  of  God,  stronger  than  my  will ノ  than  my  sin  even  I  Nothing 
else  made  me  a  Christian  ；  nothing  else  keeps  me  in  the  faith  ； 
nothing  else  will  save  me  at  last.  "  Thanks  be  unto  God  for 
His  unspeakable  gift."— I  Cor.  i, 1. 


I  COR.  I.  30  PARAPHRASED. 
(January,  1920.) 

" Of  Him/'  or  rather  "  by  Him/ —by  His  almighty  will  and 
power,  in  contradistinction  to  your  feeble  efforts  and  fruitless 
endeavours, ― "  are  ye  in  Christ  Jesus," ― have  you  your  new 
spiritual  existence  in  Him, ― "  who  was  made  unto  us  wisdom 
from  God," ― God-given  life-philosophy  and  its  realization,  which 
is  nothing  else  than  our  complete  salvation,  manifested  in  three 
successive  sta^res  of  righteousness  and  sanctification  and  redemp- 
tion, Christianity  condensed  into  a  single  verse.  All  from 
God  ；  Christ,  our  wisdom  and  power  ；  and  justification  sanctin- 
cation  and  glorification  as  the  blessed  result  of  the  conjoint 
actions  of  grace  on  God's  part,  and  faith  on  man's.  Praise 
God  from  whom  aU  blessings  flow  ！ 
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神 の M  、意 
(大正 八 年 十二月） 

「# の聖 意に 由り て 使徒と なれる パゥ 口」 と 云 ふ. バウ ロ自 から 揮み て， 
又は 己が 决 心に 由 り て， 又 j ま »s»s の 思索的 攻究に 由 りて キリ ス ト の 

使徒と なった ので はない. 唯單に 神の 聖 意に 由り， 彼の 担むべからざる 恩 
寵に由 り， 世の 基の 置ら れ]_ ^前に 定めら ォ. 1_し 彼の 豫 室に 由 り て 使徒た る 事 
を 得た ので ある. パゥ ロカ; 爾 であった. 凡の 信者が 爾 である. 「斯る 人 は 

niiM に 由る に 非ず， 肉 情に 由る に 非ず， 人の 意に 由る に 非ず， 唯祌に 由り 
て 生れし 也」 と ある 力'; 如し. 信者 は 宣教師に 由り て 所! 11 「»敎 化」 され 
たので はない. 彼 は 萬 物 を 己に 服 はせ， 萬 事 を 統御し 拾 ふ 神の 聖 意に 由り 
て 彼の 聖國 にまで 追 込まれ， 其 奉仕の ために till された ので ある. 嗚呼 尊 
きは抗 すべ か ら ざ る 神の 聖意 であ る. 我が 意志よ り も 強く， 然 り 我 罪よ り 
も强 し. 之 を 除いて 他に 何物 も 余 を 信者に 成した ので はない. 何物 も 余 を 
信仰の 道に 留め置く ので はない. 又 何者 も 最後に 余 を 救 ふので はない. 「其 
の されぬ 神の 賜物に 由り て 救 L 神に 感謝す る 也」 である （哥林 多 後書 
一章 一節 同 九^ 節）. 

哥林多 前書 一章 三十 節の 解譯 
• (大正/し 年 一月） 

ikm\t 基督 者た るの 特權 に與 りし 者 は. 神に 由り て ^の微 IP なる 
努力 と 空き 企圖 と に 由 る に 非ず して， 神の 能 は ざる 所な き聖 意と 權カ と に 
由り て. キリスト イエスに 在り 彼に 在りて 新たに 造られ， 彼に 在りて 新 
たに 靈的 M を g けらる. 彼 は 神に 立ら れて汝 等の 智慧と なり 給へ り 世 

人に 有る が 如く に ikm こも 亦 哲學 あり- 而 して 彼れ イエス は 神よ り汝 
等に 賜 はりし 人生 哲學 と其實 現で ある. 而 して 其 哲學は 義と聖 と 請 一と ^ の 
三階 段 を 經て實 現せ ら る 、 吾等 の^な る ー救 扬に 他な らす. 以上 は 實に基 
督敎を 聖書の 一節に 縮約せ し 者で ある. 寧の 善き も の は 神に 始ま り て 神よ 
り 来る と 云 ひ， キ リ フ、 トは 吾等の 智慧 叉權 力なり と 云 ひ， 而 して 神の 側に 
在 り て は 恩寵， 人の 側に 在 り て は 信仰 や， 神人 共同の _ "動の 祝す ベ き 結果 
として 吾等 丄ま 初めに 義 とせられ， 次に 聖 めら れ， 終に 榮を賜 はると 云 ふの 
である. 總の 恩寵の 源 な る 神 を 讚美せ よで ある. 
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RECONSTRUCTION  AND  CONVERSION. 
(February,  1920.) 

Christendom  is  speaking  much  about  Reconstruction  now-a- 
days.  But  Christianity  has  been  preaching  Conversion  for 
nineteen  hundred  years.  And  Conversion  is  a  deeper  term 
and  more  fundamental  affair  than  Reconstruction.  Where  there 
is  Convers'on,  there  is  necessarily  Reconstruction.  And  apostate 
Christendom,  forgetting  and  drifting  away  from  Christianity,  is 
clamouring  for  Reconstruction,  which  is  nothing  but  shallow 
and  superficial  form  of  Conversion.  As  in  times  of  old,  these 
so-called  Christian  nations  have  forsaken  the  fountain  of  living 
waters,  and  in  name  of  political  economy  and  "world-politics, 
are  hewing  out  cisterns,  broken  cisterns  that  can  hold  no 
water.  But  we  will  not  imitate  them, ― these  so-called  Christian 
nations, ― and  will  persist  in  preaching  Conversion  and  not 
Reconstruction,  as  did  the  holy  founders  of  Christianity. ― Jer. 
ii. 13. 

EMANCIPATION. 

(March,  1920.) 

Emancipation  is  another  of  modern  slogans.  They  cry  for 
emancipation  from  social  traditions,  f;-oin  militaristic  prejudices, 
from  religious  restrictions.  Some  cry  even  for  emancipation 
from  Jehovah-God  ！  But  Old  Christianity  too  has  been  preach- 
ing an  emancipation  for  the  Inst  nineteen  hundred  years,  viz. 
emancipation  from  sin.    It  say  :    "Every  one  that  coniniitteth  sin 

is  the  bondservant  of  sin  If  therefore  the  Son  shall  make 

you  free,  ye  shall  be  free  indeed."  Truly,  sin  is  the  heaviest 
of  all  bondns'es,  the  source  of  all  other  bonda^'es.  But  modern 
men  seek  not  this  kind  of  emancipation  ；  therefore  they  are 
bondservants,  even  though  by  Democracy,  Socialism,  and  Labour- 
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改造と 改心 
(大正 九 年 二月） 

4^ 基督 敎國は 改造 を 叫びつ 、ある. 然し 乍ら 8«敎 は 今日に 至る まで 
千 九 百年の 間 改心 を唱 へて 来た. 而 して 改心 は 改造よ り も 意味深長の 語で 
あって 又遙 かに 系 本 的の 事柄 である. 改心の 起る 所に は 必然的! こ 改造 力 ；行 
はれる. 而 して 墮 落せる 基督 敎國は 基督教 を萄れ 之よ り 離れて 囂々 と して 
改造 を耍 求し つ k ある. 改造 何者 そ'， 改心の 外に 現 はれた る 現像に 過ぎ ざ 
るに あらず や. 今 も 昔 も 異なる ことなく， 所謂 基督教 國は活 る 水の 源を棄 
て， 經濟 または 世界 政治の 名の 下に 自 から 水 溜 を 掘りつ 、ある. 卽ち水 を 
保たざる 壞れ たる 水 溜 を 穿ちつ k ある （耶 利， 亞記ニ 章 十三 節). 然れ ども 
我等 日 本の 基督 者 は是等 西洋の 基督教 徒 等に 傚ぬ であ ら う . 我等 は 改心 を 
mi  、て 改造 を唱 へぬ であ ら う . 我等 は 基督 敎の 建設者な る 初 ft の聖 使徒 等 
に 傚 ひて 舊き單 純なる 福音 を 固守し， 社. 會 改良 世界 改造 を 叫ばず して キ リ 
フ、 ト と 彼の 十字架と を說 くで あらう. 


解 放 

(大正 九 年 三月） 

解放 も 亦 近代 人絕 叫の 一で ある. 彼等 は瓧 會的傳 習より， 軍國的 偏見よ 
り ， 宗敎的 拘束よ り の 解放 を 叫びつ 、ある. 彼等の 或 者 は ェ ホ バの神 よ り 
の 解放 を さ へ 叫んで t 單ら な、 、- 然れ ど も 舊き甚 督敎も 亦 過去 一千 九 百年 間 
解放 を 唱へ來 つた. 卽ち 罪よ り の 解放 を 唱へ來 つた. 曰 く  「凡て 罪 を 行 ふ 
者 は 罪のお 隸な り …是 故に 子 も し' 2^- に 自由 を 賜へ なば 誠に 自由 を 得 
べし」 と （約 翰 傳八章 三 四， 三 六 節). 實に罪 はすべ ての 束縛の 中に 最も 重 
きものに して， すべての 束縛の 因で ある. 然れ ども 近 ft 人 は 此事を 解せ ず 
彼等 は 罪よりの 解放 を 要求し ない. 故に 彼等 は 解放 を 叫ぶ に關 せず 依然と 
して 舊の 奴隸 である. 彼等 は 民主々 義， 社會 主義， 勞働 組合に まてす ベて 

の 拘束よ り 自己 を 解放した りと 信じつ!^ ある も錄ほ 依然として 前の 奴隸で 
ある. 
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Unions,  they  imagine  they  have  emancipated  themselves  from 
all  bondages.  God  has  emancipated  all  who  believe  in  Him 
from  bondage  of  sin.  Herein  is  true  liberty.  Emancipation 
must  begin  here  ；  else  it  vanishes  like  cloud.  John  yiit,  34, 
36. 

DEMOCRACY  AND  CHRIST. 
(April,  1920.) 

The  world  is  not  saved  by  Democracy,  not  even  by  President 
Wilson's  Democracy.  Democracy  at  its  best  is  a  political 
principle,  and  as  such  it  is  inert,  mechanical  and  spiritually 
inefficient.  The  world  is  not  saved  by  a  principle,  but  by  a 
person  ；  nob  by  an  aggregate  of  persons,  but  by  an  almighty, 
all-knowing,  all-loving  person.  The  resurrected,  living  Christ  is 
the  only  hope  of  the  world.  He  alone,  who  is  able  even  to 
subject  all  things  to  Himself,  can  recreate  the  world  into  a 
new  earth  wherein  dwells  righteousness.  Not  Democracy  but 
Christ  ；  not  Reconstruction,  but  Recreation  ；  not  the  League  of 
Nations,  but  gathering  of  all  nations  at  the  feet  of  the  reap- 
pearing Christ  for  judgement  and  guidance, ― this  is  the  scheme 
of  world's  salvation,  and  there  is  no  other. 

UNITY  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

(May,  1920.) 

Is  the  Bible  a literature  or  a  book  ？  It  is  a literature,  says 
the  modern  criticism  ；  it  is  a  book,  says  the  Christian  experience. 
To  the  Christian,  the  Biole  is  a  single  book,  as  certainly  as  is 
Hamlet  or  Divina  Commedia.  The  author  is  one,  the  plan  is 
one,  the  spirit  is  one,  and  the  truth  is  one.  The  Bible  is  a 
cosmos,  a  unity  in  diversities,  a  harmony  in  discrepancies,  a 
perfection  in  imperfections.  He  who  lived  the  Bible,  and  not 
merely  read  it,  knows  that  it  is  so.    Apart  from  orthodoxy,  by 
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神 は 其 子 イエス キ リ ス ト に 在リ て 凡て 彼 を 信ずる 者 を 罪の 束縛 ^ より 解放し 
給 ふた. 眞 正の 自由 は玆に 在る. 解放が 玆に 始まらず して 其の 忽焉 として 
浮 雲の 如 く に 消去る は 知るべき のみで ある. 


デ モク ラシ 一と キ リスト 

(大正 九 年 四月） 

世界 は デモ クラシ— に 由て 救 はれない. i£ し 其れが 大統領 ゥ イルソンの 
唱 ふる 所た り と雖も 之に 由て 世 界は救 はれない. デモ ク ラ シ— は 其 最善の 
者な りと 雖も 政治 上の 主義た るに 過ぎない. 而 して^と いふ 主義 はすべ 
て 生氣な く 機械的に して 靈 的に 無能で あ る. 世界 は 主義に 由て 救 はれな V  、- 
人に ft て 救 はれる. 人の 集合に 由て 救 はれない， 全能 全智に して 衆の 人 を 
愛する 人に 由て 救 はれる • 世界が 救 は ろ る 唯一の 希望 は 死 し て 甦 り 今生き 
給 ふ 所の キ リ フ、 卜に 於て 在る. 萬 物 を 肖 己に 服 はせ 得る 能力 を 具へ 洽ふ彼 
のみ 能く 此 世界 を 化して 義の 宿る 新ら しき 地と 成す こ とが 出来る. デ モク 
ラシ— に 非ず キリスト である. 改造に 非ず 再 造で ある. 國際 1? 盟に 非ず 萬 
國が將 さに 再び 現 はれん. と し 給ふキ リ フ、 トの 足下に 集 ひて 其 審判と 指導と 
を受 くる 事で ある. 世界 救 拯の途 は兹に 在る. 之 を 除いて 他に 在るな しで 
ある.  • 

聖書の 單ー 
(大正 九 年 五月） 

聖書 は 文集な り や 將た亦 一書な り や？ 文集な り と 近代の 批評 は 言 ふ， 一 
書な りと クリスチャン の 實驗は 言 ふ. クリスチャン に 取 り て は 聖書 は單ー 
の 書で ある. 恰も シ- ークス ビヤの 『ハム レツ ト』 又は ダンテの 『神曲』 
力; 單一 の 書なる が 如しで ある. 聖書の 記者 は 唯一 人で ある， 卽ち神 御自身 
である. 隨 つて 其方 案 は 一で ある. 其 精神 は 一で ある. 其傳 へんと する 眞 
理は 一で ある. 聖書 は 一の 宇宙で ある. 差異の 中の 一致で ある. 不調の 中 
の 調和で ある. 不完全の 中の^で ある. 聖書 を 單に讀 みしに 非ず して 之 
に 由て 生涯せ し 者 は 確に 其の 一書な る を 知る. 所謂 正統 M の唱 ふる 敎義 
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the  sheer  force  of  logics  of  experiences,  he  is  compelled  to  believe 
that  it  is  so.  Not  a  word  is  to  be  added  unto  it,  nor  a  word 
is  to  be  taken  away  from  it. 

PAUL  A  SAMURAI. 
(June,  1920.) 

Paul  a  Jew  and  a  disciple  of  Jesus  the  Christ,  was  a  true 
samurai,  the  very  embodiment  of  the  spirit  of  Bushidd.  Said  he  : 
" It  were  good  for  me  rather  to  die,  than  that  any  man  should 
make  my  glorying  void."  I  Cor.  ix, 15.  He  preferred  death  to 
dishonourj  to  dependency,  to  begging  for  whatever  cause.  Again 
he  said  :  "  The  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil." I  Tim. 
VI, 】0.  Commercialism,  in  his  view,  was  the  cause  of  all  evil, 
individual,  social  and  national.  Then,  none  was  more  loyal  to 
his  master  than  Paul  was  to  his,  not  even  Kusunoki  Masashige. 
Independent,  money-hating,  loyal, ― Paul  was  a  type  of  the  old 
samurai,  not  to  be  found  among  modern  Christians,  both  in 
America  and  Europe,  and  alas  also  in  samurai's  Japan. 

THE  TEST  OF  FAITH. 

(July,  1920.) 

A  man  is  saved  by  faith,  and  faith  is  tested  by  love.  A 
man  is  saved  by  faith  which  loves.  He  is  saved  not  by  creeds, 
not  by  rites  and  ceremonies,  not  by  church-membership,  not  by 
any  external  or  intellectual  means,  but  by  faith  which  works 
by  love.  "  We  know  that  we  have  passed  out  of  death  into 
life,  because  we  love  the  brethren."  We  are  assured  of  our 
salvation  when  we  love.  "  He  tliat  loveth  not  abideth  in 
death,"  Faith  that  loves  not  is  not  true,  even  though  it  is 
most  orthodox  and  most  Biblical.  Love  is  the  test  of  laith,  as 
it  is  of  theology,  and  of  all  our  thinKings  and  doings.  We 
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を 別と して， 實 生活の 實驗の 論理の 示す 所に 從 ひて， 彼 は 其の 一書なる を 
信ずべ く 餘 儀な くせら る. 聖 寄 は 完全な る 神の 書で あ る' 之に 一言た り と 
も 加 ふる 事 力'; 出来ない. 又 之より 一言たり とも 削る 事が 出来ない （默 示錄 
廿ニ章 十九 一th"^ 節). 

武士の 模範 と しての 使徒 パ ク n 
(大正 九 年 六月） 

Jg:^ 人に して イエス キ リ ス トの 弟子な りし パゥ ロは眞 正の 武士に しも；^ 武 
士道の 精神 を體 現した る 者であった- 彼 は 曰 ふた 「我が 誇る 所 を 人に 虚く 
せられん よ. り は 寧ろ タ If る は 我に 善き 事な り」 と （哥林 多 九 章 十五 節)' 
彼 は 乞 求 依頼の 恥辱 を 忍ばん よ り は 寧ろ 死ん 事 を 欲した • 彼 は 又 言 ふた 
「財 を 慕 ふ は 諸の 悪事の 根な り」 と （提摩 太 前書 六 章 十 節). 彼の 見る 處に 
由れば今日所謂麟政；^ミ卽ち商賣根性は諸惡の原因でぁって， 個人 を 毒し 
社 會を腐 ら し 國家を 亡す 者で あ る と . 更に 又パ ゥ 口 程 其 主に 對 して 忠な る 
人はなかった. 我 楠 正 成と 雖も其 君に 對 して バウ 口が キ リ フ、 トに對 して 忠 
なりし が 如くに 忠 でなかった. バウ ロは獨 立であった， 金錢 を賤ん だ， 主 
に對 して 忠 であった. 斯くて 彼 は 古の 武士の 模範であった' 彼の 如き は 米 
國に 於て は 勿論の 事， 歐洲 諸國に 於ても. 近代 基督教 信者の 内に 見る 事が 
能な V 、. 然 り 武士道の 本場た る 日本に 於て も 見る 事 力'; 能な L 、- 

信仰の 試驗 
(大正 九 年 七月） 

人 は 信仰に 由て 救 はれ 信仰 は 愛に 由て 驗 さる' 人 は 愛する 所の 信仰に 由 
て 救 はる. 彼 は 信仰 箇條に 由て 救 はれず， ^ と 鶴 擅に 由て 救 はれず， 敎 
會 員た る こと に 由て 救 はれず. 其 他 如何な る 外的 又は 如何な る 知的 手段に 
由ても 救 はれない. 唯 愛に 由て 行く 所の 信仰に 由ての み 救 はる. « 勺 翰 第 1 
書 三 章 十四 節に 曰へ るが 如し 「我ら 兄弟 を 愛する に 由て 旣に死 を 出て 生に 
入りし こと を 自ら 識る」 と. 我ら は 愛する 時に 我らの 確に 救 はれた る を 知 
る. 實に 「愛せざる 者 は今尙 死の 中に 居る」 と ある 力'' '如し. 愛せざる 信仰 
は眞な らず. jfe し 其 信仰が 正統 ft^ の 全然 是認す る 所で あ り ， 又 聖書の 言 
に 悉く 合 ふ 所の も のた り と雖 ども， 愛せざる 信仰 は僞は り の 信仰で あ る. 
愛 は 信仰 を 驗し又 神 學を驗 し， 又す ベての 思想と 行 爲とを 驗す' 我ら 力; 學 
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learn  and  believe  ultimately  to  love.  Only  that  is  true  which 
makes  us  to  love.    I  John,  in, 14. 

FORGIVENESS  OF  SINS. 
(August,  1920.) 

Si  L  VAT  [ON  begins  with  forgiveness  of  sins.  Xo  forgiveness, 
no  salvation  ；  therefore,  no  Christianity.  All  that  is  true  and 
good  and  beautiful  in  Christianity,  begins  with  forgiveness  of  sins. 
God  forgiving  our  sins  in  Christ,  and  we  by  faith  accepting  His 
forgiveness,  and  forgiving  others  as  He  forgave  us, ― this  is  the 
beginning  of  our  Christian  life  in  all  its  manifold  significances. 
Reconstruction,  the  new  world,  united  churches  and  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem  are  possible  as  sure  consequences  of  re- 
pentance and  forgiveness  of  sins.  When  nations  sit  at  the  feet 
of  Christ,  and  implore  forgiveness  of  their  sins,  then  the  true 
reconstruction  of  the  world  begins,  and  not  till  then.  Politics, 
economics,  and  eth"es  cannot  take  the  place  of  forgiveness  of 
sins,  as  dynamics  for  individual nnd  social  reformations. 

OH  TO  BE  NOT  A  CHRISTIAN  ！ 

(September,  1920.) 

Luther  said  a  very  deep  thing,  when  he  said  :  "  He  vrho  is 
a  Christian  is  not  a  Christian/'  The  Christian  is  not  a  special 
set  of  people,  but  a  man  par  excellence,  Jesus  was  not  a 
Christian,  but  a  Son  of  Man,  the  max.  Christianity^  as  ordin- 
arily understood,  is  a  segment  of  Humanity,  not  Humanity 
itself  ；  and  to  be  a  Christian  is  to  be  a  sectarian,  and  not  a 
man.  Oh  then  to  be iwt  a  Christian  ！  Said  a  prophet :  "The 
Lord  hath  shewed  thee,  O  man,  what  is  good  ；  and  what  doth 
the  Lord  require  of  theo,  but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy, 
and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God  ？  ，，  (Micah  vi,  8.)  To  be  a 
man  like  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  is  to  be  a  Christian.  An 
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び 又 信ずる は必 M せん 力'; 爲 である. 我ら をして 愛せし むる もの， 其 もの 

のみ 力; MS である. 

罪の 赦し 

(大正 九 年 八月） 

救扬は罪の赦しを^；^て始まる. 罪の 赦 しなく して 救 極な し， 故に 基督 敎 
あるな しで ある. 基督教に 在る 凡ての 眞 なる 事， 凡の 善き 事， 凡の 美 はし 
き 事 は 罪の 赦しを て 始まる. 神， キ リ フ、 トに 在りて 我等の 罪 を 赦し給 ひ， 
我 « 仰 を 以て 其赦 しに 與り 神が 我等 を赦 t_ 給 ひしが 如 く に 他を赦 して， 
玆にキ リ ス トに 在る 我等の 生涯 は 始ま り， 凡の 方面に 於て 其 意義 を實 現し 
得る に 至る. 人類の 現 想た る 改造， 又 新ら しき 世界， 又 一致せ る t^， 又 
天よ り 降る エル サ レム， 是れ 皆な 悔 改 と 罪の 赦 しの 必然的 結學と して 成 
立し 得る ものである. 凡の 國 民が キ リ フ、 トの 十字架の 下に 跪き 其處に 彼等 
の 犯せし 罪の 赦しを 乞 ふ 時に， 其 時に 世界の 眞の 改造 は 行 はる. 而 して 其 
時に あら ざれば 決して 行 はれない. 政治 も 經濟も 倫理 も， 個人的 竝 に社會 
的 革命の 原« として 罪の 赦 しの fta を 爲すこ と は 出来ない. 

基督 信者たら ざらん 事 を 
-  (大正 九 年 九月） 

ルー テルが 曾て 言 ふたことが ある， 曰く  「基 者た る 者 は 基督 信者に 

非ず」 と. 是は實 に 深い 言で ある. 基 籠 者 は 一種 特別の 人で はない. A 
らしき 人で ある. イエス は 基 巧者でなかった. 彼 は 人の子であった. 卽 
ち 人であった. 普通 解 せらる、 所に 依れば M 敎は ユー マ ニチー （人た る 
の 道） の一 部分であって ユー マ 二 チー其 物で ない. 循 つて 基督 信者 は敎派 
の 人であって 人 其 者で ない. 然 らば 我 は M 信者たら ざらん 事 を 欲 ふ. 预 
言 者 言へ る あり 曰く 

人よ 彼 （エホバ） さきに の 何なる を汝に 告げたり. エホバの 汝に 

―  あはれ み  へりく； "i"  とも 

要め 給 ふ 事 は 唯 正義 を 行 ひ 憐憫 を 愛し 謙邏 り て 汝の祌 と 偕に 步む 事な 
らずゃ 

と （米 迦默章 八 節). 人た る 事， 主 イエス キ リ ス トの 如き 人た る 事. 

が »ft 者た る 事で あ る. 人ら しくな L '基 M 者は眞 個の ァ ンチ キリスト 
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unmanly  Christian  is  a  veritable  antichrist. 

GOHO,  A  CONFUCIAN  MISSIONARY. 
(October,  1920.) 

GoHO;  a  Confucian,  was  a  missionary  to  the  natives  of  the 
Alisan  district  of  Formosa.  While  he  lived  with  them,  by 
his  teaching  and  influence,  made  the  practice  of  head-hunting, 
common  to  all  Formosan  natives,  to  cease  from  among  his 
chosen  tribe.  One  clay,  however,  the  inherited  instinct  reviving 
among  them,  the  natives  asked  their  teacher  permission  to  cut 
one  head,  and  that  the  last.  Goho  remonstrated,  but  in  vain. 
At  last  he  said  :  "  All  right,  you  shall  have  it.  To-morrow 
about  this  time,  a  Chinaman  is  coming  in  scarlet  robe,  and  his 
head  you  shall  cut,"  They  were  glad,  and  eagerly  waited  for 
the  morrow.  At  the  stated  hour,  the  Chinaman  appeared,  as 
predicted  by  the  missionary.  The  natives  sprang  upon  him, 
cut  his  head,  and  carried  it  in  triumph  to  their  village.  And 
lo  ！  the  head  was  no  other  than  their  beloved  missionary's  ！ 
The  deed  cut  into  the  quicK  of  their  hearts.  They  now  saw  the 
evil  of  head-hunting.  They  really  had  their  last  】iead.  Since 
then  J  alone  among  the  Formosan  natives,  they  of  the  Alisan 
district  know  no  head-hunting.  Goho,  a  Confucian  missionary, 
by  laying  down  his  life,  abolished  head-hunting  from  among 
his  native  converts.  So,  and  so  only  are  all  sins  abolished 
from  among  manKind.  "  "Without  shedding  of  blood,  there  is  no 
remission  of  sins."    Heb.  ix,  22, 

AMERICA  AND  JAPAN. 

(November,  1920.) 

In  1853，  America  said  to  Japan  ：  "  Oh,  tlo  not  live  in 
seclusion.  Open  yoiir  doors,  and  I  will  introduce  you  to  the 
world."    So  Japan  followed  America's  advice.    In   1920,  the 
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儒 敎宣敎 師吳鳳 
(大正 九 年 十月） 

吳鳳は 支那の 儒者であって 臺灣 阿里 山 土人の 間に 傳 道した. 彼れ 其 地に 
在 り し 間に， 其 教訓と 感化 と に 由 り て， 臺灣 土人 共通の 惡弊 たる 首 狩の 習 
慣 をして， 彼が 擇ん で敎 へんと せし 蕃社の 内に 無き ものたら しめた. 然る 
に 一日 彼等の 間に 遺傳的 本能の 復活せ しに や， 彼等 は 彼等の 教師に 迫り て 
一箇の 首 を 獲る の 許可 を 得ん とした- 是れ 彼等 力' 獲ん と 欲する 最後の 首で 
あって， 爾後 は斷 じて 再び 之 を 求め じとの 事であった. 吳鳳 は强く 反對し 
た， 然れ ども 聽 かれなかった. 彼 は 終に 曰 ふた， 「可し. 明日 今頃 一人の 支 
都人 は 朱の 衣 を 纏うて 此 地に 来る であらう， 汝等其 首 を 斬るべし」 と. 土 

人 は 躍り 歡ん だ， 而 して 4"^ 遲しと 明日の 到る を 待った. 其 時刻に 到り 敎 
師の豫 言に 違 はず 一人の ま那 人力'; 現 はれた. 土人 は 彼の 上に 飛懸 り， 其 首 
を 斬り， 之 を 揭げて 其 村に 凱旋した. 而 して 視ょ， 彼等が 斬りし 首 は吳鳳 
先生の 首 其 物' であった. 悲歎 悔改 彼等の 骨髓に 徹した. 彼等 は 始めて 首 狩 
の惡 事なる を覺 つた. 彼等 は實に 最後の 首 を 獲た， 其 時 ムヌ 來 今日に 至る ま 
で， 臺灣 土人の 內 I 一  阿里 山 土人の みは 首 狩の 惡風を 知らない. 儒 敎 
師吳鳳 は 其 生命 を捐て 彼の 土蕃の 信者の 內ょ り 首 狩の 罪を絕 つた. 斯く し 
て， 然り， 斯 くしての みすべ ての 罪 は 人類の 內 より 絕 たる、 ので ある. 卽 
ち 希 伯 来書 九 ¥：：： 十二 節に 謂へ る 力； 如し， 曰く  「血 を琉す こと あら ざれば 
赦 さる k 事な し」 と. 

註 若し イエス カ妣實 話 を 聞き 給 ひしなら ば， さぞ かし 喜び 洽 ふたで あ 
ら う . 彼 は 之 を 引いて パ リ サイ の 人， 民の 學者 等を敎 へて 言 ひ 給 ふたで 
あらう 「汝も 亦 住いて 此の 如く 爲 すべし」 と. 

米國と 日本 
(大正 九 年 十一月） 

一八 五三 年の こ とであった， 米國は 使節 を 遣 はして 曰 本に 言 はしめ た， 
曰く  「ォ- 君よ， 何時までも 鎖國 R 態に 在り 給 ふ 勿れ. 門戸 を 開き 給へ， 
僕 は 君 を 世界に 紹介 せん」 と. 日本 は此 友誼 的勸 告に應 じて 其 通りに 實行 
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same  America,  in  conjunction  with  her  Anglo-Saxon  neighbours, 
Canada  and  Australia,  says  to  the  same  Japan :  "Oh，  do  not  come 
to  our  shores.  I  dislike  you  ；  I  am  afraid  of  you.  Keep  yourselves 
to  your  country.  You  are  a  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  world." 
A  strange  inconsistency,  but  not  strange,  for  selfishness  always 
behaves  in  this  way.    Moral,  in  prophet  Jeremiah's  words  : 

Take  ye  heed  every  one  of  his  neighbour,  and  trust  ye  not  in 
any  brother  :  for  every  brother  will  utterly  supplant,  and  every 
reignbour  will  walk  with  slanders.  And  they  will  deceive  every 
one  his  neighbour,  and  Avill  not  speak  the  truth  :  they  have  tanght 
their  tongue  to  speak  】ies，  and  wtary  themselves  to  commit  iniquity. 
Thine  habitation  is  in  the  midst  of  deceit  ；  through  deceit  they 
refuse  to  know  me,  saith  the  Lord.  (Jer.  ix.  4-6). 
Through  deceit,  these  so-called  Christian  nations  refuse  to  know 
the  LoBD.  It  is  their  apostasy  from  their  fathers'  God  that  makes 
them  to  deceive  their  fathers'  friend  and  brother. 


To  Japanese  Christians  in  California. 一 Take  joyfully  the  spoil- 
ing of  your  possessions,  knowing  that  ye  yourselves  have  in 
heaven  a  better  possession  and  an  abiding  one. ― Heb.  x，  34. 

JAPANESE  CHRISTIANITY. 
(December,  1920.) 

Japanese  Christianity  is  not  a  Christianity  peculiar  to  Japanese. 
It  is  Christianity  received  by  Japanese  directly  from  God  without 
any  foreign  intermediary  ；  no  more,  no  less.  In  this  sense,  there 
is  German  Christianity,  English  Christianity,  Scotch  Christianity^ 
American  Christianity,  etc.  ；  and  in  this  sense,  there  Avill  bo,  and 
already  is，  Japanese  Christianity.  "  There  is  a  spirit  in  man  :  and 
tl.e  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  givcth  him  understanding.''  The 
spirit  of  Japan  inspired  by  the  Almighty  is  Japanese  Christianity. 
It  is  free,  independent,  original  and  productive,  as  true  Christiani- 
ty always  is. 
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した. 然る に一 九 二 〇 年の 今 日に 至りて 同じ 米國 力； 今度 は 同 民族の 加奈太 
垃に 濠洲と 共同して 同じ 日本に 向って 言 ひつ 、ある' 曰く  「ァ、 君よ' 我 
力; 國 土に 来る 勿れ， 余 は 君 を 好まず， 余 は 君 を 恐る， 君 は 宜しく 君の 國內 
に 止まるべし， 君 は 世界の 平和 を 脅す 者な り」 と- 是れ實 に 驚くべき 矛盾 
である. 然れ ども 驚く に 及ばない， 是れ 自己中心 ±a の 人力； 常に 取る 途で 
ある. 之に 由て 學 ぶべき は 預言者 ェ レ ミ ャの 左の 言で ある. 

, 各自 其 隣に 心せよ. 何れの 兄弟 を も 信ずる 勿れ. 兄弟 は 皆な 欺き 
をな し， 皆な 譏 り ま はれば な り . 彼等 は 各自 其 隣 を 欺き 且つ 眞實 I； 言 

はず. 其 舌に 謊を 語る 事を敎 へ， 惡を爲 すに 疲る. 汝の 住居 は it 譎の 
中に あ り . 彼等 は詭譎 のために 我 を 識るこ と を 否め りと エホ バ言ひ 給 

ぷ 

と （耶利 米 亞記九 章 四 一 7^). 詭 誘の 故に 是 等の 所謂 » 敎國は エホバの 
神を識 らんこと を 担む. 彼等 は 彼等の 祖先の 神 を 去りし 力'; 故に， 彼等の 祖 
先の 友たり 兄弟たり し國を 欺く に 至った ので ある. 神に 對 する 彼等の 不信 
が 隣邦に 對 する 彼等の 欺詐 と して 現 はれた ので ある. 


加州に 於け る 日本の 基督 信者に 吿ぐ i ^人の^の. 財 產を奪 はん 
とする を 喜んで 忍べよ， そ は M は 己が ために 天に 於て 憨美 たる 常に 存 
つべき 財產 ある を 知れば 也 （希 伯 来書 十 章 三 四 節). 

日本的 基督 敎 
(大正 九 年 十二月） 

日 本 的 £«敎 と 稱ふは 日 本に 特別な る鐘敎 では な、 、- —日— —本纖 趣と 
は 日本人 力; 外國の 仲人 を經 ずして 直に 神よ り 受けた る 2^ 寶奪 一で あるし 其の 
何たる 乎 は 一目瞭然 である. 此意^ こ 於て 獨^ »敎 が ある， 英國的 基 
督敎が ある， 蘇國的 »敎 が ある， 米國的 M 敎が ある， 其 他 各國の » 
敎がぁ る， 而 して 亦此 意味に 於て 曰 本 的 »敎 がな く て は な ら な、 、， 然 り 
旣に 有る ので ある. 「人の 衷に靈 魂の ある あり， 全能者の 氣息 之に 聰明 を 
與 ふ」 と ある （約 百 記 卅ニ章 八 節). 日本 魂が 全能者の 氣 息に 觸れる 所に， 
其 所に 日本的 M 敎が ある. 此 基督 敎は 自由で ある， 镯立 である， 攝創的 
である， 生產 的で ある， 眞の »敎 は 凡て 斯く あらねば ならない. 未だ 曾 
て 他人の 信仰に 由て 救 はれし 人 あるな し， 而 して 又 他國の 宗敎に 由て 救 は 
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No  man  was  ever  saved  by  other  men's  faith,  and  no  nation  will 
ever  be  saved  by  other  nations'  religion.  Neither  American  Chris- 
tianity nor  Anglican  faith,  be  it  the  best  of  the  kind,  will  ever  save 
Japan.    Only  Japanese  Christianity  will  save  Japan  and  Japanese. 

CRUCIFIXIANITY. 
(January,  1921.) 

Christianity  is  essentially  the  religion  of  the  Cross.  It  is 
not  simply  the  religion  of  Christ  but  the  religion  of  Christ 
cmcifitd.  It  teaches  us  not  that  we  are  to  be  crucified  like 
him,  but  that  He  was  crucified  for  us.  The  Cross  is  not 
merely  a  symbol  of  Christianity  ；  it  is  its  centre,  the  corner- 
stone upon  which  its  w】 ok  structure  rests.  Sins  forgiven 
and  annihilated  on  the  Cross,  blessings  promised  and  bestowed 
on  the  condition  of  believing  acceptnnce  of  what  happened 
upon  the  Cross  : — indeed,  no  Cross,  no  Christianity.  When,  as 
at  present,  many  things  pass  for  Christianity,  which  are  not 
Christianity, ― such  for  instance  as  Social  Service,  Ethical  Evan- 
gelism and  International  Thinking, ― it  is  very  desirable  that  Tve 
should  call  Christianity  by  a  new  name.  I  propose  Crucifixianity 
as  such  ；  and  when  it  too  shall  have  been  abused  and  vulgarized 
by  new  theologians,  I  will  coin  another. 

A  SERVANT  OF  JESUS  CHRIST. 

(February,  1921.) 

Paul,  a  servant  of  Jesus  Chrhl  ！  Truly  so  ！  A  servant  ；  not 
a  friend,  not  a  brother,  not  even  a  disciple  ；  but  a  servant,  a 
slave-servant,  one  whose  will  is  not  his  own,  but  his  master's. 
Of  Jams  Christ  ；  not  of  men，  nor  of  groups  of  men  :  not  of 
kings,  nor  of  bishops  :  not  of  churches,  nor  of  governments  : 
not  of  society  nor  of  humanity  ；  but  of  Jesus  Cluist,  the  Son 
of  God  and  the  Lord  of  man.    His   business  is  not  social 
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る V 國 ある 可らず である. 米國の 宗敎も 英國の 信仰 も， 縦し 其 最善の 者た 
りと 雖も 日本 を 救 ふ 事 は 出来ない. 日本的 基督 敎 のみ 能く 日本と 日本人と 
を 救 ふ 事が 出来る. 


十字架 敎 

(大正 十 年 一月） 

基督 敎は 元来 十字架の 宗敎 である. 是れは 單にキ リ ス トの敎 ではない， 
十字架に 釘 けられ 給 ひし キ リ フ、 トの敎 である. 其敎 ふる 所 は 我等が キ リ ス 
ト に 傚って" f 字 架に 釘け ら る k 事で は なし 、， キ リ ス ト が 我等の 爲に 十字架 
に 釘 けられ 給 ひし 事で ある. 十字架 は單に 基督 |ic の表號 ではない， 其の 中 

心で ある， 基督教の 全 構造 力； 依て 立つ 所の 隅の 首 石で ある. 罪 は 十字架の 
上に 赦 され 又 消滅され， 恩恵 は 十字架の 上に 成就ら れし 功績 を信受 する 條 
件の 下に 約束せられ 又施與 せらる 、 ので ある， 實に 十字架な く して 基督 敎 

はない. 今や M 敎 ならざる 多くの 物が 8«敎 として 通用す る此 時に 際し， 
卽ち 所謂 社會 奉仕， 倫理的 福音， 國際的 思想 ま でが »敎 として 目 せらる 
る此 時に 際し 我等 は 基督 敎を稱 に 新ら しき 名 を てす るの 欲求 を 感ずる 
而 して 余は此 欲求に 應 ぜん 力; 爲に 十字架 敎 なる 名 を徵す る， 而 して 此名 
も 亦 新 祌學者 等に 由て 濫用され 又 俗化 せら る & に 至らば， 余 は 又 更らに 新 
らしき 名 を 鑄 造す るで あらう. 


ィ エス キリスト の僕パ ゥ 口 

(大正 十 年 二月） 

し If) へ'  まこと  しもべ  とも 

イエスキリスト の僕パ ゥ 口と 云 ふ. 宴に 然 りで ある. 僕で あ る， 友で な 
い， 兄弟で ない， 弟子で もない， 僕で ある， 奴 僕で ある， 其 意志 は 己が も 
のでな I  、， 其 主人の 有で あ る. イエスキリスト の 僕で あ る. 人の 僕で な V  、， 
團體の 僕で ない， 王 又は 監督の 僕で ない， 14:^ 又は 政府， 社會 又は 公衆の 
僕で ない， イエスキリストの 僕で ある， 神の 子に して 人の 主なる イエス キ 
リストの 僕で ある. 彼の 任務 は社會 奉仕で ない， 又は 政府に 仕 ふるこ 
と でな、 、， 單に 全然 キ リスト に 事 ふるこ とで ある. イエスキリスト の僕パ 
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service,  nor  church-service,  nor  government-service,  but  solely 
and  entirely  Christ-service.  Paul, a  servant  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  ；  therefore  an  independent,  courageous,  humble  and 
kindly  man  ；  a  man,  who  without  serving  men  and  society,  did 
most  to  uplift,  purify,  and  renovate  the  world.  Oh，  may  I  be 
like  him,  and  be  truly  a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ  ！   (Romans,  I. 1.) 

GERMANY. 
(March,  1921.) 

God  loveth  Germany  as  He  loveth  all  other  nations.  God  hath 
saved  the  Avorld  through  Germany  many  a  time  in  the  past  ； 
and  He  will  yet  do  the  same  through  the  same  people  in  the 
future.  The  nation  which  gave  so  many  great  and  good  men 
to  the  world,  will  yet  give  greater  and  better.  That  Germany 
failed  in  world-politics^  and  was  defeated  in  wo  rid- war,  is  a 
mighty  assurance  that  she  will  succeed  and  be  victorious  in  her 
own  appointed  sphere  of  action.  Germany  will  rule  the  air,  as 
France  rules  the  land，  and  England,  the  sea  ；  the  air,  as 
Luther  ruled  the  spirit,  and  Kant,  the  mind.  We  look  to  new, 
Spirit-led  Germany  for  a  new  beginning  in  moral  uplifting  of  the 
world.  A  greater  and  mightier  Luther  will yot  come  out  of 
Germany.    May  God  bless  Germany  ！ 

CALVINISM. 
(April,  1921.) 

Calvixism  is  a  system  of  Christian  belief  and  thinking  basod 
upon  the  Biblical  teaching  of  the  sovereignty  of  God.  It  is 
severely  logical,  strictly  just,  ana  intensely  merciful.  It  is  the 
grace  of  Jesus  grafted  upon  the  law  of  Moses,  the  sweet  Galilee 
implanted  upon  the  burning  Sinai.  Calvinism  is  productive  of 
great  men  and  nations.  Cromwell,  Milton,  Eembrandt,  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers,  and  an  innumerable  host  of  holy  and  strong  men 
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ゥ 口と 云 ふ， 故に 彼は獨 立の 人であった， 勇敢の 人であった， 謙遜の 人で 
あった， 同時に 又 親切の 人であった， 彼 は 人に も社會 にも 仕へ なかった， 
然れ ども イエスキリストに 事へ しが 故に， 世 を 高め， 潔め， 改む るに 方て 
何人 も 及ば ざ る 功績 を擧 げた. 鳴 呼 我 も 亦 彼れ パ ゥ 口 に 傲 ひ眞に イエス キ 
リ ス トの 僕た らん 事 を （羅馬 書 一章 一節). 


獨 逸國に 就 て 
(大正 十 年 三月） 

神 は 獨逸を 愛し 給 ふ， 凡ての 他の 國民を 愛し 耠 ふが 如く 獨逸を 愛し 給 ふ， 
祌は 過去に 於て 幾囘 カ^ 逸 を 以て 世界 を 救 ひ 給 ふた， 彼 は 將來に 於て も 同 
じ 國民を 以て 同じ 夥扬を 施し 給 ふで あらう. 今日まで 斯く も 多くの 大且善 
な る 人物 を 世界に 供へ し 國民は 今後 は更 ら に 犬な る 且つ 更 ら に 善な る 人物 
を產 する であらう. 獨 逸が 這 般 世界 政治に 於て 失敗し， 世界 戰爭に 於て 敗 
北せ し 事 は， 彼れ が 彼れ 獨特の 活動の 區 域に 於て 成功し 又 勝利 を擧 げん と 
する 有力なる 保證 たらざる を 得ない. 言 あり E [く  「英國 は 海に 覇 たり， 佛 

國は 陸に 覇 たり， 獨逸は 空に 覇 たらん」 と， 實に獨 逸 は ルー テル を て靈 
界に覇 たり， カント を Jsi て 思想界 を 支配した， 其 意味に 於て 彼は旣 に空界 
に覇 たり 得た ので ある. 我等 は 新ら しき 聖霊に 導かれた る獨 逸よ り 世界の 
道德的 向上 史に 新紀元 を 劃す る大 Ml の 起らん こ とを俟 つ. ルー テルより 
も 更に 犬なる， 更に 力強き 第二の ルーテ ルカ； 今後 獨 逸よ り 起る であらう. 

神よ 獨逸國 を惠み 給へ！ 

カノ レビン 主義 
(大正 十 年 四月） 

力 ル ビ ン±^ ま 聖書 力； 明示す る 神の 主權の 敎義を 土臺と して 築 カ^た る 

基督教 的 信仰 4i に 思想の 系統で ある. 力 ル ビ ン 主義 は 嚴密に 論理的で ある. 
嚴 格に を 主張し， 熱, ミ {| に 恩恵 を 唱道す る. 力 ル ビ ン 主義 は イエス の 恩 
惠をモ —セの 法律の 上に 接し 者で ある， 美 はしき ガリ ラャの 湖水 を 燃 ゆる 
シ ナイ の巅に 港え し 者で ある. カルビ ン 主義 は 偉大な る 人物と 國 家と を康 
出す るの 宵き ブ] を 有す' クロムウエル， ミルトン， レム ブラント， ビル グリ 
ム 祖先， 其 他 聖淨に して 強健な る無數 男女の 大衆 は 力 ル ビ ン 主義者で あつ 
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and  women  were  Calvinists.  And  England  at  its  best,  and 
America  at  its  purest  were  Calvinistic  nations  ；  and  in  propor- 
tion as  they  departed  from  the  strict  Calvmistic  standard,  have 
they  sunk  deeper  and  deeper  into  sin  and  corruption.  The  world's 
hope,  I  believe,  lies  in  revival  of  Calvinism,  with  such  modifica- 
tions in  its  forms  as  the  changing  circumstances  may  require. 

IS  CHRISTIANITY  PRACTICABLE  ？ 
(May,  192].) 

Is  Cliri.-tianity  practicable?  Is  it  possible  to  love  our  enemies, 
or  to  turn  our  left  checks  when  they  smite  us  on  the  right? 
It  is  not  possible,  and  it  is  possible.  It  is  not  possible  if  we  are 
to  practise  it  by  ourselves,  and  it  is  possible  if  God  is  to  prac- 
tise it  for  ourselves.  "  Apart  from  Me  ye  can  do  nothing,"  said 
Christ  ；  and  "  I  can  do  all  things  through  Him  that  strength- 
en eth  me,"  said  Paul.  Christianity  without  Christ  is  an  im- 
possib:lity  ；  with  Him  it  is  a  perfect  possibility,  as  experienced 
by  all  His  saints.  Modern  men,  considering  Christianity  as  an 
ethical  system,  find  many  things  in  it  which  are  impracticable. 
But  Christianity  is  not  an  ethical  system,  but  a  gospel,  and  it 
furnishes  its  believers  with  all  the  strength  necessary  to  fulfill  all 
its  demands.  Let  us  hear  no  more  from  modern  theologians 
on  this  point. 

FORGIVENESS. 
(June,  1921.) 

Forgiveness  is  the  greatest  of  Christian  virtues.  It  is  the 
entire  forgetting  of  the  past,  and  building  up  anew  of  life  upon 
the  basis  of  the  good  will  of  the  Loving  Father.  Forgiveness 
is  both  active  and  passive.  Entirely  to  forgive  is  possible  as  a 
result  of  being  entirely  forgiven.  "  Even  as  Christ  forgave  yon, 
so  also  do  ye."  (Col. 13:  3.)    He  blotted  out  all  our  sins  on 
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た. 英國 力; 最善な りし 時， 米 國が純 美な りし 時 は， 彼等が カル ビン ±S の 
國家 であ り し 時であった， 而 して 彼等が 嚴 格な る カルビ ン 主義の 標準よ り 
mi し 時に， 彼等 は 夫 丈け 罪惡と 腐敗と に 沈んだ. 余は信ず世ぞ^：^正の希 
望 は 力 ル ビ ン± ^の 讓に在 る 事 を， 時勢の 變遷に 伴 ふ 必要な る 變化を 其 
外形に 加 ふるもの として. 


• 基督 敎は實 行 可能なる 耶 
(大正 十 年 五月） 

盈督敎 は實行 可能なる 耶. 我等の 敵 を 愛し， 彼れ 若し 我が 左の 頼 を 撃た 
ば 又 右の 頰を も轉 して 之に 向ける と 云 ふが 如き は實 行し 得る 敎訓 である 
耶. 得べ からず 又 得べ しで ある. 若し 我等 自身の 力に 由て 實 行すべき 者な 
らば 得べ からず であ る， 然れど も 若し 神が 我等に 代って 實 行すべき 者な ら 
ば 得べ しで ある. 「がき 我 を 離れて を も 爲す能 はず」 と キリス トは言 ひ 
洽 ふた， 「我 は 我に 力 を 賜 ふ 彼に 由り てす ベての 事 を爲し 得べ し」 と バウ 口 
は 言 ふた. キリスト 有りて »敎 は 充分に 可能で ある， 是れ彼 を 信ずる 者 
のす ベて 力'; 實驗 せし 所で ある. 近代 人 は »敎 は 倫理 學的 « なり と 思 ふ 
て 其 内に 多くの 實 行し 難き 敎訓を Ml/t る. 然れ ども »敎 は 倫理で はな 
い 福音で ある， 故に 之 を 信ずる 者に 其のす ベての 敎 訓を實 行す るに 必要な 
る 能力 を 供給す る. 此 明白な る事實 ある 力'; 故に 我等 は此 問題に 關し 再び 近 
代神學 者の 言 設を聞 く に 及ばな \<  、- 


赦 罪の 美 德 

(大正 十 年 六月） 

»は» 敎的 美德中 最大の 者で ある. 赦罪は 罪 あ る 過去の 全き 忘却で 
ある， 而 して 愛の 父の 善意 を 基礎と して 生涯 を 造り 直す 事で ある. ま 
積極的で ある 又 極 的で ある. 种に 全く 赦 された る確實 なる 結果と して 人 
を 全く, ■ —事が 出来る ので ある. 「キ リ フ、 ト汝等 を赦し 給へ る 力； 如く 
も然 すべし」 と ある （ コロ サイ 書 三 章 十三 節). キ リ ス トは 十字架の 上に 我 
等の すべての 罪 を 抹殺し 耠 ひて， 我等に 賜 ふに 他人 力';^ に對 して 犯せし 
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the  Cross,  and  gave  us  the  spirit  of  forgiveness  to  blot  out  all 
the  sins  which  others  have  committed  against  ils.  Forgiveness 
is  a  heavenly  gift,  and  the  greatest  of  all  gifts.  It  is  the  begin- 
ning of  all  good  things.  Friendship,  peace  of  rnind,  cessation 
of  war,  and  universal  brotherhood,  are  possible  as  sure  results 
of  Christian  forgiveness.    Great  is  forgiveness! 

THE  EAST  AND  THE  WEST. 
(July,  1921.) 

The  life  is  woi，k，  says  the  Occidental ； the  life  is  rest,  says 
the  Oriental.  The  lie  is  action,  says  the  West  :  the  life  is 
being,  says  the  East.  "  Hurry,  be  quick,  and  make  you-  self 
and  the  world  happy,  and  that  in  the  shortest  possible  time/' 
says  the  representative  West.  "  You  are  happy  already,  if  you 
but  know  yourself.  Believe,  and  all  will  be  "\vell，"  says  the 
representative  East.  The  West  is  Martha^  and  the  East  is 
Mary,  and  the  Lord  saith  to  the  active,  restless,  propagandizing 
West :  "  Thou  art  anxious  and  troubled  about  many  things  : 
but  one  thing  is  needful,  for  Mary  (the  East)  hath  chosen  the 
good  part,  which  shall  not  be  taken  away  from  her." ― Luke 
10  :  41, 42. 


,  THREE  GREAT  TRUTHS. 

(August,  1921.) 

The  lirst  great  truth  is  that  God  is  not  a  Force  but  Lovo,  a 
Loving  Father.  The  whole  universe  wears  a  different  aspect 
when  viewed  with  laith  in  the  Fatherhood  of  God, 

The  second  great  truth  is  that  Jesus  Christ  is  not  a  man, 
not  even  the  greatest  man,  but  God  Himself.  Peace  that  pass- 
eth  all  understandings  is  ours  when  wo  come  to  believe  in  tho 
Deity  of  Jesus.  ' 
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すべての 罪 を 抹殺す るの の靈を Jjl て し耠 ふた. i!cl^ は 天の 賜物で あつ 
て， 最大の 賜物で ある. 赦罪 はすべ ての の 本 原で ある. M， 心の 平 
和， 戰 爭の廢 止， 萬國 同胞:^: の實行 …… 是等は 皆な 敎的赦 罪の 必然 
的 結果と して 在り 得る 事で ある. 偉大なる 哉 の 美德！ 


東洋と 西洋 
(大正 十 年 七月） 

は輔 なりと 西洋人 は 曰 ふ， 人生 は 安息な りと 東洋人 は 曰 ふ. Aife 
は 活動な り と は 西洋に 於て 唱 へられ， 人生 は な り と は 東洋に 於て 傳へ 
らる. 「速く， 急げ， 自己と 世界と を 報に せよ， それ も 一刻も早く」 と 西 
洋の 代表者 は 曰 ふ. 「人 j ま旣に 幸福な る ものな り， 彼 は た M を 自覺す 
れば 足る， 惟 信ぜよ， 然らど 萬 事 可なる べし」 と 東洋の 代表者 は 曰 ふ. 西 
洋は マルタで ある， 東洋 は マリヤで ある， 而 して 主 は 活動して 休止す る 所 
を 知らず して 常に 自己主張 ゃ宣 傳に從 事す る 西洋に 對 ひて 曰 ひ 給 ふ， 「汝は 
多 事 に 由 り 思 ひ 慮 ひて 心勞 ひせ り ， 然れ ど 無 く て 叶 ふま じ き 者 は 一な り . 
マ リ ャ （東洋） は旣に # ^を 選びた り ， 此は 彼女よ り 奪る ベ か ら ざる もの 
なり」 と （路加 傳十章 四 一， 四 二 節). 

エホバ を俟 望め， 雄々 し カリし 汝の心 を 堅う せよ， 必ずや エホバ を俟望 

め （詩篇 二十 七 篇卞四 節). 

ェ ホ バの 救&を 望みて 靜に之 を 待つ は 善し （哀歌 三 章廿六 節). 

三 大眞理 
(大正 十 年 八月） 

第一の 大 は祌は 力に 非ず 愛な り 愛する 父な り と 云 ふ 事で あ る. 神 は 
父な り と の 信仰 を悽 L  、て 見る 時に 全 宇宙 はー變 する. 

第二の:^: MS はィ エス キリ ス トは 人に 非ず 最大 偉人に も 非ず 神 御自身な 
りと 云 ふ 事で ある. イエスの 祌 たる 事 を 信ずる に 至て， すべて 人の 思 ふ 所 
に 過る 平和 は 我 有と なる. 

第三の;^ M は 聖靈は 感化 力に 非ず 人格者な り と 云 ふ 事で あ る. 聖靈 
の 個 性 を «m して 信仰 は 事實と 成り， 眞の 自由 は 獲得 せらる. 
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The  third  great  truth  is  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  an  influ- 
ence, but  a  person.  Faith  becomes  real,  and  true  freedom  is 
won,  only  when  we  realize  the  Personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 


CHRIST  WITHIN  ME. 

(September,  1921.) 

Christ  now  dwelling  iij  heaveiij  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father,  leaves  me  not  desolate.  He  dwells  in  me  by  His  Spirit, 
and  leads  me,  and  teaches  me,  and  comforts  me,  as  "when  He 
was  with  His  disciples  in  the  clays  of  His  flesh.  The  Christian 
is  strong,  not  because  of  his  incomparable  faith,  but  because  of 
the  St]  ong  Son  of  God,  the  Immortal  Love,  who  dwells  in  hini. 
and  works  through  him.  I  am  more  than  a  conqueror  through 
Him  that  loves  me,  i.  e.  through  the  Spirit  of  Christ  who  is 
with  me.  Christ  within  me  is  a  present  reality,  and  makes  the 
Christian  religion  to  me,  not  merely  a  thing  of  past,  or  of  future, 
but  a  working  power,  NOW  and  HERE. 


GREAT  DEMANDS. 
(October,  1921.) 

It  is  written  :  "Be  ye  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  Avhich  is 
in  heaven  is  perfect  "  Again  :  "Be  ye  holy  ；  for  I  am  holy."  Is 
it  possible  for  weak,  impe:fect  men  to  meet  so  groat  demands  ？ 
It  is  iu)t  possible.  Not  possible  by  their  oww  efforts  ；  possible 
by  the  power  of  the  Almighty  Father.    "Be  ye  perfect "  means 

'Submit  yourselves  to  be  perfected  by  Him."     He  is  able 
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神 は 父な り と 云 ふ 事の み を 信 じ て 信仰 は淺 くな り 易い. ュニ テリ ャ ン敎 
の 缺點は 主と- して 玆に 在る と 思 ふ， 

キ リ ス ト は 神な り と のみ 主張 し て 信仰 は狹 く な り 易 L  、， 力 ル ビ ン 主義の 
短所 は玆 にあり と 言 はざる を 得ない. 

聖靈は 人格者な り と 云 ふ 事の み を 高調して 信仰 は 狂し 易い， 是れ リ バイ 

バル 信者の 陷 ま 、危險 であ る 事 は 人の よ く 知る 所で あ る- 

三 大眞理 を 同時に 信 じ 同樣に 受けての み^な る 信仰に 生 く る 事が 出来 

る. 

我が 衷 なる キ リ ス ト 

(大正 十 年 九月） 

我が 衷に 宿り 給ふキ リ フ、 ト と は聖靈 御自身 Jil 外の 者で はない. キリスト 
は 今 は 天に 在し， 父の 右に 坐し 給 ふと 雖も， 我 をして 地上に 在りて 孤兒と 
して 存し給 はず. 彼 は 聖靈を 以て 我 力 凌に 宿り 給 ふ， 而 して 我 を 導き， 我 
を敎 へ， 我 を 慰め 給 ふこ と 彼が 肉 を 受けて 地上に 在 り て 其 弟子 等と 共に 在 
し 給 ひし 時に 異ら ない. ク リ ス チャンの 强きは 彼に 無比の 信仰 有る からで 
ない， 詩人 テニソンの 謂 ゆる 「不朽の 愛なる 强き祌 の 子」 が 彼の 衷に 宿り 
彼 を 通う して 働き 給 ふからで ある. 我 は 我 を 愛する 者に 由り 勝ち得て 餘り 
あると 云 ふの は 我と 偕に 在し 給 ふ 聖靈に 由 りて 然か ある を 得る ので ある. 
聖靈は 現在の 事實 である， 聖靈に 由 り て 基督 敎は單 に 過去 又は 未来の 事に 
あらず して， 現在 目下の 事と なる ので ある. 「イエス 答へ て 曰 ひける は 若 
し 人我 を 愛せば 我 言 を 守らん， 且我父 は 之 を 愛せん， 我等 （父と 子） 臨り 
て 彼と 偕に 住むべし」 と ある は此 事で ある （約 翰傳 十四 章廿三 節). 

大 なる 要求 

(大正 十 年 十月） 

神 力； 其兒 等に 爲し給 ふ 要求 は大 である， 曰く  「天に 在す 汝 等の 父の 錢 
き 力; 如 く&^ も^  くすべし」 と （馬 太 傳五章 四 八 節). ェ ホ バ 曰 ひ 給 ふ 

「我れ 聖 ければ gr^ も聖 くすべし」 と （彼 得 前書 一章" h 六 節). 是は 弱く し 
て 不^なる 人に 對 せる 要求と して は 無理の 要求で ある やう に 見える. 恰 
かも 小 兒に對 つて M の 力 を 出せと 云 ふが 如きで ある. 然しながら 無理の 
やうであって 無理で ない. 神は斯 かる 要求 を 爲し給 ふに 方て 之に 應 ずるの 
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{Bvvarai)^  God  by  sending  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Christ  CAN 
recreate  us,  and  fashion  us  to  the  image  of  His  Son.  "What 
is  called  Christian  Morality  is  not  to  be  considered  apart  from 
God  and  His  Christ  ；  as  it  is  also  written  :  "  Apart  from  Me, 
ye  can  do  nothing  ；  ，，  and  :   "  With  God  all  things  are  possible." 


IDEAL  AND  POWER. 

(November.  1921.) 

There  】rmst  be  an  】（leal，  and  there  must  be  a  power  to  real- 
ize til  at  ideal.  The  Christian's  ideal  is  Christ,  and  his  power 
is  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Christian  looks  intently  at  Christ,  but 
looking  alone  does  not  make  him  a  son  of  God.  The  Spirit 
works  within  him,  and  makes  him  to  appropriate  to  himself 
the  beauty  of  holiness  he  is  looking  at.  As  was  saia  by  St. 
Paul : " We  all,  with  open  face  beholding  as  in  a  glass  the  glory 
of  the  Lord,  are  changed  into  the  same  image  from  glory  to 
glory,  even  ("s  by  the  Lord,  the  Spirit." ― II  Cor. iii : 18.  The 
model  before  us,  and  the  spirit  of  the  model  to  conform  us 
thereto, ― how  perfect  is  the  Gospel ！  No  vain  dream. ng  ；  no 
mere  yearning  ；  the  goal,  and  the  way,  and  the  power  to  reach 
that  goal  provided  at  the  same  time  ！ 

GOD  IS. 

(December,  1921.) 

God  Is.  Oh  blessed  thought  ！  God  the  loving  Father,  who 
is  Love  Itself,  IS, 一 He  exists,  He  rules,  He  takes  care  of  the 
world,  mankind,  my  country,  my  home，  and  me, ― what  more 
need  I  know?  Peace  t  verlasting  sliould  be  mine.  The  world  is 
in  turmoil,  nations  arming-  themselves  to  the  teeth,  diplomats 
sitting  in   a  council  to  bring  about  a  universal  peace,  toiling 
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途を備 へ 給 ふたに 相違ない. 勿論 人は自 から 努めて 神の 如く に 完全く 又聖 
く なる 事 は 出来ない. 然し 乍ら 神に 於て は 能 はざる 事な しで ある. 「^く 
すべし」 と は 神に 由て 「^くせら るべ し」 との 意で ある. 「聖く 十べ し」 
と 云 ふ も 同然で あ る. 神はキ リ フ、 ト に 在 り て 聖靈を 遣 り て 信者 を聖 く し 給 
ふので ある. 人 は 聖靈を 受けて 自分で 爲す能 は ざる 事 を爲し 得る ので ある. 
祌は爲 し 能 ふ. 基督 敎道德 は 神 を 離れて 考 ふべき 者で ない. 神に 由り て = 人 
は 完全く 且聖く なる 事が 出来る. 

理 想 と實カ 
(大正 十 年 十一月） 

かほ i^- ほひ  つ  さよえ  まさ 

我等す ベて 帕子 なく して 鏡に 照す が 如 〈主の 榮を 見， 榮に榮 いや if りて 其 
同 じ 像に 化 る な リ ， 是 れ主卽 ち靈に 由り てな リ （哥林 多 後書 三 章 十八 節 ）. 

先づ 第一に 理想が な く て はならぬ， 而 して 之を實 現す るの 力が な く て は 
ならぬ. 基督 者の 理想 はキ リ ス 卜で ある. 而 して 實 現す る 力 は聖靈 である. 
基督 者 は 一意 專 心に キ リ ス ト を 見 詰る 然れど も 見 詰る のみに て は 彼 は 神 
の 子と なら な、 、. 聖靈は 彼の 锂に 働きて 彼が 見 詰つ 、 る聖 善の 美 を 己が 
有と ならし め 給 ふ. パゥロ が 言へ る 力; 如 く  ， 我ケき 基督 者 は主キ リ ス ト の 姿 
を 我 力; 良心の 鏡に 照し， 之 を 見 詰て 其 同じ 像に 化 はる. 而 して 主なる 聖靈 
は我裡 にあり て 此事を 行 ひ 給 ふ. 我等の 前に 模範の 供 せらる 乂 あり， 之に 
合 はん 力'; 爲の簡 g の 注がる k あり， 福音 はまこと に^で ある. 單に 無益 
に 夢想す るので はない， 單に 追求す るので はない， 終局と 之に 達する の途 
と 力が 同時に 供 せらる 、ので ある- 

神 は 在し 給 ふ 

(大正 十 年 十二月） 

神 は 有る. 嗚呼 祝福すべき 哉此 思想よ. 神， 愛の 父. m.mn, 彼が 有る 
j: 云 ふ， 彼が 在し， 彼が 治め， 彼が 世界と 人類と 我國と 我家と 我 自身の 氣 
Pft を 取り 給 ふと 云 ふ. 此事 以上に 我れ 何 を か 知る を 要せん. 永久の 平和 は 
我 有た るべき である. 世 は 混亂) 態に 於て ある， 國家は あからさまに 相互 
に對 して 武装し， 外交 家 は 世界的 平和 を來 らせんと て 會議に 列し， 其 目的 
を 達せん とて 努力し つ k ある， 未来 はすべ て 不明で ある， 暗く ある. 恐し 
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hard  to  attain  the  end, ― the  future  all  unknown,  dark,  terrible  : 
indeed  darkness  covers  the  earth ,  and  gross  darkness  the  people, 
as  was  as  foretold  by  a  prophet.  (Isa. Ix  :  2).  But  God  Is, ― 
that  settles  the  question.  All  is  right.  We  can  rest  and  sleep 
in  peace,  as  Jesus  the  Almighty  Power  incarnate  slept  at  the 
stern  of  the  ship  which  carried  His  disciples  over  the  furious 
waves  of  the  sea. 

RELIGION  PERSONAL. 

(January,  1922.) 

Religion  is  personal,  not  general.  It  is  not  "  、ve，，，  but  "  1，" 
not  plural,  but  singular, ― first  person,  singular.  It  is  not  man- 
kind or  humanity,  but  I  myself.  "My  God,  3Iy  God,  why 
hast  Thou  forsaken  3Ie  ？ "  was  Jesus'  own  religion.  "O 
wretched  man  that  I  am!  Who  shall  deliver  me  out  of  the 
body  of  this  death?"  was  Paul's  religion.  Theologians  seeking 
after  general  truth  of  religion,  never  find  it.  God  is  found 
only  in  one's  inmost  soul ； and  a  man ス vho  cannot  make  him- 
self an  object-lesson  in  religion,  can  never  be  its  preacher. 
Modern  Chrijstianity  is  tasteless  and  powerless,  chiefly  because 
it  is  general  and  social,  and  not  personal,  and  individual.  Is 
there  anything  more  useless  under  heaven  than  tho  "  expert  " 
in  religion? 

JOHN  THREE  THIRTY  SIX. 

(February,  ：1922.) 

"He  that  believeth  on  the  Son  has  eternal  life."  He:  an 
indefinite  "  he，"  any  son  of  Adam,  a  publican  or  a  sinner,  any 
one.  Believeth:  accepts  Him  on  His  words,  as  the  believer's 
substitute  before  God.  The  Son :  the  onl} ァ begotten  Son  of  the 
Father's  love,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Hath :  possess  ；  has  in 
entire  and  complete  possession  ；  and  that  now  (the  present 
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く ある， 實に 預言者に 由て 示されし が 如くに 「唷は 全地 を掩 ひ， 閽は諸 民 
を 覆 ひ」 つ、 ある （以 賽亞書 六十 章 二 節 )- 然し 乍ら 神 は 在し 給 ふ， 問題 は 
此 一事に 由て 解決 せらる. 萬 物 悉く 可な りで ある， 我等 は 安心して 休み 且 
つ 眠 令 事が 出来る， 恰 かも 宇宙の 大權を 其 手に 握り 拾 ひし イエスが ガリ ラ 
ャの 湖の 嶽 L 狂 ふ 波の 上に 其 弟子 を 運びし 舟の 艫に 安らかに 眠り 給 ひしが 
如くに， 我等 も亦靜 かに 眠る 事が 出来る. 


宗敎は 個人的で ある 

(大正 十一 年 一月） 

宗敎は 個人的で ある. 全般的で ない. 宗敎は 「我等」 でない， 「街し」 で 
ある. 複數 でない， 單數 である， 第一 人稱 の單數 である. 人類 又は 人道の 

事で ない， 和 L 自身の 事で ある. 「ft が神ジ 我— 力，， 何故に 我を棄 たま ひし 
や」 と は イエス 御自身の 宗敎 であった. 「1«れ 困苦る 人なる 哉， 此の 死の 
體 より 我 を 救 はん 者 は誰ぞ や」 と は バウ 口の 宗教であった. 神學者 等は宗 

敎の^ 的 «a を 探る が 故に 何時 ま でも 宗敎を 看 出 さ ない ので あ る. 神 は 
人の 奥底の 靈に 於ての み發 見せら る. 自己 を 宗教の 實驗物 とし 皿す る 能 
は ざ る 者 は 其說敎 者た る 事 は 決して 出来な、 、- 近代的 M 敎が 無味に し て 
無能なる は 主と して 其れ 力; 斜ミ 的であって 又 社交的で あ り ， 個人的で な く 
又 一身 的で ないから である. 天が下に 無用なる 者に して 世に 所謂 「宗 敎專 
門 家」 の 如き 者が あらう 乎- 彼 は 宗敎を 知らず して 宗敎を 語る 者で ある. 


約 翰 傳三章 三十 六 節 
(大正 十一 年 二月） 

曰く  「子 を 信ずる 者はフ  1< ^の 生命 を 有す」 と. 原文の 順序に 由て 之 を 直 
譯 すれば 下の 如くになる， 「者 は 信ずる 子 を 有す 生命 を 永遠の」 
と. 「者 は I  '不定 代名詞で ある， 何人で も， アダムの 裔 たる 者. は 何人た る 
を 問 はず， 税吏で も 罪 ある 人で も， 誰でも. 「信ずる」 聖 子の 聖語其 儘 を 
信じ， 神の 御前に 供 へられし 信者の 身代り と して 彼 を 受け 奉る 者 は. 「子」 
聖 父の 生み 給へ る 愛の 獨子， 我等の 主 イエス キ リ フ、 ト. 「有す」 保有す, 
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tense),  just  now,  without  waiting  for  the  glorious  future,  in  the 
daily  continuous  experience  of  the  believing  life.  Eternal  Life : 
supersensuous,  supernafcural,  never-dying,  cleath-ronquermg  life. 
Very  simple,  very  deep  and  very  true.  That  any  one,  by 
simply  believing  on  the  Crucified  Son  of  God,  can  have  in  en- 
tire possession,  now  in  this  life,  a life  that  is  life  indeed,  even 
the  life  of  God,  • ~ oh，  how  gloriously  and  thankfully  true,  as 
proved  by  the  unerring  experience  of  multitudes  of  believers 
called  frojii  among  all  the  nations  of  the  "world  ！ 

PERFECTION  AND  HUMILITY. 
Olarch,  1922.) 

Perfection  is  the  greatest  possible  attainment  of  life.  But 
perfection  has  its  dangers.  Perfection  may  beget  in  us  pnae 
and  self-satisfaction.  Imperfection  rightly  used  begets  in  us 
the  Christian  grace  of  humility.  Because  imperfect,  we  abase 
ourselves  and  take  our  refuge  in  the  Cross  of  Christ.  It  must 
be  for  this  reason  that  perfection  is  attained  so  very  slowly  in 
our  actual  experiences.  God  said  unto  children  of  Israel 
through  Moses  : し I  will  not  drive  them  (the  Hivite,  the  Cana- 
anite,  and  the  Hittite)  out  from  before  thee  in  one  year,  lest 
the  land  become  desolate,  and  the  beasts  of  the  field  multiply 
against  thee.  By  little  and  little,  I  will  drive  them  out  from 
before  thee,  until  thou  be  increased,  and  inherit  the  land," 
Exodus  xxiii.  29，  30.  By  little  and  little  the  Merciful  Father 
will  drive  imperfections  out  from  within  our  hearts,  lest  by  be- 
coming perfect  too  suddenly,  worse  imperfections  may  multiply 
against  us  than  the  imperfections  of  flesh  and  mind,  and  deso- 
lation reign  in  domain  of  spim.  So  then,  in  matter  of  perfec- 
tion, as  in  every  thing'  else,  may  His  will  be  done,  and  not 
ours. 
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完全に 充分に 保有す， 而 して t 之 を 保有す， 榮 光の 未来 を 待たず して， 今， 
今 日 ， 信仰の 生涯の 日 々 の連續 的實驗 と し て 保有す， 動詞の 現在な る に 注 
意せ よ. 「永遠の 生命」 m 感覺 的に して 超自然的なる， 永久に 死なざる， 

死に 打 勝つ 所の 生命 を 保有す. 實に簡 短に して 深遠なる MS である， 誰で 
も， 十字架に 釘 けられ 拾 ひし 神の 子 を 唯 信ずる に 由て， 今此 生涯に 於て， 
生命ら し き 生命， 卽ち祌 に 在る 生命 を^に 保有す る 事が 出来る と 云 ふ 
である， 嗚呼 何ん と 祝 ふづき 有難い 眞理 ではない 乎， 而 かも 全世界の 諸の 
國 民の 中よ り 召 かれし 夥多の 信者に 由て 誤り なき A_ 生の 實驗と して 證明さ 
れし m である. 

完全と 謙遞 
(大正 十一^ 三月） 

^はA^fe最大の得物でぁる. 然し 乍ら^に 危險が 伴 ふ. 5^ は 吾人 
の 心に 高慢と 自足 を 起す の 虞が ある. 之に 反して 不^ は 之 を 正 當に使 Mj 
すれば 吾み の 心に 孿 遜の 基督 敎的 美德を 生む の 益が あ も. 不完全な るが 故 
に 吾人 は 自己 を 卑下して キ リ ス トの 十字架 を 吾人の 避 所と する. 吾人 實際 
の 生活に 於て 吾人 力;^ に 達する こ と 甚だ 遲きは 之 力; 爲 めでなくて はなら 
ない. 神 は モー セを てィ ス ラエルの 民に 告げて 曰 ひ 給 ふた， 

我れ 彼等 ( ヒ ビ人， 力 ナ ン人 及びへ テ人） を 一年の 中には 汝 P 前よ り 
M はじ， 恐く は 土地 荒れ， 野の 獸 滑して 汝を 害せん. 我れ 漸々 に 彼 
等 を汝の 前よ り逐攘 はん. 汝は, こ 滑して 其 地を擭 るに 至らん. 
と （出 埃 及記廿 三声廿 九， 卅 節). 「漸々 に」 恩惠に 富み 給 ■ ぶ は 吾人の 心 
の 中よ り不チ を 應ひ給 ふで あ ら う . 然ら ざれば 餘 り に 急 劇に 錢 にな 
る 事に 由て， 肉と 心の 不完全よりも ョ'」 惡 しき 不^ 力; 增し加 はりて， 荒 
廢が靈 の 領分 を掩 ふに 至る であらう. 然れ ば^の 事に 於ても， 他の すべ 
ての 事に 於け るが 如くに， 我が 欲求に 非ず， 聖旨 をして 成らし め洽 へで あ 
る. 
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SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS. 
(April,  1922.) 

What  is  more  criminal  than  self-consciousness? 

It  is  just  the  oppoh»ite  of  God-consciousness.  Man  forgets 
himself  when  he  is  full  of  God.  "'  All  things  work  together  for 
good  to  them  that  love  God."  Rom.  viii.  2S.  All  things,  i.  e. 
God,  Natu'-Gj  and  himself  even,  work  together  for  good  to  him 
who  loves  God  and  forgets  himself  ；  and  all  things  work  for 
evil  to  him  who  loves  himself  and  is  conscious  of  himself,  and 
plans  and  plots  and  schemes  for  himself,  and  mrddles  with  the 
designs  and  workings  of  the  beneficent  Father  of  the  Universe. 
Cliikl-spirit  is  true  and  beautiful  just  because  it  is  self-forgetful. 
The  sickliness  of  modern  civilization  is  shown  nowhere  more 
proniiuontly  than  in  its  tremondous  self-consc"ousness. 


PROTESTANT  CHURCHES. 
(May,  1922.) 

Prote.staiit  churches  are  self-contradictions.  Protestantism  is 
an  assertion  of  spirit  in  man,  and  as  such  it  ought  have  no 
visible  organized  churches  to  express  itself.  And  the  World 
War  was  judgement  upon  organized  Protestantism.  Germany, 
the  seat  of  mistaken  Protestantism,  was  first  judged,  and  with 
her,  all  the  rest  of  Protestant  nations.  The  victors  and  th い 
vanquished  Avere  convinced  of  the  shallowness  of  the  faith  upon 
which  they  built,  and  now  that  they  fell,  the  Roman  Cluireh 
is  exultant  over  their  ruins.  But  Protestantism  is  not  dead. 
It  was  judged  to  divest  it  of  the  ronmant  of  ecclesiasticalisni 
whicii  it  could  not  cast  off  at  once.  Protestantism,  unchurched , 
will  resume  its  pristine  vigor,  and  after  four  hundred  years  of 
checkered  career,  will  now  go  forth  conquering,  and  to  conquer. 
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自己 意識に 就て 

(大正 十一 年 四月） 

自己 意識と 云へば 如何にも 善き 者で ある 乎の やうに 思 はれて 居る. 然し 
乍 ら實は 自己 意識 ほ ど惡 し き 者 はない ので ある. 人が 神に 叛 きて 罪 を 犯 し 
た 時に， 彼に 自己 意識が 起った ので ある. アダムと エバ は 罪 を 犯して 初め 
て 自己の 裸な る を 意識 し た. 如斯 く に し て 自己 意識 は 恰度 神 意識の 反對で 
ある. 人 は 心の中に 神 を Jjlr 充 たさる k 時に 自己 を 忘れる ので ある. 「凡の 
事 は 神 を 愛する 者の 爲に 悉く 働きて 益を爲 す」 と 云 ふ (羅馬 書 八 章廿八 節). 
實に神 も 天然 も， 然り 自己 其 物 さへ も 神 を 愛して 自己 を 忘れる 者に は 悉く 
働きて 益を爲 し，， さに 反して， 自己 を 愛し， 自己 を 意識し， 自己の S に 計 
畫し， 畫 策し， 工夫し， 恩恵に 富める 萬— せの 造 主にして 其 父なる 神の 聖意 

と聖 業と に干涉 する 者に は 萬 事 r!^ 物 は 悉く 働きて 害を爲 すので ある. 小兒 
の 心が 天眞 であ り 善美で あると 云 ふ 其 理由 は玆に 在る ので ある， 卽 ち小兒 
に 自己 意識な く. 彼 は 自己 ある を 忘れて 居る からで ある. 近代 文明の 如何 
に 病的なる 乎 は， 何處を 見ず とも， 其の 著る しく 發 達した る 自己 意識 を 見 
れば 一目瞭然 である. 

フ' 口 テス タント 敎會 

(大正 十一 年 五月） 

プロ テス タン ト！ i:^ と 云 ふ は 商家 撞着で ある. プロ テス タン ト 主義 はョ 
ブ 記に 所謂 人の 衷に は靈 魂の 在る あ り と 云 ふ 其 眞理の 主張で ある. 斯く て 
プロ テス タン ト 主義に 之 を 表 顧すべき 眼に 見 ゆる 制度 化された る！^ が あ 
つて はならない. 而> て 最近の 世界 戰 は此 制度 化された る プロ テス タン 
ト主 _a に對 する 神の 審判であった. 誤りた る プロテスタント ±a の 中心た 
る獨 逸カ冼 づ 第一に W かれた， 而 して 獨 逸と 共に 他の すべての プロ テス タ 
ン ト敎國 が W かれた. 此戰^1?に1：ぉって勝者も敗者も彼等カ;據て起し{,1仰の 
浅薄なる を覺ら しめられた， 而 して 今や 彼等の 疫れ しを兑 て， 羅馬 li:^ は 
其 敵の 敗 壞に歡 呼の 聲を 揚げつ 、ある- 然れ ども プロテスタント zfe^ は 死 

ん だので はな 1<  、- 之に附着せし8^：^制度の殘部の取除カ>れんが爲に!&かれ 

たので ある. 無 M 化されて プロ テス タン ト zkil は 其 元始の M リ J に るで 
あらう， 而 して 四百 年間の 遲々 た る 進歩の 後に， 今や 勝ち 又 勝 を 得ん と て 
出 行く であらう. 
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CHRISTIANITY  AS  LOVE. 
(June,  1922.) 

Christianity  is  not  church  ；  neither  is  it  dogma.  Christianity 
is  love  ；  not  love  in  general,  but  love  in  particular.  Chris- 
tianity is  primarily  and  essentially  love  of  enemies.  God  so 
loved  the  world, ― the  rebellious,  apostate,  God-hating  world. ― 
that  He  gave  His  only  begotten  son,  etc  :  that  is  Christianity. 
Without  free,  generous,  joyous  love  of  enemies,  there  is  no 
Christianity  to  speak  about.  Then,  how  about  those  so-called 
Christian  nations  with  all  their  churches,  doctrines,  theologies, 
b"hops，  doctors  of  divinities,  foreign  missions  and  social  serxices, 
yet  intensely  hating  their  enemies  、vho  are  mostly  "  brother- 
Christians,"  declaring  Avar  against  one  another,  and  exulting 
over  the  fall  of  their  rivals,  and  preparinsr  for  another  and  next 
Avar?  Should  we  not  say  that  Cliristianity  has  never  yot  been 
tried  。"  any  large  scale? 

EVOLUTION. 
(July,  1922.) 

I  do  not  believe  in  Godless  evolution, 一 of  course  T  do  not. 
But  evolution  there  is,  nevertheless.  Evolution  is  a  gradual  un- 
folding of  a  plan.  God  has  not  created  the  universe  in  a  single 
day.  They  say  it  took  from  400  to  500  million  years  to  pre- 
pare the  earth  for  man's  habitation.  Be  it  so.  So  much  the 
more  precious  to  me  is  the  earth.  If  God  waited  500  million 
years  till  man  appeared  and  praised  His  holy  namCj  shoiua  we 
not  wait  a life-time  for  our  work  to  bear  its  fruit?  Evolution. 
― it  is  a  comforting  truth  to  me.  I  cast  in  the  earth  a  seed 
of  truth,  and  wait  in  eternity  for  its  gro、vth，  never  doubting 
that  it  too  will  evolve  or  unfold  itself,  and  sliow  its  result  in 
l)(、:uitiful  flowers  and  hi  scions  fruits.    Yes,  I  am  an  evolutionist. 
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愛と しての 基督 敎  • 

(大正 十一 年 六月） 

基督 敎は 敎會 でない， 亦 教義で ない， 基督 敎は 愛で ある， 而 かも 單に全 
般 的の 愛でない， 特別の 愛で ある. 甚督敎 は 元来 其 本質 上より して 敵 を 愛 
する 事で ある. 神 は 其 生み 給へ る 獨子を 賜 ふ ほどに 世の 人 を 愛し 給へ り と 
云 ふ， 卽ち 神に 背き 彼 を 去り 彼 を 憎む その 世の 人 を 愛し 給へ りと 云 ふ， 是 
が 本當の »敎 である. 自發 的に して 寬大， 喜んで 敵 を 愛する 事な' く して 
基督 敎と稱 すべき 者 はない. 果して 然り とすれば， かの 所謂 基督 敎國 なる 
者 は 何で ある 乎， 餘 あり, 敎義 あり， 祌學 あり， 監督 あり, 神學 博士 あ 
り， 外 國傳道 あり， 社會 奉仕 ありて， 然 かも 其 敵 を 悟む こと 甚だしく …一 
而 して 其 敵 と 稱す る 者 は 多 く は 同信の 所謂 基督 國 であ る …一 相互に 對し戰 
爭を 宣告し， 競爭 者の 墜落 を 見て は欣 び， 而 して 猶も 盛んに 武器 を 整へ 
枣 らんと す る戰 爭に備 ふ. 基督 敎は 未だ 曾て 個人 關係 JiU:,  M 大な る規 
模に 於て 試み られた る 事な し と 云 ふ も 不可な き に 非ず や- 


進 化 論 

(大正 十一 年 七月） 

余 は 神の 存在 を 認めざる 進 ィヒ論 を 信じな、 、. 勿論 斯 かる 者 を 信じない- 
然れど も 進化の 在る 事 は 確で ある. 進化 は 或る 計畫の 漸次 的 展 である- 
神 は 一日の 内に 宇宙 を 造り 給はなかった. 學 者の 說に 由れば 地球が 人類の 
住所と し て 準備せ らる、 ま でに は 四せ ま 年 乃至 五 {き 年 を經過 したら うとの 事 
である. さう であった と假定 せよ. それが 故に 地球 は それ 丈け 余に 取りて 
は 貴重で ある. 若し 神 力; 人力； 現 はれて 彼の 聖名を 讚美す るまでに 五 億 年 待 
ち耠 ひた り と の 事で あ る なれば， 我等 も 亦 我等の 仕事 力； 其果を 結ぶ ま でに 

全生涯の 間 待つべき に 非ず や. 進ィ 匕と よ， 余に 取りて は是 は.! S 安に 富める 

眞理 である. 余 は MSI の 種 を 地に 投じ， 永 入に 其 成录を 待つ， 而 して 是も 
亦 何時 力 ^進ィ 匕し 卽ち 發展 して 麗は しき 花と 美味き 果と 成り て 現 はる 、事 
を 信じて 疑 はない ので ある. 實に然 り， 余 も 亦 進化論者の 一人で ある- 
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•  DIVINE  HEALING. 

(August,  1922.) 

I  believe  in  Divine  healing.  There  is  no  incurable  disease 
with  God.  But  He  heals  only  on  one  condition  ；  i.e.  that  a 
man  should  believe  on  Him.  Believe,  not  simply  that  He  can 
heal, ― even  devils  do  believe  that, ― but  believe  in  the  sense  that 
he  delivers  himself  over  to  Him  that  God  may  be  all  in  all  in 
him  ；  i.  e.  believe  in  moral  and  spmcual  sense.  God  does  and 
('mi  heal  only  His  own.  He  heals  not  that  a  man  may  enjoy 
his  life,  but  that  His  will  be  done  through  him.  As  Living- 
stone said  "  a  man  is  immortal  till  his  work  is  done,"  because 
God  will  not  permit  him  to  die  till  His  sovereign  and  eternally 
good  will i.s  accomplished  through  liim. 

BE  SLOW. 

(September,  1922.) 

Be  slow.  Take  ample  time  in  doing  things.  Be  satisfied  with 
small  things.  Only  do  them  well. " He  that  believeth  shall 
not  make  haste."  Isa.  28  : 16.  God  hath  done  for  us  in  His 
Son  what  we  ought  to  do  for  Him.  It  only  remains  for  us  to  fill 
lip  here  and  there  "  that  whicli  is  lacking  of  the  afflictions  of 
Christ."  Col. 1 : 24.  The  Christian  is  God  Almighty's  gentle- 
man (or  lady);  and  he  is  not  a  gentleman  who  is  alwaj's  in 
hurry.  Salvation  has  been  accomplished  for  as  ；  the  prize  has 
been  won  ；  and  blessed  eternity  lies  before  us.  vjod  is  working 
with  and  wo  with  God.  Joy,  joy!  We  need  not  be  like 
modern  Americans,  and  " living  too  fast,  commit  a  speed 
suicide." 
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神 癒に 就て 
(大正 十一 年 八月） 

余 は 神 癒 を 信ずる. 神に 於て は 癒す 能 はざる « はない. 然れ ども 神 は 
一の 條 件の 下にの み 癒し 給 ふ. 卽ち 人が 彼 を 信ず る 場合に 於ての み 癒し 給 
ふ. 而 して 信ずる と は 單に祌 は 癒す ことが 出来る と 信ずる 事で はない， 其 

ひきわた 

事なら ば 惡魔も 信ずる， 信ずる と は 自己 を 神に 引渡す ことで ある， 而 して 
我 は 無と なりて 神が 我に 在りて 萬 事と なるこ とで ある， 卽ち 知的 信仰で な 

く して 道德的 又は 精神的 {；? 仰で ある. 神 は 御自身に 屬 する 者 をのみ 癒し 給 
ふ. 又斯 かる 者 をのみ 癒す 事が 出来る， 彼が 癒し 給 ふ は 人力; 其 生命 を樂ま 
んが ためで はない， 彼に 由り て 神の 聖旨が 成らん が爲 である. リビング ス 

卜 ンが 曰へ る 力； 如くに 「人 は 其 事業 を 終へ るまで は 不滅で ある」， そ は 神 は 

み ろ  じゅうじ ゆ 

其 至上 至善の 聖旨の 彼に 由 り て 成就 せら る 、まで は， 彼の 死ぬ こ と を 許し 
給 はない からで ある. 

遲 鈍な れ 

(大正 十一 年 九 m 

遲 鈍なる べし. 事を爲 すに 充分に 時 を 取るべし 小事 を iii て滿 足す ベ 
し. 唯 善く 爲 さん 事を努 むべ し 「信ずる 者 は 急がざる べし」 と 聖書 は 曰 ふ 
(■fei 賽亞書 廿八章 十六 節). 神 は 其 聖子を 以て 我等 力; 爲 すべき 事 を 我等に 代 
り て 爲し給 ふた. 今や 殘るは 我等 力'; 此所彼 所に 於て 其 患難の 缺 けたる 所 を 
補 ふ 事の みで ある （哥羅 西 書 一章 廿四 節參考 ). 基督 者 は 全能なる 神の 紳士 
(或は 淑女） なりと 云 ふ， 然 かも 常に 急ぎつ、 ある 者 は 紳士に 非ず. 救扬は 
旣に 我等の 爲に 完成 せられた， 目的物 は旣に 獲られた， 永 ft は 我等の 前に 
橫 たはる. 神 は 我等と 共に 働き， 我等 は 神と 共に 働きつ、 ある. 快哉， 快 
哉. 我等 は 近 ft 米國 人の 如 く に餘 り に 急速に 生活 し て 速度 遠 殺 を 行 ふの 必 
要はない. 

惰 ら ず 行 か ば 千里の 外 も 見ん 
牛の あゆみの よし 遲く とも. 

(德川 家康） 
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CRITICISM  AND  ORTHODOXY. 
(October,  1922.) 

I  think  this  is  true  that  Criticism  is  right  in  method  and 
wrong  in  conc'lu;dcms，  ank  that  Orthodoxy  is  wrong  in  method 
and  right  in  conclusions.  (By  orthodoxy ；  I  mean  evangelical 
faith  ；  not  the  orthodoxy  of  Rome  or  ol  the  Church  of  England, 
which  I  hate  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.)  The  ideal  is 
evangelical  faith  through  criticism  ；  and  I  think  the  tiling  is 
possible.  That  intellect  will  eventually  confirm  the  vision  of 
heart  is  a  wel レ established  fact.  What  is  faith  but  the  supreme 
womanliness  in  man,  and  intellect,  but  the  slow,  plodding  man- 
liness in  him!  Man  is  hound  to  establish  woman  ；  else  there  is 
no  lasting  peace.  That  Western  vcay  of  Criticism  scoffing  at 
Orthodoxy,  and  of  Orthodoxy  carping  at  Criticism  is  entirely 
nbimml,         is  not  to  bo  imitatod  in  the  East. 

WOE! 
(Xoveiiiber,  1922.) 

Time  Avas  "lien  we  sent  our  nous  and  daiiglitors  to  America 
and  Europe,  that  they  may  grow  in  faith  and  be  established  in 
it.  Time  is  when  we  are  afraid  of  sending  our  children  abroad, 
for  many  went  away  as  good  Christians,  and  returned  home  as 
reprobates  and  apostates.  "  It  luust  needs  be  that  offences 
come  ；  but  woo  to  that  man  by  whom  the  offence  cometh." 
Matt.  IS: 7.  Woe  to  America,  woe  to  Europe,  avI.o  by  their 
apostasy  from  the  laith  of  thoir  fatliers,  are  causing  our  beloved 
ones  to  fall  from  the  faith  of  their  fathers  and  make  them 
children  of  hell  like  themselves.  Should  we  not  say  that  "it 
were  better  for  him  that  a  millstone  wore  hanged  about  liis 
neck,  and  he  cast  into  the  sea,  than  that  he  should  otfend  one 
of  these  littlo  ones  ，，？    Luke  17:2. 
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批評と 正敎 
(火 正 十一 年 十月） 

私 は 此の 事 力'; であ る と 思 ふ， 卽ち 批評 は 方法に 於て 正 く し て 結論に 
於て 誤り， 正敎は 方法に 於て 誤り 結論に 於て 正く あると. （正教と 謂 ひて 私 
は 福音 的 信仰 を 意味す る ので あ る， 羅馬 天主 又は 英國々 1^ の稱す る 
所謂 正 敎卽ち オル ソ ドキシ -を 指して 謂 ふので はない， 是れ 私が 私の 心の 
奥底から 嫌 ふ 所の も ので ある）. 私の M とする 所 は 批評の 方法に 由て 達 
したる 正敎 である. 而 して 是れ 不可能 事で はない と 思 ふ. 夫れ 知識 は 終に 
心の 幻想 を 確立す るに 至るべし と は 旣定の MS である. 信仰 何物 ぞ， 人の 
衷 なる 最 美の 女らしき ものに 外なら ず. 知識 何物 ぞ， 彼の 内に 働ら く遲々 
と して 步を 進む る 男ら しき も ので ある. 男性 は 終に 女性 を 確立す るに 至る, 
然ら ざれば 永久の 平和 はない. 力め 西洋 諸國に 於て， 批評 は 正教 を 嘲り， 
正敎は 批評 を 譏る は 全然 不道理で あ る. 東洋 は此 事に 於て 西洋に 傲 ふて は 
ならない. 


禍 ひ な る 哉 
(大正 十一 年 十一月 > 

曩には 我等 は 我等の 子女 を米國 又は 歐洲 に经 つて 其 信仰 を 强め且 堅固せ 
ん とした. 4-1= 否らず である. 今や 我 _fj ま 我等の 子女 を 外 國に经 る を 權 る. 
そ は!^ 等 多く は 善き M 者と して 出往 しか ども， も ^ 者 又は 墮落 信者と 
して 還來 つたから である- 「礙く 事 は 必ず 来らん， 然れ ども 礙 きを 来らす 者 
は禍 ひなる 哉」 と 主 は 曰 ひ 給 ふた （馬 太傳 十八 雾七節 >. 視 ひなる 哉 米國， 
禍 ひなる 哉 歐洲， 彼等 は 彼等の 父祖の ft 仰より 墮て， 我等の 愛する 者 を 誘 
ひて 其 師父の 信仰よ り 落し 彼等 を し;？. 自己に 似た る の 子等と 成らし め 
つ 、もる. 「是 等の 小さ き 者の 一人 を礙 かする よ り は 磨石 を 頸に 懸けられて 
海に 投入れ ら れんこ と 其 人の 爲に宜 かるべし」 との 主の 言 は 彼等に 適用す 
べき 者に 非ず や （路加 傳 十七 章 二 節). 
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CHRISTMAS  GREETING. 
,  (December,  1922.) 

May  Crod  be  with  you!  Yes,  may  GOD  be  with  you  I  May 
Ho,  and  not  men, 一 not  church-memherSj  not  brothers  and  sisters 
falsely  so-called^  not  sects  and  parties,  but  may  GOD  be  with 
you ！  May  you  be  so  strong  that  you  can  be  alone  with  God! 
In  this  age  of  propagandism  and  party-spirit,,  it  is  dangerous  to 
try  to  have  friends  among  men.  Orthodox  or  heterodox,  Fun- 
damentalists or  Higher  Critics, —― it  is  as  dangerous  to  be  on  one 
side  as  on  the  other.  May  God  be  with  me!  May  I  be  alone 
with  God,  as  Moses  His  servant  was  with  Him  on  the  Holy 
Mount,  for  forty  days  and  forty  nights,  eating  and  drinking 
notliing,  when  the  idolatrous  Israelites  were  Avorshipping  a  golden 
calf  in  the  valley  below!  May  the  bliss  of  being  alone  with 
God  be  yours  and  iniii(、！ 

BETTER  THAN  THE  BEST. 
(February,  1923.) 

Said  John  AVesley  :  The  best  of  all  things  is,  God  is  、vith  us. 
T  say  :  Better  than  the  best  of  all  things  is,  God  forgives  our 
sins.  And  the  same  God  did  and  does  forgive  our  sins  in  the 
Son  of  His  love，  through  His  cross.  Our  sins  all  、viped  out  in 
Him, ― what  an  exceeding  great  mercy  ！  In  Him,  not  anywhere 
else,  in  Christ  who  suffered  for  our  sins,  is  no  sin  ；  and  we  by 
faith,  can  live  and  move  and  have  our  being  in  this  sinless 
atmosphere,  the  heavenlies  of  the  spir.tual  life.  A  mystery,  but 
a  reality,  and  sweetly  reasonable, ― God's  forgiveness  guaranteed 
by  His  righteousness, ― is  not  the  message  altogether  too  good 
for  sinners, ― an  evangel  indeed,  better  than  the  best  of  all 
things  ！ 
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クリスマス の 祝詞 

(大正 十一 年 十二月） 

神樣が 貴君 と共に 在 さ ん事を 祈 り ま す. 然 り 人で な く 神樣が •••••• |4：# 員 

ではな 乂， 世の 所謂 兄弟 姊妹 方で はな く  ，  « ではな く 又黨' 源で はな く  ， 

神樣 力； 責君 と共に 在 さ ん事を 祈 り ます. 私は責君カ;人を離れてl>^^^^人神樣 
と共に 居る 事が 出来る 丈け 强か らんこと を 祈ります. 黨派 心と 黨 張の 
盛なる 此 時代に 於て 人の 間に 友 を 求む る は危險 であ り ます. と 云 ひ 
異 載と 云 ひ， 聖書 舊 信者と 云 ひ 高等 批諫と 云 ひ 二者 何れに 與 する も 
危險 であります. 祌樣 力; 亦 私と 共に 在さん こと を 祈ります. 私も亦 神様と 
共に 唯镯り 居らん こと を 祈ります- 恰度 神の 僕 モー セが 四十 曰四ト 夜， 何 
も 食 ふこ と な く 又飮 むこ となく，  ；r の 谷に は 偶像 崇拜 のィ フ、 ラ エルの 民が 
金の 小牛 を拜 みつ 、 あ り し 問に， 聖 山の 上に 唯獨 り 神樣 と共に 居 り しが 如 
くに， 私も亦 神樣 と共に 唯獨り 居らん こと を 祈ります. 唯獨 り神樣 と共に 
居る の 幸福が 貴君の も ので あ り 又 私の もので あら ん事を 祈 り ま す. 


最善よ b も 善き もの 
(大正 十二 年 二月） 

ジョン. ウェス レ— は 曰うた 「最も 善き 事 は 神 我等と 偕に 在し 給 ふと 云 
ふ 事で ある』 と. 私 は 曰 ふ 最も 善き 事よりも 更に 善き 事 は 神 我等の 罪を赦 
し 給 ふと 云 ふ 事で あ る と • 誠に 此神は 其 愛子に 在 り て， 彼の 十字架の 死 を 
iii て， 我等の すべての 罪 を 拭 ひ 去り 給うた. 恩惠の 極と は此 事で ある. 彼 
に 在りて は （彼れ 以外に 此事 なし）， 我等の 罪の 赦 されん 力； 爲に 苦しみ 铪ひ 
し キリストに 在りて は， 罪なる 者 はない ので ある. 而 して 我等 は 信仰に 由 
りて 此罪 なき M に 在りて 生き 又 動き 又 在る ことが 出来る ので ある. 誠に 
靈的 生命と は 此衛厓 である. 奥義で ある， '然れ ども 事實 である. 美 はしき 
道理に 合う たる 事實 である.' 是は 誠に 罪人に 取り 善き に 過ぎた る 音信で あ 
る- 福音で ある. 喜ばしき 音信で ある. 最も 善き ものよりも 更に 善き もの 

める- 
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FAITH  AND  PERFECTION. 
(March,  1923.) 

I  may  be  good,  I  may  be  bad  ；  but  I  need  not  mind  about 
that.  I  have  only  to  look  unto  Jesus  and  believe  in  Him.  In 
God's  sight,  I  am  good  when  I  am  in  Him,  and  bad  when  I 
am  not  in  Him.  Christ  is  my  goodness,  and  apart  from  Him 
there  is  no  goodness  in  me.  My  nature,  my  heredity,  my  ac- 
quired character  have  nothing  to  do  with  my  goodness  in  God's 
sight.  Only  my  faith  does  count  ；  and  as  I look  upon  my 
crucified  Saviour  with  eyes  of  ia]th，  am  I  transformed  into  His 
imago  from  glory  to  glory.  I  do  not  try  to  build  my  character, 
but  by  constantly  looking  unto  Him,  am  I  gradually  made  like 
Him.    Faith  is  the  secret  of  the  Christian's  perfection. 

BELIEVING. 

(April,  1923.) 

When  I  can  do  nothing,  I  believe  ；  and  believing  is  doing, 
the  greatest  and  best  of  all  doings.  To  the  question  :  What 
shall  we  do,  that  、ve  might  Avork  the  works  of  God?  Jesus 
answered  :  This  is  the  work  of  God,  that  ye  believe  on  Him 
whom  He  hath  sent.  John  6  :  28,  29.  Believing  is  the  greatest 
work,  and  all  other  works  are  the  fruits  of  this  one  Avork.  I 
turn  away  from  the  busy,  soul-harassing  Christianity  of  Europe 
and  America,  especially  of  the  latter, 一 the  Christianity  of  sou レ 
winning  and  incessant  agitations,  revivals,  reforms,  reconstructions, 
and  betterment  of  the  、vorld， 一 and  find  peace  and  vitalizing 
energy  in  the  primitive  gospel  of  Jesus  and  his  disciples,  the 
gospel  of  quiet  rest  in  God's  works  for  us,  and  not  in  our  futile 
works  for  Him. 
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信仰と 完全 

(大正 十二 年 三月） 

私 は 善 く あ る 乎 又は 惡 く あ る 乎 を 知 ら な V  、. 私 は 其 事に 就て M す る に 
及ばない. 私 は 唯 イエス を 仰 瞻て彼 を 信ずれば 宜 いので ある. 神の 御前に 
は， 私 は 私が イエスの 裡に 在る 時， 卽ち 信仰 を Jjl て 自分 を 彼の 裡に 置く 時 
に 善く あるので あって， 私が 彼の 裡に 在らざる 時に 惡く あるので ある. キ 
リスト は 私の 善 • ^物で ある. 彼 を 離れて 私に 善なる 者 はない ので ある. 私 
の 性質， 私の 遺傳， 私が 努力の 結果 私の 有 と せし 私の 品性， 孰 も 神の 御前に 
於け る 私の 善なる 事に は 何も 關 係がない ので ある. 唯 私の 信仰の みが 價値 
ので ある. そして 私が 信仰の 眼 を て 十字架に 釘け られし 私の 救 主 を 
仰瞻る 時に， 私は榮 より 榮 へと 彼の 像に 化せら る k ので ある. 私 は 私の 品 
性 を 築き上げん としない. 唯斷ず イエス を 仰瞻る ことに 由て 私 は 段々 と 彼 
の 如くに 成る ので ある. 信仰 は 基督 者が 完全に 達する の祕訣 である. 

事業と しての 信仰 
(大正 十二 年 四月） 

私 は 何も 爲す 事の 出来ない 時 は祌を 信ずる. そして 信仰 は « であって， 
凡の 事業の 内に て 最大 最善の も ので あ る. 「我等 神の 業 を 行 はんに は 何 を 
爲 すべき か」 との 問に 對 して イエス は 答へ 給うた 「神の 業 は その 遣し 給へ 
る 者 を 信ずる 是 なり」 と （約 翰傳 六章廿 八， 廿九 節. 改譯 ). 信仰 は 最大の 
事業で ある. 其 他の すべての 事業 は 此の 唯一の 事業の 結果で ある. 私は歐 
米 人の 忙しき 心 を擾す 基督教よ り 面 を ^ ける. 殊に 米國 人の 基督 敎に 耐え 

得な、 、- 此は 所謂 靈魂 捕獲 と 之に 伴 ふ 間斷な き と， リヮ' ィ ゲル と 改良 
と 改造と 世界 改 業との 基督教で ある. 私は斯 かる 基督 敎ょ り 面 を 背け 
て イエス と 其 御 弟子 達 と の唱 へし 原始的 福音 を 信 じ ， 之に 眞の 平安 と 我が 
內 心に 精 氣を加 ふる 能力と を 看 出す. 此 福音 は 神 力; 我等の 爲に 成し 給 ひし 
聖業を 信じ， 靜に 之に 頼る 事で ある. 人が 祌 のために 爲 さんと する 無益の 
雜 に 依る 事で ない. 
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DOES  FAITH  SAVE  ？ 
(May,  1923.) 


" Of  course,  it  does,"  says  the  popular  Protestantism  ；  "  only 
faith  does  save,  and  nothing  else ノ，  But  it  is  evident  that  faith 
by  itself  does  not  save.  It  is  the  object  of  faith  that  saves.  It 
is  the  Lord  Jtsus  Christ  who  saves,  and  not  our  faith.  There- 
fore, faith  need  not  be  great,  if  rightly  placed.  To  the  request  : 
" Increase  our  faith,"  the  Lord  replied  :  "  If  ye  have  faitli  as 
a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  etc."  Luke 17  :  5，  6.  Even  a 
slender  faith  is  enough  if  placed  in  the  right  object.  The 
bane  of  Protestantism  is  in  its  overestimate  of  faith.  Much  of 
so-called  faith  is  not  faith  but  work.  Hence  so  much  boasting 
of  one's  own  faith,  and  criticism  of  other's  faith.  Only  by 
honouring  the  Lord  more,  and  estimating  faith  less,  are  we  truly 
saved  unto  the  life  which  abounds  in  love. 
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信仰 は 果して 人 を 救 ふ 乎 

(大正 十二 年 五月） 

以上 英文の 意 を 布衍した る 者 

〇 「人の 義 とせら る、 は 信仰に 由る， 律法の 行に 由らず」 と ある （羅馬 書 
三 章廿八 節). 又 「アブラハム 祌を 信ず， 其 信仰 を義 とせられたり」 と あ 
る （加 拉太書 三 章 六 節). 是 等の 聖 語に 依りて 我等 は 思 ふ 我等 は 信仰に 由て 
救 はると. 卽ち 信仰と 云 ふ 心の 働きに 依て 救 はると. 玆に 於て か 信仰 は稱 

揚 せられ， 信仰の 强き 人と 弱き 人との HJ^iJ が 立ら れ， 信仰 其 物 力； 如何にも 

大な る 力で あ る 乎の 如 く に 信ぜら 1^. そ して 希 伯 来書 十一 章に 於て 古への 
人た ち 力; 信仰に 由て 爲 せる 夥多の 偉業に 就て 讀ん で， 我等 は 益々 此感を 深 
くせら る. 曰 ふ 「噫 信仰なる 哉， 信仰なる 哉」 と- 
〇 然れ ども 信仰 其 物 力': 人 を 救 ふので ない 事 は確實 である. 若し さ う である 
ならば 人 は 信仰 を 誇る 事が 出来る. そして 多く の 所謂 信者 は 自分の 信仰 を 
誇り 他人の 信仰 を 責める. 彼等の いふ 信仰 は 信仰で なく して 行爲 である. 
誠に 我等 は 信仰に 由て 救 はる k のでない. 或 者 又は 或 事 を 信ずる に 由て 救 
はる V ので ある. 救 ふの は 信仰で なくして 信仰の 目的物で ある. アブ ラハ 
ムは神 を 信じた. g 信仰， 卽ち約 の祌を 信じた る 其 信仰に 由て 義 とせら 
れ たので ある. 彼 を 救うた 者 は 彼の {fi 仰で はなく して 彼の 信じた る ュホバ 
の 神で ある. 

〇 基督 者 は イエス キ リ フ、 トを 信ずる に 由て 救 はる 乂の である. 「人の 義と 
せらる、 は 律法の 行に 由る に 非ず， 惟 イエス キ リ フ、 トを 信ずる に 由る」 と 
あるが 如し （加 拉太書 二 章 十六 節). 信仰の 力 ぼ 如何に 大 なり と雖 も， 其 目 
的 物 を 誤りて， 救 はれざる のみならず 反って 滅びる ので ある. 之と 反對に 

信仰 は 如何に 弱く とも， 信ずべき 者 を 信じて， 救 はる V 事 は確實 である. 

兹に 於て か 「我れ 誠に 汝 等に 告げん， 若し 芥 種の 如き 信仰 あらば 此 山に 彼 
處に 移れと 命 ふと も 必ず 移らん， 又 fe^:^ に 能 はざる こと 無 かるべし」 との 
主 イエスの 御言 葉の 意味が 判明る ので ある （馬 太傳 十七 多 二十 節). 唯の 信 
仰に 此 偉力が 在る ので はない. 偉大なる 神の 子と 其聖 業と に 寄す る 信仰 は 
縱令芥 種の 細微なる が 如， く に 小な り と雖 も， 之に 山 を 移す P なる 能力が あ 

るとの 事で ある. 信仰の 能 不能 は M を 信ずる 乎に 由て 定まる ので ある. 神 
の 子 を 信ずる に 由て 小な る 信仰 と 雖 も 大な る 事を爲 すので あ る. 恰も 細き 
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MYSTERY. 

(Ji.ne,  1923.) 

The  mystery  of  all  mysteries  is  the  mystery  of  evil.  That 
evil  does  good  is  a  sure  fact  of  experience  ；  yet  evil  is  not  good, 
and  good  is  not  evil.  The  very  Satan  is  needed  to  make  the 
very  God  a  god  ；  yet  Satan  Is  Satan,  and  God  is  God.  How 
could  that  be  is  philosophically  inexplicable,  but  morally  and 
spiritually  true.  The  worst  man  I  have  ever  met  in  my  life 
was  one  who  did  most  to  uplift  me  to  God  ；  and  the  hottest 
tears  I  ever  shed  were  dews  which  gathered  heavenly  light  into 
my  soul.  Oh  mystery  of  life,  the  mystery  of  evil!  I  simply 
believe  it,  and  praise  God  for  it, — all  the  while,  without  ceasii.'g 
to  hate  evil  and  love  good. 

WILLS,  EAST  AND  WEST. 
(July,  1923.) 

Terrible  are  Anglo- Soxon,  or  Teutonic,  or  Gothic  wills, —- the 
wills  of  Eu'opeans  and  of  their  American  descendants.  They 
will  have  their  wills  to  be  accepted  by  others,  and  they  call 
such  an  acceptance  "  conversion."  No  Oriental  can  withstand  the 
onslaught  of  these  titanic  wills  ；  we  simply  stand  aside,  and  let 
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電 泉 も 之 を 強き 電池お       、で 犬な る 能力 を傳へ 得べ しと 云 ふと 同じで ある- 

福 *L、 なる は大 なる 能力の 源なる 神の 子 を 示されて， 之に 我が 弱き 信仰 を 寄 
せ 得る 事で ある. 我に 臨む 能力 は 我が 信仰の 强 弱に 依らない， 彼に 宿る 無 
限の 能力に 依る. 十二 年 血 漏 を 患 ひたる 婦は 恐る 懼る 殆ど 半信半疑の 間に 
イエスの 衣に 捫 りし 力り 其 信仰 …一 誠に 芥 種の 如き 信仰に 依りて， 彼女の 
重き 痴ま 直に 癒えた- イエスが 彼女に 向 ひて 「汝の 信仰 汝を 救へ り」 夂|| 
ひ耠 ひし は， 奇跡の 力 を 彼女の 信仰に 歸 して ビ はない. 御自身の 聖 德を蔽 
して 彼女の 信仰 を獎 勵し耠 ひて である. 我等 は イエスの 謙邏の 言葉 を 取 

て 其 上に 我等の 信仰 箇條を 築、 、て はな ら な V 、 （馬 可 傳五章 二 五一 三 四 節 を 
見よ）.  . 

最大の 臭義 
(大正 十二 年 六月） 

奥義 中の 奥義 は 惡に關 する 奥義で ある. 惡カ凑 を爲す は確實 なる 實驗の 
事實 である. 然れ ども 惡は 其れが 故に 善なる に 非ず， 又 善 は 其れが 故に 惡 
なる に 非ず. サタン 彼 自身が 神 御自身 を 神と 或す 力； 爲に 必要で ある. 然れ 
ばと て サタン は サタンであって， 勿論 神で ない. 如何して ^ 力; 有 ジ能ふ 
乎， 哲學 的に 設明 する 事 は 出来ない， 然れ ども 道德 的に 又 信仰的に 眞 であ 
る. 私 力'; 私の 生涯に 於て 出合 ひし 最悪の 人力; 私 を 最も 高く 祌 にまで 引上げ 

た 人であった. 又 私 力'; 流せし 最も 熱き 淚が 天の 光 を 集めて 之 を 私の M に 
投入る 、鏡 玉の 役目 を爲す 露の 滴であった. 是は 誠に Aife の 奥義で ある. 
惡に關 する 奥義で ある. 私は單 に是れ ある を 信ずる， 而 して 神 を P 美し 奉 
る. 而 して 此 事を爲 す 間に， 惡は之 を 悟 み， 善 は 之 を 愛する 事を廢 ない. 


東西 兩洋の 意志 
(大正 十二 年 七月） 

恐るべき 英 民族の 意志， 獨逸 民族の 意志， 北賴 AM 傳の 意志で ある. 
卽 ち歐洲 人と 米國に 於け る 彼等の 子孫の 意志で ある. 彼等 は 自己の 意志が 
他人に 受けられ ざれば 止まない. そして 受けら る、 事を稱 して 5Sc^ と 云 ふ. 
此 強大な る 意志の 進撃に 遭 う て 如何な る 東洋人と 雖も 之に 堪 ゆる 事 は 出来 
ない. 我等 は 唯 其 道 を 避けて 之 をして 通過せ しむる のみで ある. 或は 夫よ 
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them  pass.  Or  better,  、ve let  their  wills  be  opposed  by  other 
wills  of  their  own  kind  :  Protestantism  opposed  by  CatholicL 、！ n， 
Calvinism  opposed  by  Arminiaiiism,  Biblicism  opposed  by  Evo- 
lutionism, etc.,  and  be  neutralized  by  themselves.  We  stand 
aloof  from  the  conflict  of  these  mutually  destructive  "svills  of  the 
Western  peoples,  and  go  directly  to  the  Father,  "  who  will  have 
all  men  to  be  saved,  and  to  come  unto  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth ノ，    I  Tim.  2:4. 

FAITH. 

(August,  1923.) 

Faith  is  believing,  and  believing  is  leaving  : leaving  one's  self 
to  leave  it  in  the  hand  of  others.  It  is  essentially  a  passive 
state  of  niindj  in  contrast  to  an  active,  doing  state,  "with  which 
it  is  very  often  confounded.  But  faith,  rightly  pl:'ced  in  the 
right  object,  begins  to  be  active  nt  once.  It  produces  good 
works  as  naturally  as  good  trees  produce  good  fruits.  Ever 
passive,  and  therefore  always  resting,  but  ever  productive  of  good 
works, ― faith  is  an  ideal  state  of  existence.  And  it  is  a  state 
into  Avliioh  the  Gospel  of  Christ  introduces  all  men,  who  receive 
Him  and  believe  on  His  name.  So  many  miss  faith  by  trying 
to  attain  it，  when  the  true  way  to  faitli  is  to  cease  trying,  ana 
to  leave  one's  self  as  it  is  in  His  hand. 

A  MISSIONARY  PROBLEM, 

(September,  1923.) 

I  am  often  asked  of  my  opi;  .ions  on  this  question  :  "  Should 
we  missionaries  stay  in  Japan  or  leave  it?"  To  which  I  in- 
stantly answer  as  follows  :  "  If  you  are  in  any  doubt  about  that 
matter,  leave  at  once  ；  for,  I  understand,  Christian  inii^sion  is  a 
matter  of  convictions  and  not  of  op'nions.  We  stay  when  God 
tells  us  to  stay  ；  and  leave,  when  God  tells  us  to  leave  ；  Ave  do 
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り も 好き 方法 は， 彼等の 意志 をして 相互に E 對せ しむる 事で ある. 卽ち敎 
會 ±* を して 個人主義に 反對せ しめ， メソチ 'スト 主義 をして カルビ ン^ 
に反對 せしめ， 進化論 をして 聖書 主義に 反對 せしめ， 而 して 彼等 をして 互 
に 相殺せ しむる 事で ある. 我等 は 西洋人の 此の 恐るべき 自滅 的 衝突の 外に 
立ち， 彼等に 由らず して 直に 「萬 人 救 を 受け， 難を曉 るに 至らん 事 を 意 
志 と し 給 ふ」 父な る 神に 到る であらう （テモ テ 後書 二 章 四 節). 


信仰の 途 

(大正 十二 年 八月） 

信仰 は 信ずる 事 (Believing) である. そして 信ずる 事 は 去る 事 (Leaving) 
である. 自己 を 去りて 之 を 他の 者に 委 ぬる 事で ある. 信仰 は 元来 心の 0カ 
的) [^態で ある. 故に 事 を, 爲 さんと 欲する 活動的) 態の 正 Sfi" である. 然る 
にも 拘 はらず 信仰 は S 々行爲 と 混同 せらる. 信仰 は行爲 でない. 然れ ども 
正しき 心 を 以て 之 を 正しき 目 的 物に 對 し て 捧げて， 善き tit 力； 善 き 果を 結ぶ 
が 如くに， 信仰 は 自然に 善き 行爲を 生ず. 常に^ 的なる 力; 故に 休みつ 八 
而 かも 常に 善き 行爲を 生ず. 信仰 は實に 理想的 存在 旨で ある. そして キ 
リ フ、 ト の 福音 力け ベての 人 を此ぉ t 態に 導 く ので あ る. すべて 彼 を 接け て 其 
の 名 を 信ずる 者 を， 此 理想的 狀 態に 誘 ふので ある. 多くの 人 は 信仰に 達せ 
んと 欲する が 故に 達し 得ない ので ある. 信 15 に 達する 眞の途 は， 達せん と 
欲する 其 努力 を 止めて， 自己 其 儘 を 彼の 聖 手に 委ね まつる に 在る. 


宣敎師 問 題 
(大正 十二 年 九月） 

余 は 度々 次の 問題に 就て 余の 意見 を徵 せらる. 曰く  「我等 宣教師 は 日本 
に留 るべき や 又は 去るべき や」 と. 余 は 直に 之に 答へ て 曰 ふ 「若し 諸君に 
して 此 問題に 就き 疑念 を懷 くなら ば， 諸君 は 宜しく 速に 日本 を 去るべし. 
弇の 解す る 所に 從 へば， » 敎傳道 は 確信の 事に して 意見の 事に あらず. 
» 者 は 神が 留る べしと 命じ 給 ふ 時には 留ま り， 去るべし と 命じ 給 ふ 時に 

は 去る. M 者 は 人の 意見に 依りて 留まり もせず， 亦 去り もせず」 と， 余 
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not  stay  or  leave  according  to  men's  opinions ノ，  I  tnint:  the 
question  is  after  all a  very  foolish  one  ；  and  I  am  surprised  to 
find  so  many  missionaries  troubling  themselves  about  such  a 
foolish  question.  Yet  I  understand,  the  question  has  been  dis- 
cussed among  them  for  several  years,  and  they  have  not  reached 
any  definite  conclusion  yet!  Are  there  no  wise  man  amonp^ 
missionaries? 

THE  EARTHQUAKE. 

(October,  1923.) 

The  earthquake  is  a  physical  phenomenon  attending  the  ever 
contracting  earth  ；  and  as  such,  it  will  come  regardless  of  good- 
ness or  badness  of  mankind  that  dwells  upon  the  earth.  It  is 
therefore  scientifically  true  that  "  we  have  not  here  an  abiding 
city."  The  earth  is  shaking,  and  with  it  every  thing  that 
stands  or  lives  upon  it.  But  there  is  "  a  kingdom  that  cannot 
be  shakedj"  a  kingdom  that  is  not  of  the  shaking  earth.  We 
can  be  the  citizens  of  the  unshaking  kingdom,  Avhile  living  upon 
the  shaking  earth,  and  can  remain  even  after  the  earth  itself 
■will  be  wiped  out  of  existence.  May  we  so  live  that  we  are 
not  afraid  of  earthquakes,  ever  singing, 
" In  the  cross  of  Christ  I  glory, 

Towering  o'er  the  wrecks  of  Time." 

BAPTI8.AI  OF  HOLY  SPIRIT. 

A  Kakuxzawa  Experience. 

(November,  1923.) 

An  American  missionary  asked  me  :  "  Have  you  received 
baptism  of  Holy  Spirit?"  To  which  I  answered  :  "I  do  not 
！ know.  I liave  been  a  Christian  for  46  years,  and  for  80  years 
I  have  been  engaged  in  distinctly  Cliristian  works.    For  all  these 
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の 見る 所 を 以てすれば 此 問題 は 要するに 馬鹿らし,!： 問題で あ る. 余 は多數 
の 宣教師 力'; 斯の 如き 馬 $ らし き 問題に 彼等 自身 を惱す を 見て 鷥 くので あ 
る. 然るに 余の 聞く 所に 依れば， 此 問題 は 彼等の 間に 討議 せられて 旣に數 
年に 涉り， 而 して 今に 潜 ほ 的確なる 解答 を 見ざる と 云 ふ. 宣教師の 間に 智 
者 は 一人 も 居ない ので あらう 乎- 


地震に 就いて 

(诚 十二 年 十月） 

its は 懷に收 縮し つ k あ る 地球に 伴 ふ 天然 的? である. 故に 地上に 捿 
息す る 人類の 善惡 如何に 係 は らず 臨む 者で ある. 聖書に 「我等 此 所に 在 り 

て ® に存 つべき 都 城な し」 と ある は 科學の 立場より 見て fia である （ヒブ 
ライ 書 十二 章 十四 節). 地 は 震 ひつ、 ある， そして 地と 共に 地上 萬 物 は 震 
ひつ V ある. 然れ ども 玆に又 震 はれざる 國がぁ る， 震 ひつ 、 あ る 地に 屬せ 
ざる 國が ある. そして 我等 は 震 ひつ V ある 此 地に 住みながら， 此震 はれ ざ 
る國の 市民た る 事が 出来る. 地 其 物が 拭 ひ 去らる、 其 後と 雖も潜 ほ 生命 を 
胃す る 事が 出来 る . 願 ふ 我等 は 地 S を 恐る 、ことなくし て 生活 し 得ん こ 

と を， 常に 口に 讚美 を唱 へつ!^  „ 

荒れ はつる 世に       高く 聳 ゆる 
主の 十字架に こそ 我 は 誇らめ 
と （讚美 Em 八十 一番).  . 


聖霊の ノ 、，プ テス マに 就て 

(大正 十二 华 十一月） 

今年の 夏， 或 る米國 宣教師が 私に 間 うて 曰うた 「責君 は 聖霊の バ プテ フ、 
マ を 受けました 乎」 と. 私 は 之に 答へ て 曰うた 「私 は 知りません. 私 は 基 
者に 成 り て か ら 今年で 四十 六 年に な り ます. 其內 三十 年間 私 は 基督教 

の傳 道に 從 事し ました. そして 其 間に 私 は 4i:# 又は 傳道會 社よ り 未だ 曾て 
何等の 補助 を も 受けません でし た. 私 は 自分の 生活費 と 傳道費 と を 自分の 
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years  I  have  not  received  any  help  whatever  from  churches  and 
missions  ；  I  earned  my  living  and  working  expenses,  and  that， 
you  know,  in  this  unchristian  country.  Do  you  think  I  was 
able  to  do  all  these  without  baptism  of  Holy  Spirit  in  some 
form?  "  The  missionary  was  not  pleased  with  my  answer  ；  my 
idea  of  baptism  of  Holy  Spirit  was  not  exactly  like  his.  Chris- 
tianity is  a  matter  of  life-and-death  question  with  me  ；  I  have 
no  "  pet  doctrine  "  to  preach. 

PRAYER. 

(December,  1923.) 

I  do  not  pray  myself.  I let  God  pray  for  me.  God  the  Spirit 
dwelling  within  me,  praying  through  me  the  will  of  God,  often 
with  groanirgs  that  cannot  be  uttered, —- that  is  my  true  prayer. 
Philosophically  incomprehensible  but  experimentally  true,  this 
prayer  of  God  prnying  to  God  through  and  in  His  children.  It 
is  my  prayer  because  I let  Him  do  it  for  me  ；  and  precisely 
because  its  contents  are  not  my  wishes  and  desires  but  His 
holy  will,  is  it  acceptable  in  H  s  sight,  and  is  sure  to  be  heard. 
Abnegation  of  self  is  necessary  even  when  addressing  God  for 
help.    We  must  pray  God  that  He  may  pray  for  us. 

UNITARIANISM. 
(January,  1P24.) 

Unitarianism  as  a  system  of  doctrines  is  shallow  and  incom- 
plete, I  think  ；  but  as  a  movement  to  counteract  ihe  errors  of 
official  Protestantism,  it  bas  a  perennial  value  of  its  own.  Uni- 
tarianism stands  for  freedom  of  thought,  honosty  of  faith, 
supremacy  of  love,  and  brotherhood  of  mankind.  Jso  wonder 
that  John  Milton  was  Unitai  ianistic  (Avian)  in  his  last  days, 
with  all  his  reverence  for  the  Divine  So.i  of  God.  Unitai ianism 
is  not  necessarily  anti-Trinitarian.     It  is  anti-dogmatic,  anti- 
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勞 働に 由て 得 ま した. 御 承知の 通 り 私 は此非 基督 敎國に 於て 此事 を爲 した 
ので あ り ます. 貴君 は 私が 或る 形に 於て 聖靈 のバプ テス マ を 受けず して 此 
事 を爲し 得た と御考 へなさい ます 乎」 と. 力め 宣教師 は 私の 此答を 喜ばな 
かった. 聖霊の バ プテ ス マ に關 する 私の 考は 彼の それ と は異 つて 居った. 
私に 取りて は 基督 敎は 生く るか 死ぬ かの 問題で ある. 私 は 人に 說 くべき 私 
獨特の 敎義を 有たない. 


祈 禱 に /就 て 
(大正 十二 年 十二月） 

私 は 自分自身で 祈りません. 私 は 神様に 私に 代って 祈って 戴きます. 靈 
なる 神樣 力； 私の 衷 に-宿り 給 ひて， 私 を 通う して 神 機の 聖意を 祈り 求む る 事， 
時には 言 ひ 難き 慨歎 を 以て， それが 本當の 祈りで ありけ す. 哲學 的に は不 
可 解であります， 然し 實驗 的に は Rf 里であります， 此の 神 樣カ； 其 子供の 衷 
に 在りて 彼等 を 通う して 祌樣に 祈り 給 ふと 云 ふ 事 は. それ は實に 私の 祈り 
であ り ます， 何故 なれば 私 力; 神様に 祈って 戴く ので あるから であ り ます. 
そして 其 祈りの 內容が 私の や 望で な く して 神 樣の聖 き 意で もる が 故に， 
必ず 其聖 前に 受けられて， 屹度 聽 かる、 のであります. 自己 を 無き ものと 
する 事 は 祈願 を ム:1 て 神に 言 ふ 時に すら 必要で あ り ます. 私供 は神樣 に神樣 
が 私供に 代って 祈って 下さ る や う に 祈らなければ な りません. 

ュュ テリ ャ ン敎に 就て 
(大正 十三 年 一月） 

ュニ テリ ャ ン敎は 教義の ー圑 と して は淺 I  、不充分な る 者で あ る， 乍然敎 
會的 プロ テス タン ト敎の 誤讓を 打消す 爲の »| と して は 獨特の 永ク、 的價値 
を 有する 敎 であると 思 ふ. ュ敎は 思想の 自由と， 信仰の 公正と， 愛の 至上 
權と， 人類 同胞 主義と を 標榜す る. ジョン' ミルト ン 力'; 其 晩年に 於て， 彼 
が イエス を 神の 聖子 として 尊 祟せ しに 關 はらず， ュ敎 卽ちァ リ ヤン 主義に 

傾き しと 云 ふ は 怪しむ に 足り な、 、. ュ 敎は必 しも 三位 ー體の 信仰に 反對し 
ない. その 特別に 反對 する 所の もの は信條 である， 敎權 である， 信仰に 代 
らんと する 神學 論で ある. 眞に ュ敎の 美點は 主として 消、 極 的で ある. 然れ 
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ecclesiastical  and  anti-theological.  Certainly,  it  is  negative  in 
its  good  qualities  ；  but  as  it  is,  it  exists  by  God's  appointment, 
and  has  right  to  claim  our  honour.  "  Nearer,  my  God,  to 
Thee  "  was  writti-n  by  a  Unitarian  woman  (Sarah  Flower  Adams) ； 
and  she  made  Unitarianism  a  part  and  parcel  of  modern  Chris- 
tian life. 

THE  MODERN  MAN. 

(February,  1924.) 

The  modern  man  is  terrible.  He  is  egoism  in  its  most  spiritual 
form.  He  has  no  doubt  whatever  about  himself,  and  is 
thoroughly  convinced  that  he  is  ris^ht  in  all  things.  He  subju- 
gates all  things  to  himself,  and  is  subjugated  by  none.  He  has 
his  own  morality,  and  his  own  God  and  Christ.  Thus  he  is 
entirely  opposed  to  the  Christianity  as  handed  doAvn  by  the 
nineteen  centuries  of  common  Christian  experience.  The  modern 
man  is  Civilization's  spoiled  child.  His  religion  is  se】fmss  as 
opposed  'to  the  otherness  of  the  traditional  Christianity.  He  is 
indeed  terrible,  but  Ave  are  not  afraid  of  him,  as  he  is  not  the 
first  instance  in  history,  and  not  his  will  but  God's  is  done. 

MODERN  THEOLOGY. 

(March,  1924.) 

Modern  Theology  dwells  chiefly  upon  the  personality  and 
inner  life  of  Jesus,  and  not  upon  His  incarnation,  resurrection., 
ascension  and  coming  again,  as  Old  Theology  does.  The  modern 
is  essentially  subjective, " looking  at  one's  own  navel "， as  Carlyle 
expressed  it,  and  intensely  self-conscious  ；  hence  unfree  and 
unexpansive.  Salvation  consists  chiefly  in  liberation  from  self- 
consoiousness  ；  but  Modem  Man  with  his  Modern  Theology  is 
chaining  himself  to  the  very  bondage,  from  which  he  is  trying 
to  extricate  himself.    The  true  laith  is  objective,  not  subjective  ； 
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ども 其の 世に 在る は 神の す に 由る のであって， 我等よ り 尊敬 を 要求す る 
の 權利を 有す. 「我の 神に 近かん」 の 讚美歌 は サラ— • アダム スと稱 する 
ュニ テリ ャ ン 婦人の 作で ある. 彼女に 依て ュ敎 は餓 者の 生命の 一 
要素と 成った ので ある. 


近代 人に 就 て 

(大正 十 5£ 年 二月） 

近代 人 は 恐ろしく ある. 彼 は 自己主義 力； 極度に 靈ィ 匕した る 者で ある- 彼 
は 自己に 就て 毛頭 疑 はない， 而 して 萬 事に 就て 自己の 判斷の 正しく ある を 
固く 信ずる. 彼 は 萬 物 を 自己に 服從 せしめん とする， 然れ ども 自己 は 何者 
にも 服從 しない. 彼に 彼れ 自身の 道德が ある， 又 彼れ 自身の 神と キリスト 
とが ある. 如斯 にして 彼 は 千 九 百年 間の 基 M 者の 實驗と して 傳 へられた 

る 基督教に は 全然 R 對 である. 實に 近代 人 は 近代 文明の 生んだ 駄々 ッ兒で 
ある. 彼の 宗敎は 傳統的 基督 敎の 他者 奉仕なる に 反し. 自己 奉仕で ある- 
近代 人 はまこと に 恐ろしく ある， 然し 乍ら 我等 は 彼 を 恐れない. 彼 は歷史 
上 最初の 實例 でない， 彼に 類した る 者 は 今日まで 幾度 も 世に 現 はれた. 近 
代人の 我 W 手 力; 行 はる、 ので はない， 神の 聖旨が 成る ので ある. 故に 安 * 
心で ある. 

現代 神學に 就て 

(大正 十 H 年 三月） 

現 I 弋神學 は イエスの 人格 竝に 内的 生命 を iil て 其の 硏究の 主題と する. 舊 
神學の 如くに 彼の 受肉， 復活， 昇ぎ， 再臨 等に 注意し ない. 現 ft 神 學は其 
根本に 於て 主觀 的で ある. 「己が^ を 見 詰る 者で ある」 と カーライルが 曰 
ひし 如くで ある. 過度に 自己 を 意識す る. 故に 自由で ない， 又 膨脹し ない. 
救 杨とは 主と して 自己 意識よ り脫 する 事で ある. 然るに 現代人 は 其の 現 ft 
祌學を 以て， 自分が 離れん として 努めつ V ある 束縛に 自分 を 蘭ぎ つ 、ある. 
眞の 信仰 は客觀 的であって 主觀 的で な、 、. 我等の 爲に 十字架に 釘け られし 
イエス を 仰ぎ見る 事であって， 我等の 罪に 滿ち たる 自己 を 顧る こ とでない. 
「善なる 者 は 我れ 卽ち我 肉に 居らざる を 知る」 とパゥ 口 は 曰うた （ロマ 書 
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looking  unto  Him  who  was  crucified  for  our  sins,  and  not  into 
our  sinful  selves,  in  which  "  dwelleth  no  good  tiling."  Rom. 
VII, 18.  Materialism  with  its  insistence  upon  the  reality  of  the 
outside  world,  is  far  better  than  Modern  Theology  with  its  sickly 
occupation  with  self -consciousness . 

CHINA  AND  JAPAN. 
(April,  1924.) 

Geographically  considered,  China  and  Japan  form  one  country  : 
the  latter  an  outpost  of  the  former  in  the  Pacific  ocean.  The 
two  are  related  to  each  other  as  the  trunk  to  its  branches  ；  and 
the  China-Japan  tree  must  grow  together,  eke  it  dies.  This  is 
jsature's  arrangement  and  God's  wiU，  and  no  settlement  made 
by  politicians  can  change  this  eternal  appointment.  Let  poli- 
ticians scheme  as  they  will ； but  we  God's  children  will  give  no 
heed  to  their  dark  counsels,  and  walk  by  His  light.  As  for  me， 
my  country  for  which  I  pray  extends  from  Pamir  eastward  to 
the  Pacific  ocean,  to  where  the  majestic  Fuji  catches  the  first 
ray  of  the  Rising  Sun  as  he  begins  to  shine  upon  the  dark  earth, 
new  every  morning. 

THE  EXCLUSION  BILL. 
(May,  1924.) 

The  Exclusion  Bill  passed  through  the  American  Congress. 
Politics  may  nob  be  Religion ,  but  Exclusion  and  Christianity 
seem  to  go  ill  together. い' There  cannot  be  Greek  and  Jew,  bar- 
barian, Scythian,  bondman,  freeman,"  says  the  Bible.  But  God 
too  hath  the  Exclusion  Law.    It  reads  as  follows  : 

" And  I  sny  unto  you,  that  many  slmll  come  from  the 
east  and  the  west,  and  shall  sit  clown  with  Abraham,  and 
丄;^ aac，  and  Jacob,  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  :  but  the  sons 
of  the  kingdom  shall  be  cast  forth  into  the  outer  darkness  : 
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七 章 七 八 節). 外なる 世界の «^ を 主張す る 唯物論 は， 自己 意識の 病的 探求 
に沒 頭す る 現代 祌學に 勝る こ と數 等で ある- 


支那と 日本 

(大正 十三 年 四月） 

it&a 學 的に 觀て 支那と 日本と は ー國を 形成す る. 後者 は 太平洋 中に 見張 
する 前者の 前' 肖で ある. 二者の 關係は 幹が 枝に 對 する 關 係で ある- 而 して 

日支の大^1^は共に生長せざれば枯タ£す. 是は 天然の 配列であって 又 神の 聖 

意で ある. 政治家 輩の 如何な る 決定 も 天の 此の 永久 的 を 變更す る こと 

は 出来ない. 政治家 輩 をして 自由 勝手に 51；? 略 を 弄せし めよ. 我等 神の 子供 
は 彼等の 晴らき 謀議に 耳 を 傾けない， 神の 御 光の 指示に 由て 步む. 余 自身 
と して は， 余の の 題目た る 余の 國はパ ミ 「ル 高原 以東 太平洋に 至る ま 
で， 莊嚴な る 富 士の峰 力; 朝な朝な 新たに 唁ら き 世界 を 照らさ ん とて， 指し 登 
る 朝日の 曙^ を受く る 所にまで 達する 東方 亚細亞 全 It に 互る 大國 である. 
我 國は天 山 Jii 東 楊子 江 

秋津島 根 を濤洗 ふまで. 

-  排日 法案 

(大正 十三 年 五月） 

排日 を 主と する 東洋人 排斥 法案 は 米 國議會 を 通過した. 政治 は宗敎 でな 
いか も 知れない. 然し 乍ら f き 斥と »«敎 と は 一致せ ざる 樣に 見える. 「ギ 
リ シャ 人と ュ ダャ 人， 或は 夷狄 或は スクテ ャ人， 或はお 隸 或は 自主の 別な 
し J と は 聖書の 敎 ふる 所で ある （コロ サイ 書 三 章 十一 節). 然かは あれ ども 
祌 にも 亦 排斥の 法律が ある， 卽ち 左の 如し 

我れ^^：^に告げん， 多くの 人々 東より 西よ— り 来りて アブラハム， ィサ 
ク， ヤコ ブと 偕に 天國に 坐し， 國の 諸子 は 外の 幽暗に 逐 出されて 其處 
にて 齒 する 事 あらん 
と （馬 太 傳八章 十一， 十二 節). 天國の 「金 門」 に 於て， 地上に 於て 異人 種 
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there  shall  be  the  weeping  and  gnashing  of  the  teeth." 
In  the  Golden  Gate  of  heaven,  many  shall  be  excluded  who 
excluded  others  on  earth.    We  need  not  retaliate,  but  wait, 

EXCLUSION  AGAIN, 
(June,  1924.) 

Excluded  from  America,  but  not  excluded  from  the  grace  of 
God!  Yea,  excluded  from  America  that  we  may  be  included ！ 
in  pure,  unmixed,  unamericanized  love  of  God!  How  extreme- 
ly thankful!  Excluded  from  America's  shallow  democracy,  low 
materialism,  and  pseudo-Christianities  of  all  sorts,  we  are  truly 
gainers  in  this  exclusion.  The  Light  of  the  Sun,  the  Light  of 
the  Gospel,  God,  Truth,  the  indigenous  Oriental  piety,  are  still 
ours,  and  more  so  by  this  exclusion. 

Excluded  from  America,  but  not  from  all  A】nei'ic'a!  Exclud- 
ed from  its  soil,  its  unenviable  citizenship,  and  its  liberties  of 
doubtful  characters,  but  not  excluded  from  its  true  Christian 
hearts  ！  God  hath  not  forsaken  America  to  the  extent  of  utter 
eodlessness.  Excluded  from  America,  we  include  her  in  our 
prayers  and  loving  remembrances. 


WHOSE  EARTH  ？ 
(July,  1924.) 

"The  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fulness  thereof."  The  world 
does  not  belong  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  neither  do  the  Amer- 
ican continents  to  Americans.  The  earth  is  God's,  and  it 
belongs  to  the  people  to  -whom  He  givoth  it.  Jso law  enacted  by 
Imman  governments,  however  strong;  can  change  this  funda- 
mental law  of  possession.  The  righteous  shall  inherit  the  ea:  th  ； 
and  the  unrighteous  shall  be  dispossessed  of  their  possessions.  If 
History  teaches  us  anytliing",  it  teaches  us  this  truth.    What  then 
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を 排斥せ し 多 く の 人 等 は 排斥せ らる k であらう. 我等 は 復謦す る に 及ばな 
い， 唯 待ち 居れば 可い. 

再び 米阈の 排斥に 就て 
(大正 十三 年 六月） 

〇 米國 より 排斥され た. 然し 神の 恩惠 より 排斥され たので はない. まこと 
に然 り. 米 画より 排斥され たの は 神の 淸き， 純淬 なる， 米國 化せられざる 
愛に 懷 かれん 爲 である. まことに 感謝の 至りで ある. 米 國の淺 薄なる 民主 
下劣なる 唯物論， 多種 多 樣の偽 はりの 續敎 より 船 L ん 力'; 爲 であつ 
て， 我等 は此 排斥に 由て 得る 所 多大で ある. 太陽の 光と， 福音の 光と， 神 

と tta と， 東洋人 固有の 敬神の 念と は齒ほ 依然として 我等の 有で ある. 而 
して 米國の 排斥に 遭 ふて 一層 確實に 我等の 有た らんと して ゐる. 
〇 米國 より 排斥され た， 然し 乍ら 米國^ より 排斥され たので はない. 其 
土地より， 其羡 ましから ざる 市民 權 より， 其 疑 はしき 性質の 自由より 排斥 
された， 然れ ども 其 内に 存 する 眞 のクリ ス チヤ ンの愛 心よ り 排斥され/; の 
ではない. 神 は米國 より 信仰の 全部 を 取上げ 給 ふ 程に， まだ 彼國を 見離し 
給 はない. 故に 米國は 我等 を 排斥す る も， 我等 は 心の 衷に彼 を 排斥し ない. 
却て 彼の 爲に 祈り， 愛 を て 彼 を 記 ft する. 
雪 を さ へ 厭 は で 開く 梅の 花 
ふる ァ メ リ 力 を 何 か 恐れん. 

誰の 世界 乎 
( 大正 十三 年 七月） 

〇 「全地と それに 充 つる もの， 世界と その 中に 住む ものと は 皆な エホバの 
ものな り」 と ある （詩篇 二十 四篇 一節). 世界 は アン グロ' サクソ ン 民族に 
屬 せず， 又 米 大陸 は 米 画人に 屬 せず. 全地 は 神の 有であって， 祌が與 へ 拾 
ふ 民に 屬す. 人間の 政府に 由て 制定せられ たる 如何なる 法律 も， 其 政府 は 

如何に 31;^ なる ものな りと 雖も， 地の 所有 權に關 は る此 根本的' i^ij を « 
する 事 は 出来ない. « は 地を嗣 ぐべ し， 不« は 其 所有 を « はるべし. 
若し 世界 歷史が 明白なる 一事 を敎 ゆるならば， 此 一事 を敎 ゆる. 然らは 
し 其 民の 心に して 神の 前に 義 しからず ば， 幾千 億の 金貨 何 か あらん， 大海 
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are  hundreds  of  billions  of  gold,  mighty  navies,  and  inexhaustible 
resources,  if  that  nation's  heart  is  not  right  with  God?  In 
Heaven's  court,  they  are  disinherited  already  ；  and  the  land  that 
flows  with  milk  and  honey  is  promi.-ed  to  the  true  Israelites  of 
God.    Blessed  be  His  name! 

SELF-CONTRADICTIONS. 
(August,  1924.) 

Said  AValt  A\  hitman  :  "I  have  self-contradictions,  because  I 
am  large."  And  God  the  Largest  is  the  most  self-contradictory 
of  all  beings.  He  loves,  He  hates.  He  is  love  itself,  and  a 
consuming  fire  at  the  same  time.  And  His  true  children  are 
always  like  Him.  Paul,  Luther,  Cromwell , ― what  combinations 
of  self-contradictions,  of  mother-loves  and  father-angers.  They 
never  were  perfect,  but  conspicuously  imperfect.  They  were 
not  like  pink-flowers  worn  on  girls'  brea-ts,  but  were  xike  rugged 
mountains  fitted  for  Titans'  dwellings.  And  because  they  were 
imperfect  and  rugged,  they  were  mankind's  true  f  iends.  They 
demolished  inequalities,  banished  unrighteousnesses,  and  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  Lord's  kingdom  on  earth.  Alas  for  modern 
Christians,  and  "  nothi'ng-but-kn'e  "  Christianity!  Because  they 
are  "  perfect,  round,  smooth,  harmonious,  and  altogether  too 
lovable,"  are  they  unfitted  to  drive  deep  into  human  souls,  and 
conquer  nations  for  the  Lord's  possessions. 

TO  BE  A  CHRISTIAN. 

(September,  1924.) 

A  man,  a  doctor,  asked  me:  "  What  is  to  be  a  Christian?" 
I  answered  him:  "  To  be  a  Christian  is  to  trust  in  God,  and 
to  deliver  all  things  unto  Him,  your  sins  and  transg^-essions 
included.  It  is  to  do  unto  God  as  you  would  your  patient  do 
unto  you  ；  i.  o.  would  confide  in  you  and  leave  his  sick  body 
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軍， 無限の 資源 何 か あら も. さの 法廷に 於て は 彼等 は旣に その 所有 權を剝 
奪せられ たのであって， 乳と 蜜との 流が る、 と 云 ふ 力 ナンの 土地 は， 祌の 
眞の イスラ エル 人に 與 へらるべく 約束せられ たので ある. 彼の 聖名は 讚む 
べき 哉. 


矛盾に 就 て 
(大正 十三 年 八月） 

〇 詩人 ヮル ト • ホヰッ 卜 マ ンが曰 う た 事が あ る 「私に 矛盾が 多 t  、， それ は 
私が 大きい からで ある」 と. 其 如くに 祌は 最も 大きい 方で あるから， 矛盾 
の 最も 多い 者で ある. 彼 は 愛し 給 ふ, _ヌ 憎み 給 ふ. 彼 は 愛で あると 同時に 
又 « す 火で あ り 給 ふ. そ して 彼の 眞の 子供 は、 、つで も克 く 彼に 肖る 者で 
ある. バウ 口， ルー テル， クロムウエル， 彼, れも 何たる 矛盾の 組合で 
ありし よ. 彼等に 母の愛と 父の 怒と が 同時に 宿った. 彼等 は 決して^で 
なかった. 其 反 對に 目立つ 程に 不完全なる 者であった. 彼等 は 少女の 胸 を 
飾る 石竹の 花の 如き 者で な 力った. E 人の 住居に 適した る 岩角 多き 山の 如 
き 者であった. そして 彼等が 不轻 であり， 多角的であった 力; 故に， 彼等 
は 人類の 眞の 友であった ので ある. 彼等 は 世の 不公平 を毁 ち， 不義 を 追 ひ 
やりて， 地上に 主の 聖國の 基礎 を 据えた ので ある. あ、 近代の 基督教 徒と 
「愛の 外に 何もの もな き」 基督教の 悲し さよ. 彼等 は 「轻 で， 圓滿 で， 
圓 滑で， 克く 調和され て， まことに 愛すべく ある」 が 故に， 然り それが 故 
に 彼等 は 人の 靈 魂に 深く 突 人り て， 諸の 國民を 征服して 主の 屬 となす に 適 
しないの である.  • 


基督 者た るの 途 
(大正 十三 年 九月） 

〇 「或 人力; iU こ 間 うて 曰うた （錄 は醫師 であった > , 「如何 すれば S« 者に 
成れます 乎」 と. 私 は 彼に 答へ て 曰うた 「基督 者に 成る と は 神に 信頼す る 
事であります， 彼に 萬 事 を 引渡す 事で: あります. 貴下の 罪 も 過失 も 合せて 
之 を 彼に 引渡 1： 事で あ り ます. 丁 SiTF 力; 貴下の 患者 力; 貴下 を信賴 して 彼 
の 病體を 貴下に 引渡さん こ と を 欲せら る k やうに， 貴下 力； 神に 對 して 
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entirely  in  your  care.  Xo  more  and  no  less.  It  is  not  necessarily 
to  join  any  particular  church,  to  pass  through  any  set  of 
ceremoniesj  to  sign  any  form  of  doctrines.  Faith  in  God,  the 
Heavenly  Father, — that  is  the  one  thing  needful,  and  all  other 
good  things  follow  as  necessary  consequences.  The  man  said  : 
"Then  I  too  can  be  a  Christian."  I  said  :  "  Be  one,.  KIGHT 
NOW." 

HISTORY  AND  PROPHECY. 
(October,  1924.) 

Nothing  is  more  untrue  than  an  idea  that  statesmen  and 
warriors  make  history.  They  raise  ripples  on  the  surface  of 
humanity  ；  but  the  undercurrent  is  always  the  same  :  the  mighty 
purpose  of  God  as  revealed  through  His  prophets.  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, Alexander,  Csesai，，  Napoleon,  Kaiser  iihelm  II. ，  Clemen- 
ceau,  Woodrow  Wilson,  they  were  all  such  ripple-raisers,  remem- 
bered only  by  the  foams  and  bubbles  left  by  them  on  the 
steady  current  of  history.  Men  call  them  "'  big  ，，，  but  God 
oalleth  them  men  "  whose  breaih  is  in  their  nostrils."  Con- 
gresses, however  sublime,  can  never  make  laws  ；  they  simply 
express  the  wills  and  desires  of  peoples,  too  often  unholy  and 
shamefully  selfish,  entirely  contrai y  to  the  holy  law  of  God. 
Surely  then  we  need  pay  no  attention  to  what  they  did  and  do, 
but  take  heed  to  "  a  more  sure  Avoid  of  prophecy."  2  Pet. 1 : 19. 

SECTARIANISM. 

(November,  1924.) 

The  Clu'istiunity  of  the  AVest  is  essentially  polemical.  It  has 
its  being  chiefly  in  asseition  of  one's  faith  in  contrndittioii  to 
that  of  others.  As  Cavlyle  wrote  to  Emerson,  with  Englishmen 
as  with  Americans,  "  Orthodoxy  is  My  doxy  and  Heterodoxy  is 
Thydoxy."    They  cannot  define  their  faith  except  in  terms  of 
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爲さ る 、事で あ り ます. 其れ 以上で あ りません， 其ォ 下で あ り ません. 基 
督 者と 成る と は 何も 必 しも 或る 特別の ii:^ に 人る 事で は ありま せん， 又 或 
る 一定の ^ に與る 事で は あ り ません， 又 或る 一定の 信仰 箇條に 署名す る 
事ではありません. 天に 在 ま 十 父なる 神 を {|^^ 必要なる は此 一事で 
あります. 其 他の すべて の 善 辜 は 其 必然の 結果 と して 臨む ので あります」 
と. 彼 は 曰うた 「然 らば 私も亦 者と 成る 事 力; 出来ます」 と. 私 は 答へ 
て 曰うた 「今 直 ぐに 御成 りなさい」 と. 

歴史と 豫言 
(大正 十三 年 十月） 

人 は 言 ふ 歷史を 作る 者 は 政治家と 軍人で あると. それ は大 なる 間違で あ 
る. 政治家と 軍人と は 人事の 表面に 波 を 立てる， 然し 乍ら 其 下に 流る、 者 
は 神が 預言者 を て 示し 給 ひし 其 聖旨で ある. ネブカ ドネ ザル' 歷山 王， 
シ一 ザ—， 那翁， 獨 帝ヸル ヘルム 第二 世， クレマンソー， 大統領 ゥ, ィルソ 
ン， 彼等 は 孰れ も 波 を 立てし 者に 過ぎない. 彼等 は 唯 跡に 殘 せし 泡と 沫 ぶき 
に 由て 記憶 せらる- 人 は 彼等 を 巨頭と 呼ぶ， 然れど 神 は 彼等 を 「鼻より 息 
の 出 人す る 者」 と 稱し給 ふ. 議會は 如何に 強大なる も 法律 を 作る こと は 出 
来ない. そして 其の 作れり と稱 する 法律た る や， 大抵の 場合に 於て は不淨 

なる， 恥 かしき 程 g 分 勝手なる， 祌の聖 き 律法と は 正 E 對の 者で ある- 故 
に 我等 は 議會の 決議に 心 を 痛め る に 及ばな V  、. 唯 聖書が 示す が 如 く に 預言 
の 確なる 言に 意 を 注ぐべき である （彼 得 後書 一章 十九 節). 


西洋人の 宗派 心に 就て 

(大正 十三 年 十一月） 

西洋人の 基督 敎は本 來論戰 的で ある. 他の 信仰に 對 して 己 力; 信仰 を 維持 
する 所に 其の 今日 ある 主なる 理由が ある- 曾て カァ ライルが ェ マソ ンに書 
贈りし が 如くに， 英國 入の 中に 於ても， 米國 人の 中に 於け るが 如くに， 
IE 統敎 は我敎 であり， 異端 敎は 汝敎 である. 彼等 は 他人の 信仰と 異な 
る 點を擧 ぐるに 非れば 自分の 信仰 を 表明す る 事が 出来な、 、. 自由 派の 人 は 
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difference  from  the  faith  of  others.  Liberals  are  not  like 
Fundamentalists,  and  Fundamentalist  are  not  like  Liberals.  Thus, 
sectarianism  is  the  vei'j^  essence  of  their  religion.  As  in  their 
politics  and  commerce,  so  in  their  religion,  thty  subsist  upon 
rivalry  and  competition.  Eeligion  which  prospers  upon  the  bases 
of  pure  truth  and  sheer  good  will  is  not  to  be  found  among  them. 
But  God  is  yea  and i ot  nay.  He  shineth  by  His  own  light, 
and  not  by  the  darkness  of  others  ；  and  we  His  children  ought 
to  overcome  darkness  by  the  sheer  excess  of  His  light. 

CHRISTMAS  1924. 
(December,  1924.) 

Peace  on  earth  ！  Not  universal  peace,  wh'ch  is  not  coming 
till  lie  shall  be  manifested,  but  〗eal，  si'lid  peace  in  the  heai ts 
of  some  chosen  individuals,  a  thing  unknown  on  this  sin-stricken 
earth,  among  the  fallen  children  of  man  :  f  eace  that  passeth 
all  understanding,  imdi^tui  bod  by  the  rage  of  heathens  and  un- 
believers : peace  true  (ind  immovable  because  conferred  by  the 
Prince  of  Peace.  What  though  nations  learn  war  on  gigantic 
scali  s,  and  the  so-calk  d  Christian  nations  are  the  most  warlike? 
The  peace  is  ours  by  faith,  and  the  Star  of  Bethlehem  is  no 
empty  emblem,  and  the  angelic  song,  no  hollow  sound.  "  There 
is 110  peace,  saith  the  Lokd  unto  the  wicked  ，，  ；  but  unto  the 
just,  or  the  justified  by  faith,  peace  there  is,  even  now.  Isaiah 
48  : 22. 

NO  IMITATION. 
(January,  1925.) 

I  do  not  imitate  St.  Augustine,  or  Luther,  or  Knox,  or  Wesley, 
or  Carlykj  or  Moody,  or  any  other  man  of  past  and  present. 
J  am  myself ;  God  made  me  for  a  special  purpose,  plnced  me  in 
a  special  position,  and  appointed  for  me  a  special  work.  God 
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曰 ふ 「我 は 信仰 派の 人の 如くなら ず】 と， 信仰 派の 人 は 曰 ふ 「我 は 自由 派 
の 人の 如くなら ず」 と. 斯 くして 宗派 心 は 彼等 西洋人の 宗教の 根本の 精神 
である. 彼等の政治^^に商業に於け るが如 く に 彼等の 宗敎に 於て 彼等 は拮 
抗競爭 を 以て 生命 とする. 純な る tta と 單な る 好意 と の 上に 築かれた る宗 
敎は， 之 を 彼等の 間に 見る こと は 出来ない. 然; ども 神は是 であって 否で 
ない. 彼 は 御自身の 光 を て 照り 給 ふ， 他者の 喑に 由て 燁き給 はない. 而 
して 我等 彼の 子供 は單に 有餘る 彼の 光 を Jii て 世の 晴に打 勝つべき である- 


ク リ ス マス 一九二 四 年 

(大正 十三 年 十二月） 
地に は 平和と 云 ふ. 世界の 平和 を 云 ふので はない. その 平和 は キリスト 
力； 再び 顯 はれ 給 ふまで は 来ない. 神に 選 まれた る 或る人々 の 心に 宿る 平和 
を 云 ふ. 此は 罪に 打 たれた る 地の 上に， 又墮 落せる 人の子 等の 間に は 知ら 
れ ざる 平和で ある. 人の すべて 思 ふ 所に 過ぐ る 平和で ある. 異教の 民と 不 
信者 等 は騷ぎ 立つ も 壞っこ と の 出来な、 、平和で ある. 平和の 主が 賜 ひ し 平 
和 なれば 眞の， 動かすべからざる 平和で ある. 世界の 國民は 大規模の 戰爭 
準備 を爲 しつ k あり， 而 して 所謂 基督 敎國の 民が 最も 好戰の 民な りと 雖も， 
敢て 意と する に 足りない. 眞の 平和 は 信仰に 由て 我 有で ある. 我等に 取て 
はべ ッレ ヘムの 星 は 意味な き 表號に 非ず， 又 天使の 歌 は 空音に 非ず. 「エホ 
バ曰ひ 給ふ惡 者に は 平和 あるな し」 と. 然れ ども 義者卽 ち 信仰に 由て 義と 
せられし 者に は 平和 は 確實に 在り， 今 現、 在りで ある （ィ ザャ書 四十 八 章 
廿ニ 節). 


何人 をも眞 似ず 
(大正 十四 年 一月 ） 

私 は 何人 をも眞 似ない. ァゥ ガス チン を も， ルー テル を も， ノックス を 
も， ゥュス レー を も ムーデ 一 を も， 其 他 過去 現在の 何人 をも眞 似ない. 私 
は 私自身で ある. 祌は私 を 特別の 0 的 を Jil て 造 り ， 私 を 特別の 位地に 置き， 
私に 特別の 仕事 を 當がひ 給うた. 私 は 神の 特別の 器で あるが 故に， 彼 は 私 
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loadeth  me  in  special  ways,  because  I  am  His  special  instru- 
ment. They  who  compare  me  to  this  and  that  man  in  Europe 
and  America,  misrepresent  me  and  misunderstand  God's  design 
concerning  me.  God  niaketh  no  two  men  the  same,  and  every 
man  is  His  special  handiwork.  In  that  I  was  specially  made, 
find  am  specially  led  by  my  God,  am  I  a  f;ee  and  independent 
man.  I look  unto  Him  for  His  special  guidance  day-by-day,  in 
ways  which  He  specially  cut  out  for  me.  I  am  alone,  but  not 
alone,  for  God  graciously  walketh  with  me. 

THE  CROSS  AS  PHILOSOPHY. 

(February,  1925.) 

The  enigma  of  life  is  as  insoluble  as  ever.  No  philosophy  of 
life  has  ever  succeeded  in  solving  it.  Good  things  come  to  bad 
men,  and  bad  things  come  to  good  men.  True  men  are  rejected 
as  hypocrites,  and  false  men  are  hailed  as  saints.  The  strangest 
of  all  things  is  the  life  we  live  in  this  world.  But  one  thing 
settles  all  questions  ；  and  that  is  the  Cross  of  Jesus  Christ. 
The  Cross  solves  the  enigma  of  life,  and  makes  all  things  clear 
and  comprehensible.  The  Cross  is  God's  philosophy  of  life  ；  it 
is  the  key  to  the  satisfactory  solution  of  all  the  knotty  problems 
of  life.  Walking  in  the  light  of  the  Cross,  we  stagger  not, 
though  confronted  with  the  biggest  inconsistencies  of  life. 


MODERNISM  AND  AMERICANISM. 
(March,  1925.) 

Modernif^ni  in  all  its  phases  is  nothing  but  love  of  pleasure 
rather  than  love  of  God.    It  is  an  attempt  to  s^ct  the  greatest 
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を 特別の 途に 導き 給 ふ. 其れ故に 私 を 歐洲人 又は 米國 人中の 此人 又は 彼 人 
に較 ぶる 者 は 私 を 誤 表し 又 私に 關 はる 神の 御 計畫を 誤解す 令 者で ある. 神 
は 同一に 二人の 人 を 造り 給 はない. 人 は 各自 神の 特別の 聖 手の 業で ある. 
私 は 神に 特別に 造られた る 者で あるが 故に 自由 獨 立の 人で ある. 私 は 日に 
日に 彼の 特別の 指導に 與 からん とて 彼の 聖顏を 仰ぎ まつる. 彼が 私の 爲に 
特別に 鑿 開き 給 ひ し 途に私 を して 歩ま しめ 拾 はんとて 私 を 導き 給 ふ 其の 聖 
手に 私 は 縫り まつる. 私 は單獨 である， 然し 單獨 でない. 神が 私と 偕に 歩 
んで 下さる からで ある. 


人生 哲學と しての 十字架 

(大正 十四 年 二月） 

人生の 謎 は 今に 至る も猶ほ 依然と して 不可解で ある. 如何なる 人生 哲學 

と雖も 未だ 曾; r 其 解 S に 成功 し た 事 は ない. 善事 は惡 人に 来 り ， 惡事は 善 
人に 来る. 眞の人 は 偽善者と して 斥けられ， 偽の 人 は として 迎 へらる- 
全 宇宙に 我等 力; 現世に 於て 经る 生涯の 如 く に 不思議な る 者 は な、 、. 然れ ど 
も玆に 凡ての 問題 を 解決す る 一つの 物が ある， 其れ は イエス キ リ ス トの十 
字 架で ある. 十字架が 人生の 謎 を解轉 する. 萬 事が 之に 由て 明白に なり， 
解し 易くなる. 十字架 は 神の Aife 哲學 である， の 凡ての 難問題の 滿足 
な る 解決に 我等 を 導 く 鑰 であ る. 十字架の 光に 步行 みて 我等 は 人生の 最大 
の 矛盾に 遭遇す る こと あると も， 少しも 滿跚 かないの である. 

博士  A  .  M  • フエ ャ 5 ィ ンカ； 其 名著 _『 萄督敎 哲學』 に 於て 曰 う たこ とが 
ある 「キリス トは其 釘つ けられた る 掌 の 中に 宇宙の 祕密を 握り 給 ふ」 
と. 實に其 通りで ある. 宇宙の 祕密は 人生の それと 同じ く キリストの 十 
字 架に 於て 在る. 彼が 其 上に エリ， エリ， ラマ， サバ クタ 二の 聲を發 し 
給 ひ し 時に 人生の 謎 は 解けた ので ある. 3» の 解った 者が 基 g 者で あ 
る. 

現代 主義と ァメ リ 力 主義 

(大正 十四 年 三月） 

現代 主義 他な し， 之 を 其す ベての 方面より 見て， 神よりも 佚樂を 愛する 
ことで ある. 此 は直徑 僮に 八 千 哩の此 地球より， 僅に 七十 年の 此の 短き 生 
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amount  of  pleasure  out  of  this  globe  of  only  eight  thousand 
miles  in  diameter,  in  a  span  of  life  of  only  threescore  years  and 
ten.  Instead  of  saying  :  the  earth  is  the  LorcUs  and  fulness 
thereof,  Modernism  says  :  earth  is  man's,  an 1 f ilnes-s  thereof. 
It  exhausts  one  source  of  resources  afcer  another,  and  never 
gives  tlianks  to  the  Creator  ；  and  in  its  eagerness  to  enjoy  the 
present  life,  it  pays  no  attention  to  the  welfare  of  the  future 
generation.  And  Americanism  is  the  most  developed  form  of 
Modernism,  and  in  the  name  of  science  and  progress,  it  is  lead- 
ing the  whole  world  into  swift  destruction.  May  God  deliver 
us  from  Modernism  and  Americanism! 

DARKNESS  AND  HOPE. 
(April,  1925.) 

With  all  the  progress  in  science  and  art  of  living,  never  was 
the  world  darker  than  at  present.  And  churches  and  govern- 
ments with  all  their  means  of  enlightenment  seem  to  be  totally 
incompetent  to  dispel  the  darkness.  But  we  are  not  discouraged. 
Yea  more,  our  confidence  grows  by  the  very  darkness.  The 
IDrophocy  and  pi'omise  is  :  The  darkness  shall  cover  the  earth, 
and  g:  OSS  darkness  the  peoples  :  but  the  Lord  shall  arise  upon 
thee,  and  his  glory  si  mil  bo  seen  upon  thee. ― Isaiah  GO  :  2.  Not 
by  evolution,  nor  by  efforts  of  men,  but  by  the  power  of  God 
shall  the  world  and  mankind  be  perfected.  The  Word  of  God 
standeth  sure  :  It  shall  not  return  unto  Him  void.  Hallelujah 
to  the  Highest  ！ 

FAITH. 
(May,  1925.) 

Faith  in  the  West,  especially  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  part  of  it, 
is  mostly  speaking,  preaching,  printing  into  print,  propaganda. 
At  mo^t  it  is  doing,  "  social  service  "  they  call it，  keeping  oneself 
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涯の 間に， 最大の 佚樂を 得ん と 欲する 努力で ある. 聖 詩人と 共に 「全地と 
其 内の 凡ての 物 は エホバの 有な り」 と 言 はずし: C， 現 ft 人 は 曰 ふ 「全地と 
其內の 凡ての 物 は 人類の 有な り」 と. 現代人 は 跡から 跡へ と 地の-炎 源 を 使 
ひ盡 して 顧みず， 又 之 力; 爲に 造物主に 感謝し ない. 又 彼等 は 現代に 於て 樂 

まんと 欲する 熱心より して， 子孫 未来の 幸福に 法 意を拂 はない. mmm 
の 最も 發 達せる 者はァ メ リ 力 主義で ある. ァ メ リ 力 主義 は 科學と 進歩との 
美名の 下に 全 世晃を 急速の 破滅へ と 導きつ、 ある. 祈る 神 力'; 現 ft 主義と ァ 
メ リ 力: ii« との 二つの 有害 有毒の ± ^よ り 我等 を 救出し 給 はんこと を （テ 
モテ 後書 三 章 四 節參考 )• 


晴黑と 希望 
- (大正 十四 年 四月） 
mm と 生' 騰 との 凡て の 進歩 を 以て し て， 全世界が 今 日 程 喑黑に 鎖 さ れ 

た 事 は 未だ 曾て 無 V 、事で ある. そして も 政府 も 其 有する 凡ての 機關を 
以てして 此喑黑 を iS» する の 能力に は 全然 缺 けて 居る やう に 見える. 然れ 
ども 我等 は落瞻 しない. 我等 は 神と 其大 能と に 信 親す る. 然り 其れ 以上に， 
我等の f^ll は晴黑 難に 申て 增大 する. 预 言と 契約と は 下の 通 り である， 

曰く  「暗 黑は地 を 覆 ひ， 眞闇は 諸の 民 を 覆 はん， 然れ ど汝の 上に は エホバ 
照 出で 給 ひて， その 汝の 上に 顯 はるべし」 と （J5>1 賽亞書 7"rh 章 二 節). 
萬 物の 進化に 由て に 非ず， 人間の 努力に 由て に 非ず， 神の 御 力に 由て 世界 
と 人類と は^に 成る であらう. 神の 御言 は 立ちて 動かず, 「我 口より 出る 
言 は 空しく は 我に 還らず. 我が 喜ぶ 所 を 成し， 我が 命じ 遣りし 事 を 果たさ 
ん」 と 彼は宣 たま う た （同 五十 五 章 十一 節). 萬 民 は 宜しく 聲を 揚げて 至上 
者 を 讚美すべし である. 

眞の 信仰に 就て 
(大正 十四 年 五月） 

信仰と 云へば， 西洋に 於て は 殊に 英 民族 勢力 範 園内の 諸國に 於て は， 
信仰と 云へば 語る ことで ある， 設敎 する ことで ある， 印刷に 附 する ことで 
ある， 一言で 云へば 宣傳 である. 彼等の 間に 在って は， 信仰 は 其 最上の 者 
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always  busy.  But  Faith  in  the  true  Christian  sense  is  trusting, 
to  be  one  with  God,  by  dying  to  self,  and  living  in  Him.  But 
they  of  t!ie  West  have  no  faith  in  such  a  faith  ；  they  call  it 
mysticism,  b  cause  undefinable  and  unworkable.  But  Faith  is 
too  de、  p  to  be  adequately  uttered;  too  mysterious  to  be  formed 
into  a  creed,  and  too  sacr(  d  to  be  made  a  show  even  from  upon 
the  pulpit.  Yet,  though  unutterable.  Faith  is  a  perennial  spring 
of  strength,  as  was  declared  by  Isaiah  the  prophet  :  In  quiet- 
ness and  in  confidence  shall  be  your  strength. ― Isaiah  30  : 15. 


GOD  AND  HOPE. 
(June,  1925.) 

For  God  spell  Hope.  With  a  Being  who  is  almighty  in  power, 
and  infinite  in  wisdom  and  love,  all  good  things  are  possible. 
With  Him  there  a'e  no  desperate  cases,  as  there  are  so  many 
with  us.  When  I look  at  men  and  the  world,  at  the  so-called 
Christian  nations  and  Christian  churches^  despair  takes  hold  of 
me，  and  I  get  blue  and  de&^pondent.  But  when  I look  at  God, 
hope  revives  in  me.  I look  beyond  the  overhanging  clouds  of 
coming  disasters,  into  the  bright  throne-chamber  of  God,  where 
angels  sit  in  council  to  consider  ways  and  means  of  fulfilling  the 
brightest  hopes  of  mankind.  God  commands  me  to  walk  by 
faith  and  not  by  sight  ；  i.  e.  to  walk  by  looking  at  Him,  and 
not  by  looking  at  men.    Glory  be  to  Him! 

THE  THREE  HUNDREDTH  NUMBER. 
(July,  1925.) 

This  is  the  three  hundredth  number  of  this  magazine.  It  ha? 
been  an  organ  of  the  old  evangelical  faith,  and  an  avowed  enemy 
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が 行動で ある. 彼等 は 之を稱 して tt# 奉仕と 云 ふ. 常に 忙しく 立 通 る こと 
である. 然れ ども 眞の 敎の敎 ゆる 所に 從 へば 信仰 は信賴 である. 自己 

に 歹£ し 神に 生きて 彼と 一に 成る ことで ある. 然れ ども 西洋人 は斯る 信仰に 
は 信用 を 置かない. 彼等 は 之を稱 して 神秘 絲と云 ふ. 之に 定義 を Pftt る 
ことが 出来ず， 又實 際に 働かす ことが 出来ない からで ある. 然れ ども' 眞の 
»敎 は 定義 を Pfti "るに は餘り に 深く ある- 信仰 箇條に 現 はすに は餘り に 
である. そして 見世物と する に は 縱唤た 1^ の 上よ りする も餘 りに 
神聖で ある. 然れ ども 縱令 言葉 を 以て^に 言 表 はすこ と 能 はずと 雖も， 
眞の 信仰 は 永久に 流れて 盡き ざる 能力の 泉で あ る. 預言者 ィ ザャに 由て 傳 
へられし が 如し. 

靜 かに し て 倚賴ま ば 能力 を 得べ し 
と （以 賽亞書 三十 章 十五 節). 

神と 希望 
I 大正 十四 年 六月） 

〇 神と 云 ふ 字 は 之 を 希望と 緩るべし 能力 は 全能に して， 智慧と 愛と は 無 
限なる«^者に在りては， として 爲 はざる はない- 神に 在りて は 
我等 人間に 多く 在る 力'; 如き 「絕 望の 場合」 はない. 私 力； 人間と 世界と を 見 
る 時に， 所謂 督敎國 と と を 見る 時に， 私 は 失望の 捉 ふる 所と な 
りて， 氣は鬱 し 心 は 沈む. 然れ ども 私が 神 を 見る 時に 希望 は 私の 衷に 復活 
する. 私 は 来らん とする 大患 難 を 孕む 所の M の = ^に， 神の 寶 座が 玉 殿 
の內に 設けら る k を 見る. そして 其處に 天使 等が， 人類の 懷: ナる 凡ての 希 
望を充 たさんと て 手^法 を 講ぜん 力': 爲に 開かれつ 、ある E» に^する 
を 見る. 祌は 私に 見 ゆる 所に 依らず して 見えざる 所に 依って 步 まん こ と を 
要め 拾 ふ. 是れ神 を 見て 人 を 見す' して 步む べしとの 誡 命で ある. « 願く 
は 彼に 歸 せんこ と をで ある- 

第三 百號 
(大正 十四 年 七月） 

是れ は此雜 誌の 第三 百號 であ る. 此雜誌 は舊、 、扃 音; fe^ の 信仰 を唱ふ る 
M であった. そして SJctm ュニ テリ ヤン ±«> 新 神學， 及び 近 ft 人 
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of  ecclesiasticism,  Unitarianism,  New  Theology,  and  all  sorts  of 
Modern  Man's  religion.  Withal  also，  it  has  been  a  strictly  in- 
dependent mngazine,  and  in  its  existence  of  a  qua-  ter  of  a  century, 
it  hns  never  received  even  a  cent  of  help  from  churches  and 
missionaries.  It  claims  to  be  a  mouthpiece  of  Japanese  Christi- 
anity, in  opposition  to  all  fo'ms  of  Westernized  Christianity. 
That  such  a  Christian  periodical  has  h id  a  rather  prosperous 
existence  for  twenty-five  years  in  this  country,  may  be  taken 
as  a  sure  indication  that  Christianity  is  now  deeply  rooted  in 
its  soil.  Looking  back  over  the  years  crowded  with  mercies, 
the  Editor  cannot  hold  himself  from  bursting  into  a  song  of 
gratitude,  in  the  words  of  an  old  hymn  : 

" Here  I'll  raise  my  Ebenezer， 

Hither  by  Thy  help  I'm  come.'' 

A  CHRISTIAN  BARBER. 
(August,  1925.) 

HiiJABAYAsm  ToKUZo  wiis  a  barber  in  Kobui,  an  obscure 
village  in  Hokkaido.  He  Avas  the  only  Ch  istian  in  a  district 
where  the  only  r'  ligton  is  Buddhism,  and  the  most  influential 
persons  are  Buddhist  priests.  But  his  Chris  ian  faith  was 
manifested  in  multitudes  of  good  works  which  he  did  for  the 
district.  When  he  died  last  spring,  the  customa-  y  question  of 
burial  came  up  for  discussion,  when  the  Buddhist  priests  as 
usual  intoifei  ed  for  his  being  buried  with  a  Christian  ceremony. 
But  in  Hirabayashi's  case,  his  villagers  stood  up  for  hiiB，  and 
openly  declared  that  one  who  did  so  much  for  the  village  as  a 
Chriijtian  ought  to  be  given  a  Christinn  burial ； and  that  if  the 
pnest  of  the  village  insist  on  having  a  Buddhist  ceremony  over  this 
man,  he  the  priest  must  leave  the  village.  So  the  man  was  buried 
as  a  Christian  by  his  Buddhist  villagers,  in  open  recognition  of 
the  good  works  which  he  did  in  the  name  oi  jesus  Christ  his 
Saviour.    Honour  to  the  man  who  so  overcame  the  darkness 
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の 凡ての 宗教に 對し 公然の 5： 對 者であった. 同時に 亦此雜 誌は嚴 格に 獨立 
の雜 誌であった. 百年の 四 分の 一に 涉る其 生存の 期間に 於て 此雜誌 は 未だ 
曾て ー囘も 1^:^ 又は 宣教師よ り 縦 今 I 錢 たり と も 補助 を 受けた る 事 はな 
い. 此雜誌 は 日本的 基督教の 代 辯 者 を 以て 自 から 任じ， 西洋化し たる » 
敎の 凡ての 形に 對 して 反對の 態度 を 取った. 斯か る 基督 敎の雜 誌が 二十 五 
年間 も 此國に 於て 稍 や 成功せ る M を績く る を 得し は， 基督 敎が 其國 土に 
深く 根 づき し 確なる 證據と して 見る 事が 出来る. 恩惠を 以て 充 たされた る 
過去の 年月 を 顧みて， 本誌の 主筆 は舊き 讚美歌の 言 を てす る感 恩の 歌の， 
彼の 口より 迸る を 禁ずる を 得ない. 曰く， 

我は此 所に 助けの 石 を 築く，  ' 

爾の 助けに 由 り 我は此 所まで 来る を 得た り - 
と （讚美歌 第 百 六十 五番， サム ェ ル 前書 七 章 十二 節に 依 る ） 


基督 信者の 理髮師 
(大正 十四 年 八月） 

平 林 德觀は 北 M 龜田郡 "S^lS 井村の 理髮師 であった- 彼の 信仰 は 主 と 
して 『聖書 之 研究』 を 以て 養 はれた との 事で ある. 昨 #tS が 死んだ 時に， 
土地の 佛敎 ft 侶 は 例に 依て 彼が 基督 敎式を 以て 葬られん 事 を 担んだ. 然る 
にか 武 井村の 村民 は 之に 寸 した. 彼等 は 曰うた， 「平 ttS は 基 M 者と し 
て 多く 我等の 爲に盡 く して 吳れ たので ある. 彼が Mli:^ を 以て 葬らる ベ 
き は當然 である. 若し fft 侶がぬ くまで 之に 反對チ るなら ば， 彼 は 宜しく 此 
村 を 去るべし である」 と. 斯くて 平 は 村民の ±51 に 依り 公然と »敎 
式 を て 葬られた ので ある. 君の 感化の 偉大な り し 事 は 察する に餘 りが あ 
る. 君の 名譽， 君に 此名 譽を與 へし 村民の 名譽， の愛讀 する 所と なり 
し 本誌の 名譽 である. 
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around  him  by  his  pure,  holy  life!  And  he  was  a  faithful 
reader  of  this  magazine  for,  I  think,  over  twenty  years ！ 

ACTIVITY  AND  PASSIVITY. 

(September,  1925.)  . 

The  West  is  active  and  the  East  is  passive.  If  the  former  is 
man,  the  latter  is  woman.  But  Christianity  is  neither  exclusively 
active  nor  exclusively  passive  ；  it  is  active-passive,  or  rather 
passive-active.  Its  essence  is  obedience,  and  is  therefore  passive. 
The  Christian  faith  is  faith  in  active  God,  and  faith  vitalized  by 
God  begets  noble  deeds.  But  faith,  is  always  passive  ；  else  it 
ceases  to  be  faith.  The  so-called  "  active-faith  ，，  of  the  Wester- 
ners is  an  anomaly  ；  it  is  like  a  manly  woman,  the  ugliest  thing 
under  the  sun.  Faith  the  most  Avomanly  Avoman  reposing  upon 
Christ  the  most  manly  man, ― that  is  the  ideal  of  human  con- 
duct. Herein,  I  think,  is  the  perfect  reconcilement  of  faith  and 
work.  The  West  should  learn  faith  from  the  East,  and  the 
East  should  realize  the  ideal  of  the  West  by  believing  in  Jesus, 
the  Strong  Son  of  God. 

MODERN  CHRISTIANITY. 
(October,  1925.) 

There  is  much  activity  in  social  and  domestic  betterment  ； 
much  study  in  philology,  archaeology ；  philosophy  and  compara- 
tive reliirions  ；  much  deliberation  in  international  aflairs  ；  but 
where,  oh  where  is  the  gospel,  the  gospel  which  delivers  me  fiona 
sin  and  guilt,  and  brings  me  reconcilement  between  God  and 
me?  Is  Christianity  after  all  Morality,  right  relation  of  man  to 
man,  a  wny  to  live  happily  in  this  、voi'ld，  an  ethic,  a  political 
economy,  and  at  its  best,  a  high  philosophy  oi life?  Iso.  I  was 
taught  entirely  otherwise.  In  the  Ci oss  of  Jesus  Christ,  God 
reconciled  the  Avorld  to  Himself : ― a  stupendous  fact,  full  of  deep 
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活動 性と 受動 性 
(大正 十四 年 九月） 

西洋 は 活動的で ある， 東洋 は麵 的で ある. 若し 西洋が 男性なら ば 東洋 

は 女性で ある. 然し 乍ら M 敎は 全然 活動的で も なければ 亦 全然 « 的で 
もない. 基督 敎の 眞髓は 信仰で ある. そして 信仰の 眞髓 は服從 である， 故 
に^ 的で ある. 基督教の 信仰 は 活動の 祌を 信ずる 事で ある. そして 信仰 
が 神に 由て 活氣附 けらる、 時に 高貴なる 行爲 力; 生る. 然れ ども 信仰 は何處 
までも^ 的で ある. 信仰が 受動的 ならざる 時に 信仰でなくなる. 西洋人 
の 所謂 「活動的 信仰」 なる 者 は M である. 是は 男性的 女性の 如き 者で あ 
つて， 天 力; 下に 最も 醜き 者で ある. 最も 女らしき 女なる 信仰 力； 最も 男らし 
き 男なる キ リ フ、 トに凭 か 、 る 事が 人間 行爲の 理想で ある. 私 は 思 ふ 玆に信 
仰 と 行爲 と の^な る 調和が あ る と ， 西洋 は 東洋 よ り 信仰 を學 ぶべ き で あ 
る. 而 して 東洋 は 詩人の 所謂 「強き 神の 子」 なる イエス を 信じて 西洋の 理 
想を實 現すべき である. 


近代の 基督 敎 
(大正 十四 年 十月） 

04^ や 基督教と 云へば 社會 改良， 生活 改善に 奔走 努力す る 事で ある. 或は 
學， 考 古學， 哲學， 比較 宗教と 稱し 硏究に 研究 を 積んで， 聖書の 意 
味 を嘹ら かにし， 基敎發 達の 由来 を 示す 事で ある. 或は 萬 國會議 を 開いて 
人類 幸福の j# 進 を 計る 事で ある. 然れ ども， 噫然れ ども 福音 は 何處に 在る 
乎. 我 を 罪と 其 呵責 とより 救 ふ 福音 は 何處に 在る 乎. 神と 我との 間に 和ら 
ぎ を 齎らす 福音 は 何處に 在る 乎. »«敎 は 畢竟す るに 人と 人との 關係を 明 
かにす る 道德た る に 過ぎな、 、乎. 此 世 に 在 り て 幸福の 生涯 を 逸る の 道で あ 
る 乎. 倫理 說 力'， 經濟論 か， 其 極致に 達した 所で 高貴なる A_4£ 哲學に 過ぎ 
ざる 敎 である 乎. 否な 然ら ず， 我 力； 傳 へられし M 敎は 全然 之と 異なる. 
「神， キリストに 在りて 世 を 御自身と 和らがし め， 其 罪 を 之に 負 はせ ず」 
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infinite  meanings,  sweetly  reasonable,  transparently  clear,  to  be 
】nad<^  my  own  by  faith,  the  Christian's  sole  philosophy .  Oh, 
iiway  then  with  Modern  Christianity! 


FALL  AND  SALVATION. 

(November,  1925.) 

Man  is  a  fallen  creature, ― that  is  what  tlie  Bil)le  plainly 
teaches.  The  so-callofl  natural  man  is  an  unnatural  man  ；  an 
abnormal,  not  a  normal  man.  How  he  fell  is  diflicult  to  ex- 
plain ； not  perhaps  exactly  as  is  told  in  the  Book  of  Genesis  ； 
but  in  some  such  way  must  he  have  fallen,  and  Imve  become 
a  God-forsaken,  self-centric  nian.  By  his  fall  man  became  a 
helpless  creature,  unable  by  his  own  effort  to  become  what  he 
ought  to  become.  Only  by  the  sovereign  grace  oi  the  Almighty 
can  he  now  become  a  child  of  God.  And  the  Gospel  is  the 
pronouncement  of  such  a  grace  ；  and  so  it  meets  the  deepest 
need  of  man.  We  are  saved  only  because  "  GOD  WILLETH 
that  all  men  should  be  saved,  and  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  (Gospel")  truth."    I  Pini.  2:4. 

BE  A  HERO  ！ 

(December,  1925.) 

Above  ull things,  bo  :i  hero.  Say  Xay  when  you  must  say 
Nay,  and  Yea  Avhen  you  must  say  Yea.  Be  not  afraid  of  tho 
faces  of  men.  They  can  never  be  stronger  than  God  ；  and  if 
they  crush  you,  God  will  crush  them.  The  strongest  of  men  is 
a  shadow,  soon  to  pass  away  and  be  no  more.  You  a'e  afraid 
of  ghosts  when  you  two  afraid  of  men  ；  and  are  you  not  veritable 
cowards,  vou  who  slu'iuk  from  speaking  plain  truth  before 
them  ？    Be   specially  lieroio  in  confessing  Jesns  Clirist  before 
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と ある 其 福音で ある. 此 驚くべき 事實， 、潔 遠 無窮の fia にて 充てる 事實， 

合 sfi 勺に して 美 はしき fia， 透き通る 程 明白なる «a， 而 して 信仰に 由て 
我 有と する ことの 出来る «a，  »信者の>^11^の哲學， 我が 傳 へられし は 
此 福音で ある. 而 して 此 福音 を 傳 へざる 近 ft の » 敎に對 して は， 唯 担 否 
の 態度 あるの みで ある- 

墮 落と 救 極 
(大正 十四 年 十一月） 

人類 は墮落 者で あ る と は 聖書が 明かに 示す 所で あ る- 所謂 自然の 人は不 
自然の 人で ある. 彼 は 常態の 人に 非ず して 難の 人で ある. 彼 は 如何にし 
て墮 落せし 乎， 其 途を究 むる は 困難く ある. 彼 は 多分 創世記の 記 *^ 儘の 
如くに 墮 落した ので は あるまい. 然し 何 か 之に 似寄りた る途に 由り て墮落 
し， 今日の 如き 神に 棄られ たる， 自己 中-心の 人と 成った に 相違ない- 人類 
は其墮 落に 由 て 助け な き 者と 成つ た. 己 力'; 努力に 由 て 彼カ减 るべき 者に 成 

る こと が 出来な く なった. 彼 は 4^ 唯 全能者の 至上 權ょ り 出 る MB に 由て 
のみ 神の 子と 成る こ とが 出 事る. そして 福音 は斯 かる H 惠の宣 示で ある， 
故に 人類の 最も 深き 耍求 に應 ずるので ある. 我等が 今， 救 はる! W は 「凡て 
の 人が 救 はれて （福音の） Ma を 知る に 至らん こと は 神の 聖意 なり」 と あ 
る， 其聖 意に のみ 由る ので ある （テ モテ M 二 章 四 節). 


勇者 たれ 
(大正 十四 年 十二月） 

何 は 兎 も あれ 勇者 たれ. 否な と 言 は ざるべからざる 場合に は 否な と 言 ふ 
べし 然 りと 言 はざる ベから ざる:^ には然 りと 言 ふづし 人の 面 を 恐る 

る 勿れ. 人 は 神より 强 かる 能 はず. 彼等 力 '還し 汝を すなら ば 神 は 彼等 
を し 給 ふで あ らう. 最も 强き 人と 雖も 速に 消え て 跡な き 蔭 影た る に 過 
ず. 汝が人 を 恐る k は 幽靈を _ 恐る、 ので ある. 故に 人 を 恐れて 其 前に 明白 

な る Ma を 語る 能 は ざる 者 は紛も 無き 51^ 者で ある. 殊に 異教徒と 不信者 
との 前に イエス キ リ フ、 トを認 はすこ と を 恐る 、勿れ. 畢竟す るに イエス は 
最後の 勝利者で ある. そして 彼の 敵 は， 縦し それが 學者 又は 政治^ は 金 
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heathens  and  luibelievers.  Know  that  after  all  Jesus  is  the 
Conqueror,  and  that  His  adversaries,  be  they  philosophers,  states- 
men or  plutocrats,  are  like  bats  and  moles  hiding  in  the  clefts  of 
rocks  "when  He  ariseth  to  shake  terribly  the  earth."  Isaiah  2 : 21. 

ABHORRENCE  OF  SELF. 
(January,  1926.) 

Job  said  :  I  abhor  myself.  That  is  the  sign  of  true  repentance. 
Not  abhorrence  of  the  evil  world  ；  not  abhorrence  of  the  fallen 
humanity  ；  not  abhorrence  of  this  and  that  person  ；  but  firstly 
and  chiefly  abhorrence  of  one's  own  self  ； ― that  is  the  only 
condition  of  acceptance  in  the  sight  of  God.  Self  is  the  seat  of 
sin,  and  .sin  is  selHshness.  God  abhors  self  ；  and  a  man,  in 
orde:'  to l)e  one  with  God，  uiust  abhor  himself  more  than  all 
other  things.  May  I  then  abhor  myself  and  repent  in  dust  and 
ashes  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  ana  at  all  times  ；  so  may 
God's  grace  dwell  in  me,  and  I  be  found  in  the  loveliness  of 
Him  who  loved  nie  and  gave  Himself  for  me. 

A  NEW  ENTERPRISE. 

(February,  1926.) 

God  perinittingj  I  propose  to  publish  from  the  next  month 
い、 lard ハ a  magazine  written  entirely  in  En£»]ish,  in  association 
with  niy  old  f i  iend  in  journalism,  Mr.  Isoh  Yaiuiigata.  To 
foreign  readers,  his  name  is  well  kncnvn  as  an  able  editor  of  the 
Seoul  Press  for  many  years  ；  and  his  experiece  in  journalism  is 
second  to  none  in  this  country.  We  have  been  mends  now  for 
nearly  thirty  years  ；  and  though  a little  too  late  in  my  life,  I 
cannot  miss  this  opportunity  of  entering  into  copartnersliip  Avitli 
him  in  giving  an  English  organ  to  the  public.  The  new  publica- 
tion will  go  under  the  name  of  The  Japan  ChriMian  Intelligencer. 
It  will l>o  (^hvistian  in  its  view  of  tliinirs.  though  not  strictly  a 
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權者 である. にせよ， 「エホバの 起ちて 地 を 震 ひ 動かし 給 ふ 時には， 岩の 隙 
に 匿る、 驢鼠 又は 蝙蝠」 の 類なる こと を 忘る S ^勿れ. ィザャ 書 ニ章サ 一節， 


自己の 嫌惡 

(大正 十五 年 一月） 

◦ ヨブ は 曰うた 「我れ 自己 を 嫌 ふ」 と （ヨブ 記 四十 二 章 六 節). 此が眞 個 
の 悔 改 の徵 候で ある. 罪 惡の世 界を嫌 ふ 事で な ^  '， 墮 落せる 人類 を 嫌 ふ 

事で ない， 此人彼 人 を 嫌 ふ 事で ない， 光づ 第一に 主として 和 L ほ 身 を 嫌 ふ 
事で ある. これが 神に 受納ら る、 爲の 唯一の 條件 である. 罪の 所在 は ほ 我 
である. 罪と は 他の 事で ない， 自己中心 である. 故に 神 は 何よりも 我 を 
嫌 ひ 給 ふ. そ して 人が 若し 神と 合致 せんと 欲すれば 何よ り も先づ 自己 を 嫌 
はねば ならぬ. 願 ふ 新年の 初頭に 方 り て 私 は 自己 を 嫌 ひて 塵と 灰と を 被 り 

て 悔いん こと を， そして 常に 此) it 態に 於て 在らん こと を. 斯 くして 神の 恩 
惠は 常に 私の 衷に 宿り， 嫌 ふべき 私 は， 私 を 愛して 私の 爲に 御自身 を捨給 
ひし 者の 愛すべきに 由て 蔽 はれ， 神が 私 を 見 $ な ふ 時に 私 を 見 給 はずして， 
私 を 蔽ひ拾 ふ 私の 救 主 を 見 給 は ん こと を. 


新年の 新計畫 

(大正 十五 年 二月） 

神 若し 許し 給 は 乂、 私は來 三月 よ り 新たに 英文 雜誌 を發行 せんとす る. 私 

の 共同者 は 新聞 雜誌 « に 於け る 私の 舊友 山縣 五十ぶ m であ る. 外國 人中 
には问 おの 名 は 朝鮮 京 城 スール 'プ レツ スの 有力なる 言 己 者と して 克く 知ら 
れて 居る. そして 雜誌 « に 於け る 經驗に 於て 同 君の 右に 出 づる人 を 今日 
の 日本に 於て 見る こ と は 出来ない. 同 君と 私と は 殆ど 三十 年間の 友人で あ 
る. そして 私に 取りて は 新 胃を始 むる に は 少しく 遲れ たるの 感 なき 能 は 
ずと 雖も， 私 は 同 君 と共に 英文 雜誌を 世 に 供す る の此 好機 會を 逸す る 事 は 

出来ない. 新刊 雜誌は THE  JAPAN  CHRISTIAN  INTELLIGENCER 
の 名の 下に 發行 せらる 、 であ ら う . 厳密な る 意味に 於ての 宗敎雜 誌に あ ら 
ずと 雖も， 基督教の 立場よ り 萬 事 を 評論す るで あらう. 定價 ー册金 五十 錢, 
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religious  paper.  Price  per  copy,  50  sen  ；  5  yen  a  year,  in  advance; 
$  2.50  in  U.  S.  A  ；  and 10  shillings  or  its  equivalents  in  Europe  ； 
postage  included.  Naturally,  there  will  be  no  English  article  in 
this  magazine  from  the  next  issue. 

GOD  AND  NATION. 
(March,  1926.) 

A  nation  which  has  a  false  or  l)ad  conception  of  Gocl  has 
also  a  bad  state,  bad  govornnient,  and  had  law." ― Hegel  in  his 
Philosophy  of  Religion, 

8UMMUM  BONUM. 

(April,  1926.) 

Nothing  can  possibly  be  conceived  in  the  world,  or  even  out 
of  it,  which  can  he  called  good,  without  qualification,  except 

a  Good  Will  A  good  will  is  good  not  because  of  what 

it  performs  or  effects,  not  by  its  aptness  for  the  attainment  of 
some  proposed  end,  but  simply  by  virtue  of  the  volition,  that 
is，  it  is  good  in  itself. — Kant  in  Metaphysics  of  Morals, 

GEOLOGY  AND  GENESIS. 

(May,  1926.) 

" Brought  up  in  all  the  Avisdom  of  the  Egyptians,  but  in 
advance  of  his  age,  Moses  has  left  us  a  cosmogony,  of  which 
the  accuracy  verifies  itself  every  day  in  a  marvelous  manner. 
Recent  geological  researches  are  in  perfect  a^-eement  witli  the 
Book  of  Genesis  as  to  the  order  in  wliich  the  organised  beings 
were  successively  created." ― Cuvier. 
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一年 分 前金 五圓. 米 國ニ弗 半， 歐洲十 志， 郵稅 # である. 自然の 結果と 
して 本誌の 英文 攔は 次號ょ り 廢 止せら る 、であらう. 


神 と 國 民 
(大正 十五 年 三月） 

哲學考 へ - ゲル は其宗 敎哲學 論に 於て 曰 う た 『神に 關し誤 り た る 又は 惡 
し き觀 念を懷 く 國民は 其 結果 と し て惡 し き國家 制度 と 惡 し き 政 狩 と惡 しき 
法律 を 有す』 と. 實に其 通りで ある. 其 神が ある 如くに 其國が ある. 如何 
な る 祌 を 信ず る 乎は國 民に 取 り 其 最大 題で あ る - 


至高 善 
(大正 十五 年 四 S) 

哲學者 力 ント 曰く， 此 世に 在 り て も此世 以外に 在 り て も絕對 的に 善な る 
物 と て 善き 意志 を 除 t 、て 他に 在るな し 善き 意志 は 善き 事を爲 すが 故に 非 
ず， 善き 結果 を 生ずる 力'; 故に 非ず， 或る 目的 を 達する 爲に 適する 力; 故に 非 
ず， 單に善 を 欲する が 故に 善なる ので ある， 卽ち 他に 依る 事な く 其れ 自體 
にて 善なる ので ある. 


地質 學と 創世記 

(大正 十 だ- ^1^ 五月） 

比較 解剖 學竝に 古 生學の 元祖と して 知ら る 、佛 國の大 學者ク ビエ 一は 曰 
うた： エジプト 人の 凡ての 知識 を 以て 養成せられ， 彼の 時 ft に 超越して モ 
-セは 一個の 宇宙 創造 觀を 後世に 遣した. 正確なる 事 は 驚くべき 方法 を以 
て 日に 日 に證明 せらる. 生物 力； 逐次に 造られし 順序 を 示す に 方て 近代 地質 
學の硏 究<  よ 創世記の 記事 と 全然 一致す る • 
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KNOWLEDGE  OF  GOD. 
(June,  1926.) 

The  knowledge  of  God  dwells  not  in  books  and  theological 
(lefmilioiis  ；  it  comes  from  within  ;  it  transforms  the  spirit  by  a 
い action  independent  of  onrsv^] vos. —— Oliver  Cromwell. 

TRUTH  AND  CHRISTIANITY. 
(July,  1926.) 

He  who  begins  by  loving  Christianity  better  than  truth,  will 
proceed  by  loving  his  own  sect  or  church  better  than  Christianity, 
and  end  in  loving  himself  l)ettor  than  all. ― Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge. 

EXPANSIVE  CHRISTIANITY. 

(August,  1926.) 

The  spirit  of  missions  is  tlio  spirit  of  our  Master  ；  the  very 
genius  of  His  religion.  A  diffusive  philanthropy  is  Christianity 
itself.  Tt  requires  perpetual  propagation  to  attest  its  genuineness. 
― David  Livingstone. 

CHRISTIANITY  OF  CHURCHES. 

(September,  1926.) 

"T  venture  to  claim  to  have  shown  that  a large  pai't  of  what 
are  sometimes  called  Christian  doctrinos,  and  many  usages  which 
have  prevailed  and  continue  to  prevail  in  the  Christian  Church, 
are  in  reality  Gi/eek  usages  changed  in  form  and  colour  by  the 
influence  of  primitive  Christianity,  but  in  essence  Greek  still." 
— Prof.  Edwin  Hatch,  D.  D.  in  his  Hibbert  Lectures. 
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神に 關 する 知識 

(大正 十五 年 六月） 

英 國の大 平民に して 其 無冠の 王なる オリバー クロムウエル 曰く 『神に 
關 する 知識 は 書籍の 內に 在らず 又 神學的 定義の 内に 宿らず. 是は 心の 衷ょ 
り來 る. 是は 我等 g 身 を 離れて 神の 接の 御 働ら きに ft りて 臨み， 商に 我 
等の 靈魂 を聖 化する』 と. 

眞理 と 基督 敎 

(大正 十五 年 七月 ) 

英國の 哲學的 詩人 コ レ リ ツチ' 曰く 『fiS 以上に 募 督敎を 愛して 其 研究 を 

始 むる 者 は ； Sfi 敎 以上に ほ 己の 敎派 又は ！^：^を 愛しながら 進み 終に す 
ベての 物 以上に 己 を 愛して 終る』 と. 實に其 通りで ある， 初めに 先づ眞 
理を 愛する の 心 を 養 はずして すべての 研究 は無效 である- 

擴張的 基督 敎 
(大正 十五 年 八月） 

デビ ッ ド. リビングストン 曰く 『傳 道の 精神 は 我等の 主の 御 精神で ある， 
彼の 宗教の 本来の 特性で あ る . 傳播的 善行 は 基督教 其 物で あ る - 其 純然 性 
を證明 せん 力'; 爲に 無窮の 擴張を 必要と する』 と- 實に其 通りで ある. 常に 
擴 張して 止ま ざる 宗敎 にあ ら ざれば 基督 敎の名 を 擔ふ事 は 出来な L  、- 

敎會の 基督 敎 

(大 正 十五 年 九月） 

初代 1^:^ 歷史の 泰斗 英國の 學者ェ ドヰン • ハッチ 氏 力; 彼の ヒ ツバ— ト講 
演の 結論 と し て 述べ し 言に □  く  ， 私は此 講演 を 以て 證明 したと 思 ふ， 卽ち 

今 曰 基督教の 敎義 と 稱 せらる、 者の 大部分 及び： S 督 li:^ に 於て 行 はれし 又 

今尙行 はる k 所の 多くの 惯 例 （'M 型餐 式の 類） は 實は希 職人の 學說 であ 
り希臘 人の 慣例であって， 初代 fica の 感化に 由て 其 形と 色と を變 へしと 雖 
も 其 根本に 於て は 希 職人よ り 出た る 者で ある 事を證 明した と 思 ふと. 卽ち 
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COMMUNAL  SALVATION. 
(October,  1926.) 

" We  know  that  when  (me  of  us  fnlls  he  falls  alone,  but  no 
man  is  saved  alone.  He  Avho  is  saved  is  saved  within  the 
Church,  as  a  membei'  of  the  Church,  in  union  with  the  other 
members.  Does  he  telieve?  Does  he  love?  Does  he  pray?  he 
is  in  the  conimunion  of  faith,  of  lov(、  and  of  pi'iiver." ― Alexei 
( 'hoiniakoVj  a  Russian  tnmkor. 

A  PROPHET  HATH  BEEN  AMONG  THEM. 
(November,  1926  ) 

And  as  for  thee,  son  of  man,  the  children  of  thy  people  that 
talk  of  thee  by  the  Avails  and  in  the  doors  of  the  houses,  and 
speak  one  to  another,  every  one  to  his  brother,  saying  :  Come, 
I  pray  you,  and  hear  what  is  the  word  that  cometh  from  the 
Lord  ；  and  come  unto  thee  as  the  people  cometh,  and  sit  before 
thee  as  My  people,  and  hear  thy  words,  but  do  them  not  ；  for 
with  their  mouth  they  show  much  love,  but  their  heart  goeth 
after  their  covetousness  ；  and, lo，  thou  art  unto  them  as  a love 
song  of  one  that  hath  a  pleasant  voice,  and  can  play  well  on 
an  implement  ；  so  they  hear  thy  words,  but  they  do  them  not  ； 
wlien  this  cometh  to  pass  ；  behold,  it  cometli,  then  shall  they  know 
that  a  prophet  hath  been  among  them. ― Ezekiel, oo  :  80— 33. 
以西 結 書 33 章 30 — 33 節の 英譯 

SOCIETY  AND  MORALITY. 

(December,  1926.) 

To  assert  that  a  social  process  produce.s  morality  is  like  assert- 
ing that  the  cons^truction  of  stoves  produces  heat.   Heat  comes 
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M の »»敎 は »敎 に 非ず し て 其 根本 思想に 於て 希臘敎 である と の 事で 
ある. 

共 同 的 救 拯 

(大正 十五 年 十月） 

露國 最大の 神學 者と 稱 せらる V  A.  Chomiakov 曰く， 人が 墮落 する 時 
は獨 りで 墮落 する. 然れ ども 救 はる、 時は镯 りで 救 はれない. 彼が 救 はる 
る 時 は 餘の內 に 在りて 他の 會員 と共に 救 はれる. 彼れ 信ずる 乎？ 彼れ 愛 
する 乎？ 彼れ 祈る 乎？ 彼 は li:^ と共に 信じ 共に 愛し 共に 祈る ので あると. 

と は 勿論 限られた る 特種の |5：# を 云 ふので なし 、， 凡て 信ずる 者の 總體 
を 指して 云 ふので ある. 


社會 と道德 
(大正 十五 年 十二月） 

社會は 其の 行動に 由 り 自づ から 道德を 生ずと ±3S する は， « を 築けば 
自づ から 熱 を 生ずと zJilS すると 同じで ある. 熱 は 太陽よ り 来る のであって， 
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from  the  sun,  and  stoves  produce  heat  only  Avhen  fuel  (the 
result  of  the  sun's  work )  is  put  into  them.  Just  so ュ noi'ality 
comes  from  religion.  Special  forms  of  social  life  produce  morality 
only  when  the  results  of  religious  influence ― which  is  moi'alit}' ― 
are  piit  into  them.  Stoves  may  be  heated  and  give  warmth,  or 
may  not  be  heated  and  may  remain  cold  ；  just  as  social  forms 
may  contain  morality,  and  may  then  have  a  moral  influence  on 
society,  or  may  not  contain  morality,  and  will  then  remain 
without  influence  on  society. ― Leo  Tolstoi. 


THE  WORLD  AND  THE  SOUL. 
(January,  1927. ) 

Said  Lord  Jesus  :  What  is  a  man  profited,  if  lie  si i a 11 gain 
the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul?  or  what  shall a  man 
give  in  exchange  for  his  soul?  ，， 一 Matt. 16  :  2G.  But  in  contra- 
diction to  this  plain  teaching,  the  chief  concern  of  the  so-called 
Christian  nations  of  Europe  and  America  is  the  world, ― the 
world- politics,  the  world-commerce,  the  world-domination.  And 
in  proportion  to  their  zeal  to  rain  the  world  are  their  souls 
made  smaller  and  smaller.  The  expected  downfall oi  the  "Western 
civilization  is  due  to  this  excessive  occupation  in  conquest  of  the 
world,  which  is  after  all a  tiny  globe  only  8000  miles  in  diameter., 
a  speck  in  the  universe,  and  a  dust  in  tlie  eyes  of  the  Almighty. 


GLORY  OF  SUFFERINGS. 

(Febmary,  1927.) 

When  Heaven  is  about  to  confer  a  great  office  on  any  man, 
it  lirst  exorcises  his  mind  with  suffeHnj^,  and  his  sinews  and 
bones  with  toil.    It  exposes  his  Itody  t<>  imnger,  subjects  him 
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燈爐が 熱 を 生ずる は， 太陽の 行動の 結果た る 薪 力； 其 內に投 せられた る 時に 
限る. 其の 如くに 道德 は宗敎 より 来る のであって， 社會的 生命が 取る 特種 
の 形態が 道德を 生ずる は， 宗教 的 感化の 結果た る 道靖が 其內に 入れられた 
る 時に 限る. 援爐を 緩 むれば 熱 を 生じ， 煌め ざれば 冷た ま、 にて 存 す. 丁 
度 其の 如く に 社會 組織 も 亦， 若し 其內 に道德 あれば， 社會に 道德的 感化 を 
及ぼし， 道德 なければ 社會を 感化せ ずして 其 ま V に存 す. ト ルス ト ィ 伯の 言. 
記者 附言 社會々 々と 云 \<  、て 善 會を 造れば 道德 は自づ から 起 る と 思 
ふは大 なる 間違で ある. 社 會は體 であって 道 德は靈 であれば， 社 會を造 
つた 丈け で 道德は 起ら な \<  、• 靈は 之靈の 父なる 神に 仰がなければ な ら な 


世界と 靈魂 
(昭和 二 年 一月） 

主 イエス は 曰 ひ 給う た， 「人 もし 全 |化 界を 得る と も 其 霊魂 を 失 は 乂" 何の 益 
あらん や. 又た 人 何 を 以て 其靈 魂に 易 へん や」 と （馬 太傳 十六 章廿六 節). 
然 る に 主の 此 明白な る 教訓に 反 し て， 歐 米の 所謂 S« 敎的國 民 は 全 1«: 界を 

得る 事 を 以て 其 主なる 懸念と して ゐる. 彼等の 所謂 世界 政治， 世界 商 菜， 
世界 統治 と 云 ふは此 事に 外な ら ない. そし て 彼等が 全世界 を 得ん と 欲する 
熱心に 比例して 彼等の 霊魂 は 益々 小 く な り つ k ある. 將に來 らんと する 西 
洋 文明の 沒落は 世界 征服に 關は る 彼等の 過度の 熱心に 因ら ずん ば あ らず. 
世界 世界と 稱 して 如何にも 大な るが 如くに 思 ふと 雖も 是 れ直徑 僅かに 八 
千 哩のー 小 球に 過ず. 宇宙の ー點， 全能者の 眼に は 一 塵と して 映ず る此 世 

界を 得ん と して 焦慮す る 其 心の i 美 ま しさよ. 先づ靈 魂の 救 はれん こ と を 求 
めよ， 神の 國と其 と を 求めよ， 然れば 世界 を 得る も 可し 得ざる も 可 
し. 世界 問題 は 最大 問題に 非ず. 

患 難の 光榮 

(昭和 二 年 二月） 

天將さ に大 HI- を是 人に 降 さんと する や 必ず 先 づ其心 志 を 苦 し め， 其 筋骨 

を 勞し其 膚を餓 し， 其 身 を空乏 にし， 行 ひ 其 爲す所 を拂亂 す. 心 を 動か 
し 性 を 忍びて 其 能 は ざる 所 を 曾 益す る 所以な り . 孟子の 言， レ ッ グ講 
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to  extreme  poverty,  and  confounds  his  undertakings^.  In  all 
these  ways  it  stimulates  his  mind,  strengthens  his  nature,  and 
supplies  his  iiicoinpetencies. ― Menciiis,  Legge's  Translation. 

RELIGION  A  PRINCIPLE. 
(August,  1927.) 

Religion,  if  anything,  is  a  principle.  It  i's  not  a  rite  ；  not  a 
doctrine  ；  not  a  tlioolucry  ;  not  an  in.stitution.  Christianity,  as  a 
religion  J  is  distinguished  from  other  religions し y  its  life-principle. 
Christianity  love,  and  is  known  by  loving.  It  is  work  and 
faith  and  thought  at  the  same  time.  Love  is  giving  of  one's 
self  for  others  ；  God  for  men,  and  men  for  God  and  one  another. 
Nothing  is  so  simple  as  Christianity,  nothing  so  profound.  A 
child  can  understand  it，  and  a  philosopher  can  swim  in  it  without 
touching  the  bottom.  I  can  be  a  Christian  by  loving,  without 
identifying  myself  with  any  institutional  church.  "  There  is 
wideness  in  God's  mercy  like  the  wideness  of  the  sea.  ；，，  yes,  depth 
too,  because  .it  is  a  principle  and  not  a  foriu,  a life  and  not  a 
system. 

PRAYERS  SURE  TO  BE  HEARD. 

(September,  1926.) 

All  prayers  are  not  heard.  So-called  "  physical  praytTs  "  are 
sometimes  heard,  sometimes  not  heard.  Many  a  prayer  for  rain, 
for  in.stancej  is  not  heard.  But  there  are  kinds  of  prayers  which 
are  sure  to  be  heard.  All " moral  prayers  ，，  arc  heard.  Prayers 
that  God's  will  be  done  and  not  ours  are  sure  to  be  heard.  So 
are  prayers  for  peace  of  mind  under  any  and  all  circumstances 
^^ure  to  be  heard.  Promise  is  not  that  all  prayers  are  heard, 
l)ut  that  prayers  for  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  will  be  heard. 
Luke 11 : 13.  Prayers  for  pureness  of  heart,  for  independence, 
for  conragOj  for  forbearance,  for  V\^ht  of  understanding  on  some 
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宗敎は 原 理 

(昭和 二 年 八月） 

〇 宗敎が 若し 何物 かであるなら ば， それ は 原理で ある. 宗敎は 儀式で ない， 
教義で ない， 神學 でない， 制度で ない. 宗敎 としての »«敎 は 其 生命の 原 
理に由 り て 他の 宗教よ り ぉ£ 別 せら る. 基督 敎は 愛で あ る 故に 愛する 事に 由 
て 知らる. 基督 敎は 同時に 行爲と 信仰と 思想と である. 愛 は 他の 爲に 自己 
を與 ふる 事で ある. 神 は 人の 爲に， 人 は 神と 相互との 爲に 自己 を與 ふ， そ 
れカ； 愛で あ る. 基督教 ほ ど簡 短な る 者 は な、 、， 同時に 亦 基督 敎ほ ど 深遠な 
る 者 はない 小 兒は之 を 解す る 事が 出来る， 哲學者 は 之に 浸りて 其 底に 達 
する 事が 出来ない. 私 は 唯 愛する ことに 由り て， 制度, &_ 勺 ji:^ に 身を委 ぬる 
ことなくして， 基 M 者と 成る ことが 出来る. 神の 慈愛 は廣 きかな， 海の 
廣き 力； 如しと 云 ふ 力;， 然し 其 深き も 亦 無窮で ある. そ は 彼の 敎は 原理で あ 
つて 形式で な く ， 生命であって 思想の 系統で ないから である. 


必ず 聽 かる 、祈禱 
.  (昭和 二 年 九月） 

〇 凡ての が聽 かるる に 非ず. 所謂 理學的 は 或 時 は聽カ 1 れ或 時は聽 
カオ'— ない. 例へば 雨の 降らん 事 を 求む る 多くの 祈 禱は聽 カ^ない. 然し 乍 
ら 必ず 聽 かるる 祈禱の 種類が ある. 凡ての 道義 的 祈 禱は聽 かれる， 我意な 
らで 神の 聖 意の 成らん 事 を 欲する 祈禱は 必ず 聽 かれる. 又 如何な る 場合に 
在る と も 心に 平安 あらん 事 を 求む る 祈禱は 必ず 聽 かれる. 神の 御 約束 は 凡 
ての 祈 禱が聽 かるべし と の 事で な \^ 、， 聖霊の 恩賜に 與 らん と の析禱 は聽か 
るべ しとの 事で ある （路加 傳十 一章 十三 節). 心の 淸 からん 事， 镯立. 勇氣, 
忍耐， 聖書の 難句 を 照らさ ん爲の 光明 を 求む る 祈躊は 必ず 聽 かるる 事と 見 
て 差 支ない. 私の 實驗に 依れば 凡ての 靈的 祈禱は 必ず II かれる. 若し 直に 
聽 かれない な らば 終に は聽 かれる. 斯 かる 次第で あれば 我等 は 是れ以 上 を 
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dark  passages  of  the  Scripture  are  pretty  sure  to  be  heard.  In 
my  experience,  all  spiritual  prayers  are  heard ,  if  not  immediately, 
then  eventually.    Need  、、で ask  more ？ 

YEA  AND  NAY. 
(October,  1927.) 

I like  to  be  positive,  and  not  to  lie  negative.  I like  ahvays 
to  say  Yea,  and  never  to  say  Nay.  But  in  this  world  of  self- 
contradictions,  of  uncertainties  and  liazy  hgnts,  it  is  not  possible 
always  to  say  Yea  and  never  to  say  Xny.  Yea  without  Nay 
amounts  to  nothing.  I  must  love  God  and  hate  Satan.  But 
where  very  few  have  courage  to  say  Nay,  my  Nay  is  very  liaole 
to  be  taken  for  Nihilism  and  Anarchism.  But  no  matter.  In 
the  name  of  my  God，  I  must  say  2say  that  my  Yea  may  be 
effective;  and  GocFs  name  be  glorified  in  this  indifferent  world. 
In  the  art  of  life,  as  in  Rembrandt's  pictures,  light  shines  l>i'i レ 
liantly  only  <»n  the  background  of  deep  shades. 


EXTREMELY  COMFORTING! 

(November,  1927.)  . 

" Wherefore,  niy  beloved  brethren,  be  ye  steadfast,  always 
abounding  in  the  work  (、f  the  Lord,  forasmuch  as  your  labour 
is  not  vain  in  the  Lord." —― I  Cor. 15  :  58.  How  extremely  com- 
forting! All  our  little  kindnesses,  done  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
often  unacknowledged,  sometimes  spurned,  are  not  vain,  void 
and  unlriiitful, Imt  remembered  by  the  Great  Heart  of  the 
Universe,  accepted  and  approved,  and  sometime  and  some、vhm、 
rewarded  in  one  form  or  another.  God's  universe  is  a  big  bank, 
where  goodness  clepotdtecl  is  never  lost  ；  and  what  seems  lost  in 
one  directii.n,  will  come  back  to  us  from  the  other,  tvith  intereM 
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神に 祈 i む る に 及ばな L  、• 必要な る 祈 鑄 は聽カ 3 れ. 必要な き 祈 躊は聽 かれ 
ないから である. 


「然 う」 と r 否な」 
(昭和 二 年 十月） 

〇 私 は 肯定 を 愛して 否定 を 嫌 ふ. 私 は 常に 「然 り」 と 云 ふ 事 を 愛して 「否 
な」 と 云 ふ 事 を 嫌 ふ. 然し 乍ら 此 矛盾と 朦朧と 不分明との 世界に 在りて， 
常に 「然 り」 とのみ 云 ひて 「否な」 と 云 はざる 事 は 出来ない. 「否な」 なし 
の 「然 り」 は 無に 等しく ある. 私 は 神 を 愛して 惡魔を 憎まねば ならぬ. 然 
るに 「否な」 と 言 ひ 得る 者の 甚だ 敏き此 世に 在りて 私の 「否な」 は 虚無 主 

義 又は 無 JS: 府 主義と 受取ら ォ く ある. 然れど も氣に 止む るに 及ばな、 、- 
私の 神の 聖 名に 由り て 私 は 時に 「否な」 と 言 はねば ならぬ. 是れ 私の 「然 
り」 に效果 あらんが ため， そして 神の 聖 名が 正邪の 判然せ ざる 此 世に 崇め 
ら れん 力'; 爲 である. 人生の 美術に 於て J ヒム ブラントの M に 於け るが 如 

くに， 光 は 濃き 陰 を 背景と しての み 其 M を 放つ ので ある. 
イエス 宣 はく  「i^- たに 然り然 り， 否な 否な と 言へ， 之より 過ぐ るは惡 
より 出るな り」 と （馬 太 傳五章 三十 七 節). 

心 强 き か な 
(昭和 二 年 十一月） 

〇 「是 故に 我が 愛する 兄弟よ， ^^固く.して-搖かず. 恒に勵 みて 主の 事 を 
務めよ， そ は fe^ 主に 在り て爲す 所の 勤勞の 徒し からざる を 知れば な り 」 
と ある （コ リン ト 前書 十五 章 五八 節). 如何に 心強き ことよ. 稱が 主の 名 
に 由 り て爲す 凡ての 小な る 善行 は， 多 く の 場合に 認め られ ず， 時には?^ 
へさる i こと ありと 雖も， 而 かも 徒し からず， 無用なら ず， 無效 ならず， 

*^ほみこ、ろ  _ 

宇宙の 大御 心の 記憶に 存し， 受納せられ， 嘉賞せられ， そして 或 時， 或 所 
に 於て， 1^ を M つて 報いら ると 云 ふので ある. 實に祌 の 宇宙 は大 銀行で 
あ 0 て 之に 預けし 善行 は 決して 失 はれず， 一方に 於て 失 はれし が 如く に 
えし もの は， 他方より 還り 来る. 而 かも 元の 儘に て 還り 來 るに 非ず， 聖手 
に 委ね まつり し 信仰の 量に 循 ひて 利息 を附 せられて 還 り 来る. 然れば 「我 
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according  to  the  faith  with  which  we  entrusted  it  in  His  hand. 
So  then, " let  m  not  be  weary  in  well-doing :  for  in  due  season 
we  shall  reap,  if  Ave  faint  not/' ― Gal, 6  ；  9. 

BE  GREAT ！ 

(December,  1927.) 

Oh  be  great  ；  so  great  that  you  do  not  know  your  greatness, 
noitlier  does  the  world  recognize  it,  but  take  you  for  good-for- 
nothing,  or  for  something  worse.  Be  g  eat  as  the  sun  which 
simplv  shines  and  makes  no  noise,  which  is  recognized  by  the 
world  only  when  it  ceases  to  shine,  as  in  the  Arctic  winter  or 
the  Tropical  rainy  season.  Or,  still  better,  be  groat  like  God 
Himself,  who  is  almost  entirely  forj^otten  by  mankind,  and  whose 
existence  is  a  problem,  to  be  solved  with  difficulty  by  pliilot^ophers 
like  Descartes  and  Kant.  Oh  be  great  and  common,  g  eat  be- 
cause common,  common  as  the  air  and  the  sun-light,  unfelt  and 
unrecognized,  so  great  to  be  found  out  by  newspaper-men  to 
be  made  stuffs  of  their  approbation  on  their  dirty  pages.  Oh 
be  nothing  that  you  may  be  something. 

A  SUCCESSFUL  LIFE. 
(January,  1928.) 

I  do  not  do  things  ；  I let  things  be  done  by  me.  I  am  not 
a  mover  myself  ；  I  am  one  who  is  moved  by  others.  Not 
however  by  outer  circumstances,  but  by  inner  necessities  ；  by 
the  commanding  voice  of  the  Spirit,  Avhich  carries  with  itself 
power  to  carry  on  the  command.  I  am  a  vessel,  an  ini^trument, 
with  no  particular  will  of  my  own  ；  I let  Another  take  hold  of 
me,  and  carry  me  Avhither  I  would  not.  And  it  is  no  shame 
to  be  thus  controlled  by  forces  other  than  my  own  ；  on  the 
cont^-ary.  it  is  the  g'*entost  of  nil  glories  for  the  creature  to  be 
lontroiled  by  ti.e  Creator.    I  ki  ow  th  success  of  my  life  depends 
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籍を行 ふて 倦むべからず， そ は 若し 撓 むこ と な く は に 至 り て 必ず TO 
るべ ければ なり」. 加 拉太書 六 章 九 節 

偉大 なれよ 

(昭和 二 年 十二月） 

〇 偉大 なれよ. 自己の 偉大なる を 感ぜざる 程に 偉大 なれよ. 又 世が 汝の偉 

犬なる を 認めず， 反って 汝を 不用 物 又は 対 a:rf の 者と 見 » 程に 偉大な 
れょ. 偉大なる こと 太 場の 如く なれよ. 太 場 は 唯 照る のみに て聲を 立ず, 
3^#^は唯照らざる時にのみ認めら る. 北極圏 内の 冬に 於け る 亦 國の 
雨期に 於け るが 如し 更に 亦种 御自身の 如くに 偉大 なれよ. 彼 は 人類に 殆 
ど 全く 忘 vH られ 給へ り. »^は4^デカル ト 又は 力 ン トの 如き 哲學 者に 
由て 辛うじて 證明 せらる & 程までに 忘れられ 給へ り. 偉大 なれよ， 平凡な 

れょ， 平凡なる が 故に 偉大 なれよ. 空氣又 日光の 如く 平凡 なれよ. 人に 感 
せられず 又 認められず， 新聞記者に 看 出されて， M 潔なる 紙上に 於て 彼 

等の «の 材料と ならざる 程に 偉大 なれよ. 然り， 何 力 >M 値 ある 者と 成ら 
んカ; 爲に， 何の 價値 なき 者と 自 から 覺る 者と 成れよ. 偉大 なれよ. 然り偉 
大 なれよ. 

成功の 生涯 
(昭和 三年 一月） 

〇 私 は 自分で 事を爲 さない. 自分に 由て 事 を爲さ しめらる. 私 は 自分で 動 
く 者で ない， 他の 者に 由て 動かさる、 者で ある. 而 かも 外部の 境遇に 由て 

動かされない， 内心の? 要に 由て 動かされる. 大 霊の 命令に 由て 動かされ 
る， 其 命令に は實 行の 能力 力; 伴 ふ. 私 は 自分の 意志と て は 何も 持たざる 器 
具で ある， 機械で ある. 私 は 或る 他の 者 をして 私 を 捕へ しめ， 私の 欲 まざ 
る 所に 私 を 伴れ 行かし むる. そして 自分 の 力に ま 配 せらる k は 決して 

私の 恥辱で ない. 其 Si 寸 に名譽 である. 造られし 者が 造りし 者に ま 配 せら 
る q ま 名譽の 極みで ある. 私 は 知る 私の 生涯の 成功! は， 私が どれ 丈け 
少く 私自身に 頼り， どれ 丈け 多く 私の 正當の 持主に 倚 頼む 乎に 由て 定ま る 
こと を. ヨハネに 十一 章 十八 節 # ^の 事. 
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upon  how  little  I  rely  upon  myself,  and  how  much  upon  niy 
Rightful  Owner. 

SURROUNDINGS  AND  THE  SPIRIT. 
(February,  1928.) 

Not  surroundings  but  the  Holy  Spirit.  Surroundings  however 
perfect  can  never  make  a  Christian,  while  the  Holy  Spirit  can 
make  Christians  out  of  most  imperfect  surroundings.  This 
faithless  generation  thinks  it  possible  to  make  Christians  in 
mechanical  Avays,  by  providing  what  they  call  Christian  surroud- 
ings  ；  but  Christians  they  thus  make  are  no  Christians  at  all, 
but  imitations,  manufactured  articles  as  lifeless  as  any  piece  of 
fabrica  that  comes  out  of  their  factories.  Money  and  equipments 
and  educational  systems  cannot  make  Christians,  while  God  by 
His  Holy  Spirit  hath  made  many  true  Christians  outside  of 
mission-schools."  "  The  Spirit  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  thou 
hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but  cannot  tell  whence  it  cometh, 
and  whither  it  goes  :  so  is  every  one  that  is  born  of  the  Spirit." 
一 John  3  :  8.  The  Spirit  can  and  does  make  Christians  regard- 
less of  their  surroundings.  The  so-called  "  influences  •，  have  but 
very  little  to  do  in  making  Christians. 

MY  STRENGTH. 
(March,  1928.) 

My  strength  comes  not  from  my  health  ；  not  from  my  、、- ill- 
power  ； not  from  my  inborn  or  iruieritecl  character  ；  but  from  my 
faith  in  the  Living  Son  of  God.  He  working  in  me,  maketh 
me  strong  in  spite  of  my  weakness  ；  so  that,  as  in  the  case  of 
Brother  Paul, " my  strength  is  made  perfect  in  weakness."  2 
Cor, 12  ；  9.  I,  looking  up  unto  Him  in  my  weakness,  am  sup- 
plied Avith  strength  which  is  neither  of  flesh  nor  of  earth  ；  and 
in  thivS  strength,  mj'stei'ious  yet  intensely  real, 1 work,  outside 
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環境と 聖靈 
(昭和 三年 二月） 

〇^ に 非ず 聖霊で ある. 環境 は 如何に^で あると も 信者 を 作らない. 
之に 對 して 聖靈は 最も 不^なる M の 中よ り 信者 を 作る. 不信の 現代人 
は 彼等の 所謂 基督 敎的 TO を 供す る こ と に 由 り て 機械的に 基督 信者 を 作 り 
得る と 思 ふ. 然れ ども 彼等が 如斯 く にして 作 り し 信者 は 少し も 信者で はな 
い， 信者の 眞似 事で ある. 恰 かも 彼等の 製造所 力； 產 する 織物の 斷片の 如き 
ものである. 金と 設備と 敎 育の 方法に 由て 信者 は 出来ない. 同時に 祌は其 
聖霊 を以 つて 傳道學 校 以外に 於て 多 く の眞の 信者 を 作 り 拾 1 た. 

靈は 己が 住に 吹 く ， 汝其聲 を 聞け ども 何處 より 来り 何 處へ往 く を 知らず, 

凡て 靈に由 り て 生ま る k 者 は 此の 如し 
と ある. 聖霊 は ^ 如何に 拘は らず 信者 を 作る， そ して 今 齒ほ作 り つ 乂 あ 
る. 所謂 影響 感化なる もの は. 基督 信者 を 作る に 方って， 其の 爲す所 至つ 
て 僅少で ある （ヨハネ 傳三章 八 節 ) - 


私 の 力 

(昭和 三年 三月） 

〇 私の 力 は 私の 健康より 来ない， 私の 意志の 力より 来ない， 私の 對 しっき 
の 又は 私 力; 遺傳に 由て 讓 受けし 性格よ り 来ない. 私が 神の 活ける 镯子を 信 
ずるより 來 る. 彼 は 私の 衷に 働きて 私の 弱き に拘 はらず 私 を 强く爲 し 給 ふ. 
斯く して 兄弟 パゥ 口の 場合に 於け るが 如くに 「私の 力 は 私の 弱き 時に 完成 
せらる」. 私 は 弱き に 在りて 彼 を仰瞻 る， 其 時 私に 力 力; 加 へらる， それ は 肉 
の 力で な く 又 地の 力で な L 、. そして 此 カを以 つて 私 は 働 く . 如何に も 私 は 
自分 を 離れて 働く やうで ある 力；， 然し 私 は 充分の 自覺を J^i つて 自分と して 
働く ので ある. 奇ぎ である 然し 事實 である. 祌は御 肖 身 を 私の 内に 沒し給 
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of  myself,  as  it  were,  but  in  full  possession  of  my  consciousness, 
Himself  merged  in  myself  or  rather  He  working  through  me, 
as  me, ― the  greatest  of  all  condescensions  on  His  part,  and  the 
highest  of  all  glories  on  mine.  This  is  the  alchemy  of  faith, 
experienced  by  every  Christian  who  experienced  the  goodness 
and  greatness  of  his  Living  Saviour. — The  Editor. 

NEED  OF  RE-REFORMATION. 
(April,  1928.) 

The  world  needs  Re-Reformation  of  the  Christian  Religion. 
The  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  ended  as  an  arrested 
movement.  Protestantism  institutionalized  was  a  return  back 
to  the  discarded  Roman  Catholicism.  We  need  another  Refor- 
mation to  bring  Protestantism  to  its  logical  consequences.  The 
new  Protestantism  must  be  perfectly  free  without  a  trace  of 
ecclesiasticism  in  it,— a  fellowship,  not  an  institution, ~ free  com- 
munion of  souls,  not  a  system  or  an  organization.  Practically, 
it  will  be  church  less  Christianity,  calling  no  man  bishop  or 
pastor,  save  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God.  And  who  can  say- 
that  God  doth  not  intend  Japan  to  be  the  country  Avhere  such 
Christianity  is  to  appear ,  the  new  experiment  to  be  tried  in  the 
spiritual  history  of  mankind,  to  begin  Ch ristianity  an e w  in  the 
Land  of  the  Rising  Sun? 

NEW  PROTESTANTISM. 
(May,  1928.) 

Protostantism  is  above  Catholicism  as  faith  is  above  works. 
But  Protestantism  is  mostly  faith  in  a  formula,  a  noble  and 
grand  formula  though  it  undoubtedly  is.  The  New  Protestant- 
ism must  be  faith  in  the  Living  Saviour,  and  so  be  raised  above 
tlie  Old  Protestantism,  It  is  not  the  Bible  that  saves  us,  but 
the  living,  personal  Saviour.    "  If  therefore  the  Son  shall  】nake 
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ふ. 否な 寧ろ 彼 は 私と 成りて 私 を 通う して 働き 給 ふ. 實に 彼に 在りて は最 
大の 謙遜で あ り ， 私に 在 り て は 最大の 光榮 であ る. 是れが 信仰の アル ケ ミ 
一で ある， 卽ち銅 を 化して 金と 成す の 術 を 人生の 實 際に 適 用 したる もので 
ある. 主筆 


宗敎 改革 仕直しの 必要 

(昭和 三年 四月） 

〇 世界 は 宗教改革の 仕直 し を 要求す る. 第 十 Aift 紀の 宗教改革 は 阻止され 
たる M と して 終った. プロ テス タ ソ ト 主義 は 制度 化せられて 放棄せられ 
し羅 馬力 ト リ ッ ク; feft に 後 房り した. 我等 は プロ テス タ ン ト 主義 を 論理的 
結論にまで 持 行く 再度の 宗教改革 を 要求す る. 新 プロ テス タン ト 主義 は 芫 
全に 自由にし て 其 内に!^ 主義の; 跡 だ も 留め ざる 者で あ ら ねばな ら ぬ- 
制度なら ずして 胃で あり， 組織 又は 團 (11 に 非ず して， 靈 魂の 自由なる 交 
際で あらねば ならぬ. 實際 的に 言へば， それ は 神の 子ィ エス キリ フ、 ト なら 
ぬ 何人 を も 監督 又は 牧師と 呼ばざる， li:^ を 要せざる 基督教で あらねば な 
らぬ. そし て 神は此 日本画に 於て 斯 かる 基督 敎の現 はれん 事 を 欲し 給 はず 
と 誰が 言 ひ 得る 乎. 人類の 靈的 向上の 歷史に 於て 試みら るべき 此 新ら し き 
試み， 卽ち 日出る 國に 於て 基督 敎の 根本に 溯り， 之 を 新たに 始めん とする 
大な る 試み は， 我等 曰 本人の 間に 試み ら るべき にあらず と 誰が 言 ひ 得 る 乎. 
神よ 我等に 聖靈を 注ぎ， 我等の 衷に 大望 を 起し， 我等 をして 此 大事に 當ら 
しめ 給へ. 

新 プロ テス タント 敎 

(昭和 三年 五月） 

〇 信仰が 行爲に 優る が 如く に プロ テス タン ト敎は 力 ト リ ッ ク敎に 優る. 然 
れ ども プロ テス タン ト敎は 今や 主として 信仰 箇條を 信ずる 事に 成って 了つ 
た. 信仰 箇條は 如何に 高貴 莊大な り と 雖も人 を 救 はな L  、- 新 プロ テス タン 
ト敎は 生ける ic± を 信じて 舊 プロ テス タン ト敎の 上に 出ねば ならぬ. 「是故 
に 子 もし ii:^ に 自由 を 賜へ なば i ^祭 誠に 自由なる べし」 と ある 力'; 如し. 敎 
會も 聖書 も 我等に 自 由 を與 へな v<  、， 聖子 のみ 惟 り 我等 を 自 由 に爲 し 給 ふ. 
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you  free,  ye  shall  be  free  indeed." ― John  8  :  36.  Neither  the 
Church  nor  the  Bible  can  make  ns  free,  but  the  Son  can.  New 
Protestantism  is  nothing  more  or  nothing  less  than  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ;  the  resurrected,  living  Son  of  God.  And  the  world 
is  ripe,  I  believe,  for  such  a  faith,  and  the  movement  for  its 
acceptance  will  begin  in  the  land  where  Christianity  is  free  and 
untrammelled  as  in  its  pristine  days,  nineteen  centuries  ago. 

FIFTY  YEARS  OLD  IN  CHRIST. 
(June,  1928.) 

Just  fifty  years  ago,  on  the  second  day  of  June,  1878，  in  the 
now  city  of  Sapporo,  when  I  was  a lad  of  seventeen  years  of 
age,  I  received  the  rite  of  the  Christian  Baptism  from  the  Rev. 
M.  C.  Harris,  an  American  missionary  who  then  was  stationed 
in  the  port  of  Hakodate.  Thus  I  am  just  fifty  years  old  in 
Christj  an  old  Christian  in  this  country,  where  Protestant  Chris- 
tianity is  not  yet  one  hundred  years  old.  For  fifty  vears ェ have 
somehow  kept  the  faith  ；  by  the  grace  of  God  I  am  what  I  am  ； 
and  I  believe,  as  in  Paul  so  in  me,  His  grace  which  was  be- 
stowed upon  me  was  not  found  void,  but  I  was  made  to  labour 
more  abundantly  than  my  comrades  in  faith.  Thanks  be  unto 
God  for  His  unspeakable  mercy. ― Kanz5  Uchimura. 

GOSPEL  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

(July,  1928.) 

Next  to  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  the  gospel  of  the 
Love  of  God,  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  or  outside  of  the 
world,  greater  than  Philosophy,  which  is  the  love  of  Truth  for 
Truth's  own  sake.  Indeed,  the  Gospel,  apart  from  Philosophy, 
is  altogether  too  liable  to  become  no-gospel.  The  warm  life  of 
the  Gospel  needs  to  be  constantly  kept  pure  by  the  dry  light 
of  Philosophy  ；  else  it  Avil]  degrade  into  a  religion,  which  is 
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新 プロ テス タン ト敎は 復活せ る 今生き 給 ふ 神の 子 イエス キ リ フ、 トを 信ずる 
事 Jjijrj^ の 事で ない. そして 私 は 信ずる， 世 は 旣に斯 る 信仰 を受 くるの 時期 
に 達して ゐる事 を. そして 斯 かる 信仰 を推獎 する の Ml は， 千 九 百年の 昔， 
M 敎が 其元氣 旺盛の 時 ft に， 自由にして 何の 束縛 を も 受け ざ り し 其) ifc 態 
に 於て ある 今日の 我國の 如き 國に 於て 始まる であらう と， 私 は 信ずる （ョ 
ハネ傳 八 章 三十 六 節). 


キリスト に 在うて 滿 五十 年 

(昭和 三年 六月） 

〇 丁度 今より 五十 年 前 明治 十一 年 （一八 七 八 年） 六月 二 曰， 今の 札幌 市に 
於て， 私が-卜 七 歳の 青年で ありし 時に， 私 は 當時函 館 港に 在住せ し 米國宣 

敎師 M  •  C  • ハリ ス敎師 よ り 基督 敎の バ プ テス マ の 式 を 受けた. されば 私 
は 今 日で キリスト に 在 り て 丁度 滿 五十 歳で あ る. プロテスタント ±^ の 基 

督« 來以 « だ 百年な ら ざる 此國に 在 り て は 私 は 古 \^  、»m 者の 一人で 
ある. 五十 年の 間 私 は 兎にも角にも 私の 信仰 を 維持し 來 つた. 神の 恩惠に 
由り 私 は 今日 ある を 得た. そして バウ 口の 場合に 於け るが 如くに 私の場合 
に 於ても 私に 賜 は り し 彼の 恩惠は 空しから ずして 私 は 私の 古い 信仰の 仲間 
の 人々 より も 多く 福音 宣傳の 爲に勞 苦 か しめられた. 私 は 今日 此時 特に 言 
盡 されぬ 神の 慈愛に 因りて 私の 神に 感謝す る （コ リン ト» 十五 章 十 節， 
同 後書 九 章 十五 節).  内 村鑑三 


福音と 哲學 

(昭和 三年 七月） 

〇 神の愛の 福音で あ る 所の イエスキリスト の 福音の 次ぎに， 此 世に 於て も 
此世 トに 於ても， Ma の爲に Ma を 愛する 所の 哲學ょ り大 なる 者 はない. 
まこと に 哲學を 離れて 福音 は 福音な ら ざる 者と 甚だ 或 り 易く ある. 福音の 
溫き血 は 常に 哲學の 乾きた る 光 を つて 潔 めら る k の 必要が ある， 然らざ 
れば 福音 は墮 落して 所謂 宗教と 成る 虞れ が ある. 半ば 肉的に して 半ば 律法 
. 的なる， 主として 神秘的なる， 純靈 的たら ず， MB に充 ちた る 福音たら ざ 
る 所謂 宗敎に 化し 易く ある. 同樣に 福音 は 哲學に 必要で ある， 多分より 以 
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something  semi-sensual,  semi-legal,  and  largely  mystical,  and 
not  entirely  spiritur.l, " full  of  grace."  Philosophy's  need  of  the 
Gospel  is  as  great,  if  not  greater.  The  two  are  twin-sisters,  the 
Gospel,  an  angel  from  heaven,  and  Philosophy^  a  chaste  virgin 
from  earth. 

WHEN  AM  I  SURELY  A  CHRISTIAN  ？ 
(August,  1928.) 

Not  wnen  I  am  accepted  as  a  good  Christian  by  churches  and 
missionaries  ；  not  when  I  believe ェ have  believed  in  this  and 
that  doctrine  ；  but,  when  I  can  fZ ひ that  which  Jesus  commanded  me 
to  do.  That  is  to  say,  when  I  c  n  turn  my  loft  cheek  when  a 
man  smites  me  on  my  rignt  cheek,  when  I  can  love  my  enemies 
and  pray  for  them  that  persecute  me  ；  when,  in  a  word, 1 can 
be  perfect  even  as  my  heavenly  Father  is  perfect.  Like  as  the 
true  artist  always  aims  at  perfection,  though  he  knows  perfec- 
tion is  unattainable  ；  the  true  Christian  ought  to  endeavor  to 
be  perfect,  even  though  no  one  except  One,  has  ever  attained 
perfection.  May  be,  my  heavenly  Father  accepts  my  endeavor 
to  be  perfect  as  perfection ，  and  admits  me  to  His  kingdom 
where  all  are  perfect. 

TO  BE   NO. 1. 

(September,  1928.) 

Japan  need  not  be  No. 1 in  evory-thing,  as  the  United  States 
of  America  is  trying  to  be.  She  need  not  be  No. 1 in  her 
battle-ships,  or  in  her  air-ships,  or  in  her  mileage  of  railroads, 
or  in  perfection  and  number  of  her  automobiles.  But  she  must 
be  No. 1 in  something  else.  She  must  be  Xo. 1 in  her  old 
morality,  in  her  traditional  love  of  friendship,  in  simplicity  and 
frugality  of  her  people,  in  modesty  and  endurance  of  her  women. 
God,  I  believe,  hath  intended  my  country  to  be  a  gem  in  char- 
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とに 必耍 であら う. 哲學と 福音と は 同腹の 姊妹 であ る. 福音 は 天よ り 降 り 
し 天使であって， 哲學は 地よ り 生れし 淑 德の處 女で ある- 
附言 神 は相竝 びて 犬な る 二 小國を し 給 う た. 哲 學のギ リシ ャと 信仰 
の ユダヤと を 起し 給う た. 恰 かも 哲學と 信仰との 離るべからざる 者なる 
事 を 示さん 力; 爲 なる 乎の 如くに. 

私 は 何時 確に ク リ ス チャンで ある 乎 

(昭和 三年 八月） 

〇 それ は 私 力; 善き ク リ ス チャンと して ^ 又は 宣教師に 受けら る、 時で は 
ない， 又 私 力; 此の 敎義 又は 彼の «を 信じたり と 信ずる 時で はない， ±^ 
ス が 私に 爲— t さ く 命 じ ひし 事を爲 し^る 時で あ る こ 卽ち 人が 私の 右の 頰 
を批 ちし 時に 左の 頰をも 向け， 私の 敵 を 愛し， 私を虐 遇する 者の 爲に 祈り 
得る 時で ある. 一言 もって 云へば， 天に 在す 私の 父 が^なる が 如くに 私 
も^にな り 得る 時で ある. 眞の藝 術 家 ( t 链 I ま 達し 得ず と 知る と 雖も完 
全 を 志して 止まない. 其 如く 眞のク リ ス チャン は 唯一 人 を 除く の 外に^ 
に 達せ し 者 一人 もな しと 知る と雖 も， ^な らんと し て 努力す ベ きで ある. 
多分 天に 在す 私の 父 は^ならん とする 私の 努力 を^と して 認め 私 を 凡 
て 力；^ なる 彼の 聖國に 受けて 下さ るので あら う - 


第 一番に 成る 事 

(昭和 三年 九月） 

〇 日本 は 凡ての 事に 於て 第 一番た る の 必要 はな \«  、• 其 事に 於て 北米 合衆國 
に 傚 ふに 及ばない. 日本 は 軍艦に 於ても， 飛行機に 於ても， 鐵 道の哩 數に 
於ても， 動 車の^と 數 とに 於ても， 第 一番になる 必要 はない. 日本 は 
或る 他の 事に 於て 第 一番に 成るべき である. その 舊來の 道德に 於て， その 

im:5t 傳來の 友情に 於て， そ の 民の 簡易 生活に 於て， そ の 婦人の 淑德 と 忍耐 
性と に 於て 第 一番た るべき である. 私 は 信ずる， 神 は 私の 國を 品性の 賓石 
た るべ く 企て 給 ひ し 事 を. 黄金の 山 又は 動物 的 元氣の 巨人た るべ く 企て 給 
は ざり しこと を. 富士山 は 純潔 を 代表し， 櫻の 花 は 朝日に 句 を 放つ. 尨大 
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acter,  and  not  to  be  a  mountain  of  gold  or  a  giant  of  animal 
spirit.  The  Fuji  stands  for  purity,  and  the  sfikura-blossom  for 
sun-rise  scent.  Bigness  and  fleetness  and  insatiable  greed  to  be 
No. 1 in  everything  earthly  are  entirely  strange  to  Japan's 
genius  and  destiny. 

THE  UNIVERSAL  TRUTH. 
(October,  1928.) 

I  seek  the  universal  truth,  the  truth  which  I  can  find  in  my 
home,  in  my  study,  within  my  soul,  mthout  travelling  far  and 
wide  J  without  attending  conferences  of  men  and  women  who  must 
congregate  in  order  to  be  wise.  I  seek  the  truth  which  is  appli- 
cable to  all  men,  high  and  】ou'，  rich  and  poor,  wise  and  unwise, 
" the  light  which  lighteth  every  man/'  without  distinction  of 
races,  nationalities,  religions  and  sects.  The  universal  truth  is  as 
deep  as  it  is  wide  ；  as  deep  as  the  soul  which  reaches  the  centre 
of  Being.  And  the  worth  of  human  life  'lies  in  this  that  in  it 
alone,  and  nowhere  else，  the  innermost  truth  of  the  universe 
reveals  itself  ；  and  every  man  finding  it  within  himself  can  become 
a  universal  iimn,  and  so  be  above  himself  and  the  world. 

PARADOX  OF  FAITH. 

(November,  1928.) 

" We  reckon  therefore  that  a  man  is  justified  by  faith  apart 
from  the  works  of  the  law  ": ― a  great  and  grand  truth ！  If  not 
by  works,  then  certainly  not  by  the  result  of  laith.  Xo  amount 
of  works  accomplished  can  justify  a  man  before  God.  Though 
I  make  not  a  single  convert,  and  feed  not  a  single  beggar  in 
my  life,  if  I  have  faith,  then  my  justification  is  assured,  and  I 
am  safe.  And  faith  gives  me  peace,  and  peace  gives  me  strength  ； 
and  though  I  rely  not  upon  works,  something  of  eternal  value 
comes  out  of  my  life.    It  is  a  paradox  of  faith  :  despising  works. 
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なる 事と.， 迅速なる 事と， 此 世の M» に 於ても 第 一番た らんと 欲する 飽き 
足 ら ざる 愁望 と は， 曰 本國 本来の 精神 と 使命 と に 全辦目 背馳す る もので あ 
る- 


普遍的 眞理 
■ (昭和 三年 十月） 
私 は 普遍的 眞理を 探る. 之 を 私の 家に 於て， 私の 書齋に 於て， 私の 靈魂 
の內に 探る. 私 は 之 を 得ん 力; 爲に廣 く 世界 を遍謹 るの 必要 はない. 亦:^ 
と 稱 して ^ す るに あら ざれば 智者た る 能 は ざる 男女の 集會に 列す る に 及 
ばない. 私 は 何人に も 適合す る MS を 探る. 凡ての 人 を 照らす 眞の光 を 求 
む. 人種， 民族， 宗敎， 麵の 差別な く 凡ての 人に 當 はまるべき ttS を 探 
る. 普遍的 fia は， それが 廣く ある 丈け それ 丈け 深く ある. «$^の中心に 
^る 人の 霊魂 丈け それ 丈け 深く ある. まことに 人生の 價値 は兹に 在る， 
卽ち 人の 生命に 於ての み 宇宙の 中心的 が顯 はる、 からで ある， そして 
人 は 己が 内に 之を發 見して 自身 宇宙人 物 と な り て， 自己 S に 世界に 超越す 
る ことが 出来る.  —…一— 

信仰の 逆說 

(昭和 三年 十一月）  . 

おきて Js こた ひ - 

「是 故に 我等 は 思 ふ， 人の 義と せらる、 は 律法の 行爲 によらず， 信仰に 
由るな り」 と ある （羅馬 書 三 八 節). |^大な る哉此 ttS  ！ 行爲に 由ず と 
なれば 勿論 信仰の 結果に 由らず. 人が 仕遂し « は 如何に 大 なり と雖 も， 
彼 は それに 由り て 神の 前 i モ蒙 とせられない. » 私が 私の 一生の 間に 一人 
の 信者 を 作らず， 一人の 乞丐 を 養 はずと も， 若し 私に 信仰が あるならば, . 
私が 義 とせら る W ま確實 であつ ド， 私 は^で ある. そして 信仰 は 平和 を 

供し， 平和 は 能力 を 供 一す. 私 は 行 爲に倚 頼らず と雖 も， m 的に 價値 もる 
或 物が 私の 涯ょ り 出来る. 信仰の MM と 云 ふは此 事で あ; 5. . 行爲 を親視 
つ、 も 行 爲は自 から 成る と 云 ふので ある. 此事 あるが 故に 行 爲を救 拯の基 
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works  come  by  themselves.  It  is  a  refutation  of  all  systems 
of  salvation  by  works,  of  Roman  Catholicism,  and  of  modern 
American  Chrif>tianity.    Romans,  3  :  28. 

NOVEMBER  THE  SIXTH. 

(December,  1928.) 

It  Ava.s  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  Xovember  the  .sixth  this 
year  was  the  296th.  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Lutzen,  when 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  himself  dying  upon  the  battle-field,  gained 
a  decisive  victory  over  a  superior  army  of  the  Catholic  League 
commanded  by  General  Wallen stein,  and  so  saved  Europe  for 
Protestantism  from  Catholicism.  The  United  States  of  America 
did  a  splendid  thing  for  the  Protestant  cause  by  giving  a  crush- 
ing defeat  to  the  Catholic  candidate  for  the  Presidency  on  this 
memorable  day.  The  heroes  of  Liitzen  may  now  rest  in  peace, 
together  with  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  who  founded  the  great  Pro- 
testant American  Republic.  Rome  and  Rum  were  slammed 
down  at  the  same  time,  on  an  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of 
Lutzen, — November  the  sixth,  1928! 

IS  EVOLUTION  TRUE  ？ 
(January,  1929.) 

With  all  respect  for  the  names  of  Darwin,  Wallace  and  Huxley, 
is  Evolution  after  all  true?  Does  it  not  still  remain  a  theory, 
not  yet  proved  by  facts?  And  have  we  a  mental  right  to  ac- 
cept a  theory  as  a  truth?  I  am  not  an  ecclesiastic,  neither  am 
I  a  son  of  a  ecclesiastic  ；  but  as  an  observer  of  life  in  its 
highest  form  in  my  consciousness,  I  am  constrained  to  believe 
that  life,  if  anything,  is  spontaneous  ；  I  know  not  whence  it 
comes  and  "vvhither  it  goes.  Life  is  a  miracle  in  the  uniform 
universe  of  matter  and  force  ；  it  is  to  be  explained  by  itself, 
and  not  by  the  terms  of  cause  and  effect.    Evolution  Theory 
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礎と して 見る 凡ての 信仰 は 立たない ので ある. 羅 馬力 ト リ ック! ^に 米國 
近代の »敎 の 如き 力' 谋れ である， 


十一月 六日 

(昭和 三年 十二月） 

C 今年 十一月 六 日 がル ッ ッ ュ ン大戰 の 記念 日 に當 り た り と は 驚くべき 符合 
であ る. 一六 三 二 年の 此 日 に 瑞-典 王 グ スタブ ス • ァ ド ルフス はゲレ ン ス タ 
ィ ン 將軍铳 率の 下に 闘 ひし 力 ト リ ッ ク 聯盟の 大 軍に 對し 決定的 大勝 利 を 博 
し， 自身 戰 場に 磐れ て 歐洲に 於け る 力 ト リ ッ ク敎 徒の 跋扈 を 喰 止め， プロ 
テス タン ト 主義の^ を 確保した. 北米^ 國は此 記念すべき 曰 に 於て， 
其 M 領の職 を 狙 ひし 力 ト リ ッ ク敎 徒の 1^ 者に 潰 敗を與 へて 洵に 祝す ベ 
き 事を爲 した- ル ッ ッ I ン戰 場に 斃れし 福音の 勇者 等 は 4^ 安らかに 其 墓 
に 眠るべき である. 同時に 北米 大陸に プロ テク、 タン ト: fe« の大 共和 國を建 
立せ しビュ リ タ ン祖先も亦^^^下に安堵するでぁら う . 羅 馬と 酒と は (Rome 
and  Rum) ノ レツ ツエ ン大戰 の 記念日に 同時に 美事に 破碎 せられた. 千 九 百 

二十 八 年の 十一月 六日の 米國 當 曰 に 破碎せ られて 感謝で ある. 


進化 說は 果して 眞理 なる 乎 

(昭和 四 年 一月 ） 

〇 ダーウィン， ワレス， ハク スレ— の 名に 對し 凡ての 尊敬 を拂 ひつ、 私 は 
問 はんと 欲する， 進化 設は 果して fia なる 乎と. 進化 設は今 » ほ 事 實を以 
つて 證 明せられ ざる 說 として 存す るに 非ず や. そして 我等 は學 者と して 學 
說を fts として 受納る、 の權利 ある 乎. 禾ふは 者に 非ず， 又 MPft 屬の 
者に 非ず. 然れ ども 生命 を 其 最も 高き 形狀に 於て， 卽ち 私の 意識に 於て 觀 
察して 私 は 信ぜざる を 得ない， 生命力; 若し 何 かであるなら ば， 其れ は自發 
的の 者な る こと を. 私 は 其れが 何處ょ り 来 り 何 處へ往 く を 知 ら な、 、. 生命 
は 物と 力との 一律の 宇宙に 在 り て奇 鉢で ある. 生命 は 原因結果の 條項を 離 
れて， 其れ 自身に て說明 せらるべき 者で ある. 進化 設は 今日に 至る まで 意 
志の ま 由 を 抑 ふる 重き 阻碍 物であった. 之 を 取 除いて， 今や 最も 悲 むべき 
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has  been  a  weighty  check  upon  Freedom  of  Will ； its  rejection 
will  mean  much  for  new  opening  for  progress  oi  mankind,  now 
in  its  most  lamentable  standstill. 

CHRISTIANITY  NOT  A  RELIGION. 

(February,  1929.) 

Elisha  Mulford,  a  great  American  scholar,  stated  a  deep  truth 
when  he  wrote  in  his  well  known  book.  The  Bepublic  of  God 
(Page  57)  :  "  The  Revelation  of  and  in  the  Christ  is  not  a 
religion."  The  true  Christianity  is  not  a  religion.  It  is  not  to 
1)0  classed  with  Buddhi'sin,  Brahmanism,  Mohammedanism  and 
other  religions.  The  laith  which  has  no  need  of  temples,  and 
which  teaches  its  believers  to  worship  God  in  spirit  and  truth, 
without  priests,  rites  and  ceremonies,  is  not  to  be  called  a  religion 
in  the  common  sense  of  the  term.  "Jerusalem  which  is  above 
is  free,  which  is  the  mother  of  us  all " (Gal. 4  :  26)  ；  and  we 
her  children  are  not  to  be  placed  under  bondage  of  any  law 
concerning  religion,  framed  to  rule  the  children  of  this  world. 

CHURCHLESS  CHRISTIANITY. 
(March,  1929.) 

The  odium  of  Christianity  is  in  its  churches.  Many  have  left 
and  are  leaving  Christianity  because  they  hate  churches.  They 
hate  the  priest  because  they  hate  the  surplice.  But  the  priest 
and  the  surplice  are  not  the  one  and  same  thing.  The  priest 
remains  after  you  strip  him  of  his  surplice.  You  may  hate  the 
surplice  and  yet  love  the  priest.  Christianity  minus  churches 
is  . the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life.  There  is  no  reason  for 
leaving  Christ  and  His  Gospel,  because  churches  which  are  its 
institutional  vestments  are  soiled  and  odious.  Chm^chless  Chris- 
tianity will  be  the  Christianity  of  the  future.  The  seer  of  Patmos 
said  :    I  saw  no  temple  there. 一 Rev,  21 : 22. 
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行き詰り の狀 態に 於て 在る 人類の 進歩に 新ら しき »の 開かる V を 見る. 


基 贅敎は 宗敎に 非ず 
(昭和 四 年 二月） 

〇 第 十九 世紀 中葉の 米國の 大學者 エリ シャ' ムルフ ホー ドは 彼の 名著 『祌 
の 共和 國』 に 於て 深き MS を 述べて 言う た 「キ リ フ、 トを て 祌が與 へ 袷 ひ 
し 啓示 は 宗敎に 非ず」 と. 卽ち眞 の £«敎 は 宗敎に 非ず とのこと である. 
»敎 は 元来 佛敎， 婆羅門 敎， 囘々 敎と類 を 同う すべき 者に 非ず. 寺院 又 
は lict 堂の 必要 を 認めず， 其 信者に 敎 ゆるに f& 侶， 祭司， 其 他の 教職に 倚 
らず， « ^籠禮 を 用 ひずして 直に 靈と 眞實を 以て 神を拜 すべ き を15^3てせ 
し 信仰の 道 は 之 を 普通の 意味に 於け る 宗教と 稱 すべ き に 非ず. 「上なる ェ 
ルサ レム は 自主に して 是れ 我等の 母な り 」 と 云 ふ （ガ ラテ ャ書四 章廿六 節). 
そして 神の 福音なる 此の 自由の 母よ り ifeK し 信仰の 子供 は， 宗教に 關し此 
世の 子供 を 支配せ ん爲に 編まれし 如何な る 律法の 束縛 を も受く べき 者で な 
い. そ は 我等の 信仰 は 宗敎に 非ず， 内なる 靈の 働きで あるから である. 


敎會 なき 基督 敎 
(昭和 四 年 三月） 

〇»敎 が 嫌 はる、 主なる 理由 は 其 に 於て 在る. 多く の 人 は f 媳を嫌 
ふが 故に » 敎を棄 た， 而 して 今 潜 ほ棄っ \ ある. 彼等 は 袈裟 を 嫌 ふが 故 
に 坊主 を惡 むので ある. 然れ ども 坊主と 袈 婆と は 同一の 物で ない. 袈婆を 
剝联る も 坊主 は殘 る. »敎 よ り li:^ を 引 去りて 殘る は^なる 道で ある. 
我 は 道な り な り 生命な りと イエ スカ； 曰 ひ 給 ひ し 其 道で あ る. 1^：^ と 云 
ふ 制度 的 衣裳 力'; 泥に 塗れて 見惡 しとて キ リ フ、 ト と 其 福音 を棄 つる 理由と 成 
すに 足 り な、 、. 敎會な き 基督 敎が 未来の 基督 敎 である. パト モス の 島に 改 
造され し 世界の 狀を 示されし 預言者 ヨハネ は 曰 う た. 

城の 中に 殿 あ る を 見ず， そ は 主た る 全能の 神 及び 盖 その 殿 なれば 

なり 
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JESUS  AND  THE  UNIVERSE. 

(April,  1929.) ， 

In  Him  were  all  things  created;  all  things  have  been 
created  through  Him,  and  unto  Him;  and  in  Him  all 
things  consist. ― Col. 1: l^j 17. 
The  Christ-centric  universe  ！    -Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  mani- 
festation of  the  central  power  of  the  universe  ！    Love  is  the 
power  which  moves  and  upholds  the  universe,  and  Jesus'  love 
is  the  highest  and  deepest  and  purest  conceivable.    To  say, 
therefore,  that  "  the  universe  consists  (holds  together)  in  Him  " 
is  not  unreasonable.    The  power  that  binds  the  sweet  influ- 
ences of  Pleiades,  and  looses  the  bands  of  Orion,  will  be  found, 
in  the  last  ann lysis,  to  be  this  love.    Xot  as  a  church- dogma, 
but  as  a  serene  philosophical  truth  we  can  accept  this  wonderful 
statement  of  the  inspired  writer.    Jesus  my  saviour  the  central 
power  of  the  universe!    Immensity  itself  is  thus  brought  to  a 
focus  in  my  little  Iieru't! 

BY  THE  GRACE  OF  GOD, 
(May,  1929.) 

By  the  grace  of  God,  I  am  what  I  am. ― I  Cor. 15  : 10.  By 
the  grace  of  God,  I  was  born  a  Japanese  and  a  son  of  samurai. 
By  the  grace  of  God,  I  found  Christ  in  my  youth,  and  became 
his  disciple  and  servant.  By  the  grace  of  God，  I  became  not 
a  Methodist,  a  Congi-egationalist,  an  Episcopalian,  a  Presbyterian, 
a  Baptist,  or  a  member  of  any  one  of  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  churches  into  which  the  Western  Christianity  is  divided,  Init 
remained  just  a  Japanese  Christian,  a  child  of  God,  a  son  of 
the  East,  not  ashamed  of  having  owned  Confucius  as  my  peda- 
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t  (默 示»~ ^章廿 二 節). 卽ち 天よ り 降る 聖き 新ら しき エルサレムの 城に 
殿卽ち i5ct "あ る を 見ず と の 事で あ る. 


イニスと 宇宙 

(B3 和 四 年 四月） 

萬 物 は 彼に 因りて 造られたり. 萬 物 は 彼に 由り て 彼の 爲に 造られたり. 

萬 物 は 彼に 在りて 保つ こと を 得るな リ （コ n サイ 書 一章 一六， 一七 節）. 
〇 キ リ ス ト 中心の 宇宙な り と 云 ふ. ナザレの イエス は 宇宙の 中心 勢力の 顯 
現な りと 云 ふ. 愛 は 宇宙 を 動かし 之 を まゆる の 能力で ある， そして イエス 
の 愛 は 人力; 考へ 得る 最高 最深 至聖の 愛で ある. 故に 「萬 物 は IS に 在りて 保 
つ こと を 得るな り」 と 云 ふ は 決して 不合理で ない. 昴 宿の 鏈索を 結び， 參 
宿の 繁繩を 解く の 能力 は， 之 を 其 源に 於て 探れば， イエスに 顯 はれた る此 

愛た る こと が 判明す るで あらう. 期く して li:^ の敎義 として に 非ず， 嚴正 

なる 哲學的 fiS と して， 我等 は 神の 啓示の 下に 執筆せ る此 記者の 此の 驚く 
べき 言 を 受納る 、 こ とが 出来る. 我 力; である イエス 力; 宇宙の 中心 勢力 
であると 云 ふ. 斯く して まことに 無限大 ») 力; 我が 小さき 心に 集中して 其 
處に其 影 を 映ず るので ある. 


神の 恩惠に 由^ て 

(昭和 四 年 五月） 

我が 如此 く 成 る を 得し は 神の 恩惠に 由り てな り （コ リント 前書 十五 章 十 
節). 

〇 神の 恩 惠に由 り て 私 は 日本人と して 日 «士 の 家に 生れた. 神の 恩惠に 
由 り て 私 は 靑年時 ft に 於て キ リ フ、 ト を- ail して 彼の 弟子 又 僕と 成った. 神 
の 恩惠に 由り て 私 はメ、 ノチ' スト， 組合， 聖 公會， 長老， バプテスト 等， 百 

千 を Jjl つて 數へ ら る 、 西洋の基督！^：^孰れの會員に も な らず， 單に 日本の 
基 胃 者と して 存るを 得た. 卽ち 支那の 孔子 を 信仰の 師傅 として， また 我 
國多數 の 正 ilM 面目なる 男女 を 私の 敎師又 模範と して 有ち し 事 を 恥と せ ざ 
る， 東方の 產 たる 神の 子供の 一人と して 今日 在る を 得た. 是れ 悉く 祌の恩 
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gogues,  and  honest  sons  and  daughters  of  my  land  as  my  teachers 
and  examples.  It  is  all  by  the  grace  of  God  ；  my  choice  and 
self-will  have  had  no  part  in  it  ；  I  was  driven  thereto  by  the 
irresistible  grace  of  God. 

FOOD  AND  CHARACTER. 

(June,  1929.) 

When  our  Lord  said  :  "  Not  that  which  goeth.  into  the  mouth 
defileth  a  man  ；  but  that  which  cometh  out  of  the  mouth,  this 
defileth  a  man/'  He  stated  a  ceremonial  fact,  not  physiological 
or  moral.  (Matt. 15  : 11.)  Physiologically,  that  which  goes 
into  the  mouth  does  defile  a  man,  and  physiological,  when  con- 
tinued as  a  habit,  becomes  moral.  That  is  to  say,  a  man's  food 
does  affect  his  character.  A  meat-eater  becomes  tigerish,  and 
a  vegetable-eater  becomes  sheep-like.  Beefsteak-fed  men  and 
women  of  America-Europe  can  never  be  expected  to  be  the 
nieek  followers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  Their  irascibility,  com- 
petitiveness, and  inordinate  ambition  for  world-dominutioii,  testify 
to  the  strong  animal  nature  of  their  food.  Show  us  a  man's 
food,  and  we  can  tell  what  kind  of  man  he  is. ― Inspired  and 
endorsed  by  Prof.  Y.  Sakon  of  Japan  Methodist  Church. 

WOMANHOOD  EAST  AND  WEST. 
(July,  1929" 

This  adoration  of  the  woman  in  the  Americo-Eiiropean  civili- 
zation is  neither  Christian  nor  Biblical.  The  plain  teaching  of 
the  Bible,  is  that  "  the  man  was  not  created  for  the  woman  ； 
but  the  woman  for  the  man."  The  woman  is  not  "  the  better 
half  ，，  of  the  man,  but  the  weaker  half,  to  be  tenderly  cared 
by  the  man.  To  honoiu*  the  woman  above  the  man,  is  to  dis- 
honour the  man,  and  the  woman  also.  Every  thing  in  its  own 
order.    As  the  man  honours  himself  by  subjecting  himself  to  his 
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惠に 由る ので ある. 私が 自 から 澤 らんで M を 張りて 爲 した 事で ない. 抗 
すべから ざる 神の 恩惠に 由り て此く ある を 得た ので ある. （孔子と 儒敎の 
感ィ 匕に 就て は ガラテ ャ書三 mr: 十四 節を參 照せ よ ）. 


食物と 品性 

(昭和 四 年 六月） 

〇 主 イエスが 「口に 入る もの は 人 を 汚さず， 口より 出る もの は 是れ人 を 汚 
すなり」 と 言 ひ 給 ひし は 慰 上の 事實を 示し 給うた のであって， 生理的 又 
道德的 事實を 示し 給う たので ない. 生理的に は 口に 人る もの は 實に人 を 汚 
すので あって 生理的が 習慣 性と なれば 道德 的と 成る ので あ る. 言を換 へて 
曰へば 人の 食物 は 其 品性に 影響 す ので ある. 肉 貪の 人 は 虎の 如くに なり， 
菜食の 人 は 羊の 如くに 成る. 燒 牛肉 を iji て 養 はれた る 米歐の 男と 女と が 平 
和の 君の 柔和なる 弟子た らんこ と は 到底 望むべからざる 事で ある. 彼等の 
怒り 易き 事， 靜 心の 激しき 事， 世界 占有の 野心の 非常なる 事 は 彼等 力; 强 
烈 なる 肉食 者なる こと を證 明す る. 我等に 人の 食物 を 示せよ. 我等 は 其 人 
の 如何な る 人な る 乎 を 示す であ ら う . 

以上 靑山學 院敎授 左 近義弼 氏の 本誌 前號 寄稿の 論文に 從て 草す. 


東西の 女性 觀 

(昭和 四 年 七月） 

〇 米歐 文明に 於け る かの 見 苦 し き 女性の 崇拜は 基督 敎 的で も なければ 亦聖 
書 的で もない. 聖書の 明白なる 敎示は 「男 は 女の 爲に 造られし に 非ず， 女 
は 男の 爲に 造られたり」 との 事で ある. 女 は 男の 「^ 善き 半身」 に 非ず， 
よ 弱き 半身であって， 其 愛護の 下に 生存す る 者で ある. 男 上 女 を 敬 
ふ は 男 を 辱 かしめ， 同時に 亦 女 を 辱 かしむ る 事で ある. 萬 物 其 次序に 循 ふ. 
男 は 其 主なる キ リ フ、 ト に股從 する 事に 由って 自己 を 高む るが 如くに， 女 も 
ぶ 主なる 男に 服從 する 事に 由って 自己 を 高く する. パゥロ は 「妻なる 者 
よ 其 夫に 從ふ べし， 此は 主に 在る 者の 爲 すべき 事な り」 との 訓誡 を與 へて， 
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lord,  the  Christ,  so  the  "woman  honours  herself  by  subjecting 
herself  to  her  lord,  the  man.  No  higher  respect  was  paid  to 
womanhood  than  in  the  Pauline  command  :  "  Wives,  be  in 
subjection  to  your  husbands,  as  is  fitting  in  the  Lord."  In  its 
idea  of  the  true  "womanhood,  the  East  far  excels  the  West :  the 
woman  is  more  an  "  angt'l"  in  Asia  than  in  America-Europe. 
I  Cor. 11 : 9  ;  Col. 3  : 18. 

ABOUT  THE  FUTURE  LIFE. 
(August,  1929.) 

I  believe  in  the  reality  of  the  future,  eternal,  blissful  life,  not 
because  I  had  it  scientifically  or  philosophically  proved  to  me, 
but  because  I  believe  in  the  words  of  God,  who  promised  it  to 
those  who  trust  in  Him.  The  future  life,  I  believe,  is  not 
man's  natural  possession  or  inalienable  right,  but  God's  free 
gift,  which  He  who  cannot  lie,  promised  it  by  His  words  to 
those  Avho  by  faith  receive  it  with  thankfulness.  Useless  it  is, 
therefore,  to  nrgxie  about  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  the 
future  life.  A  man  has  it  who  has  it  by  faith,  and  has  it  not 
who  has 110  laith,  because  without  faith  its  very  existence  is 
unknown  to  him.  He  confesses  his  unbelief  by  his  denial  of 
the  future  life. 

HEBREWS  AND  JAPANESE. 
(September,  1929.) 

Christianity  is  a  Hebrew  religion,  or  a  universal  religion  born 
through  Hebrew  spirit,  and  can  only  be  understood  by  Hebrews 
and  the  Hebrew-minded,  as  Bushido  is  a  Japanese  way,  :ind 
can  only  be  understood  by  Japanese  and  the  Japanese-minded . 
Greeks,  and  Romans,  and  Britishers  and  Americans  cannot 
understand  Christianity  just  as  they  cannot  understand  the  Spirit 
of  Yamato.    Much  of  perplexity  into  which  we  were  thrown  by 
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女性に 對 して 最上の 敬意 を拂 う たので あ る. 其 女性 觀に 於て 東洋 は遙 かに 
西洋に 優 さ る. 女 は 天使な り と は 米; W 人に 就て よ り も 寧ろ 亞細？ 5 婦人に 
就て 云 ふべ きで ある. コ リント 前書 十一 章 九 節， コロ サイ 書 三 章 十八 節參 
照.  - 


死後 生命に 就いて 
(昭和 四 年 八 ほ） 

〇 私が 入の 死後に 永遠に 涉る祝 福され たる 生命の 在る を 信ずる は， 科學的 
に 又は 哲學 的に 其 在る こと 力； 私に 證明 された からでない. 私が， 神が 其 御 
言葉 を Jii つて 彼に 倚賴む 者に 之 を 約束し 給 ひ しこと を 信ずる からで あ る. 
私 は 信ず， 死 » 命 は 人力； 生れな が ら に して 有つ 所有に あ らず， 又讓 渡す 
ことの 出 來る權 利に あらざる こと を. 死 « 命 は 神の 恩恵の 賜物で ある- 
神 は 詐る能 はざる 者に 在して， 其 御言 葉 を iJi つて， 信仰 を以 つて 感謝して 
受く る 者に 之 を 約束し 給う たので ある. それ故に 死 ^ 命の 有無に 就いて 
議論す る も 無益で ある. 人 は 信仰に 由って 之を與 へらる i のであって， 信 
仰な き 者 は 之 を 有せず， 信仰な く して 其 在る こと さへ も 知る ことが 出来な 
いので ある. 人 は 死後 生命の 在る こと を 否定して 實は 自己に 信仰な きこと 
を吿 白し つ、 あるので ある. 信仰を離れて死^^^命の有無に就ぃて語るこ 
と は 出来ない. 

希 伯來人 と 日本人 

(昭和 四 年 九月） 

〇S« 敎は 希伯來 人の 宗敎 である， 若く は 希 伯 來人を 通う して 生 iL 出た る 
人類の 宗敎 であ る， 故に 希 伯來人 又は 希伯來 人の 精神 を 有つ 者に あ ら ざれ 
ば 解し 得 ざ る宗敎 であ る， 恰か も 武士道が 日 本人の 道であって 日 本人 又は 
日本人の 精神 を 有つ 者に あら ざれば 解し 得ざる が 如し. 希腦 人， 羅馬 人， 
英國 人， 米國人 は， 彼等が 日本 魂 を 解し 得ざる が 如くに 希伯來 魂の 產 たる 
基督 敎を 解し 得な レ 、. 西洋の 宣教師が 我等 を { 仰 的 疑惑の }it 態に 陷 らしめ 
し は， 主として 彼等に 希伯來 人の 心が 缺 けたる に 由ら ずん ば あらず. 彼等 
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the  Christian  teachers  of  the  West  must  be  due  to  the  lack  of 
Hebrew-mindedness  in  these  teachers.  They  tried  to  teach  us 
in  things  which  are  foreign  to  their  mental  and  spiritual  natures. 
Mere  fact  of  our  being  Orientals  places  us  in  nearer  relation  to 
Hebrews, ― henc3  to  Christianity ― than  these  Western  teachers. 
We  are  not  of  them  who  doubt  and  speculate,  but  of  them  who 
trust  and  "  believe  all  things."  St.  Paul  may  pass  for  a  genuine 
samurai.    I  Cor.  9  : 15. 

CHRISTIANITY  AND  THE  WORD  OF  GOD. 
(October,  1929.) 

Christianity  is  the  name  for  the  paganized  or  Westernized 
form  of  Messianism  preached  by  Jesus  and  his  disciples.  It  is 
not  exactly  the  true  Messianism,  but  an  European  or  an  Amer- 
ican version  of  it,  worth  for  what  it  is,  and  for  no  more.  We 
need  not  bind  ourselves  by  it，  for  it  is  no  more  authoritative 
than  any  other  idea  of  the  Western  origin.  Their  so-called 
Christianity  is  constantly  changing  :  what  their  missionaries 
taught  us  fifty  years  ago  are  now  emphatically  repudiated  by 
their  successors.  The  word  of  God  is  entirely  different.  It  is 
the  same  yesterday,  today  and  forever.  No  philosophy  or  science 
can  change  it  ；  it  permits  no  "  modern  idea  ，，；  bishops  and 
theologians  are  powerless  in  its  presence.  The  Word  of  God  we 
accept  with  all  humility  ；  but  as  for  Christianity  of  Ainerica- 
Em'ope,  wo  clo  with  it  just  as  we  choose. 

CHRIST  THE  ALMIGHTY. 

(November,  1929.) 

My  Lord  Jesus  said  :  "  Without  me  ye  can  do  nothing." 
John 15  :  5.  Truly  so!  Without  Him  (apart  from  Him)  I  can 
do  nothing  good  :  good  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term.  On  the 
contrary,  as  my  brother  Paul  said,  "  I  can  do  all  things  through 
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は 彼等の 心理的 竝に 精神的 素質に 無き も の を 我等に 敎 へんと 試みた ので あ 
る- 我等が 東洋人た るの 唯の 一事が， 我等 をして 是 等の 西洋の 敎師 よりも 
希伯來 人と » 敎 とに 關係 M 深き 者た ら しむ. 我等 は 疑問 思索す る 者で 
ない， 凡そ 事 信ずる 者で ある. 聖パゥ 口 は 生粹の 日本 武士と して 通る であ 
らう （哥前 九の 十五). 


基督 敎と 神の 言 

(昭和 四 年 十月） 

〇 基督 敎とは イエス と 其 弟子 等に 由って 說 かれた るメ シャ敎 の 異邦 化卽ち 
西洋 ィ匕 せられた る 敎に與 へられた る名稱 である. それ は 眞のメ シャ敎 でな 
い， 歐洲人 又は 米國 人の 飜譯 であって， それ 丈け の價 値の 者であって， そ 
utLh に價値 ある 者で ない. 故に 我等 は 之に 由って 縛らる い 必要 はない， 
そ は 夫れ は 西洋人の 內に 起り しその 他の 思想 以上に 權威 ある 者で ないから 
であ る. 彼等の 所謂 基督教 は 常に 變 りつ、 あ る. 彼等の 遣 り し 宣教師が 五 
十 年 前に 我等に 傳 へし 敎を， その後に 來 り し 宣教師 は 勢 心に 反駁し つ k あ 
る. 神の 言 は 全く 之と 異る. 神の 言 は 昨日 も 今日 も 何時までも 變る こと は 
ない. 哲 學も鄉 も 之を變 へる こと は 出来ない. 其內に 「近 ft 思想」 なる 
者の 入る を 許さない. 監督 も神學 博士 も 其 前に 立ちて は 何事 を も爲し 得な 
い. 我等 はすべ ての 謙 S を つて 神の 言に 服從 する， 然れ ども 米歐 人の 所 
謂 基督 敎は 我等 は 勝手に 之 を 取捨する. 


全能の キリスト 

(昭和 四 年 十一月） 

〇te イエス は 曰 ひ 拾うた 「汝等 我 を 離れて 何事 を も 爲す能 はず」 と. ま 
こ と に然 り である. 彼 を 離れて 私 は眞の 意味に 於ての 善事 は を も爲す 
ことが 出来ない. 其 反對に TO 弟パゥ 口が 曰へ る 如くに 「我 は 我に 能力 を 
與 ふる キリストに 因りて 凡ての 事 を爲し 得るな り」 である. キリスト を 離 
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Christ  who  stmigtheneth  me."  Phil. 4  : 13.  Without  Him, 
alone,  by  my  moral  effort,  I  can  neither  love  nor  forgive  nor 
help  as  I  should  ；  but  through  Him  us  my  Holper?  Friend  and 
Supporter,  I  can  love  even  my  enemies  as  I  should  and  would. 
Christ  is  a  moral  miracle  ；  with  Him  by  my  side  as  Comforter 
(literally,  strengthener ；  I  too  become  a little  Christ,  a  Christian, 
a  miracle  to  myself  and  to  my  angelic  spectators,  though  not 
to  the  unbelieving  world.  By  His  presence  in  my  heart,  He 
maketh  me,  even  me,  perfect,  even  as  my  Father  in  heaven  is 
perfect. 

THE  NEW  CHRISTMAS. 

(December,  1929.) 

Christ  came，  and  He  will  come  again.  H"  entered  humanity 
as  a  Son  of  Mary,  and  He  will  rule  mankind  as  the  Son  of 
God.  He  is  now  absent,  but  only  for  a  short  time  ；  He  will 
be  back  .soon,  and  oe  our  King.  "  Darkness  covers  the  earth, 
gross  darkness  the  people  ；  but  the  Lord  shall  arise  upon  thee, 
and  His  glory  shall  be  seen  upon  thee."  Isaiah  60  :  2.  He 
doth  not  leuve  the  earth  to  its  own  darkness  ；  He  shall  rise 
upon  it,  and  aliall  give  us  Light.  Now  is  coming  Christmas  far 
more  glorious  than  when  the  New  Star  stood  over  Bethlehem. 
The  Son  of  God  is  coming  to  possess  the  earth  as  its  rightful 
owner,  this  time  not  to  atone  for  sin,  but  to  abolish  it.  The 
Star  of  Bethlehem  、vill  rise  as  the  Sun  of  liignteousness!  Oh 
the  joy  of  the  New  Christmas! 

CHRISTIANITY  OF  THE  UNCONVERTED. 

(January,  1930.) 

What  is  Modernism  in  all  its  forms  but  the  Christianity  of 
the  Unconverted?  It  is  an  attempt  of  the  modern  men  to  under- 
stand Christianity  without  tho  terrible  exporioncc  of  conversion. 
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れて， 獨 りで， 道德的 努力に 由り; ^^，1_私 は眞に 愛する 事 も， 赦す事 も， 助 

くる 事 も 出来ない. 然し 乍ら 私の 援者， 友人， 支 として， 彼に 依 IB み 
て， 私 は 私の 敵 を さへ 心より 愛する 事が 出来る. キリスト はまこと に道德 
的 奇跡で ある. 彼と 偕に 在り， 訓. #師 (强 むる 者の 意) として 彼に 私の 側 
に 居て いた^いて， 私も亦 小 キリス ト卽ち クリスチャンと 成る 事が 出来る. 
斯く 成り し 私 は 私自身に 联 り 又 天の 使者 達に 取 り て 奇跡で あ る. キ リ フ、 ト 
は 私の 心に 宿り 給 ひて 私 を， 私 を さへ， 天に 在す 父が 完全き が 如くに 完全 
く爲 して 下さる. ヨハネ 傳 十五 章 五節， ピリ ビ書四 章 十三 節 參考. 


新ら しき クリスマス 
(昭和 四 年 十二月） 

〇 キリスト は 旣に來 り 給うた， 彼 は 再び 來り 給う であらう. 彼 は マリヤの 
子と して人間に^^し給ぅ た， 彼 は 神の 子と して 人類 を 治め 給う であらう. 
彼 は 今や iith に 在し 給 はない， 然し それ は 暫時で ある， 彼 は 直に 歸り來 り 
て 我等の 王たり 給う であらう. 「視ょ 暗 は 地 を 覆 ひ， 喑黑は 諸の 民 を 覆 は 
ん， 然れ ど汝の 上に は エホバ 照 出た まひて， その 榮 "^t 汝の 上に 顯 はるべし」 
と ある （ィ ザャ書 7"rh 章 二 節). 彼 は 此地を 其 晴黑に 委ね 給 はず， 彼 は 其 上 
に 輝き， 我等に 光 を 賜う であらう. 今や 新しき クリ ス マス は 来りつ V ある， 
新ら しき 星が べッ レ ヘムの 上空に 镩 きし 時に 遙 かに 優 さる のク リス マ 
ス である. 神の 子 は 地 を 其 正當の 持主と して g がんが 爲に來 り 給 ひつ、 
ある. 今度 は 罪 を 贖 はん 爲に 非ず， 之を滅 さん 爲 である. べッレ ヘムの 星 

は義の 太陽と して 昇らん として ゐる. 樂 しき 哉 新しき クリスマスよ ！ 


神に 歸 るの 經驗 なき 者の 甚督敎 

(昭和 五 年 一； 3) 

〇 現 ft 人の » 敎は 神に 歸 るの 經驗な き 者の 基督教で あ る， 卽ち 神に 歸る 

(CONVERSION) と 云 ふ 恐ろし き 靈的實 驗を經 ずして M 敎を解 せん と 
する 努力に 外なら ない. 然 乍ら 第 二十世紀に 於ても 第一 世紀に 於け ると 同 
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But  it  is  still  true  in  this  Twentieth  century  as  it  was  in  the 
First,  that  "  Except  one  be  born  anew,  he  cannot  see  the 
Kingdom  of  God."  John  3:3.  No  amount  of  Critical  knowl- 
edge, of  Philology,  Archaeology,  Comparative  Religion,  and 
others,  can  take  the  place  of  the  spiritual  insight  given  by 
the  experience  of  conversion,  in  the  right  understanding  of 
Christianity.  To  understand  Christianity  without  conversion  is 
iis  futile  as  to  "  milk  the  bull/'  to  use  a  wel レ known  Johnsonian 
expression.  But  strange  to  find  so  many  modern  scholars 
zealously  engaged  in  this  work  of  milking  the  bull!  The  bull 
languishes;  the  milkman  famishes,  and  everybody  is  a loser  in 
the  vain  attempt. 

A  DIALOGUE  ON  FAITH. 

(February,  1930.) 

My  work?  It  has  been  done  already.  When  and  where? 
Sometime  about  1930  years  ago,  on  the  cross,  in  Calvary^  out- 
side of  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  By  whom?  Not  by  myself,  but 
by  my  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  who  suffered  and  died 
for  my  sin^,  in  my  stead.  What  ;im  I  now  doing  then?  I  am 
tsimply  looking  at  Him  on  the  cros; ？，  with  my  spiritual  eyes,  and 
while  so  looking,  a  new  power  enters  me,  makes  me  its  instru- 
ment, and  works  out  in  me  and  through  me  what  are  pleasing 
in  my  Heavenly  Father's  sight.  I  know  that  that  is  not  modern 
men's  way  of  looking  at  life  ；  but  I  know  that  that  is  the 
Christian's  way,  a  man  living  "  by  faith  in  the  Son  of  God, 
who  loved  me,  and  gave  himself  up  for  me."    Gal, 2  :  20, 

THE  SERVANT  OF  JEHOVAH. 
(March,  1930.) 

Behold,  My  Servaiit  shall  deal  wisely,  He  shall  be  exalted  and 
lifted  upj  and  shall  be  very  high. .  .Who  hath  believed  our 
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じく  「人 は 新たに 生まる、 にあら ざれば 神の 國を 見る 能 はず」 である （ョ 
ハネ傳 三^節). 人 は 學， 考 古學， 比較 宗教 學， 其 他の 聖書 學的 知識 
に 如何に 精進す る も， 神に 歸 るの 經驗に 由って 與 へられた る 眼識な く して 
基督 敎を 正解す る 事 は 出来ない. 祌に歸 るの g 驗 なく して 基督 敎を解 せん 
とする は， 博士 ジョン ソ ンの 言へ る 力; 如くに 牡牛よ り 乳 を 搾らん とする が 
如くに 徒勞 である. 然るに 不思議に 堪 へざる は， 多くの 現代の 學者 力； 熱心 
に 此徒勞 の 業に 從事 する ことで ある. 其 結果た る， 牡牛 は衰 へ， ま  1^ は飢 
へ， 之に 關係 する 凡ての 人が 得る 所な くして， 失 ふ 所 あるの みで ある. 


信 仰 問 答 

(昭和 五 年 二月） 

私の *m は 何 乎と 貴下 は 問 はれます 力 其れ は旣に 成就され たので あ り 
ま す. 何時 何處 で？ 凡そ 千 九 百 三 ナ年 前， エル サレ ム 城外の 力 ル バ リーの 
丘に 建ら れし 十字架の 上に 於て です. 誰に 由って？ 私に 代り， 私の 罪の 爲 
に 苦しみ 且つ 死にた まひし 私の 主にして なる イエス キ リ ス 卜に 由って 
であ り ます， 然 らば 私 は 4^ を爲 して ゐ るかとの 貴下の 御尋 間で あ り ます 
乎. 私 は 唯 私の 信仰の 眼 を 以て 十字架の 上の 彼 を 仰ぎ 瞻っ、 あります， さ 
うして 居る 間に 新ら しき 能力 力; 私の 衷に 入来り， 私 を 其^と なし， 私に 
在りて， 私を以 つて， 私の 天に 在ます 父樣を ft ばし 奉る やうな 事を爲 さし 
めます. 私 は 是は近 ft 入の 人生の 見方で ない 事 をよ く 知って ゐ ます. 然れ 
ども 私 は 同時に 是がク リ ス チャンの 見方で ある こと をよ く 知って ゐ ます. 
卽ち私 を 愛して 私の 爲に 己を捨 たま ひし 神の 子 を 信ずる に 由って 生く る 事 

いきかた 

M が 信者の 生 方で あ り ます. 

ェ ホ パ、 の 僕 
(昭和 五 年 三月） - 

〇 視ょ， 我 力； 0 慧を iji て 行 はん. 彼は擧 げられ， 昇り ゆき， 力べ ていと 
高き 處に 到るべし 
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message?  and  to  whom  hath  the  arm  of  Jehovah  been  revealed? 
For  He  grew  up  before  Him  as  a  tender  plant,  and  as  a  root  out 
of  a  dry  ground.  He  hatla  no  form  nor  comeliness  ；  and  when 
we  see  Him,  there  is  no  beauty  that  we  should  desire  Him. 
He  was  despised,  and  rejected  of  men  ；  a  men  of  sorrows,  and 
acquainted  with  grief.  .  .and  we  esteemed  Him  not.  Surely  He 
hath  borne  our  griefs,  and  carried  our  sorrows  :  yet  we  thought 
Him  stricken,  smitten  of  God,  and  afflicted.  But  He  was 
wounded  for  our  transgressions.  He  was  bruised  for  our  in- 
iquities : the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon  Him  ；  and 
with  His  stripes  Ave  are  healed.  All  we  like  sheep  have  gone 
astray 一 and  Jehovah  hath  laid  on  Him  the  iniquities  of  us  all. 
Isa.  52  : 13—53  :  6. 
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〇 され ど， 我等の 言 を 信ぜし 者 は 誰ぞ. ヱ ホバの 手 は 誰に あら はれし や. 
見よ， 彼 は M の 如く， 燥け る 土よ. り 出る 樹 株の 如く 育ちたり • 彼に 見る 
べき 美容な く， 我等が 慕 ふべき 麗姿な し， 彼 は 侮られ， 人に 棄 てられ， 悲 

哀の 人に して 患難 を 知る， ^も 又 彼 を 貴 まざりき. 塞に 彼 は 我等の, き Ji 
を 負 ひ， 我等の 悲哀 を擔 ふ. 然るに 我等 思へ らく， 彼 は 唯， 神に 苛められ 
打 たれ 苦 めら る 、なりと. 然れど 彼 は^の 罪の 爲に 傷き， 我等の 不義の 
爲に碎 かれ， 身に 刑罰 を 負 ひて 我等に 平安 を 與へ给 ふ. 我等 は 彼の 笞 たれ 
し 傷に よ りて 癒されし なり. 我等 は 皆 羊の 如く 迷 ひたり一 然るに エホバ は, 
我等 力; 凡ての 不義 を 彼の 上に 置 く を 善し と し り. （ィ ザャ書 五十二 章 十 
三 節 一 五十 三 章 六 節） 
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THE  NAME, 

THE  JAPAN  CHRISTIAN  INTELLIGENCEE,  a  rather  long 
name,  too  long  for  this  busy  world  ！  "  Japan,"  because  piibiisned 
in  Japan  and  edited  by  Japanese  ；  "  Christian/'  because  the 
editors  are  Christians,  and  their  view  of  life  and  the  universe 
cannot  but  be  Christian  ；  "  Intelligencer/'  because  it  aims  to 
bring  intelligences,  chiefly  of  things  Japanese,  to  the  outside 
world.  And  an  English  name,  because  written  in  English, 
though  by  Japanese.  A  very  bold  attempt,  you  may  say. 
Bold  J  but  necessary  in  our  case,  、ve  think,  because  very  few 
foreigners  can  read  Japanese,  and  if  we  wish  to  address  them, 
we  cannot  but  use  one  of  their  languages.  Not  because  we 
believe  we  can  handle  perfect  English ― who  under  】ieav(、n  ever 
handled  that  difficult,  composite  language  perfectly? ― but  because 
it  is  the  only  European  language  that  we  can  handle  with  any 
degree  of  intelligibility,  and  to  express  in  English  is,  we  believe, 
better  than  to  express  in  Japanese,  if  we  wish  to  make  our- 
selves known  to  the  outsiae  world.  Then,  there  is  a  growing 
number  of  our  own  countrymen,  who  like  rather  to  be  addressed 
in  English  than  in  their  own  language.  As  there  are  many 
things  which  we  can  better  express  in  Chinese  than  in  Japanese, 
so  there  are  many  other  things  Avhich  we  can  better  express  in 
English  than  in  Chinese  or  Japanese.  Curious  it  】iiay  seem  to 
foreigners,  Japanese  are  now  beginning  to  think,  sing,  speculate, 
argue,  mnrmiir,  even  dream  in  European  language.?,  especially 
in  English.  So,  to  send  forth  a  monthly  magazine  in  English 
is  not  merely  to  reach  the  English-speaking  peoples.  Fortu- 
nately, English  is  becoming  a  world-language,  abeady  a  kind 
of  lingua  franca  of  the  Far  East  ；  and  for  Japanese  editors  to 
publish  an  English  magazine,  is  no  new  attempt  after  all. 
Already,  our  managing  editor  has  had  a long  experience  in 
English  journalism  in  Japan  Proper  and  Korea  for  many  years  ； 
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and  his  senior  associate,  though  a  user  of  very  barbarous 
English,  has  had  an  audacity  to  publish  two  books  in  English, 
though  never  liked  by  Americans,  and  much  despised  by  English- 
men. So,  English -、 vi'iting  is  no  new  experience  with  both  of  us  ； 
and  、、で may  be  expected  to  do  a little  service  by  the  use  of 
this  difficult  language. 
March,  1926. 

JAPAN'S  BEST. 

THE  JAPAN  CHRISTIAN  INTELLIGENCER  is  an  attempt 
to  make  known  to  the  world  what  we  consider  to  hv  the  best 
in  Japan,  and  so  to  make  a little  contribution  to  the  world- 
thought  and  the  world-progress.  And  what  nation  is  there 
wliich  is  without  some  good  in  it  ？  The  very  fact  that  it  it?  a 
nation  is  a  proof  that  there  is  something  specially  good  in  it  ； 
else  it  can  never  be  a  nation.  That  does  not  mean  that  it  is 
the  best  of  nations  ；  there  is  no  best,  that  is,  all-perfect  nation 
in  the  world,  and  Japan  certainly  is  no  sucli  nation.  But  there 
is  good  that  is  specially  hers  ；  and  it  is  her  duty  to  recognize 
it,  and  to  give  it  to  the  world,  and  receive  back  in  return  the 
best  in  other  nations.  In  attempting  to  make  known  to  the 
world  what  is  best  in  iis，  we  claim  no  superiority  to  others  ； 
we  only  claim  our  iml(^p(、ndeiice，  and  equality  with  others,  and 
recognize  in  our  individuality  a  right  to  be  recognized  as  individ- 
uals, and  a  duty  to  serve  others,  as  、ve  Avi^^h  to  be  served  by 
them.  We  believe  in  the  perfectibility  of  the  world  by  the 
contribution  of  the  best  in  every  people.  However  insignificant 
our  own  contribution  may  be,  the  workl  is  not  complete  \nthoiit 
it.  The  world  without  Japan  is  an  imperfect  world  ；  as  it  is 
an  imperfect  world  without  England  or  Germany.  An  idea  to 
make  the  world  Japan's  is  as  foolish  as  an  idea  to  make  it 
England's  or  Germany's.  It  is  an  intolerable  world, ― a  world 
entirely  J apanized  or  Anglicized  or  Americanized. 
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" All  right  and  good,  so  far,"  the  reader  will  say  ；  "  show  uw 
at  once  what  is  the  best  in  Japan."  But  Ave  cannot  show  it 
at  once,  even  for  the  one  purpose  of  getting  his  subscription  to 
this  magazine  before  we  show  it.  We  assure  him,  however,  that 
there  is  such  a  best,  and  he  mil  get  it  bye-and-bye.  Are  not 
Sakura  the  most  beautiful  flower  in  the  worlds  Ay"  {Plecoglomis 
altivelis)  the  most  delicious  fish  (so  the  highest  authority  in 
Ichthyology  tells  us)  ；  Hokuscai,  the  compeer  of  Rembrandt  and 
Dui'er  in  the  world's  art,  and  Bushido,  the  Stoicism  of  the  East, 
and  has  produced  its  Seneca  <  and  Epictetuses.  Who  says  Japan 
is  good-for-nothing,  with  only  Yosniwara  and  degraded  Bud- 
dhism to  show  to  the  Avorld  ！  To  say  that  Japan's  best  is  only 
in  its  army  and  navy  is  entirely  to  falsify  her.  Man's  best ― 
need  we  tell  it? ― is  not  in  his  might,  nor  in  his  possessions, 
nor  in  his  physical  constitution,  but  in  himself.  We  seeiv  Japan's 
best  not  among  its  warriors,  nor  among  its  politicians,  neither 
among  its  successful  financial  magnates  ；  but  among  its  poets, 
artists,  teachers,  villagers,  wives,  mothers,  honest  sons  and 
(laughters  of  toil,  and  quiet  seekers  after  God.  AVe  believe  the 
、voi'ld  has  not  yet  seen  Japan's  best,  or  Japanese  themselves 
have  not  yet  shown  it  to  the  Avorld.  The  world  、ras  shown 
Prince  Ito  as  Japan's  Bismarck,  Marquis  Okuma  as  Japan's 
Grand  Old  Man,  and  Marshal  Yamagata  as  Japan's  Moltke,  but 
we  do  not  consider  thoni  as  Japan's  best,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  they  were  either  warriors  or  statesmen  "  decorated  noblo- 
】:aen，"  who  had  their  reward  already  in  this  world.  The  best 
must  be  hidden,  undecorated,  and  waiting  to  be  discovered  by 
some  such  organ  as  THE  INTELLIGEXCEIi  ！ 
:\rarch,  1926. 

WHY  "  CHRISTIAN  ，，  ？ 

"Why し Christian  ，，  then  ？  Ls  not  the  best  of  J:ip:in  in  its 
Buddhism  or  Confucianism  ？    To  be  a  Christian  is  a  drawback 
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rather  than  an  advantage  in  making  known  its  best  to  the 
world. 

" Christian/'  firstly  because  the  Editors  are  Christians.  A 
man  cannot  conceal  himself  ；  and  a  Christian  cannot  but  give 
his  Christian  views  of  things  if  he  is  true  to  himself.  We  will 
not  give  our  Christian  wares  to  the  ■vvorkl  in  other  garbs  than 
in  our  own.  Whether  we  are  right  or  、vi'ong，  is  another  ques- 
tion ； the  editors  must  be  true  to  themselves, ― that  is  the  fir:?t 
essential  of  the  editorship  ；  and  we  call  our  organ  Christian 
because  we  are  Christians.  Our  readers  can  make  no  mistake 
about  usj  whether  they  like  us  or  not. 

" Christian,"  secondly  because  we  believe  the  true  Christianity 
to  be  always  the  finder  of  the  true  and  the  beaiitiiul  wherever 
they  exist.  "  Whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are 
honorable,  whatsoever  things  are  just,  、vhatsoe\'er  things  are 
pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of 
good  report  ；  if  there  be  any  virtue  and  if  there  be  any  praise, 
think  on  these  things."  This  is  its  teaching  and  its  spirit.  It 
cannot  be  otherwise.  The  fault-finder  can  never  be  a  Christian. 
He  is  bound  to  be  a  truth-hunter  in  everybody  and  in  every- 
thing. Those  representatives  of  the  Christian  Eehgion  who  take 
delight  in  finding  darkness  in  other  religions  than  in  their  own, 
are  very  poor  representatives  of  their  religion.  The  Christian お 
glad  when  he  meets  goodness,  in  Buddhism,  Confucianism, 
Taoism,  anywhere.  His  eyes  are  ^liarpened  to  detect  light  ；  and 
he  is  loathe  to  look  at  darkness.  Therefore,  when  Christianity 
shines  with  its  genuine  light,  it  is  the  discoverer  of  what  is 
best  in  the  world.  And  the  editors  of  this  magazine  have  tried 
to  prove  themselves  to  walk  in  this  light-tinding  capacity  of 
the  Christian  Keligion.  One  of  us  was  the  first,  we  believe,  who 
introduced  to  the  world,  the  world-greatness  of  some  of  the 
representative  men  of  Japan.  Years  before  others  of  his  country- 
men recognized  the  greatness  of  Niiioniiya  Sontoku  or  Nicniren 
Shonin,  he  introduced  these  Japanese  worthies  to  the  world  as 
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worthy  to  be  counted  among  the  greatest  teachers  of  mankind. 
Our  Christianity  has  never  made  us  traitors  to  our  country.  If 
it  did  so,  we  would  have  renounced  it  long  ago. 

To  be  a  Christian  magazine  does  not  mean  to  be  a  mission- 
ary-organ. We  confess  we  do  not  belong  to  any  church.  We 
are  simply  Christians,  hated  by  our  countrymen  for  our  Chris- 
tianity, and  disliked  by  Christian  missionaries  for  our  "  too 
much  independence."  But  no  matter.  Hate  and  dislike  insure 
our  independence  ；  aiul  if  patronized  ny  none,  Ave  can  be  fair 
to  all. 

Such  then  our  magazine,  and  it's  editors.    Japanese  in  editor- 
ship and  management  ；   Christian  in  confession  ；  universal  in 
scope  ；  fair  to  everybody.    May  it  thus  recommend  itself  to  "  a 
fit  audience,  though  few  ，，  ！ 
March,  1926. 

A  CONFESSION  OF  AN  OPTIMIST. 

In  the  beginning,  God  orated  the  heaven  and  the  earth  :  a  very 
deep  truth  ；  perhaps  the  deepest  of  all  truths. 

The  heaven  and  the  earth  did  not  create  themselves  ；  they 
did  not  evolve  themselves  ；  Something  or  Somebody  else  did 
create  them,  myself  included  ；  they  and  I  are  creatures  and 
not  creators. 

Will  and  not  Force  was  the  source  of  all  things.  Will  is 
purposive  ；  it  works  not  by  chance  ；  and  judging  by  my  own 
will  which  must  have  come  from  the  Original  Will,  the  Will 
that  called  forth  the  universe  into  being  must  be  a  merciful, 
loving  will.  And  what  other  name  better  fits  this  will  than  the 
Father's  Will, a  strong,  righteous,  loving  Avill ！ に Like  as  a 
father  pitieth  his  children,  so  the  Lord  pitietli  them  that  fear 
him."  Some  such  will  must  have  created  the  heaven  and  the 
earth. 

As  Good  Will  created  the  universe,  the  end  thereof  must  be 
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perfection.  Ruin  and  destruction  cannot  be  the  end  of  Life  and 
Existence.  Though  it  appears  so  sometimes,  it  can  not  be  so. 
To  believe  in  the  ultimate  coming  of  the  new  heaven  and  the 
new  earth  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness,  is  as  reasonable  as 
to  believe  that  Good  Will  and  not  Blind  Force  was  the  begin- 
ner of  all  tilings.  The  believer  in  God,  the  goo-/'  Will- Source  of 
all  things  J  cannot  be  a  pessimist.  On  the  very  face  of  the  uni- 
verse, he  reads  hope,  and  perfection  waiting  all  things. 

Say  you  that  this  is  poetry  and  not  science  ？  But  what  made 
science  so  sad  ？  Was  it  not  the  sad  mood  of  the  scientist  who 
likes  to  road  sadness  in  all  things  ？  A  man's  mood  is  his  pre- 
] ossession  ； liis  acquired  knowledge  does  not  give  him  his 
mood.  Given  a  glad  scientist,  he  reads  gladness  in  all  things. 
An  Agassiz,  a  Herschei,  a  William  Thomson ,  were  such  scien- 
tists ； they  read  gladness  in  the  heaven  and  the  earth.  One 
•need  not  be  a  Nietzsche  in  order  to  be  a  philosopher.  We  can 
all  be  glad  scientists  and  glad  philosophers  ；  and  so，  better  able 
to  know  the  secret  of  Xature,  tlian  sad,  suicidal  seekers  after 
sad  truth. 

" In  the  beginning,  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth." 
" There  shall  be  no  more  curse  ；  there  shall  be  no  night  there  ； 
God  shall  wipe  aAvay  all  tears  from  their  eyes."  Between  this 
beginning  and  this  end,  I like  to  read  all  history,  both  natural 
and  human.  In  a  、vonl， I like  to  be  a  Christian  in  my  view 
of  the  universe.  I  aiu  an  optimist,  yea  an  incorrigible  optiniist! 
Marcli,  1926. 

A  DRIED-UP  SPRING. 

A  prose -poem  translated  from  Japanese, 

I  wanted  to  write  a  very  deep  trutli, 
A  truth  which,  like  dynamite, 
Might  break  the  rotten  society, 
And  l»ring-  in  a  (Golden  Kule  of  liight. 
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But  no  words  were  coining  ； 

I  was  like  a  spring  in  hot  suinnier, 

Its  sources  all  dried  up, 

And  no  life  and  light  were  forthcoming. 

Then  a  kind  voice  said  within  me  : 
" Why  try  to  write  ii  truth  not  in  thee  ？ 
"Write  that  tliy  heart  is  empty  and  athirst, 
Like  every  other  heart  under  heaven." 

I  did  so  ；  and  the  confession 
Was  a  welcome  truth  to  the  thirsty  world  ； 
，Tis  humility  and  unworthiness  confessed, 
That  will  bring  in  the  Golden  Rule  of  Right. 
March,  1926. 


A  NEW  CIVILIZATION. 

They  speak  of  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  civilizations  of 
the  East  and  the  West，  that  they  might  】mve  a  perfect  civili- 
zation ； as 】t  to  imagine  that  the  West  is  a  perfect  man,  and 
the  East  a  perfect  、、- oman，  and  the  union  of  the  two  will  make 
a  perfect  home,  and  、vill  beget  perfect  children.  A  beautiful 
dream,  but  never  to  be  realized.  The  "West  has  never  been  a 
perfect  man,  and  the  East  never  a  perfect  woman  ；  and  their 
marriage,  eeen  if  possiMoj  will  never  make  a  perfect  home.  Xo 
less  an  authority  than  Speiisler  says  that  the  Western  civiliza- 
tion is  already  a  decadent  civilization,  doomed  to  die  in  the 
near  fiituro.  As  for  the  Eastern  civilization,  we  know  it  to  be 
an  already  dead  civilization,  a  thing  of  the  past,  buried  in  tho 
valley  of  the  Gang-s  or  on  the  banks  of  the  Hoang-ho.  Can 
a  happy  home  be  made  by  the  marriage  of  a  half  dead  man 
and  an  already  dead  woman  ？  But  this  is  what  it  amounts  to, 
I  think, ― this  idea  of  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  civilizations 
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of  the  West  and  of  the  East. 

And  what  a  sad  history  the  West  has  had  ！  Who  ever  wishes 
to  have  it  repeated  ？  The  end  of  it  all  was  this  World-War, 
the  height  of  brutality,  the  acme  of  foolishness,  the  bankruptcy 
of  the  Western  civilization.  What  woman  is  there  in  the  whole 
world  、v】io  wishes  to  be  married  to  a  ruined  bankrupt  man  ？ 
But  such  is  Europe  J  and  civilizationaily  considered ,  America 
also. 

The  idea  of  resuscitation  of  the  Western  civilization  is  an 
absurdity.  Let  the  dead  bury  its  dead.  A  thing  that  died, 】et 
it  remain  in  death.  The  Western  civilization,  like  the  Eastern, 
may  now  sleep  where  it  one ひ arose  and  prospered,  as  a  thing 
of  the  past,  to  be  studied  as  a  history,  and  draw  lessons  from 
it,  as  we  do  from  the  Egyptian  or  the  Assyrian  civilization. 

And  if  the  Eastern  civilization  has  been  dead  for  centuries, 
and  the  Western  only  recently  died,  what  civilization  shall 、ve 
adopt  ？  As  old  civilizations  are  all  dead,  we  are  to  make  a  new 
civilization  for  ourselves.  We  must  not  and  cannot  look  to  the 
West  or  to  the  E:^8t  in  this  matter  of  civilization  ；  we  must  look 
to  ourselves,  if  Ave  are  to  live  as  civilized  men  and  nations. 
Ana  let  us  not  imagine  such  an  ambition  beyond  our  power  of 
attainment.  The  type  has  already  been  2:iven iis  on  the  mount  ； 
it  is  simple  as  it  is  majestic  ；  it  is  old  because  it  has  been 
known  from  the  hoary  antiquity  ；  and  it  is  new  because  it  has 
never  been  tried.  It  is  an  old-new  civilization,  which  we  must 
make  it  a  reality  that  、ve  may  live  as  children  of  God. 

And  need  I  tell  what  this  old-new  civilization  is  ？  Twenty- 
six  centuries  ago,  a  Jew  by  the  name  of  Isaiah,  the  son  of 
Amoz,  showed  it  to  his  countrymen.  His  vision  ha^  been 
handed  down  in  the  book  which  Christendom  has  professed  to 
accept  as  the  veritable  Word  of  God,  but  ha^  never  tried  to 
make  it  an  actuality,  derisively  calling  it  a  "  vision/'  a  dronin 
of  a  dreamer,  never  intended  to  be  seriously  put  into  practice. 
And  these  Westerners,  calling  themselves  the  rigntful  heirs  of 
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the  prophets  and  the  apostles,  did  exactly  contrary  to  the  vision, 
and  imagined  that  they  built  up  a  Christian  civilization  which 
will  endure  for  ever,  a  thing  to  be  preached  to  heathens  by 
their  missionaries  and  extolled  as  the  greatest  of  all  gifts  to 
mankind.  But  it  was  another  tower  of  Babel.  God  sent  a 
spirit  of  confusion  among  its  upholders,  and  while  we  of  the 
East  were  looking  on  with  amazement,  the  huge  structure  came 
down,  there  to  remain  in  perpetual  desolation,  never  to  rise 
again  to  bless  mankind. 

The  vision  of  the  Jew  Isaiah  was  as  followt>  : 

And  He  shall  judge  between  the  nations,  and  shall 

decide  for  many  peoples  ； 
And  they  shall  beat  their  swords  into  ploAv-shares, 

and  their  spears  into  pruniiig-hooks  ； 
Xation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  nei- 
ther shall  they  learn  war  no  more. 

*        :        ネ： ネ： 

And  the  wolf  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb,  and  the 

leopard  shall Ije  down  with  the  kid  ； 
And  the  calf  and  the  young  lion  and  the  falling 

together  ； 
And  a little  child  shall  lead  them. 
They  shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  My  holy 

mountain  ； 

For  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea. 
The  vision  was  that  of  a  warless  world.  Cmlization,  if  it 
means  anything,  uaii.st  be  this  warless  state  of  the  world.  The 
Kussian  Bear,  the  British  Lion  and  the  American  Eagle  must 
all  disappear,  that  there  may  appear  a  true  civilization  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Civilization  which  exists  only  under  the 
aegis  of  the  squadrons  and  army  corps  is  an  anomaly.  It  is 
not  a  civilization  ；  it  is  barbarism  pure  and  simple.    The  Westr 
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orn  civilization  which  existed  only l»y  and  under  the  protection 
of  strong  armament  could  iiever  be  a  civilization.  And  such  a 
pseudo-civilization  proved  its  own  destruction.  The  beast  which 
presumed  to  protect  it，  devoured  it,  and  now  reigns  supreme  in 
its  naked  animalism. 

" An  impracticable  vision,"  do  you  say  ?  But  was  your  armed 
civilization  a  practicability  ？  Did  it  not  prove  its  own  impracti- 
ea])ility  ？  Is  not  the  unarmed  peace  the  only  possible  peace  ？ 
The  old  Japanese  samurai  thought  himself  very  unsafe  when 
he  was  deprived  of  】iis  .swords l)y  an  Imperial  decree  ； l)ut  once 
deprived  of  his  weapon  of  offence  and  defence,  he  found  himself 
safer  than  ever  before.  Denmark ト y I'educing  her  armament  to 
the  strength  (or  rather  weakness)  of  mere  police  never  thinKS 
to  have  put  herself  in  danger  of  losing  her  independence. 
Denmark  in  her  nmi'tial  weakness  and  rural  strength  is  now 
per  capita  the  richest  country  in  the  world,  and  essentially 
the  strongest.  The  Bull  and  the  Bear  h:ive  not  yet  learned  the 
strength  of  the  martial  weakness  because  they  have  not  tried 
it  ；  and  the  Eagle,  led  astray  by  the  successful  shows  of  the 
BuU-and-Dog,  is  now  arming  itself  at  this  late  hour.  Does  not 
the  Christian  Bible  plainly  teach  that  "My  (God 's)  strength  is 
made  perfect  in  weakness "  ？  And  you  who  by  sending  us 
missionaries  taught  us  all  these  years  to  receive  the  Bible  and 
follow  its  teachings,  we  teach  you  now  out  of  the  same  Bible 
to  do  the  same,  and  know  to  your  satisfaction  that  what  your 
Bible  teaches  is  very,  very  true,  if  you  j^ourself  put  it  to  practice 
in  your  state-policy  as  in  your  private  conduct. 

Alas  for  my  clear  country,  that  under  its  youngs  inexperienced 
politicians  of  the  Meiji  Era,  sho  accepted  this  Western  civiliza- 
tion which  is  no  civilization,  in  its  entirety  ！  Th:it  the  first 
thing  that  Japan  learned  from  Europe  was  its  army  and  navy 
is  greatly  to  be  deplored.  True,  Japan  by  her  adoption  of  the 
Western  methods  of  Avarfave,  hns  Avon  hor  place  among  tho 
Great  Powers  of  tho  world  within  less  than  a  century  ；  Imt 
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what  has  she  lost  ？  Forty  year.^  ago，  she  was  the  iiio^t  beloved 
nation  in  the  world  ；  the  whole  Avorld  was  open  to  her  children  ； 
they  were  welcomed  everywhere.  But  how  different  now  ！  By 
three  successive  victorious  wars,  she  gained  Formosa,  Korea  and 
South  Sea  Islands  ；  but  with  them,  she  lost  the  love  of  the 
whole  world.  Now  the  whole  world  is  closed  against  her  ；  her 
children  are  feared  and  disliked  everywhere.  Japan  Westernized 
herself  ；  and  the  West  disowned  her.  Hers  is  a  case  of  a  foolish 
young  man  who  went  after  a  harlot  ；  and  the  great  Harlot, — 
Europe- America  is  her  name, ― deceived  hini,  and  now  bids  him 
be  gone ！ 

Now  is  the  time  for  Japan  to  awake  from  sleep.  This  West- 
ern civilization  with  its  big  budget  for  fighting  machinery  is 
to  be  completely  disowned.  She  is  to  start  a  new  civilization, 
a  civilization  which  is  civilization  indeed, 一 a  war  less  civilization, 
Denmark  on  a  bigger  scale,  an  army  and  navy  on  police-stand- 
ing, ail  empire  founded  on  the  goodwill  of  the  world,  a  secure, 
industrious,  peaceful  nation,  the  leader  of  "  Christian  "  Europe 
and  America,  in  the  divine  policy  announced  by  God's  prophet, 
twenty-six  centuries  ago. 

And  what  need  is  there  of  waiting  till  these  so-called  "  Chris- 
tian nations  adopt  this  distinctly  Christian  policy?  No  num- 
ber of  Disarmament  Conferences  will  bring  about  the  desired 
disarmament.  The  thing  must  be  done  by  somebody,  without 
" conferring  with  flesh  and  blood."  "What  a  day  will  it  be  when 
my  own  Japan,  by  its  sovereign  decree,  will  decree  the  disar- 
mament of  the  nation,  a.s  it  decreed  the  disarming  of  samurais 
fifty  years  ago,  and  so  bring  in  the  new  civilization  to  the  whole 
world.  As  I  pen  these  words,  another  oracle  of  the  Jew  Isaiali 
comes  to  my  lips  and  makes  me  write  : 

O  house  of  Jacob Jap  an)  come  ye,  and  let  us  walk, 
In  the  light  of  the  Lord.  (Isaiah  II，  5.) 
April,  1926. 
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TO  YOUNG  MISSIONARIES. 

Oh  J  teach  them  in  Christianity,  in  the  simple  gospel,  in  the 
fundamental  truths  of  Christianity,  like  the  following  : 

"Except  a  man  be  born  aiiew  (or  from  al)Ove),  he  cannot 
8ce  the  kingdom  of  God." 

" God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  son, 
that  whosoever  belie veth  on  him,  should  not  perish,  but  have 
eternal  life." 

" God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  tlio  world  umo  himself,  not 
reckoning  unto  them  their  trespasses,  and  having  committed 
unto  us  (all  ti'vu)  believers)  the  word  of  reconciliation." 

Etc.,    etc.,  etc. 

Preach  these  simple  truths,  and  their  effects  will  be  far-reach- 
ing. If  they  are  truly  presented  and  truly  accepted  and  believed 
in,  they  work  wonder's.  They  reform  individuals,  they  reform 
societies,  and  everything  that  is  called  good  in  life  will  result 
from  their  workings. 

I  say,  teach  thvm  in  Chri.stianity,  not  in  Christian  civilization. 
Do  not  teach  them  in  Christian  philosophy.  Christian  sociology. 
Christian  philanthropy,  and  】nany  other  things  Avhich  come 
under  the  name  of  Christian  civilization.  It  is  good  by  itself,  I 
do  not  doubt  it  ；  but  it  can  be  taught  by  others.  We  need  no 
missionaries  in  the  management  of  Y.  M.  C.  A ノ s  as  they  are 
now  managed.  Athletics,  swimmings,  bowlings,  ways  and 
methods  of  social  gatherings,  English  compositions,  book-keep- 
ings, commercial  correspondence,  all  these  can  be  taught  by 
other  than  Christian  missionaries.  Even  Theology  can  be  taught 
by  somebody  else  than  missionaries.  Japan  and  the  whole 
world  need  the  pure  simple  gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
And  remarkable  to  say,  so  little  is  taught  by  Christian  mission- 
aries in  the  gospel,  and  so  much  is  taught  in  other  things  than 
the  gospel.    As  I  see  it，  Japanese  Christians  are  already  suffer- 
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ing  from  dearth  of  the  gospel,  while  they  were  given  Christian 
civilization  more  than  they  can  very  well  manage.  Missionaries 
thus  far  have  given  most  of  their  energy  to  introducing  Chris- 
tian civilization  to  this  country  ；  and  as  a  result,  many  were 
" converted  "  into  Christianity,  who  really  knew  very  little  about 
Christianity  itself.  I  know  many  Japanese  Christians,  Avhose 
idea  of  Christianity  is  mostly  betternieiit  of  the  world,  and  not 
the  new  creation  of  the  soul. 

I  think  it  is  a  very  mistaken  idea  that  influences  can  make 
a  Christian.  Given  a  Christian  surrounding, ― Christian  home, 
Christian  education,  Christian  society.  Christian  music,  Christian 
literature, 一一 and  we  imagine  we  can  make  Christians.  But  it  is 
not  so.  All  true  Christians  know  that  influences  do  not  make 
Christians.  The  worst  of  atlieisits  came  from  Christian  homes, 
and  the  best  of  Christians  rose  out  of  the  filthiest  surroundings. 
It  is  uocl  Himself  with  His  Word,  who  makes  Christians  ；  and 
men  with  all  their  ways  and  means,  philosophies,  sciences,  arts 
and  letters,  cannot  make  a  single  Christian.  That  is  a  common 
sense  in  Christian  Religion.  But  that  common  sense  is  often 
neglected  ；  and  as  it  is  easier  to  offer  influences  than  the  true 
simple  gospel,  missionaries  are  tempted  to  offer  Christian  civili- 
zation to  heathens  in  place  of  Christianity  itself. 

By  saying  this,  I  do  not  mean  that  missionaries  must  not 
teach  civilization.  Itself  is  a  fruit  of  Christianity,  and  all  Chris- 
tians cannot  withhold  it,  when  opportunity  is  offered  to  present 
it  to  those  who  have  it  not.  All  true  missionaries  are  pioneers 
in  civilization^  and  they  cannot  be  otherwise.  But  civilization 
is  not  their  special  sphere  of  action.  It  is  the  gospel  which 
they  are  to  carry  to  the  world,  though  to  the  Greek  it  may  be 
foolishness,  and  to  the.  Jew  a  stumbling  block.  The  Gospel,  and 
not  civilization,  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation, — unto  sal- 
vation in  all  its  forms.  Even  social  salvation,  if  it  is  to  be  solid 
and  permanent,  is  not  possible  without  the  gospel  as  its  founda- 
tion. 
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Then,  preach  the  gospel.  Preacli  it  of  course  、vith  intelligence. 
Find  out  the  best  equivalences  in  the  native  language  for  tlie 
gospel  terms  and  expressions.  Then  do  not  fail  to  find  in  the 
native  literature  and  religion,  cases  of  very  close  approach  to 
the  gospel  truth.  Christianity  is  a  human  experience,  and  some- 
thing like  it  is  found  in  thoughts  and  beliefs  of  all  peoples  ； 
else  it  will  never  be  accepted.  As  far  as  Japan  is  concerned, 
there  are  many  tilings  in  Bushido  and  Buddhism  which  come 
very  close  to  Christianity  ；  and  by  judicious  use  of  these,  preach- 
ing of  Christianity  in  this  country  is  made  very  much  easier. 
There  is  no  need  of  presenting  Christianity  as  a  strange  religion 
to  my  countrymen.  As  far  as  my  own  experience  goe' く，  I  have 
had  very  little  occasion  of  coming  into  sharp  conflict  with  the 
representatives  of  the  old  religions.  I  try  to  find  the  common 
ground  on  which  we  stand,  and  then  try  to  present  my  beliefs  in 
their  own  words.  I  am  not  afraid  of  persecution  ；  but  offences 
T  try  to  avoKi,  as  much  as  I  can. 

Yes  J  preach  the  word  in  season  and  out  of  season.  Try  not 
to  Christianize  Japan  ；  but  to  evangelize  it  ；  i.  e.  to  flood  it  with 
God's  word,  and  that  will  be  the  best  and  most  eftVctual  way 
of  Christianizing  it， —— after  all ！ 

I  do  not  say,  of  course,  that  Christian  Mission  in  Japan  was 
a  failure  ；  but  that  it  was  not  a  great  success  even  missionaries 
themselves  will  admit.  And  that  it  did  not  succeed  as  was  ex- 
pected at  first  must  be  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  too  little 
gospel  was  preached  and  too  much  civilization  was  taught  by 
Christian  missionaries.  The  scarcity  of  the  Biblical  knowledge 
of  Japanese  Christians  is  remarkable.  In  some  cases,  even 
rudimentary  knowledge  of  the  evangelical  truth  is  lacking  in 
Christians  of  high  standing  in  churches.  I  met  a  Christian  lady 
of  twenty  years'  standing  in  her  church,  who  firmly  maintained 
that  the  Old  Testament  is  for  the  Jews  only,  and  it  is  not 
obligatory  on  Christians  to  study  it  ；  and  when  I  asked  her, 
who  taught  her  so,  she  as  firmly  replied  :    "  My  pai^tor."  Her 
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case  may  be  exceptional ； but  taken  with  other  cases  where 
their  knowledge  of  the  Christian  truth  is  at  all  proportionate 
to  their  high  standings  in  their  churches,  it  may  be  taken  as 
an  indication  of  the  kind  of  teaching  Japanese  Christians  in 
general  have  received  from  their  missionary-teachers.  Had  mis- 
sionaries taught  the  Bible  more,  and  civilization  less,  Christianity 
in  Japan  would  have  been  at  this  moment  a  more  vital  power 
in  social  and  national  uplifting  of  the  country  than  it  is  now. 
April,  1926. 

BUDDHA  AND  CHRIST. 

Buddha  is  the  Moon  ；  Christ  is  the  Sun. 

Buddha  is  the  Mother  ；  Christ  is  the  Father. 

Buddha  is  Mei'cy  :    Christ  is  Righteousness. 

Buddha  retires  to  the  mountain  to  keep  himself 
spotless  and  pure  ；  Christ  goes  forth  to  the 
world  to  fight  the  l)attles  of  faith. 

Buddha  weeps  for  the  sins  of  the  world  ；  Christ 
fights  to  redress  the  wrong. 

I love  and  admire  Buddha  ；  but  I  、voi'ship  Christ, ― 
worship  Him  not  with  rosaries  and  prayer- 
books,  but  with  heroic  deeds  He  claims  from 
His  worshippers. 

" God  made  two  great  lights  ；  the  greater  light  to 
rule  the  day,  and  the  lesser  light  to  rule  the 
mgnt." ~ Genesis 1 : 16. 

丄 love  the  moon  and  I love  the  night  ；  but  as  the 
night  is  far  spent  and  the  day  is  at  hand,  I 
now  love  the  Sun  more  than  I love  the  Moon  ； 
and  I  know  that  the  love  of  the  Moon  is  in- 
cluded in  the  love  of  the  Sun,  and  that  he 
who  loves  the  Sun  loves  the  Moon  also. 
April,  1926. 
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JAPANESE  CHRISTIANITY. 

I  am  blamed  by  missionaries  for  upholding  Japanese  Chris- 
tianity. They  say  that  Christianity  is  a  universal  religion,  and 
to  uphold  Japanese  Christianity  is  to  make  a  universal  religion 
a  national  religion.  Very  true.  But  do  not  these  very  mission- 
aries uphold  sectional  or  denominational  forms  of  Christianity 
whicn  are  not  very  different  from  national  Christianity  ？  Are 
they  sure  that  their  Mothodisnij  Preshji^erianism,  Episcopalian- 
ism，  Congregationalism,  Lutheranism  and  hundred  other  Christian 
isms， 一 they  say  that  in  Christendom  there  are  above  six  hundred 
different  kinds  of  Christianity, ― are  they  sure  that  all  these  myriad 
kinds  of  Christianity  are  each  of  them  a  universal  religion  ？  Why 
blame  me  for  upholding  Japanese  Christianity  while  every  one 
of  them  upholds  his  or  her  own  Christianity  ？ If  it  is  not  a 
mistake  to  uphold  any  one  of  these  six-hundred  different  forms 
of  Christianity,  why  is  it  wrong  for  me  to  uphold  my  Japanese 
Christianity  ？    Please  explain. 

Then,  too,  are  these  missionary-critics  sure  that  there  is  no 
national  Christianity  in  Europe  and  America  ？  Is  not  Episco- 
palianism  essentially  an  English  Christianity,  Presbyterianism 
a  Scotch  Christianity,  Lutheranism  a  German  Christianity,  and 
so  forth  ？  Why,  for  instance,  call a  universal  religion  "  Cumber- 
land Pi'esbytei'ianism  "  ？  If  it  is  not  wrong  to  apply  the  name 
of  a  district  in  the  state  of  Kentucky  to  Christianity,  ^yhy  is  it 
wrong  for  me  to  apply  the  name  of  my  country  to  the  same  ？ 
I  think  I  have  as  much  right  to  call  my  Christianity  Japanese 
as  thousands  of  Christians  in  the  Cumberland  Valley  have  right 
to  call  their  Christianity  hy  the  name  of  the  valley  they  live  in. 

When  a  Japanese  truly  ana  independently  belze  ves  in  Christ,  he 
is  a  Japanese  Chrktian,  and  his  Christianity  is  Japanese  Christianity. 
It  is  all  very  simple.  A  Japanese  Christian  does  not  arrogate 
the  whole  Christianity  to  liimself,  neither  does  he  create  a  new 
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Christianity  by  becoming  a  Christian.  He  is  a  Japanese,  and 
he  is  a  Christian  ；  therefore  he  is  a  Japanese  Christian.  A 
Japanese  by  becoming  a  Christian  does  not  cease  to  be  a  Japa- 
nese. On  the  contrary,  he  becomes  more  Japanese  by  becoming 
a  Christian.  A  Japanese  who  becomes  an  American  or  an 
Englishman,  or  an  amorphous  universal  man,  is  neither  a  true 
Japanese  nor  a  true  Christian.  Paul, a  Christian  apostle,  re- 
mained an  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews  till  the  end  of  his  life. 
Savonarola  was  an  Italian  Christian,  Luther  was  a  German 
Christian,  and  Knox  was  a  Scotch  Christian.  They  were  not 
characterless  universal  men,  but  distinctly  national,  therefore 
distinctly  human ,  and  distinctly  Christian. 

So,  then,  do  not  blame  me  for  my  being  a  Japanese  Cln-i.s- 
tian,  and  my  upholding  Japanese  Christianity.  It  i*s  natural 
that  I  should  be  more  distinctly  Japanese  after  becoming  a 
Chi'i お ian  than  before  ；  that  my  Christianity  should  bear  Japa- 
nese colors  and  icucgyncrasies.  Does  Christianity  lose  by  bring- 
ing the  spirit  of  samurai  into  it  ？  Was  not  Latin  Christianity 
a  happy  fusion  of  the  Christian  faith  and  the  old  Roman  spirit  ？ 
Was  not  Luther's  German  Christianity  a  valuable  and  distinct 
contribution  to  Christianity  ？  So  then,  pray  be  careful  that  you 
call  your  American  or  English  Christianity  a  universal  religion, 
and  condemn  my  Japanese  Christianity  as  national  and  sectional. 
It  is  said  that  the  Holy  Spirit  does  never  imitate.  ^Tien  the 
Holy  Spirit  descends  upon  a  man,  He  makes  him  an  original 
man.  I  have  seen  no  more  sorrowful  figures  than  Japanese 
who  imitate  their  American  or  European  missionary-teachers  by 
being  converted  to  the  faith  of  the  latter.  Closely  examined, 
these  conveited  universal  Christians  "  may  turn  out  to  be  no 
more  than  denationalized  Japanese,  whose  universality  is  no 
more  than  Americanism  or  Anglicanism  adopted  to  cover  up 
their  lost  nationality. 

In  conclusion,  let  the  following  words  of  Abraham  Kuenen,  a 
great  Dutch  theologian,  in  his  Hibbert  Lecture  on  "  National 
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Religions  and  Universal  Keligions  "  be  my  reply  to iny  mission- 
ary-critics on  this  subject  : 

" Christianity  Avas  calculated  by  virtue  of  its  (Jewish)  origin, 
and  found  itself  compelled  by  its  resultant  nature,  to  enter  into 
ever  fresh  combinations  with  the  national  life  of  its  confessor??. 
It  could  not  help  nationalizing  itself,  nor  does  it  cease  through- 
out the  centuries  actually  to  do  so.  Its  history  is  that  of  the 
mutual  reactions  of  the  Christian  principles  in  the  narrower 
sense,  and  the  national  development  of  the  Clmstian  peoples." 
—Page  289. 

Where  are  missionaries  who  are  broad  enough  and  deep  enough 
and  courageous  enough  to  work  with  us  to  make  Japanese 
Christians  and  establish  Japanese  Christianity  ？  Such  mission- 
aries may  come  to  Japan  in  any  number  and  may  stay  as  long 
as  they  wish.  The  country  will  welcome  them  as  God's  mes- 
sengers, and  will  love  them  and  honour  them  and  revere  them 
as  its  teachers  and  benefactors.  Oh,  where  are  they  ？ 
May,  1926. 

NEGATION  AND  AFFIRMATION. 

I  try  to  be  positive,  and  not  negative. 

I  do  not  try  to  avoid  evil ； that  is  negative. 

I  try  to  do  good  ；  that  is  positive. 

Negation  of  evil  is  included  in  affirmation  of  good  ； 

not  vice  versa. 
Weakness  of  Confucian  morality  lies  in  its  negative 

character  ；  it  says  :    Do  not  to  others  Avliat 

you  do  not  desire  others  do  to  you. 
Strength  of  Christian  ethics  lies  in  its  positive 

nature  ；  it  teaches  :    Do  to  others  what  you 

would  that  others  do  unto  you. 
Eefntation  of  evil  is  important  ；  but  more  important 

still  is  affirmation  and  establishment  of  good. 
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Love  is  the  greatest  good  ；  avc  dispel  hatred  by  lovo. 
And  love  of  men  is  included  in  love  of  God  ；  by 

truly  losing  God,  we  cannot  but  lovo  all  men, 

our  enemies  included. 
The  Law  is  negative  ；  it  teaches  :    Thou  .shalt  not 

do  tills  and  that. 
The  Gospel  is  positive  ；  it  says  :    He  that  loveth 

knoweth  God  ；  for  God  is  love. 
Negation  makes   a   man   timid,   pessimistic^  and 

misanthropic. 
Affirmation  makes  him  bold,  optimistic,  a  brother 

of  mankind. 

liod  IS  ；  Righteousness  is  the  all-ruling  power,  and 
Love  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world. 

I,  as  an  humble  aisciple  of  Jesu.Sj  try  to  overcome 
the  hostile  world  by  loving  it. 
May,  1926. 

LOVE  OF  MONEY. 

" Love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evils."  This  is  a  word 
of  Godj  and  is  entirely  true.  Money  is  a  power,  as  water  is  a 
power ，  and  as  such  it  can  do  much,  but  cannot  do  everything. 
As  water-power  can  generate  electricity j  and  can  turn  saw- 
mills, and  can  do  hundred  other  things,  but  cannot  generate 
love,  cannot  make  poetry,  and  cannot  even  make  a  baby  smile, 
so  is  money-power.  Money-power  can  make  big  army  and  big 
navy,  can  make  the  world  a  huge  play-ground,  can  make  man，s 
three-score  years  and  ten  a little  bit  comfortable  ；  but  as  little 
as  steam-  or  water-  or  horse-power ,  it  (money-power )  cannot 
generate  love  ；  cannot  write  a line  of  poetry  ；  cannot  give  a 
ray  of  hope  to  a  dying  man.  We  value  money  for  what  it 
really  is,  and  for  no  more. 

To  love  money  is  to  take  it  as  a  thing  of  ctonial  worth.  Wo 
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love  men  and  women,  we  love  even  sinners,  because  there  are 
something  of  eternal  worth  in  them.  Only  souls  are  to  be  loved  ； 
and  by  loving  souls,  we  truly  love  ourselves  ；  we  honour  our- 
selves by  honouring  men  made  in  God's  image.  Anything  less 
than  soul  is  a  thing,  and  is  to  be  used,  but  not  to  be  loved. 
By  loving  a  thing  we  degrade  ourselves.  We  make  ourselves 
bestial  by  loving  "  a  stock  and  a  stone." 

Love  of  money  was  the  root  of  the  groat  World-War.  Con- 
trol of  the  world's  commerce,  love  of  money  on  the  most  gigantic 
scale,  was  the  prime  cause  of  this  greatest  of  all  wars.  Germany 
said,  she  fought  for  Kultur  ；  England  and  America  said  tliey 
fought  for  Democracy  ；  but  behind  Kultur  and  Democracy,  stood 
Love  of  Money  driving  the  combatants  into  the  brutality  un- 
heard of  in  History.  Fearful  is  this  archfiend  of  mankind  ！ 
May,  1926. 

OUR  BABY. 

She  is  a  wee  little  thing, 

A  happy  comer  to  our  home  ； 

A  quiet,  taciturn,  uncrying  babe. 

Smiles  only  seldom,  but  when  she  smiles, 

Ah,  what  a  heaven  ！ 

I  read  in  her  Heredity  and  Mendel's  laws. 
Her  chin  and  forehead,  her  father's 
Her  eyes  and  cheeks,  her  mother's  ； 
And  her  temper,  my  own,  a  generation  off. 
Proud,  indignant  when  deceived. 

Toys  interest  her  not  ； 

She  is  interested  in  common  things  ； 

In  flowers,  trees,  lamps,  brooms, 

Especially  in  faces  of  men, 

Which  she  scan  witli  penetrating  care. 
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She  is  our  baby,  but  not  our  own, 
She  is  a  person,  per  se. 
She  came  from  the  Infinite  Source, 
Unfathomable  depth  is  in  her  eyes, 
Marks  sure  of  Eternal  Worth. 

We  caress  her,  but  respect  her  as  a  guest, 
An  angel-stranger  who  tarries  with  us, 
A  child  entrusted  to  our  care  ； 
As  was  Holy  Child  to  Joseph  and  Mary 
In  their  Galilean  home. 
May,  1926. 

THE  WORLD  AND  JAPAN. 

The  world's  Japan  ；  not  Japan's  world. 

Japan  for  the  world  ；  not  the  world  for  Japan. 

Japan's  greatness  lies  in  its  full  recognition  of  the 

duty  of  subordination  of  its  interest  to  that  of 

the  world. 

The  world  made  good  ；  Japan  will  become  good. 
The  world  made  bad  ；  Japan  will  become  bad. 
Japan's  welfare  is  most  intimately  connected  with 

the  welfare  of  the  world. 
In  this  age  of  the  growing  solidarity  of  the  world, 

the  idea  of  making  one  country  great  at  the 

expense  of  all  other  countries  is  the  height  of 

absiu'dity. 

The  same  is  true,  of  course,  of  England,  America, 
France,  Italy,  and  every  other  country. 

To  serve  others  is  freedom  ；  to  be  served  by  others 
is  bondage. 

A  noble  man's  faculty  is  Iieightened  when  it  is 
employed  in  the  service   of   others  ；    he  is 
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ashamed  when  ho  serves  himself  ；  he  feels  he 
is  contracting  when  his  own  interest  is  the  aim 
of  his  endeavour. 

A  nation  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  world, ― 
was  there  ever  such  a  nation  ？ 

Only  such  a  nation  can  rightfully  call  itself  a  Chris- 
tian nation  ；  all  other  nations  are  heathens,  and 
worse  than  heathens. 

" My  native  Land  of  Groves  ！    A  newer  page 

In  the  great  record  of  the  world  be  thine." 

—— Wm.  C.  Bryant. 

May,  1926. 

BELIEF  AS  WORK. 

This  is  the  Avork  of  God,  that  ye  believe  on  him  whom 
he  hath  sent— John  6  :  29. 

It  is  not  to  work,  neither  is  it  to  attempt  to  work  ；  it  is 
simply  to  believe, ― this,  I  believe,  is  the  essence  of  true  Chris- 
tianity. It  is  to  believe  that  God  is  good,  that  He  loves  me, 
not  because  I  am  specially  good,  but  because  I  am  His  creature, 
His  child  ；  that  He  loves  me  with  His  fatherly  love,  and  is 
more  willing  to  help  me  than  I  desire  to  be  helped  by  Him. 
Such  a  belief  on  my  part  prepares  me  for  reception  into  my 
inmost  self  strength  】noraI，  psychical,  and  even  physical,  which 
comes  from  the  infinite  depth  of  His  Being.  Without  my  at- 
tempting to  work,  I  am  made  to  work  by  the  power  Avhieh 
works  in  me  ；  I  simply  believing  on  Him,  and  He  working 
migntily  in  and  through  me.  Thus  I  am  made  a  spectator  of 
myself,  subjective  and  objective  at  the  same  time.  I  am  not  a 
moralist  driven  to  Duty  by  the  lash  of  categorical  imperatives, 
but  a  Chrit^tian  with  God  helping  me,  "  who  worketh  in  me 
both  to  will  and  to  、vork，  for  His  good  pleasure."    It  is  a 
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strangely  delightful  life,  this  God-moved  Christian  life,  efficient 
by  simply  believing,  a  psychological  miracle  to  unbelievers. 

And  all  this  is  a  matter  of  practical  experience.  I  need  no 
dogma  to  support  me  in  my  belief  ；  no  bishop  to  confirm  me 
in  it.  Any  man  can  believe  if  he  wills  to  believe.  Only  it  takes 
courage  to  believe.  Indeed ,  to  believe  is  the  greatest  deed  of 
mankind.  Any  maii  can  doubt  ；  the  weakest  man  is  able  to 
doubt.  Only  strong  men  can  believe  ；  only  they  can  believe  in 
the  essential  goodness  of  the  universe,  and  in  the  fatherly  care 
of  its  Maker.  Buddhism  in  its  best  form  is  this  belief  ；  belief 
in  the  infinite  mercy  of  Amida.  Christianity  cannot  be  other - 
"vvise.  Christianity  cannot  be  the  speculative  theology  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  ；  neither  can  it  be  hurry-haste  social  service  of 
the  modern  Americans.  Christianity  must  be  this  restful  belief  ； 
this  healthy  J  resourceful " passive  activity  ，，  ；  this  waiting  upon 
the  Lord,  who  shall  renew  our  strength  day-by-day.  "  They 
shall  mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles,"  said  the  Royai  Prophet  ； 
"they  shall  run,  and  not  be  weary,  they  shall  walk  and  not  lamt. ， 
June,  1926. 

DUTY  OF  INACTION : 

WITH  A  MEDITATION  OX  THE  AMERICAN 
PRACTICE  OF  "  THE  DRIVE." 

There  are  many  things  which  we  better  not  do  thati  do. 

Men  are  made  not  only  to  do,  but  also  to  forbear  doing. 

To  avoid  doing  evil  is  as  much  a  duty  a.s  doing  good. 

There  are  cases  where  to  do  nothing  is  not  only  not  to  do 
evilj  but  also  to  do  good. 

As  Milton  said  :  "  He  also  serves  who  only  waits." 

For  instance,  when  American  Christians  are  busily  engaged 
in  "  the  drive,"  i.  e.  in  raising  money  by  any  and  all  means, 
saying  that  money  is  money  and  is  pcwer,  irrespective  oi its 
source  ；  that  tainted  money  is  just  as  good  as  untainted^  that 
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contributions  of  idolaters  are  just  as  welcome  as  those  of  Chris- 
tians^一 I  say,  when  they  are  engaged  in  this  doubtful  work,  they 
are  doing  positive  evil ； they  better  not  do  it  than  do  ；  they  better 
fold  their  arms  and  sit  lale  at  home，  than  running  in  automobiles 
at  full-speed.  Tainted  money  cannot  help  to  build  up  untaint- 
ed character  ；  idolaters'  contributions  are  positive  hindrances  to 
the  spreading  of  the  Christian  Religion.  I  say  "  the  drive  "  is 
evil,  and  is  not  to  be  imitated  in  this  country,  though,  very 
sad  to  say  J  it  is  now  widely  practised  in  the  Land  of  the  Pi レ 
grim-Fathers.  Better  do  nothing  than  to  engage  in  "  the  drive"; 
better  wait  than  act  in  such  matters  ；  better  sit  quiet  and 
meditate  than  to  run  to-and-fio,  to  raise  money. 

We  must  not  think  that  God  and  the  universe  stop  to  move, 
when  we  stop  to  move.  There  is  no  use  to  push  the  train 
from  behind  ；  it  moves  by  itself  without  our  helping  it  to  move; 
it  is  the  highest  wisdom  for  us  to  sit  still,  and  allow  ourselves 
to  be  carried  by  it.  There  are  cases,  however,  when  God  dis- 
tinctly calls  us  to  act  ；  then  we  ought  to  act  with  all  our 
might,  and  we  can  act  migntily  and  most  effectively ；  because 
in  such  cases  God  Himself  acts  in  us.  "  Apart  from  me 
ye  can  do  nothing,"  said  Christ.  The  true  Christian  is  the 
most  helpless  creatm*e,  incapable  of  doing  anything,  aj)a)'t  from 
Him.  He  is  actually  driven  by  Him  ；  therefore  utterly  incapa- 
ble to  "  drive."  The  Christian  life  is  waiting.  "  Wait,  wait  on 
the  Lord  ，，  is  the  injunction  he  constantly  receives  from  His 
Lord  and  Master. 

And  this  waiting  attitude  is  essentially  Oriental,  as  constant 
movement  and  ceaseless  acting  are  essentially  Occidental.  No 
true  Oriental  can  accommodate  himself  to  the  Occidental  prac- 
tice of  "  the  drive."  To  the  Oriental,  the  term  itself  sounds  in- 
human. We  "  drive  "  dumb  beasts  ；  as  for  men,  we  persuade 
and  entreat,  when  we  are  compelled  to  ask  their  help  in  our 
works  for  other  than  ourselves. 
June,  1926. 
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LOVE  OF  COMMON  THINGS. 

I like  common  tilings. 
I like  the  air,  the  water,  and  the  earth. 
I like  common  flowers,  and  common  animals. 
I like  grasses,  sparrows,  cattle,  and  sheep. 
I like  common  men,  laymen,  labom-ers  and  house- 
hold wives. 

I  do  not  like  geniuses,  uncommon,  extraordinary 
men  and  women. 

I  do  not  like  nobles,  church-digiiitaries,  popes,  bish- 
ops, archbishops,  doctors,  men  of  special 
sanctity. 

I  know  Jesus  was  a  common  man,  a  carpenter, 
not  an  office-bearer,  not  a  title-carrier,  a  plain 
Galilean,  undistinguishable  from  other  Galilean 
peasants  by  his  outward  looks  and  appendages. 

I like  to  be  a  true  democrat  ；  a  democrat  like  A- 
hraham  Lincoln  ；  who  was  great  by  being 
common  ；  a  representative  of  men  of  plain 
common  sense  ；  seeking  worth,  not  in  riches 
or  in  ranks,  but  in  mind  and  heart,  attainable 
by  all  who  strive  by  ways  and  means  common 
to  all. 

And  who  is  a  Christian  but  "  God  Almighty's 
gentleman,"  an  Oliver  Cromwell,  a  John  Bright, 
(a  Mr.  Gladstone;  a  commoner  ；  not  a  Reverend, 
not  a  Doctor,  not  a  Baron,  not  a  Count,  not 
any  one  of  man-made  magnates,  who  are  great 
only  in  si^ht  of  men,  but  not  in  sight  of  God  ？ 
Did  any  candle  ever  shine  as  brightly  as  the 
sun,  or  Avas  any  cathedral  ever  so  spacious  as 
the  earth  under  the  sky  ？   Oh，  then   to  be 
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common  ；  always  to  be  common. 
Said  Abraham  Lincoln  :  "  God  must  love  the  com- 
mon people  ；  else  He  would  never  have  made 
so  many  of  them."  The  common  people  arc 
always  the  best  and  most  patriotic  ；  while 
the  paid  diplomats  and  statesmen  are  said  to 
care  least  for  their  country's  welfare.  The 
common  Christians  are  always  the  best  and 
most  pious,  while  the  paid  ministers  are  not 
unlike  the  paid  diplomats  ；  much  of  their 
piety  is  for  shows,  and  is  all  too  liable  to  be 
made  shows. 

As  common  plants  are  the  strongest,  and  best  fit- 
ted to  survive  and  thrive,  so  are  the  common 
people  and  the  common  Christians  the  pillars 
of  the  state  and  church.  What  is  the  modern 
ideal  state  but  a  state  for  the  common  people, 
and  the  Christian  church  but  "  a  home  of  rest  ，， 
for  the  common  Christians  ？ 

All  this  does  not  make  me  a  Bolshevik.  My  king- 
dom, which  is  my  Master's  is  not  of  this 
world.    As  one  of  His  humble  disciples,  I  do 
not  fight  on  the  field  of  Political  Economy. 
Juno,  1926. 

TO  A  BAVARIAN  FRIEND 

Who  wkote  a  Brotherly  Letter  to  mk  feom 
THE  Shore  of  Starnberger  See. 

Rugged  and  massive  are  the  Alps 
That  intercept  the  noxious  air 
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Of  the  low  Italian  plain 
From  the  forest-land  of  Durer. 

II. 

Deep  and  quiet  are  the  lakes 

That  nestle  in  the  bosoms  of  Bavarian  Hills. 
Deep  and  genuine  is  the  friendship 

That  binds  Germania  with  Sun-Rise  Japan. 

m. 

You  a  German,  a  Heermann,  a  War-man, 

I  a  samurai,  meaning  the  same, 
But  now  tamed  by  the  Great  Galilean, 

Fight  no  longer  with  swords  and  steel. 

IV. 

Warriors  know  each  other,  comrades  in  Life's  battle-field, 

True  to  the  core,  transparent,  nothing  concealing, 
- Unpolluted  by  politics,  of  commerce  born, 

Strangers  to  democrats  enthroned  on  barrels  of  gold. 

V. 

O  brother,  the  world  is  in  turmoil, 
As  Starnbergei-  See  lashed  by  Alpine  storms  ； 

But  He  rideth  upon  the  waves,  He  who  once  on  the 
Galilean  Sea, 
Stilled  the  wind  with  a  word,  and  all  was  peace. 

VI. 

The  world  needs  Reformation  on  a  mightier  scale  than 
Luther's. 

May  Germania  once  move  lead  the  battle  ！ 
And  this  time  Japan  will  join  her  from  East, 

As  did  Sweden  from  Korth  three  hundred  years  ago. 
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VII. 


Our  weapons  the  same  as 
The  Gospel  of  the  Cross 

The  Gospel  that  needs  no 
And  institutions  upheld 


of  old, 

and  Crucified  One  ； 
priests, 

by  theology  so-called. 


Kcmzo  Uchimura. 


April 30， 1926. 


WORK  AND 


LIFE. 


Work  is  working :  it  is  a  process^  not  a  result.  A  finished 
work  is  not  a  work  ；  it  is  a  stone.  "  My  Father  worketh 
hitherto,  and  I  work,"  and  "  Because  I live,  ye  shall  live  also/' 
practically  mean  the  same  thing.  Life  is  working  ；  and  the 
moment  it  ceases  to  work,  it  is  no lo  ger life.  Woi'k  is  endless 
expression  of  life.  True  life  is  itself  eternal.  It  needs  not 
assume  another  life  in  order  to  be  eternal.  Life  is  eternal  ex- 
pression and  realization  oi itself. 

Work  of  course  is  not  simple  movement.  It  is  not  keeping 
one's  self  always  busy.  Life  is  effVctual  realization  of  itself. 
If  it  is  a  movement,  it  is  a  movement  upward  ；  if  it  is  a 
change,  it  is  a  change  for  the  better  ；  ii it  is  an  extention,  it 
is  an  assimilation  of  the  outside  "world  to  itself.  It  is  qukt  ； 
always  doing,  never  having  a  work  to  show,  but  always  having 
a  work  to  do.  So  necessarily,  true  work  is  always  humble.  It 
knows  that  it  is  imperfect  ；  perfection  never  coming,  but  always 
yearning  after  perfection,  and  seeking  perfection  in  this  constant 
unattainable  yearning  after  pe.fection. 

jDo  you  then  call  work  an  intolerable  drudgery  '？  Not  so. 
Work  is  life  itself,  the  height  of  bliss,  the  joy  of  joys,  a  veri- 
table heaven.  Myself  always  greater  than 】ny  ■works  ；  my  life 
never  exhausted  by  my  works  ；  always  expressing  myself  in  my 
works,  and  always  having  still  more  works  to  do  ！    Thus  I 
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cease  to  be  a  worshipper  of  works. 

" My  Father  worketh  hitherto^  and  I  work."  He  worketh 
always,  and  his  children  cannot  do  otherwise.  Creation  is  a 
process  ；  it  is  not  a  completed  work.  God  is  the  creator  in  the 
sense  that  He  is  ahvaj's  creating  ；  and  he  who  believes  in  Him 
is  made  a  partaker  of  His  creation-life  ；  that  is  to  say,  he  is 
made  a  creator  himself, 

I  in  Him,  He  in  me  ；  the  Creator  Himself  Avorking  in  and 
through  a  creature, ― that,  I  understand,  is  the  Christian  life. 
The  greatest  condescension  on  His  part  ；  the  greatest  glory  on 
my  part :  experiencing  creation-life,  and  watching  creation- 
process,  within  me.  Always  "working,  always  creating  ； life  a 
con：^tant  flux,  advancing,  expanding,  "  forgetting  the  things 
whicn  are  behind,  and  stretching  forward  to  the  things  whicn 
are  before,"  eternal  advance,  ceaseless  marching-on-and-on. 

They  say  that  they  rest  from  works  in  heaven.  Yes,  they 
rest  from  ineffectual  works  ；  but  not  from  work  itself.  The 
true  work  begins  when  we  enter  heaven.  We  are  coworkers 
with  God  already  in  this  life  ；  and  in  the  life  to  come,  we 
enter  into  closer  fellowship  with  Him  in  His  creation-works. 
We  hope  for  continuous  perfect  working  in  the  life  to  come, 
which  is  the  height  of  bliss,  like  that  of  Michaelangelo  stand- 
ing with  a  chisel  before  his  marble,  or  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
sitting  with  a  brush  before  his  canvas.  True  bliss  is  found 
only  in  action  ； life  is  action  ；  and  Avhere  there  is  no  action, 
there  is  no  lite  and  no  bliss.  Heaven  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  constant,  fruitful,  satisfactory  and  satis^fying  actions.  And 
we  are  destined  for  such  a life,  and  such  an  action.  Oh，  bl"s  it 
is  to  have  been  born,  and  also  to  have  suffered  and  still  to  suffer. 
July, 丄 926. 

SHOCKS  IN  WORDS  AND  DEEDS. 

A  group  of  American  missionaries  were  heard  to  have  remarked 
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in  their  talks  about  The  Intelligencer  ：  "  Oh,  his  very  English 
is  shocking."  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  write  good,  flowing, 
smooth,  round,  unshocking  English  to  please  them  and  many 
like  them.  I  wish  I  could  say  "  Yes,  yes,  yes,"  to  all  what 
they  teach  and  do,  as  many  of  their  own  converts  do.  But 
these  missionaries  must  know  that  I  read  much  in  the  Chris- 
tian Bible  according  to  their  teaching,  and  found  the  Bible 
itself  to  be  not  a  book  of  smooth  language.  I  found  the 
prophets  were  many  of  them  very  "  shocking  ，，  in  their  use  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  so  much  so  that  many  of  their  sayings  are 
not  readable  in  the  modern  respectable  society  of  the  countries 
from  which  these  missionaries  came.  Did  any  of  them  ever 
searched  into  the  meaning  of  the  words  of  Saint  Paul  in  his 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  chapter  5,  verse 12  ？  It  is  shocking  ； 
had  I  said  what  is  written  there,  all  missionaries  would  throw 
away  this  magazine  at  once  in  rage.  Yet,  the  words  are  there 
in  the  Christian  Bible.  Read  also  Jeremiah  chapter  2,  verse  24; 
Ezekiel  chapter  23，  verse  20，  etc.  ；  in  all  my  Avritings,  I  do  not 
know  of  my  ever  having  written  any  thing  so  shocking  as 
these.  The  prophets'  words  were  shocking  to  men  and  women  in 
the  respectable  societies  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  ；  but  strange  to 
say,  the  words  remained  and  are  now  enshrined  in  the  Holy 
Scrpiture,  while  those  who  were  shocked  by  them  vanished,  went 
into  Babylonian  captivity,  or  into  worse  oblivions.  Why  ？ 
Because  the  prophests'  、voi'ds，  though  shocking,  were  true, 
while  those  respectable  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  ancient  Judea 
and  Samaria  who  were  shocked  by  them  were  not  true, 
worshipped  idols,  and  delighted  in  social  tinsels  and  recognitions. 
Therefore  the  lesson  for  us  is  that  shocking  words  are  not 
after  all  shocking  ；  it  is  shocking  deeds  whicn  are  shocking  in- 
deed. Shocking  deeds  can  be  often  exprt  ssed  in  unshockiugj 
beautiful  Language  ；  and  because  they  are  so  expressed,  most 
people  think  they  are  not  only  harmless,  but  useful,  delightful, 
even  godly  ；  while  truth  expressed  in  shocking  language  is  loathed 
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as  shocking,  unkind  ungentlenianly,  discourteous,  and  all  that. 
The  above  remark  does  not  imply  that  I  am  a  propliet,  and 】ny 
missionary-critics  are  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem.  The  remark 
is  generally  true,  and  may  be  untrue  in  my  own  case. 

And,  a，'e  not  many  shocking  things  taking  place  in  the  civilized 
world  of  to-day  ？  Is  it  not  shocking  to  hear  that  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  "  the  Land  of  Pilgrims'  pride,"  there  are  as 
many  murderers  as  the  whole  number  of  its  Christian  ministers  ； 
that  in  face  of  its  laws  prohibiting  the  sale  and  use  of  alcoholic 
liquors,  any  man,  if  he  has  money  enough,  can  drink  any  liquor 
in  any  part  of  the  country  ；  that  many  of  its  young  women  are 
attired  practically  naked,  and  no  voice  is  raised  against  this 
savage  custom  from  the  pulpits  ；  that  its  Christianity  is  a low 
form  of  legalism,  the  gospel  of  faith  and  free  grace  almost  gone  ； 
that  its  politics  is  a  kind  of  (^ormnei'cial  transaction,  where 
almost  anything  can  be  made  a law,  if  it  has  money  enough 
ut  its  back  ；  etc.,  etc.,  etc.?  Are  not  all  these  very  shocking  ？ 
Are  there  words  shocking  enough  to  describe  fittingly  all  these 
shocking  affairs  ？  And  ^vheii  these  shocking  things  are  taking 
place  in  their  homeland,  can  conscientious  Americans  come  here, 
and  preach  social  reform  to  our  countrymen  ？  Can  they  pity  us, 
when  we  can  just  as  well  pity  them  ？  Oh，  blame  me  not  then 
for  my  shocking  words  ；  but  rather  weep  for  the  shocking  deeds 
of  your  countrymen.  I  am  not  an  enemy  of  America  ；  I  dcarlv 
love  her  ；  my  best  teachers  in  faith  and  philanthropy  were 
Americans,  old-type  Americans  ；  but  I  cnnnot  but  speak  shock- 
ing words  about  the  modern  Am(u'ica. 

And  are  not  some  of  the  missionary-methods  shocking  ？  Is 
it  right  for  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  call  upon  us,  and  begin  at 
once,  almost  without  any  ceremony,  to  preach  their  respective 
tenets  to  us,  scorning  our  laith  and  praising  their  own  ？  Is  not 
truth  always  humble  ？  But  I  find  many  American  and  English 
missionaries  very  proud  ；  they  show  the  worst  kind  of  pride  ； 
they  are  spiritually  proud.    They  are  cocksure  that  they  are 
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right  and  we  heathens  or  independent  Christians  are  wrong. 
Then  they  denounce  each  other.  One  American  missionary 
who  called  upon  me  stigmatized  all  other  missionaries  as 
" murderers  of  souls,' ,  the  strongest  expression  I  ever  heard 
about  missionaries.  To  Baptists,  I  must  be  a  Baptist  and  not  a 
Method i&t  ；  to  Congregationalists,  I  must  be  a  Congregationalist, 
and  not  even  a  Presbyte  ian.  One  missionary  of  the  Church 
of  England  spoke  of  the  Wesley  brothers  in  the  most  disparag- 
ing terms  ；  and  he  was  greatly  displeased  when  I  told  him  that 
I  have  great  respect  of  the  Wesleys,  and  showed  him  several 
volumes  of  the  Life  of  John  Wesley  which  I  happend  to  have 
in  my  little  library.  Are  not  all  these  very  shocking  ？  Can  the 
Kingdom  of  God  be  built  up  in  Japan  in  such  a  way  ？ 

I  have  still  many  more  to  say  ；  but  I  forbear.  My  words 
are  naturally  shocking,  because  I  am  shown  these  shocking 
things.  I  have  no  natural  love  of  shocking  Avords.  I  think  it 
is  not  my  kuse  (habit)  to  use  shocking  words.  Of  course,  as  a 
samurai,  I  was  taught  to  be  laconic  in  expressing  myself. 
Then  the  reading  of  the  Chnsitan  Bible  helped  me  to  be  still 
more  laconic.  My  father  was  a  poet,  and  I  inherited  in  some 
measure  his  poetic  nature.  I like  to  love  more  than  to  hate. 
I  wish  to  have  all  men  and  women  as  my  friends.  But  if 
God  shows  me  shocking  things,  I  am  impelled  to  use  shock- 
ing language.  Oh,  forgive  nie  this  wrong  ！ 
July,  1926， 

LOVE  AND  RIGHTEOUSNESS. 

God  is  love  ；  that  does  not  mean  thfit  He  is  mercy.  Mercy 
certainly  is  a  part  of  love  ；  but  it  is  a  very  great  mistake  to 
identify  love  with  mercy. 

Love  is  more  than  mercy  ；  it  has  righteousness  in  it.  Indeed, 
love  is  more  like  righteousness  than  anything  else.  We  may 
be  mistaken  if  we  say  love  is  righteousness  ；  but  it  is  nearer  the 
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truth  to  say  so  than  to  say  that  love  is  mercy.  Matthew  Arnold 
expressed  a  very  great  ti uth  Avhen  he  said:  Xine-tenths  of  life  is 
righteousness  ；  and  we  may  just  as  well  say:  Xine  tenths  of  love 
is  righteousness.  When  、ve  say  God  is  love,  we  say  very  nearly 
that  God  is  righteousness.  To  contrast  love  with  righteousness 
is  like  to  contrast  a  house  with  its  foundation.  As  there  is  no 
house  without  foundation,  so  there  is  no  true  love  without  deep 
and  strong  foundation  of  righteousness.  God  is  love  because  He 
is  righteous  ；  ^xeve  He  love  apart  from  righteousness,  He  would 
be  no  god  at  all.  Such  a  god  cannot  love,  and  His  love  is  all 
false  and  unreliable. 

vrreat  is  righteousness,  and  its  practical  expression  is  justice. 
All  is  well  with  nations  and  individuals  so  long  as  justice  is  main- 
tained ； and  all  is  ill  and  chaotic  when  it  is  disregarded.  Mercy  is 
impossible  in  the  atmosphere  of  injustice.  ]S"o  amount  of  "mere 
love  ，，  can  take  the  place  of  simple  justice.  And  God  loves  lus 
most  Avhen  He  is  just  towards  us.  He  never  saves  us  outside 
of  righteousness,  but  in  it.  He  is  just  as  much  love  when  He 
chastises  us  for  our  sins  as  when  He  blesses  us  for  our  good- 
ness. A  truly  repentant  criminal  thanks  the  authority  for  con- 
demning him  to  ]u^t  punishment.  It  is  more  important  that 
justice  be  inaintainecl  in  God's  universe,  than  that  I  a  poor 
sinner  should  enjoy  bliss  of  life  in  my  sins.  Forgiveness  does  not 
mean  simple  forgetting  of  my  past  sins  on  God's  part :  on  my 
part  it  means  recognition  of  God's  justice  in  His  dealing  with 
me  as  sinner  ；  and  He  is  mercitul  to  forgive  me  upon  this  recogni- 
tion. Deep  is  the  saying  of  the  author  of  The  First  Epistle  of 
John  :  "  If  we  confess  our  sins,  He  is  faithful  and  righteous  to 
forgive  us  our  sins,  and  to  cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteousness. " 

God  is  "  righteous  to  forgive  us."  The  modern  Christian 
cannot  understand  this  deep  simple  truth.  He  or  she  simply 
says :  "  _U)ve，  love,  nothing  but  love."  He  or  she  does  not 
know  "svhat  he  or  she  is  speaking  about.    "  Love,  love  ！  "  Yes, 

cloud,  cloud  ！  ，，  Enactment  of  anti- Japanese  law  from  amidst 
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the  multitudinous  voice  of  "  Love,  love  ！  "  Fearful  injustices 
going  on  among  vociferous  demonstrations  of  melon-headed 
stone-hearted  men  and  women,  hysterically  crying  "  Love,  love ノ， 
Oh，  give  me  a  grain  of  justice  than  tons  of  "me:e  love."  This 
niilk-and-water  Christianity  of  the  modern  man  and  woman 
mut^t  be  done  away  with.  It  is  not  Christianity  at  all.  Such 
a  Christianity  introduced  ]>y  ill- taught  missionaries  into  our 
country  did  lots  of  harm  among  us.  It  sapped  energy  out  of 
samiiraisiiij  destroyed  it  altogether  in  many  cases ,  and  made 
the  original  Japanese  a  kind  of  the  weeping  Buddhist,  far 
worse  than  the  ordinary  Buddhist,  because  produced  by  preach- 
ing of  Christian  missionaries. 

Love,  nine-tenths  of  which  is  righteousness  ；  such  a love  is 
true  love  :  a  manly  love  ；  not  a  cloud  but  a  Himalaya  ；  root- 
ed on  the  solid  earth,  and  touching  the  heaven  ；  a  Fatherly 
love,  not  the  grandmotherly  love  of  weeping  Buddhists  ；  reliable, 
because  founded  upon  the  Eock  of  Ages  of  inflexible  Love. 
August,  1926. 

CHRISTIANS  AND  CHRISTIAN  NATIONS. 

I  know  that  there  are  Christians  in  England,  some  of  the 
heat  the  world  has  had  ；  I  know  at  the  same  time  that  Eng- 
land is  not  a  Christian  nation,  at  least  in  the  sense  that  David 
Livingf^tone  was  a  Christian  man  and  Florence  Nightingale  Avas 
a  Christian  woman,  I  know  that  political  and  diplomatic 
England  is  very  selfish,  to  the  extent  even  of  sacrificing  the 
interest  of  her  allies,  for  the  sake  of  promoting  】iei'  own  in- 
terest. England  as  a  political  entity  is  sometimes  very  mean, 
cruel,  inhuman,  AvhoUy  unlit  to  be  called  a  Christian  nation.  Yet 
with  all  these,  I  cannot  deny  the  fact  that  God  hath  called  many 
excellent  Christians  out  of  Englishmen.  England  is  a  Christian 
nation  only  in  the  sense  that  there  came  out  many  Christians 
from   amone  her  sons^^and  daughters,  and  in  no  other  sem^. 
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To  call  England  a  Christian  nation  is  as  inappropriate  as  to  call 
China  by  that  name,  even  more  so. 

I  know  also  that  there  are  many  true  Christian  in  the  United 
States  of  America  ；  I  saw  some  of  them  with  my  ovm  eyes,  and 
honour  them  as  my  guides  and  teachers  in  the  ways  of  faith  and 
true  living.  Withal  also,  I  know  that  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica is  not  a  Christian  nation  as  it  once  was  ；  it  is  now  just  as 
selfseeking,  vainglorious,  and  unobservant  of  the  right  of  other 
nations  as  any  one  of  the  so-called  "Christian  powers"  of  Europe. 
America  as  a  Christian  nation  is  no  more  ；  and  in  her  place 
appeared  another  America,  not  the  America  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Charles  Sumner,  and  other  worthies,  but  the  Twentieth-century 
America  of  very  different  type,  America  only  in  name,  but  not  in 
deed.  But  even  in  America,  God  hath  His  own,  ordained  to  eternal 
life  according  to  His  will.  God  who  is  able  of  stones  to  raise  up 
children  unto  Abraham,  can  raise  and  has  raised  up  children  even 
out  of  the  modern  Americans,  to  the  praise  of  His  name.  There 
are  American  Christians  as  there  are  Japanese  Christians  ；  and  the 
fact  that  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  of  America  betrayed 
its  old  mend  the  Empire  of  Japan  by  enacting  laws  contrary 
to  the  common  law  of  friendship,  does  not  blind  my  eyes  to 
the  existence  in  the  said  republic  of  true  sons  and  daughters  of 
God,  a  sure  sign  that  He  has  not  yet  forsaken  it,  and  that  it 
may  yet  repent  of  the  descent  it  has  made  into  the  depth  of 
the  worse-than-heathenish  shame. 

I  know  too  that  Japan  has  never  been  counted  among  Chris- 
tian nations  ；  that  so-called  Christian  nations  send  missionaries 
to  her  to  convert  her  to  Christianity  ；  that  she  in  their  eyes  is 
a  Buddhist  nation  as  Turkey  is  a  Mohammedan  country,  and 
China  a  Confucian.  But  I  know  full  well  that  there  are 
Christians  in  Japan ；  as  there  are  in  England  and  America, 
and  just  as  good  Christians  as  in  those  countries,  better,  per- 
haps, because  raised  up  on  the  heathen  soil.  And  let  not  these 
self-satisfied  Christians  of  Europe  and  America  imagine  that  the 
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Japan ほ' Cliri.stians  arc  their  "  converts/'  the  acquisitions  of 
their  mis.sionary  propaganda,  spoils  of  their  religious  campaigns, 
their  dependents  in  matters  of  iaith，  their  imitators  in  Chris- 
tian belief.  I  know  Japanese  Christians  who  are  strictly  in- 
dependent of  these  foreign  Christians,  being  taught  directly  by 
God,  and  looking  up  directly  to  the  Divine  Saviour  for  guid- 
ance and  leadership  ；  fighting  the  good  fight  of  faith  alone, 
without  the  cognizance  and  sympathy  of  these  foreign  messen- 
gers of  faith.  If  we  judge  by  the  kind  of  independent  Chris- 
tians whom  God  has  graciously  raised  up  from  among  Japanese 
people,  Japan  can  as  well  be  called  a  Christian  nation  as  Eng- 
land or  America  is.  Christianity  is  no  more  an  exotic  faith  in 
Japan  ；  it  is  already  a  Japanese  faith,  rooted  in  its  soil,  and 
sure  to  ronicain  and  grow  there,  even  though  foreign  missiona- 
ries would  withdraw  themselves  to-day,  and  leave  Japanese 
Christians  to  their  fate,  or  rather  to  the  care  of  God  aJone， 
which  I  think  is  far  better.  Yes,  I  can  point  to  Japanese 
Chri.stians  by  namCj  who  can  take  their  place  besides  the  best 
Christians  of  the  world,  who  are  God's  own  creations,  the  best 
of  His  gifts  to  the  nation,  its  pride  if  its  eyes  be  opened  to 
rightly  estimate  the  true  worth  of  these  select  and  elect  sons 
and  daughters  oi its  own. 

There  have  been  and  are  Christians  in  the  world  ；  there  has 
never  been，  and  there  is  not  a  Christian  Nation  in  the  world.  It 
is  appointed  in  God's  eternal  counsel  that  every  nation  should 
contribute  its  quota  of  true  Christians  to  establish  His  King- 
dom. God  doth  not  permit  England  or  America  to  monopolize 
the  Kingdom  oi  jJeavcn  sa  He  permitteth  to  do  partially  in 
this  world.  Thank  God，in  matters  of  spirit,  、ve  are  all  equal. 
Yea,  moi'O  ；  to  iis  who  possess  less  in  this  world  are  given  more 
in  heaven  ；  and  the  very  fact  that  Ave  are  poor  in  gold  and 
land  entitles  us  to  higher  places  in  His  presence  than  those 
Avho  are  rich.  Bad  as  Japan  is,  8he  as  a  nation  is  not  so  bad 
as  England.  If  Japan  has  not  done  so  much  good  as  England, 
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she  at  the  .same  tiiue  has  not  done  so  much  evil.  Japan  lias 
never  produced  Warren  Ha!<tings  or  Cecil  Rhodes  ；  has  never 
forced  opium  upon  China ,  and  sapped  life  and  morality  out  of  the 
millions  of  heathens,  that  she,  England,  might  have  balance  of 
trade,  in  importing  tea  from  the  Coletial  Empire.  And  sin  has  not 
appeared  in  Japan  in  such  heinous  forms  as  in  the  great  "  Chris- 
tian ，， Republic  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pacific.  Some  things 
which  are  done  in  America  are  literally  shocking  to  the  common 
sense  of  the  ordinary  Japanese.  In  the  sight  of  Him  with  whom 
is  no  respect  of  persons,  one  is  just  as  good,  or  just  as  bad  as  the 
other;  none  has  right  to  call  itself  Christian,  and  the  other  heathen, 
(' for  all  have  sinned  and  fall  short  of  tho  glory  of  God." 
September,  1926. 

TWO  J'S. 

I love  two  JV  and  no  thii'd  ；  one  is  Jesus,  and  the  other  is 
Japan. 

I  do  not  know  which  I love  more,  Jesus  or  Japan. 

I  am  hated  by  my  countrymen  for  Jesus'  sake  as  yaso,  and  I 
am  disliked  by  foreign  missionaries  for  Japan's  sake  as  national 
and  narrow. 

No  matter  ； 丄 may  lo^ie  all  my  h'iem レ， Imt  I  cannot  lo.se 
Jesus  and  Japan. 

For  Jesus'  sake,  I  cannot  own  any  other  God  than  His 
Father  as  my  God  and  Father  ；  and  for  Japan's  sake,  I  can- 
not accept  any  faith  which  comes  in  the  name  of  foreigners. 
Come  starvation  ；  come  death  ；  I  cannot  disown  Jesus  and 
Japan  ；  I  am  emphatically  a  Japanese  Christian,  though  I  know 
missionaries  in  general  do  not  like  that  name. 

Jesus  and  Japan  ；  my  faith  is  not  a  circle  with  one  centre  ；  it  is 
an  ellipse  with  t、vo  centres.  My  heart  and  mind  revolve 
around  the  two  dear  names.  And  I  know  that  one  strengthens 
the  other  ；  Jesus  strengthens  and  purifie.s  my  love  for  Japan  ； 
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and  Japan  clarilics  and  objectivises  my  love  for  Jesus,  Were  it 
not  for  the  two,  I  would  become  a  move  dreamer,  a  fanatic,  an 
amori^hous  universal  man. 

Jesus  makes  me  a  world-man,  a  friend  of  humanity  ；  Japan 
makes  me  a lover  of  my  country,  and  through  it  binds  me 
firmly  to  the  terrestrial  globe.  I  am  neither  too  narrow  nor 
too  broad  by  loving  the  two  at  the  same  time. 

O  Jesus,  thou  art  the  Sun  of  my  soul,  the  saviour  dear  ；  I 
have  given  my  all  to  thee! 
0  Japan, 

Land  of  lands,  for  thee  Ave  give, 

Our  hearts,  our  prayers,  our  service  free  ； 
For  thee  thy  sons  shall  nobly  live, 

And  at  thy  need  shall  die  for  thee." ― J.  G.  "Whittier, 
September,  1926. 


WHAT  IS  TO  BE  A  CHRISTIAN. 

When  I  say  I  am  a  Christian,  I  do  not  mean  that  I  am  a 
perfect  man  ；  that  I  am  a  saint  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
term  ；  that  I  am  a leader  of  other  men,  and  a  pattern  of  hu- 
manity. When  I  say  I  am  a  Christian,  I  mean  that  I  am  a 
sinner,  forgiven  only  by  the  grace  of  God  for  Christ's  sake  ；  that 
I  have  no  righteousness  of  my  own  to  depend  upon  ；  that  I 
can  boast  of  no  good  work  whicn  entitles  me  to  eternal  bliss  ； 
that  I  am  the  weakest  of  all  mortals  as  regards  my  will  and 
decision  to  do  the  will  of  God  concerning  me  ；  that  I  depend 
ill  every  tiling  upon  Him  who  graciously  worketh ま bin  me 
to  do  that  wliicli  is  pleasing  in  His  sight.  Indeed,  when  I  be- 
came a  Christian  I  ceased  to  be  a  moralist.  Precisely  because 
I  am  a  Christian  and  not  a  Confucian  as  I  once  was,  I  set 
no  value  upon  what  I  am  and  what  I  do.  I  am  a  Christian 
for  what  my  Divine  Saviour  is,  and  for  wliat  Ho  did  for  】ru、. 
I  simply  look  unto  Him  for  all  my  righteousness. 
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So,  I  care  nothing  for  criticism  of  men.  No  】imn  criticizes 
me  more  severely  than  I  do  myself  ；  or  rather,  no  man  can 
criticize  me,  for  they  cannot  find  me,  seeiii.^;'  that  I  died  long 
ago  when  I  found  Christ  and  became  a  Ghi-istian.  God  Him- 
self turned  His  face  away  from  my  sins  when  I  took  Christ 
to  be  my  saviour  by  faith.  "  Who  sliall  lay  anything  to  the 
charge  of  God's  elect."  Rom  8  :  33.  And  I  boldly  count 
myself  among  God's  elect,  by  the  mercy  shown  me  of  for- 
giveness accomplished  in  the  atoning  death  of  His  Son.  Thus 
I  am  free  from  judgement  of  men,  as  I  was  made  free  from 
judgement  of  God.  Arrows  of  criticism  do  not  hit  me  as  long 
as 丄 remain  a  Christian.  Oil  the  joy,  the  safety ；  the  perfect 
tranquility  of  being  a  Christian  ！  God-forgiven  sinner  :  that  is 
my  definition  of  Christian  ；  and  that  I  believe  I  am. 
September,  19i2(3. 

CHRISTIANITY  AND  BUDDHISM. 

It  is  generally  thought  both l>y  Chrii^^tians  ； md  Buddhists 
that  Christianity  and  Buddhism  are  enemies  to  each  other  ； 
that  one  can  never  prosper  unless  the  other  is  destroyed  ；  that 
Christianity,  in  order  to  prosper  in  any  land,  as  for  example, 
in  Japan  J  must  suppLmt  Buddhism  as  Jacob  supplanted  Esau 
in  the  household  of  Isaac  ；  that  for  Christians  to  recognize  an 
essential  goodness  in  Buddhism,  is  to  betray  his  own  religion  ； 
that  Christianity  is  the  Heavenly  Light  while  Buddhism  is  a 
sort  of  demon- worship,  to  be  classed  with  all  other  superstitious 
beliefs,  simply  to  be  destroyed,  as  Israelites  were  commanded  to 
destroy  Amelekites,  etc.,  etc.  Im  my  own  life-experience,  I  once 
dared  to  invite  a  Buddhist  priest  to  lecture  at  the  school  where 
I  was  an  acting  superintendent.  Missionaries  have  never  for- 
given me  for  this  offence  even  till  this  day.  Some  of  them  are 
kind  enough  to  imagine  that  I  repented  of  the  sin 丄 commit- 
ted since  then,  and  that  I  am  now  a  docile  Christian,  a  friend 
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of  British  ami  Arm'i'i (つ ui mi?«!sionai'i('s，  and  like  them,  a  sworn 
enemy  of  Buddhism.  But  the  fact  is,  my  attitude  toward 
Buddhism  has  ever  remained  the  same.  In  fact  I  am  more 
free  Avhen  I  am  among  Buddhist  priests  than  when  among 
Christian  missionaries^  though  these  Buddhists  know  very  well 
that  I  urn  a  Christian,  and  that  they  can  never  induce  nie  to 
give  up  my  Christianity.    But  this  by  the  way. 

But  is  it  so  ？  Is  Buddlii.sm  an  enemy  of  Christianity  ？  On 
the  contrai'V,  is  there  not  the  common  ground  upon  "vvhich  the 
two  .stand  side  by  side  ？  I  do  not  ask  these  (|uestions  to  con- 
ciliate my  Buddhist  compatriots.  I  hate  policy  in  discussion  of 
Truth,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  Truth  I  am  prepared  to 
sacrifice  all  advantages  of  lif<\  That  there  are  external  differ- 
ences between  these  two  religions,  is  clear  to  all.  But  the  ques- 
tion i.s,  Is  there  essential  difference  between  the  fundamental 
teachings  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  those  of  Gantaina  Buddha  ？  To 
ask  the  question  is  almost  to  answer  it.  We  brush  aAvay  all 
the  theological  differences,  doctrinal  differences,  ecclesiastical 
differences  and  ceremonial  difterences,  and  try  to  seek  the  funda- 
mental resembrances  or  even  the  sameness  of  the  two. 

And  there  is  one  point  、vhicn  is  common  to  the  two, ― the 
point  which  is  apparent  to  all,  which  nevertheless  is  not  to  be 
overlooked  as  unimportant  ；  and  that  is  their  common  geo- 
<rrai>hical  origin.  That  Cloi-istianity  and  Buddhism  Avere  of  Asiatic 
origin  \^  a  matter  of  very  great  importance.  For  Asia  speaks 
origins  and  Europe  derivations.  All  great  religions  originated 
in  Asia  ；  Europe  only  adopted  tliem,  and  adapted  them  to 
their  changing  circumstances.  And  Asia  stands  for  meals  far 
grander  and  deeper  than  those  which  sway  Europe.  Asia  stands 
for  unity  and  peace  as  Europe  for  division  and  war  :  and  reli- 
gions that  arose  in  Asia  cannot  but  be  unifiers  and  peace-makers. 
And  there  is  this  fundamental  likeness  between  Christianity 
and  Buddhism  that  both  condemn  and  abhor  war,  that  both 
teach  non-resistance  to  adversaries,  that  both  find  in  the  Love 
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the  only  weapon  which  can  t>v(T(ui;a(、  th<、  world.  We  may  say 
perhaps,  that  Christianity  is  positive  and  Buddhism  is  negative 
in  their  proclamation  of  the  same  and  identical  truth,  and 
may  on  that  account  speak  of  the  superiority  of  one  to  the 
other  ；  but  comparison  is  not  differentiation  ；  two  unequal 
things  may  attest  the  worth  of  one  single  truth.  Aiid  I 
believe  Christianity  and  Buddhism  view  the  same  truth  from 
different  .standpoints.  The  two  are  essentially  one  in  magnify- 
ing Love  as  the  most  potent  power  in  the  universe,  and  non- 
resistance  as  the  only  means  to  overcome  the  evil.  All  other 
differences  amount  to  nothing  when  compared  with  agreement 
as  to  this  cardinal  truth. 

Now  Christianity  in  the  West,  in  Europe- America,  is  an  anoma- 
ly. The  West  love  to  fight  ；  it  cannot  exist  without  fighting. 
War,  as  Treitschke  said,  is  not  only  necessity  but  morality,  i.  e. 
to  these  Western  peoples  ；  and  for  them  to  settle  in  peace  is  to 
die.  So,  when  they  adopted  Christianity,  they  made  it  a  fighting 
religion,  an  European  and  American  religion,  entirely  contrary 
to  its  original  genius.  As  an  At^iatic  religion,  Christianity  is  war- 
hater,  war-ciirsei-j  and  war-abolisher  ；  but  these  Europo-Ameri- 
cans,  as  they  could  not  deny  their  inoorn  warlike  nature,  made 
Christianity  a  warbke  religion  like  themselves,  as  they  now  make 
their  bishops  to  bless  their  banners,  and  chri.sten  "  their  Imttle- 
ships.  But  Christianity  as  an  Asiatic  religion  cannot  stand  such 
a  change  as  imposed  on  it  by  its  Europo- American  adopters. 
Christianity  is  religion  of  love  and  cannot  but  be  religion  of  love  ； 
and  all  the  universities  in  the  two  continents  with  their  learned 
faculties  in  Theology,  cannot  make  it  out  as  anything  else  than 
rehgion  of  love.  And  there  it  now  stands :  Christianity,  an 
Asiatic  religion ,  religion  of  love,  in  the  hand  of  Eiiropo- Ameri- 
cans, born  fighters,  believers  in  war,  inventors  of  howitzers, 
submarines  and  poison-gases,  preaching  and  hearing  peace  on 
Sundays,  and  practicing  war  against  one  another  on  other  clays 
of  the  week. 
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Christianity  un  enemy  of  Buddhism  ？  Not  so  ！  Christianity 
is  a  sworn  enemy  of  these  warlike  Westerners,  and  not  of  Bud- 
dha and  his  peace-loving  disciples.  To  make  Christianity  re- 
present the  warlike  West,  and  make  it  an  enemy  of  Buddhism, 
a  religion  of  love  and  non-resistance,  is  the  greatest  possible 
misrepresentation  that  can  be  made  of  it.  Christianity  is  one 
with  Buddhism  in  standing  against  egoism,  jingoism  and  mili- 
tarism of  Europe- America.  Both  emphatically  condemn  the 
fighting  spirit  of  the  West,  manifested  in  its  competition  in 
commerce,  parti.sunshi]>  in  politics,  and  sectarianism  and  denomi- 
nationalism  in  roligion. 

Jesus  Christ  taught : 

" Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said,  An  eye  for  an  eye, 
and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth :  But  I  say  unto  yoii，  that  ye  resist 
not  evil : but  whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek, 
turn  to  him  the  other  also.  And  if  any  man  will  sue  thee  at 
the  law,  and  take  away  thy  coat,  let  him  have  thy  cloke  also. 
And  whosoever  shall  compel  thee  to  go  a  mile,  go  with  him 
twain.  Give  to  him  that  asketh  thee,  and  from  him  that  would 
borrow  of  thee  turn  not  thou  away.  Ye  have  heard  that  it 
hath  been  said,  Thou  slialt  love  thy  neighbour,  and  hate  thine 
enemy.  But  I  say  unto  you,  Love  your  enemies,  bless  them 
that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you，  and  pray  for 
them  whien  despitefully  use  you,  and  persecute  you  ；  that  ye 
may  be  the  chudrcn  .of  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  :  for  ho 
maketli  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth 
rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust.  For  if  ye  love  them  wliich 
love  you,  what  reward  have  ye  ？  Do  not  even  the  publicans 
the  same  ？  And  if  ye  salute  your  brethren  only,  what  do  ye 
more  than  others  ？  Do  not  even  the  publicans  so  ？  Be  ye  there- 
fore perfect,  even  as  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect." 
(Matth.  5  :  38—48) 

Gautama  Buddha  taught  : 

"As  the  mother,  even  at  the  risk い f Inn-  own  lilo,  protects 
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her  son,  her  only  son,  so  let  him  cultivate  love  without  measure 
towards  all  beings.  Let  him  cultivate  towards  the  whole  world 
一 above,  below,  around ― a  heart  of  love  unstinted,  unmixed 
with  the  sense  of  differing  or  opposing  interests.  Let  a  man 
maintain  this  mindfulness  all  the  while  he  is  awake,  whether 
he  be  standing,  walking,  sitting,  or  lying  down.  This  state  of 
heart  is  the  best  in  the  、voi'l(l." 

" All  the  means  that  can  be  used  as  bashes  for  doing  right  are 
not  worth  the  sixteenth  part  of  the  emancipation  of  heart  through 
Love.  That  takes  all  those  up  into  itself,  outshining  them  in 
radiance  and  glory.  Just  as  Avhatsoovor  stars  there  be,  their 
radiance  avails  not  the  sixteenth  i>art  of  tlio  rndianco  of  the 
moon.  That  takes  all  those  up  into  itself,  outshining  them  in 
radiance  and  glory ― just  as  in  the  last  month  of  the  rains,  at 
harvest  time,  the  sun,  mounting'  up  nn  Iiiii'h  into  the  clear  and 
cloudless  sky,  overwhelms  all  darkness  in  the  realms  of  space, 
and  shines  forth  in  radiance  and  glory ― just  as  in  the  night, 
when  the  dawn  is  breaking,  the  Morning  Star  shines  out  in 
radiance  and  glory ― just  so  all  the  means  that  can  be  used  as 
helps  towards  doing  right  avail  not  the  sixteenth  part  of  the 
emancipation  of  heart  through  Love."  (Quoted  from  Prof.  Rhys 
Davids'  Eai-ly  Buddhism  pp.  61， 62.) 

Can  these  two  be  enemies,  one  to  the  other,  Je.siis  Chrij^t  and 
Gautama  Buddha  ？  Certainly  not.  And  they  are  enemies  to 
them  of  the  West,  its  diplomats^  statesmen,  ^strategists,  journalists, 
philosophers  and  theologians  even,  who  counsel  war  and  legiti- 
mate bloody  victories.  Let  us  not  be  deceived  by  them  ；  and 
faithful  to  the  teachings  of  our  respective  teachers,  let  us  Chris- 
tians and  Buddhists  of  Asia,  unite  in  bond  of  peace,  and  stop 
the  aggi-ession  of  the  warlike  West  and  overcome  it  by  Love, 
Asia's  heirxooin  fioni  her  Creator. 
October,  1926. 
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CAN  AMERICANS  TEACH  JAPANESE  IN  RELIGION? 

By  Americans,  I  mean  average  Americans,  not  exceptional 
Americans.  There  were  and  may  be  still  exceptional  Americans 
who  were  and  are  still  fitted  to  teach  not  only  their  own 
country-men,  but  also  other  country-men  in  religion  and  other 
high  things  of  life.  My  own  teacher  in  Christian  Religion  was 
such  an  American.  Julius  H.  Seelye,  the  sixth  President  of 
Amherst  College,  \vat>  one  of  the  greatest  teachers  tho  world  has 
had,  an  essentially  humble  man,  、vho  laid  upon  the  altar  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Chri  t  his  wonderful  mass  of  knowledge,  and 
looked  upon  Him  and  Him  alone  for  guidance  day-by-day. 
He  loved  Japan  and  Japanese,  respected  them,  and  prayed  for 
them  as  he  prayed  for  his  own  country  and  country-men. 
Indeed,  I  could  not  but  bow  myself  before  such  a  man,  place 
the  care  of  my  soul  in  】iim，  and  be  led  by  him  into  light  and 
truth.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  shone  in  his  face,  beat  in  his 
heart  ；  and  now  thirtj'-nine  years  after  I  bade  him  the  last 
farewell, I  feel  his  presence  as  vividly  as  when  I looked  upon 
his  face  and  heard  from  liis  iips  in  flesh. ェ promised  him  that 
I  would  report  to  him  in  heaven,  what  I  would  do  in  Japan. 
The  promise  of  counse  still  remains  unfulfilled  ；  y、t  it  will  be 
fill ii lied.  To  such  an  American  I  have  nothing  but  honour 
and  respect  to  pay.  If  Julius  H.  Seelye  be  the  type  of  Ameri- 
cans, the  whole  world  would  come  to  them  fur  guitUince  in 
Religion,  in  Philosophy,  and  in  all  other  spheres  of  high 
thinking.  But  he  is  an  exceptional  American,  one  in  ton 
millions,  now  perhaps  no  more  to  be  founds  like  rare  birds  or 
flowers,  now  extinct,  because  the  land  in  devastation  is  no  more 
fitted  to  preserve  the  "worthy  species. 

Can  average  American  teach  Japanese  in  religion  ？  There 
are  some  Japanese  whom  they  can  teach  ；  the  lower  stratum 
of  them，  what  Thomas  Carlyle  called  "the  foolishest "  paxt  of 
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the  nation,  whom  "the  foolisher  "  part  of  any  nation  can  teach. 
But  these  can  be  taught  by  the  "  foolisher  ，，  or  wiser  part  of 
their  own  kith  and  kin  ；  there  is  no  need  of  calling  teachers 
from  other  countries  to  teach  them.  So  the  question  is  reduced 
to  this  :  Can  average  Americans  teach  average  Japanese  in 
religion  ？ 

And  to  ask  the  question  is  to  answer  it.  American  themselves 
know  all  too  well  that  their  genius  is  not  in  religion.  To  say 
that  Americans  are  religious  people  sound  strange  even  to  their 
own  ears.  That  ancient  Eevptians  Avere  religious,  that  modern 
Hindoos  are  religious,  that  Russians  and  Germans  are  naturallj* 
religious,  all  Avill  admit  without  a  demur.  But  the  Americans 
are  religious,  that  they  are  people  who  care  more  for  future  life 
than  for  this  Avorld,  that  they  take  more  interest  in  spirit  than 
in  matter,  that  they  as  a  nation  pant  after  a  Higher  Power  as 
the  hart  panteth  after  the  water-brooks,  that  their  Jsew  York 
is  a  Mecca,  and  Chicago  a  Jerusalem,  sound  so  contrary  to  facts 
that  merely  to  make  statements  is  to  confute  them.  Americans 
are  great  people  ；  there  is  no  doubt  about  that.  They  are  great 
in  building  cities  and  railroadSj  as  ancient  Babylonians  were 
great  in  building  towers  and  canals.  Americans  have  wonderful 
genius  for  improving  the  breeds  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and 
swine  ；  they  raise  them  in  multitudes,  butcher  them,  cure  them, 
eat  them,  and  send  their  meat-products  to  all  part  of  the  world. 
Americans  too  are  great  inventors.  They  invented  or  perfected 
telegraphs,  telephones,  talking  and  hearing  machines,  automo- 
biles, and  recently  unpvotectable  poison-gases.  Americans  are 
great  adepts  in  the  art  of  enjoying  this  life  to  the  utmost  ；  they 
by  their  science  are  making  this  world  one  huge  play-gi-ound  ；  by 
their  palatial  cars  and  steamers,  they  migrate  to  the  Tiopics 
in  winter  and  to  the  Arctics  in  summer.  Then,  they  are  great 
in  Democracy.  The  people  is  their  king  and  emperor  ；  j*ea， 
even  their  God  ；  the  American  people  rmke  laws,  as  they  make 
farms  and  farm-implements  ；  they  exclude  their  old  inends 
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Japanese  by  laws  ；  they  elect  culprits  to  offices  by  laws.  Need- 
less to  say,  thoy  are  great  in  money.  They  believe  they  can 
do  all  things  by  money.  Their  trust  in  money  is  so  great  that 
they  cannot  think  of  Philosophy  and  Religion  even  prospering 
without  the  help  of  money-power.  To  average  Americans,  life 
without  money  is  no  life.  They  lirst  raise  money  before  they 
undertake  any  serious  work.  To  start  and  carry  on  any  work 
without  money  is  in  tlic  eyes  of  Americans  madness.  Arts, 
Poetry,  Philosophy,  Religion,- ~ all  are  valued  in  dollars  and 
cents  in  America. 

Americans  are  groat  in  all  these  things  and  much  else  ；  but 
not  in  Religion,  as  tlioy  themselves  very  well  know.  Religion  is 
other-worldliness,  not  this-worldliness.  Religion  is  spiritual,  not 
material ； Religion  is  inwardness,  not  outwardness  ；  Religion  is 
unseen,  not  seen.  Kingdom  within  ami  unseen  ；  kingdom 
without  land  ；  kingdom  without  horses  and  chariots,  engines 
iind  Pullman  cai's  ；  kinirdoni  which  is  in  no  need  of  money,  or 
of  very  little  of  it  ；  kin^rdoiii  which  is  founded  on  faith  in  the 
unseen  Son  of  God  ；  the  kingdom  of  praj-ers  and  aspirations  ； 
silent,  deep,  spiritual  kingdom  ； ，一 Americans  themselves  know 
all  too  well,  that  such  a  kingdom  is  not  their  special  possession. 
They  despise  such  a  kingdom  ；  designate  it  mysticism,  unreality, 
air,  an  Oriental  dream,  a  phantasmagoria  easily  cured  by  rich 
feedings  and  pleasant  surroundings.  Idea  of  moneyless  sanctity 
is  the  heig  t  of  foolishness  to  average  Americans.  Indeed, 
Americans  arc  80  childish  in  matters  of  religion ,  that  they 
treat  it  as  an  earthly  adair.  First  of  all,  thoy  must  count  rehgum 
in  order  to  see  or  show  its  value.  Amorican  ministers  speak 
of  preaching  to  so  man 3^  million  dollars  from  their  pulpits.  To 
them  big  churches  are  successful  churches  ；  they  are  confident 
of  their  strength  when  they  are  many.  They  trust  in  numbers 
as  ancient  Egyptians  trustod  in  horses  and  clmriots.  To  win 
the  greatest  number  of  converts  with  the  least  expense  is  tlieir 
constant  endeavor.    Statistics  is  their  way  of  showing  success 
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or  failure  in  their  religion  as  in  their  commerce  and  politics. 
Numbers,  numbers,  oh,  how  they  value  numbers  ！ 

And  the  this-worldly  religion  is  naturally  sensuous.  Ameri- 
cans like  to  enjoy  religion.  So  they  pay  more  for  good  musics 
than  for  good  sermons.  ^Musics  may  be  long,  but  sermons 
must  be  short,  not  more  than  thirty  minutes  at  a  time,  or 
even  shorter.  Churches  wliich  are  low  in  religious  tone  have 
often  magnificent  musical  instruments  of  the  highest  perfection. 
More  and  more  American  churches  are  made  places  of  enjoy- 
ment, of  social  entertainment,  of  games  and  dances  even.  They 
do  not  feel  horror  in  all  these  innovations.  Their  ancestors 
fought  against  idolatry  with  their  life-blood  ；  the  modern 
Americans  are  reviving  the  old  paganism  which  is  nothing  but 
religion  in  eniovable  forms. 

Now,  Americans  as  such  are  essentially  children  of  this  world  ； 
that  they  serve  as  teachers  of  religion  m  Japan  as  in  other 
parts  of  the ス vprld  is  an  anomaly  seen  seldom  under  the  sun- 
Honest  Americans  feel  it,  even  though  they  do  not  express  it, 
that  Americans  as  a  nation  are  not  fitted  to  be  teachers  in 
religion.  And  the  whole  world  feels  it,  especially  the  religious 
East,  that  they  are  not  to  be  taught  by  Americans  in  religion. 
Indeed,  religion  is  the  last  thing  average  Americans  can  teach. 
They  can  teach  in  things  of  this  world,  in  Democracy,  in 
Political  Economy,  in  Agriculture,  in  Manufacture,  in  Banking, 
and  sundry  arts  of  money-making,  but  not  in  Religim.  Religion 
is  a  field  left  for  other  peoples  than  Americans.  Germans  and 
Russians  are  more  religious  than  Americans  ；  Hindoos,  decmedly 
so.  Indeed,  as  far  as  I  know,  Americans  are  the  least  religious 
among  all  civilized  peoples,  and  for  tliem  to  be  teachers  in 
religions  is  like  for  children  to  be  teachers  in  athletics.  America 
means  materiality.  Mankind  goes  clown  to  America  to  learn 
how  to  live  the  earthly  life  ；  but  to  live  the  heavenly  life,  they 
go  to  some  other  people.  It  is  a  matter  of  national c  haracter- 
istic^.    It  is  no  special  fault  of  Americans  to  be  this-worldly  ；  it 
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is  their  national  characteristics  ；  and  they  in  their  self-knowledge 
ought  to  serve  mankind  in  other  neids  than  in  religion. 

As  for  my  own  country-men  Jai anese  I，  of  court;e,  claim  no 
perfection,  in  religion  as  in  other  matters.  Next  to  my  own 
imperfections,  I  know  the  impeif  ctions  of  my  country-men 
most  ；  I  know  that  they  are  many  and  grievous.  But  I  do  r.ot 
speak  an  error,  I  think,  if  I  say  that  Japanese  in  general  are 
very  rergious  people.  Atheists  and  indifferentists  there  are 
among  them,  but  not  so  many  as  among  Americans  And  these 
Japanese  atheists  are  not  indigenous  to  the  soil ； they  were 
made  atheists  by  Westerners  or  by  Western  civilization.  For 
atheists  in  Japan,  you  must  seek  among  university  professors, 
students  who  come  under  their  instructions,  polit:cians  who 
studied  politics  in  Europe  and  America,  or  who  imitate  the 
political  methods  of  Westerners,  especially  of  the  American  poli- 
ticians. The  Japanese  language  has  no  word  for  atheism  ；  and 
when  the  idea  was  introduced  from  Europe  and  America,  we 
had  to  coin  the  word  with  Chinese  characters.  Every  Japanese 
family  has  its  shrine,  and  its  members  are  in  daily  communion 
with  unseen  powers  or  persons.  Then  evt  ry  genuine  Japanese 
believes  in  existence  of  future  life.  Recently  I  was  very  much 
impressed  by  a  remark  of  old  Viscount  Ishiguro,  made  in- 
advertently before  a  group  of  his  admirers.  The  octogenarian 
is  busy  looking  after  the  family- affairs  of  his  many  departed 
friends.  "  And  this  I  do,"  he  was  heard  to  say  "  that  I  may 
explain  myself  to  my  friends  when  I  will  see  them  in  the  next 
world."  The  Viscount  is  not  a  Christian  ；  he  is  an  old  samurai, 
a  pure  Japanese,  unadulterated  by  any  religion  of  Western 
origin.  The  same  did  say  my  own  father,  even  before  he  be- 
came a  Chvistian.  True  Japanese  believe  in  future  life  without 
being  taught  by  Christian  missionaries  in  this  matter.  And 
millions  of  Japanese  Buddhists  believe  in  future  life  as  they 
believe  in  to-morrow  or  next  year.  Gosho  or  future  life  is  their 
chief .  concern  of  life.    They  all  wish  to  go  to,  a  Goodly  Place, 
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and  for  that  end  they  try  to  live  honestly  and  honourably  in 
this  life.  Can  the  same  things  be  said  of  average  Americans  ？ 
Are  there  not  many  altarless  homes  in  America,  and  are  not 
these  homes  yearly  increasing  ？  Is  future  life  the  chief  concern 
of  life  to  average  Americans  ？  Do  many  of  them  care  for  the 
families  left  by  their  departed  friends,  in  order  that  "  they  may 
explain  themselves  to  them  when  they  meet  them  in  the  next 
world  "  ？  Belief  in  God,  and  belief  in  future  life,  two  corner- 
stones of  every  religion  are，  I  believe,  very  much  stronger  among 
average  Japanese  than  among  average  Americans.  And  this 
fact  explains  the  failure  of  American  missionaries  who  work  among 
Japanese.  Japanese  in  general  do  not  accept  the  preaching  of 
American  missionaries,  not  because  they  are  less  religious,  but 
because  they  are  decidedly  more  religious.  When  American  mis- 
sionaries come  to  Japan,  and  begin  their  social  work,  thinking  that 
this  is  the  kind  of  religion  Japanese  do  need,  they,  these  missionaries, 
do  not  know  what  they  are  going  to  do.  Average  Japanese  do  not 
care  about  the  improvement  of  the  ways  and  means  of  their  ex- 
istence in  this  world  ；  they  want  to  be  assured  of  the  existence 
of  the  future  life,  and  of  the  ways  of  entrance  thereunto.  Isaac 
Watts  expressed  the  yearnings  of  Japanese  when  he  sang, 

" When  I  can  read  my  titles  clear 

To  mansions  in  the  skies, 

I  will  bid  farewell  to  every  care 

And  wipe  my  weeping  eyes ノ， 
Missionaries  who  are  very  hazy  about  the  future  life，  as  I  under- 
stand so  many  of  modern  American  missionaries  are，  can  never 
be  teachers  of  religion  to  Japanese.  American  missionaries  fail 
to  reach  the  Japanese  heart,  because  they  and  their  religion  (if 
religion  it  can  be  called)  are  too  worldly.  Social  reforms, 
modern  education,  and  hundred  other  "gospels"  brought  by 
American  missionaries  are  no  gospel  at  all  to  Japanese.  Ameri- 
cans are  unfit  to  be  tea<jhers  of  religion  to  Japanese  simplv  for 
this  one  reason  that  American,  nature  is.  more  of  earth,  earthy, 
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and  clings  more  to  dust  than  does  the  Japanese.  There  are 
other  reasons,  of  which  I  shall  write  on  subsequent  occasions. 
But  I  believe  I  have  already  said  enough  to  show  that  Ameri- 
cans in  general  are  not  fit  to  be  "  philosophers  and  guides  ，，  in 
matters  of  religion  to  Japanese  in  general. 
November,  1926. 

THE  MORNING  COMETH. 

Olio  calleth  unto  me  out  of  Seir  : 
' Watchman,  what  of  the  night  ？ ' 
Th(!  watchman  said  : 

' The  morning  cometh,  and  also  the  night.' ― Isaiah  21: 11. 

Thf  night  is  here  ；  it  seems  to  stay  ；  how  long,  we  do  not 
know  ；  interminable,  it  seems. 

But  the  morning  cometh  ；  surely  it  、vill  come  ；  as  surely  as 
heaven  and  earth  stand,  it  will  come. 

But  the  morning  cometh  and  also  the  night  ；  the  morning 
cometh  only  through  the  night.  The  night  darker  and  more 
dismal  and  dreary  than  the  one  we  are  in  now,  will  5^et  come, 
and  then  the  morning  will  come.  We  are  in  the  night  ；  it  will 
yet  get  darker  and  darker,  and  then  the  morning  ■will  come. 

And  wo  are  in  the  night.  This  so-called  civilization  is  dark- 
ness and  not  light  ；  this  democracy  is  an  illusion,  a  、vill-o，-tlio- 
wisp  which  leads  men  astray  into  false  freedom  ；  this  Christianity 
is  a  spectre  strolling  in  the  garb  of  holiness  ；  this  social  reform 
is  social  destruction,  making  bad  worse  ；  this  increasing  happi- 
ness is  increasing  wickedness,  making  the  whole  earth  a  veritable 
hell ； this  peace-movement  is  war-making,  a  hobby  of  lale  saints 
and  saintesses,  who  cry  war  in  time  of  war,  and  peace  only  in 
time  of  peace. 

How  then  will  the  morning  come  ？  Is  the  whole  earth  with 
mankind  upon  it  going  into  the  interminable  abyss  of  darkness, 
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eternal  night,  where  "light  is  as  darkness  "  ？  The  morning  will 
come  as  lignt  came  in  the  primal  day,  when  God  said  :  Let 
there  be  light.  The  hoped-for  morning  will  not  come  out  of 
the  night  ；  the  night  will  never  evolve  the  morning.  The  morn- 
ing like  light  will  come  by  God's  decree  and  His  might.  It 
will  be  His  creation  ；  not  man's  bringing-in.  Democracy,  social 
reforms,  peace- and  mission-congresses,  the  League  of  Nations 
even,  will  never  bring  in  the  expected  morning.  The  morning 
will  break  forth  upon  the  night,  to  the  utter  astonishment  of 
diplomats,  politicians,  social  reformers ,  mission-managers,  and 
all  believers  in  human  progress. 

And  it  is  the  sun  that  calleth  forth  the  mornine".  Xo  i>im, 
no  morning.  The  morning  is  no  mere  pervading  light.  It  is 
the  rising  of  the  sun  with  healings  in  its  wings. 

" Which  is  as  a  bridegroom  coming  out  of  his  chaml.>er, 
And  rejoiceth  as  a  strong  man  to  run  his  course. 
His  going  forth  is  from  the  end  of  the  heaven, 
And  his  circuit  unto  the  ends  of  it  ； 
And  there  is  nothing  hid  from  the  heat  thereof. ，， 
The  morning  will  come,  because  the  sun  will  rise,  the  Sim  of 
Rignteousness.    The  same  is  no  other  than  the  Son  of  God,  "  the 
brightest  and  best  of  the  sons  of  the  morning,"  or  rather,  of  the 
East.    When  Jesus,  the  brightest  and  best  of  the  Sons  of  the 
East  J  crucified,  dead,  buried,  rose  again  on  the  third  clay,  and 
now  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Father  Almighty,  will  come 
again,  then  the  morning  will  come  to  this  dark  earth,  and  the 
night  will  be  no  more.    It  will  be  the  veritable  mornings  birds 
singing,  dew-crystals  shining,  all  tears  wiped  away.    "And  there 
is  nothing  hid  from  the  heat  thereof."    The  heat  emanating 
from  His  face  of  the  holy  wrath  will  burn  up  all  the  stubbles 
out  of  the  political,  diplomatic,  commercial,  and  ecclesiastical 
fields.    Then  will  the  vdiole  oai-th  be  clean,  and  "  the  saints 
shall  take  the  kingdom." 

Do  you  ridicule  at  the  idea  of  this  coming  of  the  Son  as  Jewish 
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and  superstitious  ？  Pray  tell  me  then  where  else  is  the  hope  of  the 
CO  mill g  of  the  morning  ？  When  the  best  of  the  republics  is  the 
fcjeat  of  the  worst  tyranny  and  the  veritable  den  of  robbers,  the 
most  unsafe  country  to  live  in  ；  when  churches  are  being  turned 
to  dancing  halls,  and  sabbaths  to  regular  picnic-day  ；  when 
" Christian  "  women  glory  in  their  nakedness,  and  men  wish  to 
have  it  so  ；  when  the  law  is  openly  broken,  and  the  people 
rejoice  in  lawlessness/ ~ do  you  thmk  that  out  of  all  this  terrible 
darkness  light  will  somehow  break  forth  ？  You  who  ridicule  at 
the  superstition  of  the  believers  of  the  Second  Coming  of 
Christ, —— do  you  not  ridicule  at  your  own  superstition  in  your 
belief  in  the  coming  of  light  out  of  darkness,  of  holiness  out  of 
sin  J  of  peace  out  of  war  ？  And  if  your  Evolution  Theory  teach 
you  the  possibility  of  such  impossibilities,  the  theory  is  con- 
demned by  its  very  absurdness.  Your  theory  ought  convince 
you  that  the  world  as  it  is  is  doomed  to  utter  destruction  ； 
there  is  no  hope  for  it  ；  the  eternal  night  is  upon  it,  and  the 
morning  will  never  come.  See  with  open  eyes  what  are  taking 
place  around  and  within  you，  and  tell  me  honestly  what  hope 
you  entertain  about  your  and  av  or  Id's  salvation. 

Do  you  stumble  at  the  idea  of  the  sudden'  appearance  of  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness  ？  Then,  I  am  afraid,  you  never  have  ex- 
perienced the  most  sacred  experience  of  life.  Has  not  the  Sun 
of  Righteousness  ever  risen  in  your  own  soul ？  Are  you  now 
so  sunken  in  the  mud  of  the  modern  civilization  that  you  are 
an  entire  stranger  to  the  experience  which  was  quite  common 
with  your  ancestors  ？  They  would  have  told  you,  and  I  a 
heathen-born  have  no  laeed  of  telling  you  ；  that  they,  your 
ancestors,  had  the  experienee  of  the  sudden  rising  of  the  Sun 
of  Righteousness  in  their  souls,  whicn  entirely  changed  their 
aspect  of  life,  made  them  new  men  and  women, 一 not 
gradually  but  suddenly, 一 the  sudden  transformation  of  their 
very  beings,  the  miracle  enacted  in  their  inmoist  selves.  And 
because  they  had  this  experience,  they  had  no  difficulty  about 
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believing  in  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  same  Sun  in  the 
midst  of  the  sin-stricken  humanity,  and  transforming  it  into  the 
kingdom  of  righteousness,  in  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  the 
eye.  They  were  not  embarrassed  by  any  theory,  as  you  modern 
men  are.  Facts  were  too  big  for  them,  and  too  weighty  ；  they 
were  too  earnest  to  stake  their  lives  upon  theories.  You  stumble 
at  suddenness,  because  you  are  easy-going  theory-spinning 
scholar,  and  not  fighters,  grim  fighters  "svith  the  hard  facts  of 
life. 

I  for  one  believe  in  the  sudden  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  ； 
and  in  the  breaking-forth  of  the  glorious  morning  by  His 
coming.  The  darkness  of  the  so-called  "Christian  world  "  ap- 
palls me  ；  but  the  prophets  and  the  apostles  teach  me  that  the 
Sun  who  is  also  the  Son  is  coming  ；  and  my  soul,  by  its  tiny 
but  irrefragable  experience,  responds  to  their  teaching  and  says 
Amen  to  its  all-embracing  truth.  Yes,  joy  cometh  in  the 
morning.  Darker  and  darker  the  night  will  grow  ；  with  the 
so-called  progress  of  civilization  will  come  the  destruction  of 
all  we  counted  as  dear  and  sacred.  Already  this  civilization, 
the  Western  "  Christian  civilization/'  made  a  havoc  of  our 
humble  Oriental  homes,  stamped  out  our  homely  virtues,  and. 
made  us  very  much  like  the  ravagers  themselves,  who  think  it  to 
be  very  philosophical  to  kill  others  that  they  themselves  may 
live  and  prosper,  to  exclude  other  races  by  colour-distinctions, 
and  to  claim  the  whole  earth  as  their  rightful  possession.  All 
this  is  very  horrible,  very  horrible  indeed.  But  what  cause  of 
fear  and  discouragement  ？  He  is  coming.  The  morning  is  breaking. 
And  joy  cometh  in  the  morning.  Oh,  Joy  ！  Joy  ！ 
Christmas,  1926. 

FUNDAMENTALISM  AND  MODERNISM. 

They  say  that  in  America,  Christians  are  divided  into  two 
great  camps,  the  Fundamentalist  ana  the  Modernist  ；  that  the 
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Fundamentalist  clings  to  the  Bible,  and  the  Modernist  believes 
in  Evolution  ；  and  I  am  asked  to  which  party  I  belong.  I  answer  : 
To  neither.  Then  they  ask  rae  how  can  I  reconcile  these  two 
irreconcilables,  the  Bible  and  the  Evolution  Theory.  I  answer  : 
I  do  not  care  to  reconcile  the  two.  I  can  quite  comfortably 
carry  them  both  without  disturbing  my  inward  peace.  Life  is 
full  of  irreconcilablcs,  and  the  Bible  and  Evolution  are  only  two 
out  of  multitudes. 

I  believe  the  Bible  to  be  true  ；  I  also  believe  Evolution  or 
rather  Science  to  be  true.  The  Bible  is  true  in  the  sphere  of 
spirit,  and  Science  is  true  in  the  sphere  of  senses.  The  recon- 
ciliation of  the  Bible  with  Science  is  as  difficult  as  that  of  spirit 
with  senses,  of  the  Invisible  with  the  Visible.  Still I  believe  the 
two  to  be  one  at  the  bottom,  perfectly  reconcilable  as  the  two 
lobes  of  the  brain  or  the  two  arms  of  the  body,  one  just  as 
indispensable  as  the  other.  Is  there  not  Evolution  in  the  Bible 
itself,  and  do  we  not  observe  special  creation  (call  it  mutation, 
or  by  any  other  name  you  like)  in  the  evolutionary  processes 
of  life,  sudden  unexplainable  changes,  apparently  uncaused,  but 
nevertheless  fundamental  and  epoch-making.  I  observed  such 
a  change  in  my  own  life  ；  I  call  it  "  Christian  conversion/'  a 
sudden  leap  from  one  stage  of  life  to  unother.  So  I  am  forced 
to  be  an  evolutionist  and  a  special  creationist  at  the  same  time. 
Both  are  the  facts  of  life,  and  I  cannot  gainsay  them. 

So  I  am  a  Fundamentalist  and  a  Modernist  at  the  same  time. 
For  half-a-century  I  read  and  studied  the  Bible  with  ever  in- 
creasing delight  ；  taught  it  to  my  countrymen  ；  and  always 
wondered  that  there  Avere  so  many  in  Europe  and  America  who 
say  that  it  is  a  worthless  book,  because  it  is  in  conflict  with 
the  modern  science.  Withal  also, 丄 too  and  still  take  increasing 
interest  in  Science  ；  in  my  college-days,  I  went  over  Darwin's 
Origin  of  Species  three  or  four  times,  and  the  impression  I  received 
from  it  then  has  never  left  me.  I  do  not  try  to  explain  the 
Bible  by  Evolution  ；  I  take  them  both  as  facts  ；  the  Bible  as 
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the  facts  of  the  spiritual  life,  and  Evolution  as  facts  of  the 
cosmic  growth.  For  the  reconciliation  of  the  two  sets  of  facts, 
I  wait  for  the  day  when  all  things  will  be  made  clear  to  those 
who  believe, ~ in  God  of  facts. 

And  so  let  the  Fundamentalist  and  the  Modernist  fight  in 
America  ；  but  not  in  Japan.  From  times  immemorial,  these 
Western  peoples  loved  to  fight.  They  fight  on  the  battle-field; 
they  fight  in  politics,  their  business  is  fighting 一 they  call  it 
competition, ― and  they  fight  even  in  religion  They  seem  un- 
able to  live  without  fighting.  And  they  not  only  fight  con- 
tinually among  themselves,  they  draw  other  peoples  to  fight 
Avith  them  ；  I  must  be  either  a  Fundamentalist  or  a  Modernist, 
that  I  may  be  acceptable  to  either  one  of  the  two  opposing 
camps.  But  I  cannot  join  with  either  one  of  them  ；  for  op- 
position there  is  not  within  me  ；  and  how  can  I  fight,  seeing 
that  there  is  no  cause  for  me  to  fight  ？  Concerning  the  will- 
to- fight  among  the  Westerners,  I  once  wrote  as  follows  : 

" Terrible  are  Anglo-Saxon,  or  Teutonic,  or  Gothic  、vills， 一 the 
wills  of  Europeans  and  of  their  American  descendants.  They 
•will  have  their  wills  to  be  accepted  by  others,  and  they  call 
such  an  acceptance  '  conversion.'  No  Oriental  can  withstand 
the  onslaught  of  these  titanic  wills  ；  we  simply  stand  aside,  and 
let  them  pass  on.  Or  better,  we  let  their  wills  be  opposed  by- 
other  wills  of  their  own  kind :  Protestantism  opposed  by 
Catholicism,  Calvinism  opposed  by  Arniinianism,  Biblicism  op- 
posed by  Evolutionism,  etc.,  and  be  neutralized  by  themselves. 
We  stand  aloof  from  the  conflict  of  these  mutually  destructive 
wills  of  the  Western  peoples,  and  go  directly  to  the  Father, 
' who  will  have  all  men  to  be  savedj  and  to  come  unto  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth/    I  Tim.  2  :  4 ノ，    (The  Biblical  Study, 

1923,  No.  276.  — Rf.  p.  484  of  the  present  volume.) 

I  am  not  a  Fundamentalist  ；  I  am  not  a  Modernist  ；  I  am 
not  an  adherent  of  any  one  of  multitudinous  sects  and  parties 
into  which  Christendom  is  diviaea.    I  am  a  Christian  ；  I  am 
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a  seeker  after  Truth  ；  I  am  a  contented  believer  in  facts  of  life 
and  nature.  And  there  I  wish  to  be  left,  without  molestation 
by  emissaries  sent  by  this  and  that  party  of  the  conflicting 
West. 

December,  1926. 

BELIEF  IN  GOD. 

I  believe  in  God,  not  as  a  speculative  formula,  but  as  an 
actual  experience.  I  believe  in  His  living  presence  as  the  ruler 
of  the  universe,  the  maker  of  history,  the  hearer  of  my  prayers, 
and  the  all-merciful  director  of  my  life.  Us  is  to  me  not  mere 
force  or  mere  law,  but  personality,  personality  in  the  highest 
form,  the  all-loving  Father.  I  serve  Him  not  by  doing  anything 
for  Him，  but  by  obeying  Him，  by  working  as  He  worketh,  and 
speaking  as  He  speaketh  to  my  heart.  Xothing  is  so  real  to 
me,  and  none  so  near  me,  as  He.  Indeed,  I  see  the  reason 
of  reality  of  all  things  in  Him,  and  find  myself  by  being  found 
by  Him.  I  am  not  He,  He  and  I  are  not  the  same  ；  but  I 
am  so  thoroughly  bound  up  wuii  Him,  that  apart  from  Him  I 
neither  can  live  nor  act.  He  is  the  life  of  my  life,  the  very 
reason  of  my  existence.  And  wonderfii]  are  His  ways  ！  He 
doeth  not  explain  Himself  ；  neither  doeth  He  prove  His  ex- 
istence ； but  silently  as  the  spheres  that  course  through  the 
heaven,  are  His  wills  being  done.  Hope  of  the  universe  and 
of  mankind,  lies  in  His  good  will.  Because  He  is  good,  creation 
will  never  be  a  failure  and  the  world  will  never  end  in  chaos. 
I  am  a  thorough  optimist^  because  I  am  a  believer  in  God. 
Though  I  see  many  hateful  things  in  the  world,  and  often 
hurl  my  curses  and  invectives  at  them,  but  my  laith  in  the 
final  outcome  of  all  things  and  all  events  as  the  complete  reali- 
zation of  His  eternally  good  will i-s  not  moved  a  bit.  I  often 
am  angry,  only  to  be  calmed  by  recollection  of  His  fatherly 
will.    After  all. I  have  no  enemies  iu  the  whole  world.    I  can 
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love  my  enemies  because  I  know  my  Heavenly  Father  loveth 
them.  Said  John  Wesley :  the  best  of  all  things  is  that  God  is 
with  us.  People  speak  of  this  and  that  good  thing :  good 
societies,  good  governments,  good  institutions,  good  laws,  good 
friends,  good  companions,  good  names,  good  incomes  ；  but  in- 
finitely better  than  all  these  things  put  together  is  that  God  is 
with  us.  And  what  shall I  give  in  exchange  for  the  knowledge 
of  God  ？  God  is  perfection  itself,  joy,  hope,  light,  life,  all  in 
one.  That  I  came  to  know  Him  is  the  greatest  possible  blessing 
of  my  life.  Do  you  ask  for  the  proof  of  His  existence  ？ ェ 
know  of  no  such  proof  as  will  satisfy  dry  intellect.  The  proof, 
if  there  is  one,  is  experimental,  and  not  theoretical.  God  the 
source  of  life,  proves  His  existence,  by  giving  more  life  to 
them  who  desire  to  live  by  Him.  I  knew  my  earthly  father 
because  he  loved  me  more  than  any  one  else.  Even  so,  I  know 
my  Heavenly  Father,  because  He  loveth  me  more  abundantly 
than  I  ever  thought  or  imagined.  God  is  known  by  committing 
ourselves  unreservedly  into  His  loving  care.  I  believe,  no  other 
proof  is  possible  ；  or  if  possible,  all  other  proofs  are  unreliable 
and  unsatisfactory.  I  believe  in  God  because  I  was  created  to 
love  and  be  loved.  It  is  a  matter  of  necessity  ；  a  man  without 
knowledge  of  God  is  the  most  lamentable  failure. 
January,  1927. 

SPIRITS  AND  FORMS. 

I  care  for  spirits  and  not  for  forms.  Forms  are  very  mis- 
leading ； some  of  the  worst  spirits  had  the  most  beautiiul  forms, 
and  some  of  the  most  beautiful  spirits  had  the  ugliest  forms. 
We  cannot  judge  spirits  by  the  forms  they  assume.  And  the 
error  of  the  modern  way  of  looking  at  tilings  lies  I  think  in 
too  much  attention  being  paid  for  forms,  and  too  little  ability 
to  "  discern  spirits."  This  mania  for  arts  and  the  artistic  is  an 
indication  that  mankind  now  is  after  forms  and  not  after  spirits, —— 
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everybody  wishing  to  appear  beautiful  and  not  to  he  beautiful. 
Behavioiir  is  a  favorite  psychological  term,  which  agrees  very 
well  with  the  taste  of  modern  men.  It  is  Hellenism  revived  in 
modern  timers, -— this  worship  of  beautiful  forms. 

And  forms  are  various.  Not  only  graces  and  perfections  of 
the  body  ；  but  graceful  unshocking  styles  of  wmmg，  harmless 
ways  of  addressing  oneself,  the  art  of  making  everybody  agree- 
able ； ― all  these  are  different  forms  much  sought  after  by  mod- 
ern men.  Then  arcliitecture  in  its  various  forms,  in  beautiful 
homesteads^  in  up-to-date  institutional  church-buildings,  in 
majestic  stato-housos  and  pai'liamentary  halls, ― civilization  itself 
seems  to  be  implied  in  these  necessary  forms  of  civic  life.  Then 
various  forms  of 】a れ'， statutory  laws,  social  laws,  laws  of  eti- 
quette,― what  are  these  but  forms  to  Avhich  free  spirits  must 
conform  themselves  that  they  may  be  recognized  as  legalized 
members  of  the  modern  society  ？  And  even  in  religion  itself, 
forms  are  most  essential  things.  What  a  Roman  Catholicism, 
Anglican  Catholicism,  and  a  majority  of  Protestantism  even ， 
without  forms  ？  With  modern  Christians  of  Europe  and 
America,  formless  Christianity  is  no  Christianity  at  all — a  nebu- 
lous hazy  dreaming  thing,  practically  non-existent. 

But  strange  to  say,  the  Christianity  of  the  Bible,  as ェ tmder- 
stand  it，  is  essentially  spiritual,  and  only  very  little  formal.  It 
is,  as  some  one  expressed  it, " iiine  parts  spirit,  and  only  one 
part  flesh."  Its  God  is  spirit  and  truth,  and  they  that  worship 
Him  are  commanded  to  worship  in  spirit  and  truth, —— i.  e.  with- 
out forms,  or  with  niinimuni  of  forms.    Said  St.  Paul : 

"But  God  hath  revealed  them  unto  us  by  his  Spirit :  for 
the  Spirit  searcheth  all  things,  yea,  the  deep  things  of  God. 
For  who  among  men  knoweth  the  things  of  a  man,  save 
the  spirit  of  man  which  is  in  him  ？  even  so  the  things  of 
God  knoweth  no  man,  but  the  Spirit  of  God.  Now  wo 
have  received,  not  the  spirit  of  the  world,  but  the  spirit 
which  is  of  God  ；  that  we  might  know  the  things  that  are 
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freely  given  to  us  of  God." —— I  Cor.  2  : 10 —— 12. 

Here,  spirit,  spirit,  spirit,  none  of  forms.  God  known  through 
the  spirit  by  the  spirit,  without  forms,  without  rites ,  without 
dogmas,  without  instituted  churches.  Paul a  visionary  in  the 
modern  man's  views,  a lawless  destructive  man,  at  least,  a 
dangerous  man,  because  he  seems  to  have  disregarded  forms  ！ 
And  his  view  of  his  master  and  saviour  was  extremely  visionary. 
The  following  are  his  well-known  words  : 

に Wherefore  henceforth  know  we  no  man  after  the  flesh; 
yea,  though  we  have  known  Christ  after  the  flesh,  yet  now 
henceforth  know  we  him  no  more." ― II  Cor.  5  : 16. 

To  Paul  the  Apostle,  even  the  historical  Christ  -was  of  no 
account.  Christ  to  him  "was  an  unseen  person,  discernible  only 
by  spirit,  eternal  because  unseen.  And  the  remarkable  thing 
is  that  to  this  man,  invisibility  was  no  proof  of  non-existence. 
On  the  contrary,  to  him  a  thing  or  a  person  to  be  eternally 
existent  must  be  invisible.  Here  is  then  a  form  (form  if  it  be 
called)  of  Christ -worship  without  forms,  a  wholly  unintelligible 
idea  to  modern  men,  but  indubitably  the  true  Christian  idea. 
Christ  can  be, ― yea,  must  be ― worshipped  without  forms,  in 
spirit  and  truth. 

And  the  idea  fits  exactly  with  ray  Japanese  or  rather  samurai 
frame  of  mind.  To  me,  forms  are  not  only  not  helps  for  wor- 
ship, but  positive  hindevance.  Spirit  、vitli  voices  (soft,  small 
voice)  and  words  (direct  spiritual  communications)  are  enough, 
without  an  object  of  worship  or  forms  thereof  、： rituals).  I 
worship  God  inwardly  in  spirit ,  and  serve  Him  outwardly  in 
ordinary  human  conduct. 

And  is  not  Protestantism  this  formless  spiritual  faith  ？  And 
is  not  its  modern  powerlessness  and  ineffectuality  due  to  its  as- 
sumption of  forms  "which  it  professed  to  have  cast  aside  ？  Ani 
I  wrong  when  I  say,  that  not  only  English  Protestantism,  but 
Protestantism  of  the  whole  Europe,  ended  as  an  arrested  move- 
ment, and  remains  to  this  day  as  half-Protestant  and  half- 
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Catholic  ？  And  what  is  more  disagreeable  than  Reformation  only 
half -reformed  ？  Protestantism  carried  to  its  logical  consequences 
must  he  a  formless  religion, ~ a  purely  spiritual  faith,  where  the 
things  of  spirit  are  judged  by  spirit  alone.  And  Europe,  in- 
cluding America,  trained  in  schools  of  ureece  and  Rome,  cannot 
rest  satisfied  with  a  formless  Christianity.  A  thing  must  be 
defined  and  institutionalized  m  order  that  it  may  be  compre- 
hended and  be  secured  against  dissolution.  The  Orient  has,  I 
think,  an  ability  to  grasp  spirit  as  spirit.  Spirituality  may 
degrade  into  unreality  as  formality  into  materialism  ；  but  in  its 
essence,  it  (spirituality)  is  the  most  real  of  all  existences,  and 
can  be  fully  depended  upon  as  the  basis  of  sound  thinking  and 
effectual  working. 

And,  I  think,  such  a  Christianity  is  developing  itseli  m  Asia, 
in  India，  and  in  Japan.  In  my  work  as  a  Bible-teacher  in  this 
country  for  now  well-nigh  forty  years,  I  found  it  to  be  most 
acceptable  form  of  Christianity  among  my  countrymen.  It  is 
so  natural  to  them  that  I  meet  scarcely  any  opposition  from 
them,  so  that  I  have  been  able  to  work  among  them  as  a 
distinctly  Christian  teacher,  yet  supported  entirely  by  their  co- 
operation, and  thus  without  receiving  any  help  from  foreign 
churches  and  missionaries.  Forty  years  are  rather  a long  term 
in  the  life  of  one  man,  and  to  be  able  to  engage  in  that  special 
work  for  that  length  of  time  without  any  serious  hitch,  must 
mean  the  correspondence  of  the  message  with  the  people  to 
whom  it  was  sent.  When,  as  I  underytand,  Japanese  churches 
in  general  are  remarkable  for  empty  pews,  my  classes  have 
always  been  full ； and  in  the  post-earthquake  days,  after  the 
destruction  of  a large  hall  rented  in  the  centre  of  Tokyo,  my 
own  little  hall  in  the  suburb  which  has  seats  for  only  250  persons 
is  filled  twice  every  Sunday,  with  full  fee-paying  membership 
of  552，  with  a  large  waiting  list.  Then,  my  Japanese  organ  Seislio- 
no-Kenkyit  (the  Bible  Studies)  is  now  in  its  twenty-sixth  year  of 
rather  prosperous  existence,  always  self-supporting,  every  copy 
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paid-for  and  has  now  a  circulation  of  4200,  no  mean  number 
for  the  publication  of  this  character,  especially  in  this  non- 
Christian  country.  And  among  the  members  of  my  Bible  class 
and  the  readers  of  my  Bible  magazine,  I  can  count  many  men 
and  women  whom  the  wo' Id  considers  as  high  and  honourable. 
I  think  I  am  not  a  teacher  of  rabbles,  as  some  missionaries 
seem  to  think,  but  some  high-souled,  sound-minded  men  and 
women  kindly  follow  my  leadership  in  spiritual  matters.  For 
lack  of  better  name,  I  call  this  formless  form  of  Christianity, 
mukyokai-shugi-no-Kirisutokyo,  Christianity  of  no-church  princi- 
ple. But  there  is  more  in  the  substance  than  in  the  name.  It 
is  not  a  negative  faith,  but  positive  ；  else  my  countrymen  would 
never  have  received  it,  and  its  continuance  for  forty  long  years 
is  uTiexplainable.  Shintoism,  the  native  religion  (for  I  think  it 
is  a  religion)  of  Japanese  has  mirror  and  white  paper  as  objects 
of  worship.  It  is  the  simplest  possible  religion  ；  and  the  true 
Japanese  brought  up  under  its  influence,  is  naturally  attracted 
by  the  religion  which  had  its  beginnings  in  worship  of  Jehovah 
who  "  had  voice  and  no  forms."  Jehovism,  Shintoism,  Puritanism 
and  Xo-Churchism,  may  be  different  manifestations  of  one  and 
the  same  principle,  that  God  is  spirit,  and  they  that  worship 
Him  must  worship  in  spirit  and  truth. 

The  readers  will  kindly  pardon  me  for  too  much  personalities 
in  this  presentation  of  my  theme.    I  purposely  became  a  fool 
in  gloriiying  myself,  that  I  may  more  clearly  state  my  own  case. 
" I  am  become  foolish  ：  you  compelled  me."    II  Cor. 12  : 11. 
January,  19:i7. 

WHAT  I  THINK  OF  CHRIST. 
What  think  ye  of  Christ  ？ —Matt.  22:  42 


Firstly  ； 1 think  of  Christ  as  a  perfect  man  ；  not  as  a 
philosopher  ；  not  as  a  scientist  ；  not  as  an  artist  ；  not  as  a 
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statesman  ；  not  even  as  a  doctor  of  divinity  or  as  a  social 
reformer  ；  but  as  a  perfect  man.  His  perfection  vras  not  in 
the  domains  of  thinking  and  world-activities,  but  in  will.  To 
use  a  Kantian  phrase,  Christ  was  a  man  of  perfectly  good  will, 
I  can  find  no  sin  in  Him.  He  、vas  able  to  love,  to  forgive. 
He  thought  nothing  of  Himself  ；  He  thought  everything  of 
others.  He  could  not  save  Himself  ；  Init  He  could  give  His 
life  in  order  that  others  might  be  saved.  Weak  and  helpless 
when  His  own  interests  were  at  stake  ；  but  a  Strong  Son  of 
"ocl，  when  others  were  in  danger  and  perishing.  He  lived 
entirely  for  others,  counting  Himself  as  nothing,  though  a  Son 
of  God  He  was.  I  cannot  find  His  like  in  the  annals  of 
mankind.  What  are  Buaaha  and  Confucius,  Socrates  and 
Plato  J  Zoroaster  and  Mohammed,  compared  with  this  max? 
How  ugly  do  appear  all  those  Avhom  men  call  great  in  this 
poor  earth,  compared  with  this  Man?  Alexander,  Csesar, 
Napoleon,  Frederick  the  Great,  Peter  the  Great, ― what  miserable 
wrecks  of  humanity  all  these  Avere,  compared  with  Jesus,  the 
Son  of  Mary  ！  I  did  not  know  what  man  was  till I  came  to 
know  Him.  Apart  from  any  speculation  about  His  nature, 
one  fact  is  significant  and  clear  as  daylignt,  that  Jesus  of 
Is'azareth  Avas  the  perfection  of  humanity  ；  that  He  was  a 
miracle  simply  as  a  man  ；  that  He  was  the  Lord  of  inankind 
in  His  perfect  personality.  As  I  ponder  upon  His  siniess  life, 
I  cannot  but  bow  my  knees  before  Him  and  literally  worship 
Him.  I  know  many  men  and  women  whom  I  admire  ；  but 
Jesus  I  adore  ；  I  am  too  umvorthy  to  admire  Him,  and  He  is 
too  worthy  to  be  admired  by  me.  Indeed,  I  do  not  derogate 
myself  by  adoring  Jesus  ；  on  the  contrary,  I  find  myself  ennobled 
^nd  exalted  by  worshipping  Him.  Jesus-worship  is  the  highest 
form  of  hero-worship  ；  it  is  not  idolatry  ；  it  is  a legitimate 
worship  which  free  human  beings  are  bound  to  offer  to 
the  Light  which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the 
world." 
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And  the  perfection  of  Jesus  lies  in  this,  that  at  the  same 
time  as  I  worship  Him,  as  my  Lord  and  Master ；  I  can  take 
Him  as  my  Friend.  No  man  comes  nearer  my  heart  than  He. 
Not  even  my  father  and  mother,  wife  and  cfiildren,  the  very 
best  of  friends  come  to  my  heart  so  intimately  as  He.  He  is 
the  fiercest  of  judges  and  the  mildest  of  friends.  I  can  think 
of  no  depth  of  degradation  to  "whirh  I  may  descend,  where  He 
is  out  of  my  approach  for  succour  and  sympathy.  I  know  He 
knows  me  in  my  inmost  soul,  takes  me  for  what  little  good 
there  is  in  me,  and  forsakes  me  not  for  much  evil  that  He 
sees  in  me.  In  that  respect,  He  is  entirely  unlike  other  men 
or  all  men,  "  When  my  father  and  mother  forsake  me  then 
the  Lord  will  take  me  up."  (Ps.  27  : 10.)  When  my  friends 
and  countrymen,  churches,  bishops,  all  and  everybody  forsake 
me  as  a  rebel, a  heretic,  a  dangerous  man,  then  I  know  Jesus 
will  take  me  up.  I  may  be  ostracized  by  my  society ,  expatriated 
by  my  country,  and  excommunicated  by  churches,  yet  Jesus 
remains  my  friend  all  the  same.  I  know  Jesus  Himself  was 
outlawed  and  excommunicated,  and  He  knows  Avhat  it  is  to  be 
outlawed  and  excommunicated.  I  know  He  is  the  special 
friend  of  the  outcast,  and  is  my  special  friend  in  my  rejection 
and  dejection. 

So  I love  Jesus.  I  may  not  be  able  to  love  churches,  bishops, 
deacons,  archdeacons,  missionaries ,  all  and  everybody  who  call 
themselves  by  His  name,  but  I  cannot  but  love  Him.  And  as 
I  came  to  know  Him  more  and  more,  I  forget  that  He  was  a 
Jew  or  a  Nazarene  or  a  son  of  a  carpenter.  His  Jewry  recedes 
into  infinite  distance  as  I  contemplate  upon  the  beauty  of  his 
perfection.  He  might  have  been  an  Englishman,  an  American, 
a  Chinese,  a  Hindoo,  an  Occidental  or  an  Oriental ； He  is  all 
the  same  to  me.  He  is  a  man,  simply  a  man,  the  man,  MAN, 
"the  man  Christ  Jesus"  (I  Tim.  2:5)，  the  closest  of  friends, 
the  brightest  and  best  of  the  sons  of  the  morning. 

Secondly  ；    I  think  of  Christ  not  only  as  ； Man-Friend  but  as 
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God-Saviour.  I  find  in  me  something  which  no  frien (？ ship，  not 
even  divme  friendship,  can  take  away.  That  something  I  feel 
as  a  spiritual  malady,  ineradicable  by  any  human  moans.  I 
was  tiiuf^ht  to  c;ill  it  SIX,  and  I  might  just  as  well  call  it  by 
that  name  as  by  any  other  name.  Sin  is  not  merely  sinful 
act  or  acts  ；  it  is  not  sinful  dispo  ition  even  ；  it  is  something 
more  ；  a  part  of  human  nature,  is  seems  to  be  the  very  basis 
of  it  ；  man  is  born  into  it ― not  simplv  into  "  troubles," ― "  as 
sparks  fly  upward."  I  clo  not  and  cannot  know  、vhy  and  how 
I  was  born  into  sin.  My  "  pi'e-existence  and  fnll  there  "  may 
be  an  explanation  ；  but  that  is  still  an  inexplicability.  That  I 
was  born  in  sin,  unto  sin,  is  a  fact,  as  undeniable  as  any- 
other  fact  of  my  being.  I  try  to  shut  my  eyes  to  that 
disagreeable  fact  ；  but  the  fact  is  there  and  I  cannot  free 
myself  from  it.  All  sorts  of  psychological  and  pathological 
explanations  were  offered  me  for  the  presence  of  the  sense  of 
such  a  fact  in  me  ；  but  all  in  vain. 丄 am  a  sinful  man,  if  not 
originally,  then  actually  ；  ami I 】mist  somehow  free  myself 
from  that  state  ；  else ェ cannot  live.  That  is  the  problem  of  all 
problems :  how  to  be  freed  from  my  sin.  This  is  no  mere 
missionary  problem.  It  is  a  p:  oblom  Avhethor  or  not  all  so- 
callod  Christian  nations  are  pagan  or  Avor^e  than  pngan,  and 
whether  or  not  all  so-called  Christian  churches  are  after  all 
synagogues  of  the  enemy  of  Chri.st.  I  cannot  free  myself  from 
the  senso  of  sin  by  proving  that  there  is  after  all  no  true 
Christian  in  the  world,  and  I  am  no  exception  among  the 
sinful  Inuiianity.  I  am  a  sinner,  that  I  must  admit.,  though 
very  unwillingly. 

And  where  and  how  ^hall I  get  the  release?  Morality  is  too 
weak  an  expedient  for  this  purpose.  No  amount  of  mysticism 
is  sufficient  to  clear  the  guilty.  Though  I  be  steeped  in  the 
water  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  highest  of  the  church-digiiitaries 
administor  baptism  on  me  therOj  I  know  that  my  sin  stays 
with  me,  and  I  am  not  a  whit  holier  than  the  most  ordinary  of 
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my  fello、vn】en.  There  is  no  merit  in  charity  or  social  works 
which  can  heal  me  of  the  leprosy  of  sin.  I  think  all  religions 
were  originally  invented  to  take  away  this  curse  of  sin  ；  and 
the  fact  that  the  curse  remains  shows  that  the  inventions  so 
far  failed.  Is  sin  a  phantasmagoria  caused  by  a  torpid  liver  ；  or  is 
it  the  root  evil  of  all  the  troubles  of  life，  the  fundamental  breach 
between  the  Creator  and  the  creature,  the  solidest  of  all  facts, 
because  the  result  of  the  deliberate  act  of  the  free  immortal  will ？ 

Be  the  explanation  whatever  it  may  be,  I  found  the  practical 
solution  of  the  problem  of  sin,  of  my  problem,  in  the  atoning 
death  of  the  Son  of  God.  After  failing  in  morality,  and  in  all 
forms  of  religion  that  came  in  my  way ― the  Christianity  of 
churches  included, ― I  found  the  true  effectual  healing  of  my 
mortal  malady  in  the  salvation  offered  me  in  the  Cross  of 
Christ.  A  voice  said  unto  me  :  Look  unto  me  and  be  ye 
saved.  I  obeyed  and  looked,  and  behold ；  there  was  peace  ！  It 
was  so  simple  ；  the  simplest  imaginable  of  all  mental  and 
spiritual  processes.  A look，  like  the  look  of  the  child  unto  its 
mother's  face, — that  look  saved  me.  And  I  would  have  doubted 
the  genuineness  of  the  healing,  had  I  not  been  taught  that  the 
very  same  look  saved  millions  of  others  ；  that  the  world's  best 
men  and  women  were  saved  in  the  very  same  way,  and  I  was 
not  a  siii  generis  in  my  experience.  God  sending  His  own 
Son  into  the  world,  that  whosoever  believes  in  Him  may  not 
perish  but  have  everlasting  (superteniporal)  life, ― such  an  idea 
actualized  itself  in  the  world,  and  I  was  extremely  fortunate 
(to  say  to  the  least)  to  have  come  in  moral  and  spiritual 
contact  with  this  greatest  event  in  history. 

Thus,  Christ  is  my  God-Saviour.  No  man  could  have  per- 
formed in  me  this  radical  change  of  my  being  which  I  ex- 
perienced when  I looked  at  Christ  crucified  by  faith.  To  me 
it  was  a  miracle,  and  it  still  remains  as  a  miracle.  Compared 
with  this  miracle,  which  I  call  my  conversion,  all  other  miracles 
are  matters  of  minor  importance.    Conversion  is  a  new  creation 
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of  soul ； it  is  not  a  change  from  one  religion  to  another.  I  do 
not  call  that  a  conversion  which  repudiates  the  】'eligion  to 
which  a  man  was  born,  for  instance  Buddhism,  and  enters 
another  religion  strange  to  him,  for  instance,  Christianity  of 
the  Church  of  England  or  of  the  multitudinous  churches  of 
America.  Conversion  is  a  soul-change,  its  re-  and  new  creation, 
caused  and  accomplished  by  the  creative  spirit  of  God. 

Thus  I  think  of  Christ  both  as  Man  and  God,  as  my  Friend 
and  Saviour.  I  think  of  Him  so,  not  as  the  result  of 】ny  study 
in  Theology.  I  was  very  fortunate  to  have  stayed  in  a  theological 
seminary  for  only  four  months  ；  I  was  compelled  to  leave  it 
for  various  reasons,  and  I  never  regretted  that  I left  it  so  soon. 
Neither  do  I  think  of  Him  so,  because  I  had  to  pass  a  baptismal 
examination  of  some  particular  church  ；  no  visible  church  I 
owr\,  and 丄 call  no  man  my  bisnop  or  pastor.  But  simply  as 
a  man,  as  an  ordinary  son  of  Adam,  I  by  a  moral  necessity, 
was  compelled  to  think  of  Him  so.  I  am  a  disciple  of  Christ, 
and  more  (or  less)  than  a  disciple  ；  I  am  His  servant,  dmdos, 
bought  by  His  atoning  blood.  Without  any  desire  to  be 
acknowledged  and  accepted  by  any  of  the  so-called  orthodox 
churches  of  Europe  and  America,  I  think  I  can  conscientiously 
address  Jesus  of  Nazareth  now  present  in  the  "world  and  within 
me  as  the  ascended  Christ,  as  My  Lord  and  my  God ノ， 
February,  1927. 

AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  UNCLE  SAM 

.  Tokyo,  Japan, 

Feb.  5， 1927. 

My  Dear  Uncle  Sam  : 

Because  your  nephew  has  had  some  controversies  -with  you 
recently,  you  may  think  that  he  has  ceased  to  love  you  ；  that 
his  heart  was  estranged  from  you,  and  he  turned  your  veritable 
enemy.    If  you  think  so，  you  arc   entirely  mistaken.  Your 
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nephew  still  loves  you,  more  strongly  than  ever,  and  his 
controversies  with  you  are  due  to  this  love  more  than  to  any 
thing  else.  You  know  that  it  is  the  anger  of  love  which  is  the 
hottest  and  all-consuming.  Love  which  is  not  angry  is  no  love， 
or  false  love  ；  and  you  should  be  glad  that  your  nephew  is 
genuinely  angry  at  you,  because  in  his  heart,  he  aims  to  be 
reconciled  、vitli  you  upon  the  adamantine  basis  of  eternal  justice. 

Now  first  of  all, I，  your  little  nephew,  can  never  like  your 
patronizing  tone  when  you  deal  with  me.  You  commend  me 
and  scold  me  according  to  your  avicuhu'  fancy,  and  not  accord- 
ing to  reason.  It  has  always  been  a  wonder  to  me  that  you 
who  praise  reason  so  highly,  are  most  unreasonable  in  your 
common  dealings  with  others.  You  go  more  by  likes  and 
dislikes  than  by  coo 丄 judgement.  You  commend  me  when  I  act 
agreeably  towards  you,  and  scold  me  when  I  act  disagreeably, 
without  showing  me  the  reason  why  I  am  good  or  why  I  am 
bad.  I  pointed  out  fundamental  errors  in  your  recent  procedure 
in  dealing  with  other  peoples.  But  you  do  not  explain  yourself  ； 
you  simply  scold  me  for  my  offensiveness,  even  for  my  ingrat- 
itude ； and  in  your  last  extremity,  you  quote  from  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  and  preach  to  me  that  I  should  love  my 
enemies,  you  included,  or  you  chiefly,  and  should  turn  my  left 
cheek  to  you  when  you  smite  my  right  cheek.  You,  I  believe, 
have  committed  a  great  international  injustice,  Avhich  I  believe 
to  be  an  indelible  blot  on  your  good  and  honourable  name.  I 
am  angry  at  you  for  that  reason,  stated  plainly  the  reason  of 
my  anger  ；  but  you  simply  shelve  the  question  ；  and  say  that 
let  us  no  more  talk  about  it，  and  live  and  prosper  as  good 
neighbours  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean.  But  do  you,  dear 
Uncle,  really  mean  that  amity  and  comity  are  possible  on  the 
neid  of  injustice  ？  The  matter  is  so  plain  ；  it  needs  no  expla- 
nation ； you  acted  against  your  own  teaching  ；  so  you  should 
reform  yourself  ；  or  else  frankly  confess  your  mistake,  and  be 
humble  and  humbled.    Instead  of  so-doinff,  vou  simply  go  on 
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teaching  and  teaching,  scolding  sometimes,  and  ever  retaining 
your  patronizing  tone.  You  may  not  like  this  my  way  of 
writing  to  you  ；  but  you  compel  me  ；  we  on  this  side  of  the 
ocean  are  being  estranged  from  you  more  and  more.  Here  you 
have  lost  your  authority  to  teach  us  in  morality  and  religion. 
The  people  here  are  at  your  purse  ；  not  at  your  heart,  as  it 
used  to  be.  It  is  imperative  that  you  return  to  your  old  ways 
of  doing  ；  fearing  God  ；  teaching  other  nations  by  your  peaceful 
examples  ；  not  menacing  them  with  the  big  sticks  of  big  navies 
and  swarms  of  military  aeroplanes. 

I  have  very  much  more  to  write  to  you  ；  but  I  forbear  this 
time.  Meanwhile,  please  be  assured  of  my  deep  love  to  you. 
God  is  my  witness  that  I  often  pray  for  you  in  tears,  remem- 
bering your  old  love,  purity  and  piety. 

Sincerely  your  "  mde  ，，  nepheAv, 
The  Editor  of  J.  C.  I. 

Februarv,  1927. 

GOD  IN  HISTORY. 

God  is  in  history.  We  should  rather  say,  history  is  God  in  His 
self-revealing  activity.  History  therefore  is  the  best  possible 
proof  of  the  existence  of  God.  We  need  no  more  delve  into 
philosophy  of  history  than  look  at  modern  newspapers  to  find 
out  God.  Rightly  read,  God  is  there,  i.  e.  in  modern  newspapers, 
as  in  the  Holy  Scripture ,  not  because  they  are  just  as  holy, ― 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  the  unholiest  things  under  heaven, 一 
but  because  they  too  show  God  in  His  activity,  mostly  in  its 
judicial  aspect.  According  to  St.  Paul's  way  of  reading  history, 
Pharaoh  was  as  much  a  work  of  God  as  Moses.  Said  the 
Apostle  :  "  For  the  Scripture  saith  unto  Pharaoh  :  For  this 
purpose  did  I  raise  thee  up,  that  I  might  show  in  thee  my 
power,  and  that  my  name  might  be  published  abroad  in  all  the 
earth."    Rom.  9  : 17.    Historically  considered,  Pharaoh  、、':is  as 
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necessary  as  Moses  to  make  a  free  nation  out  of  the  oppressed 
children  of  Israel.  So  was  Pilate  as  necessary  as  our  Lord 
Himself  to  accomplish  the  salvation  of  mankind.  Caiaphas, 
Judas  Iscariot,  and  the  whole  group  of  Pharisees  and  Scribes 
were  necessary  to  bring  the  glad  tiding  of  salvation  to  the 
afflicted  world.  God  was  in  them,  as  in  His  own  Son,  "  recon- 
ciling the  world  to  Himself." 

In  the  same  way,  God  is  in  the  present,  history-in-making, 
as  He  was  in  the  past,  history  properly  so-called.  We  see  God 
working  now,  not  only  in  sanctums  of  modern  prophets,  but 
also  in  gatherings  of  modern  politicians,  even  in  such  places  as 
the  Houses  of  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
the  House  of  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California.  When 
politicians  are  framing  laws  which  are  as  subversive  of  their 
own  liberty  as  the  dignity  of  their  friendly  neighbours,  they 
are  unknowingly  serving  the  purpose  of  God,  in  executing  His 
righteousness  and  showing  forth  His  mercy  to  the  meek  and 
humble.  By  excluding  Asiatics  from  the  American  shores  these 
politicians  are  really  protecting  Asia  from  the  evil  influences  of 
the  Western  Civilization,  wliich  has  reached  its  acme  of  perversity 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Pacific  ocean.  They  are  crying  to  the 
Orientals  :  "  Do  not  come  here.  Here  is  the  way  to  Hell.  Stay 
away  in  your  sacred  East.  Be  not  deceived  by  our  prosperity. 
We  are  digging  our  own  graves,  and  are  hastening  thereto  with 
very  great  speed."  America's  law  to  exclude  Asiatics  from  its 
soil  may  be  read ― and  I  think,  it  is  the  true  reading ― as  God's 
holy  warning  to  them  to  "  keep  off  the  dangerous  ground." 

So  of  all  incidents  and  happenings  in  history.  The  Great 
War  in  a  very  true  sense  was  God's  work.  It  was  His  judgment, 
or  rather  His  condemnation  of  the  Western  Civilization.  By  it 
practically  all  nations  were  judged  ；  Germany,  France,  Austria, 
England,  Russia,  Italy,  together  with  Turkey  and  far-off  Japan  ； 
and  that  judgment  might  be  all-inclusive,  the  spirit  of  lies 
drew  even  the  United  States  of  America  into  it,  so  that  none 
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could  plead  innocence.  The  whole  Christendom  together  with 
its  Mohammedan  and  Buddhii<tic  allies '  were  found  guilty, 一 
murderers  J  peace-haters,  hypocrites  in  their  respective  religions, 
all  of  them.  The  War  was  the  best  possible  commentary  on 
the  word  of  God  as  revealed  through  His  prophets  and  sum- 
marized by  Paul  the  Apostle  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  the 
3rd  chapter, 10 ― 18th  verses  : ― 

There  is  none  righteous,  no,  not  one  ； 

There  is  none  that  understandeth; 

There  is  none  that  seeketh  after  God  ； 

They  have  all  turned  aside,  they  are  together  become 
unprofitable  ； 

There  is  none  that  dooth  good,  no,  not  so  much,  as  one  : 
Their  throat  is  an  open  sepulchre  ； 
With  their  tongues  they  have  used  deceit  : 
The  poison  of  asps  is  under  their  lips  : 
Whose  mouth  is  full  of  cursing  and  bitterness  : 
Their  feet  are  swift  to  shed  blood  ； 
Destruction  and  misery  are  in  their  ways  ； 
And.  the  way  of  peace  have  they  not  known  : 
There  is  no  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes. 
Literally  true,  every  one  of  these  words  ；  the  Groat  War  in  a 
nutshell ； God's  words  translated  into  facts  ；  the  Bible  written 
with  blood  and  fire.    Read  in  this  lignt,  the  record  of  the  war 
is  an  inspiration,  though  a  horrible  inspiration.    And  as  it  is 
tin  inspiration,  it  is  not  merely  judicial  and  condemnatory  ； 
there  is  something  infinitely  merciful  in  it.    As  the  great  Civil 
War  of  America  made  millions  of  negroes  free,  so  the  Great 
War  made  and  is  making  the  whole  Europe  free  from  many 
bondages  which  bound  it  for  centuries.    The  three  empires 
which  partitioned  Poland  were  themselves  partitioned;  and  practi- 
cally vanished  from  the  face  of  the  globe  as  empires.    Then  the 
effete  Christianity  under  which  Europe  had  laboured  was  dis- 
credited, and  is  now  waiting  to  be  replaced  by  new  Christianity, 
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which  is  the  simple  primitive  Christianity  of  Jesus  and  his 
immediate  followers.  War  itself  was  made  ludicrous,  and  though 
mankind  still  retains  it,  it  is  retained  with  a  sense  of  shame. 
Civilization  itself  Avas  condemned  as  a  vanity.  Deep-thinking 
men  now  see  it  as  a  vanity  with  no  content  of  perennial  worth 
in  it  ；  man's  device  fitted  more  for  destruction  of  his  soul  than 
for  increase  of  his  happiness.  The  Great  War  was  the  last  of 
the  series  of  God's  inscrutable  mercies  which  were  manifestea 
in  the  past  in  such  events  as  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the 
fall  of  Babylon,  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  the 
French  Revolution,  and  many  other  catastrophes,  whicn  、ve  now 
see  clearly  as  God's  mercies  in  judgment. 

So  we  look  at  daily  incidents  of  our  lives.  Xot  only  history 
of  Europe,  but  history  of  Japan  is  God-informed.  I  often  take 
infinite  pleasure  in  reading  Japanese  history  as  I  do  the  Jewish 
in  the  Old  Testament.  One  is  just  as  inspiring  as  the  other. 
To  those  who  wish  to  read  Japanese  history  in  this  light,  I 
recoromend  an  old  history,  written  by  Matsimae  under  the  title 
of  Kokushi-ryaku  (An  Outline  of  the  National  History).  I  think 
it  is  more  true  to  facts  than  many  histories  which  are  now 
given  to  the  public  under  the  inspection  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment. The  author  was  intensely  loyal  and  patriotic  ；  but  his 
loyalty  and  patriotism  were  not  superficial.  He  was  not  afraid 
to  speak  out  truths  ；  so  he  made  the  history  of  Japan  books 
of  real  inspiration.  (His  history  was  printed  in  five  volumes 
from  blocks). 

God  was  in  history  of  Japan  as  in  histories  of  all  other 
nations.  God  has  never  forsaken  Japan  ；  He  never  hath  left 
Himself  without  witness  among  Japanese  as  among  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  nations.  An  idea  that  non-Cliristian  Japan  is  less 
God's  than  Christian  England  or  America  is  entirely  false.  As 
the  same  physical  laws  work  in  Japan  as  in  England  and 
America,  so  the  same  justice  and  love  of  God  rule  here  as 
there.    God  is  as  much  the  God  of  Japanese  as  the  God  of 
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Englishmen  or  of  Americans.  The  idea  that  they  are  specially 
teachers  in  matters  of  God  and  spirit  and  we  are  the  taught,  is 
fundamentally  wrong  and  mistaken.  It  was  just  as  providential 
for  Japan  to  have  produced  such  men  of  faith  as  Genshin, 
Honen  and  Shinran  as  for  England  to  have  given  birth  to 
Wickliffe,  Bunyan  and  Wesleys.  Leaving  our  meditation  on  the 
past  history  of  Japan  to  future  treatment ,  I  cannot  but  see 
clearly  God's  hand  in  the  modern  history  of  my  country.  It 
is  I  believe  God- informed  through  and  through.  And  when  I 
speak  of  God  in  this  connection,  I  do  not  merely  mean  the 
Ruler  of  universe  and  mankind.  I  mean  the  God  of  Luther 
and  Calvin,  of  Dante  and  Milton,  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  Is  this  particular  God,  the  God  of  Christians  is  working 
in  the  modern  history  of  Japan ^ ― this  is  a  question  of  all-absorb- 
ing interest  to  me.  And  I  cannot  conceal  my  conviction  that 
He  verily  is.  May  He  help  me  to  state  my  observations  on 
this  subject  in  a  subsequent  issue  of  this  magazine. 
March;  1927. 

DECEIVING  GOD. 

None  is  so  easy  to  deceive  as  God  Himself.  Practically  all 
men  except  very  few  are  deceiving  Him  every  day.  And  God 
alio  wet  h  Himself  to  be  deceived  by  men, ― as  if  He  were  a  big 
fool.  But  silently  and  slowly  He  carrieth  on  His  plan,  and  He 
hath  His  will  accomplished  at  last.  "  God's  mill  turns  slow, 
but  grinds  fine."  He  is  slow  as  a  fool,  but  precise  as  the  most 
accurate  instrument.  He  never  faileth.  And  the  Christian  fol- 
lowing God  is  deceived  as  He  is  deceived  ；  but  his  will  expressed 
by  his  prayers  will  be  acconrplished  at  last,  for  he  mude  God's 
will  his  will.  Oh  the  bliss  of  being  treated  by  men  as  they 
treat  the  Allwise  God!  Deceived  for  a  time,  but  undeceived  at 
last, ― coming  out  as  conquerors  at  lnst， 一 always! 
March,  1927. 
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PROSELYTISM. 

I  think  the  greatest  crime  that  a  man  can  commit  is  proselyt- 
ism.  It  is  an  attempt  to  make  other  men  believe  exactly 
as  lie  does.  Belief  is  a  field  which  only  God  can  enter  ； 
and  to  enforce  belief  in  any  Avay  is  for  a  man  to  presume 
God's  place.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  Jesus  intensely  hated 
proselytism.  "  Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites! ，， 
he  said,  "for  ye  compass  sea  and  land  to  make  one  proselyte  ； 
and  when  he  is  become  so,  ye  make  him  twofold  more  a  son 
of  hell  than  yourselves." ― Matth.  23  : 15.  And  I  confess  I  have 
seen  many  pi'oselytizei's  in  this  land,  not  of  course,  in  the 
name  of  proselytizers,  but  in  some  other  names,  but  prosely- 
tizers,  nevertheless. 
March,  1927. 

FAITH  AND  THINKING. 

Faith  is  not  thinking]: :  what  a  man  thinks  i.s  not  his  faith. 
Faith  is  rather  being  ；  what  a  man  is  is  his  faith.  Thinking  is 
only  a  part  of  being  ；  rather  a  superficial  part,  a  mode  of  the 
being's  accommodation  with  the  material  universe.  So,  we  can 
never  get  faith  by  thinKdng  ；  no  amount  of  thinking,  however 
rigorous  and  accurate,  can  give  us  faith.  Faith  is  the  soul's 
right  attitude  to  God  ；  it  is  the  spiritual  being  in  action,  firstly 
in  relation  to  the  Creator,  and  secondly,  in  relation  to  the 
creation.  The  sonFs  primal  energy  is  in  its  will.  It  grows  and 
comes  to  know  the  Creator  by  willing  to  do  His  will.  John 
7:1/.  Willing  and  not  thiiiidng  is  the  way  to  His  teaching. 
Willing,  of  course,  is  not  mere  wishing  ；  it  is  the  will  to  do,— 
wishing  and  doing  at  the  same  time.  The  soul  by  willing  to 
do  God's  will,  knows  God  and  His  teaching. 

And  what  is  Modernism  but  identification  of  laith  with  think- 
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ing.  The  modern  man  thinks  he  can  know  God's  truth  by 
tliinking.  Ho  thinks,  if  any  man  has  sufficient  critical 
apparatus  in  his  hand,  he  can  know  God,  Christ,  the  Bible, 
and  all  that  are  written  in  it.  So  they  think  they  can  teach 
Christianity  to  others,  to  heathens  specially,  by  making  them 
think  as  they  themselves  think.  They  teach  them  in  Philology, 
History,  Philosophy,  and  Theology,  and  think  that  poor  be- 
nighted heathens  can  thereby  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Christian  truth.  And  what  is  Higher  Criticism  but  application 
of  human  thinking  to  the  understanding  of  the  Divine  truth? 
Its  very  dryness  and  unfruitfulness  is  due  to  its  defective 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  faith.  Faith,  is  not  thinking  ；  it  is 
will-to-do,  and  so  is  attained  only  by  heroic  deeds.  Theological 
seminaries  are  the  least  fitted  places  to  get  laith.  Like  the  old 
Buddhist  priests  whom  the  samurai  despised  as  " I'ice-consuraei's," 
the  seminary-made  teachers  of  Christianity  are  the  fruitless  fig 
trees  that  cumber  the  ground.  They  are  not  fitted  to  till  the 
ground  ；  neither  are  they  fitted  to  save  souls. 

Faith  is  the  soul  in  passive  activity.  It  is  the  soul  letting 
itself  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  mighty  power  of  God.  Passive 
though  faith  is，  it  is  intensely  active  because  of  the  power  that 
works  in  it.  This  is  the  paradox  of  laith  ；  and  he  who  knows 
not  the  paradox,  knoAvs  not  faith.  The  classical  passage  on 
faith  is  the  well-known  word  of  St.  Paul m  his  Epistle  to  the 
Ephcsians  : 

For  by  grace  have  ye  been  saved  through  faith  :  and  that 
not  of  yourselves,  it  is  the  gift  of  God  :  not  of  works,  that 
no  man  should  glory.    For  we  are  his  workmanship,  created 
in  Christ  Jesus  for  good  works,  whicn  God  afore  prepared 
that  we  should  walk  in  them.— Eph.  2:8,  9. 
The  Christian  is  God's  "  8p?cial  workmanship  created  in  Christ 
Jesus  for  good  works."    He  is  a  newly  created  soul  which 
engenders  special  activity  called  faith.    Faith  is  thus  a  Christian 
activity  of  far  higher  order  than  thinking.    It  is  the  whole  soul 
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in  beneficent  action,  God-caused  and  Gocl-sustained.  It  is 
essentially  "  the  gift  of  God."  No  philosopher  or  theologian  can 
impart  it  to  us  ；  neither  can  Ave  generate  it  by  our  effort.  As 
the  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  we  hear  the  voice  thereof, 
but  know  not  whence  it  cometh,  and  whither  it  goeth，  so  is  faith 
wafted  to  the  God-blessed  soul  and  remains  with  it,  and  Avorks 
in  it.  The  modern  man  ridicules  such  an  idea  of  faith,  because 
he  ANishes  to  make  it  his  own  possession  by  his  thinidng  ；  but 
rage  though  he  may,  he  cannot  get  faith  by  his  thinking  ；  with 
all  his  thinking,  he  is  as  far  removed  from  faith  as  any  heathen 
in  his  blindness.  Higher  Criticism,  New  Theology,  Ethical 
Evangelism,  and  other  modern  ways  of  seeking  truth  are 
nothing  but  "  thinking  mechanisms  ，，  whicn  can  no  more  think 
out  laith,  than  the  ballot-box  can  grind  out  true  patriotism. 
April,  1927, 

CHRISTIANITY  AND  CHRIST. 

Translated  into  English  from  my  lecture  given  to  my  Bible-class  as 
a  subsidiary  study  on  "  Modernism  and  Christianity."  I  call  it  a 
"lecture,"  and  not  "sermon,"  for  fear  of  my  being  taken  as  a licensed 
minister,  which  I  am  not. ~ Editor, 

Christianity  is  Christ.  Christianity  is  not  necessarily  imitation 
of  Christ,  neither  is  it  keeping  of  His  commandments.  Chris- 
tianity is  Christ  Himself.    He  said  : 

I  am  the  resurrection ,  and  the  life  :  he  that  believeth  on 
me,  though  he  die,  yet  shall  he  live.  John 11 : 25. 
That  is  to  say,  that  there  are  no  resurrection  and  life  apart  from 
Christ  ；  that  life  is  He  Himself.  The  same  can  be  said  of 
righteousness  and  other  Airtiies.  The  classic  passage  on  this 
point  is  St.  Paul's  words  in  lirst  Corinthians,  the  first  chapter, 
the  thirtieth  verse  : 

Of  Him  are  ye  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  was  made  unto  us 
wisdom  of  (； od，  and  righteousness  and  sanctification  and 
redemption. 
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That  is  to  say,  Jesus  Himself  is  the  believer's  righteousness  and 
sanctification  and  redemption.  It  is  no  mere  rhetoric  that  we 
read  in  these  words.  All  who  truly  tasted  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity know  that  what  St.  Paul  said  in  this  passage  is  very 
true.  Christianity  is  Christ  :  it  is  not  Christian  morality  ；  it  is 
not  social  movement  ；  it  is  not  this  and  that  work  done  in  the 
name  of  Christ.  Christianity  is  Christ  Himself :  that  is  the 
fundamental  truth  of  Christianity. 

In  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  the  words  "  heavenly  places  ，， 
are  used  five  times.    The  first  chapter,  third  verse  reads  : 

Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
who  hath  blessed  us  "with  every  spiritual  blessing  in  the 
heavenly  places  in  Christ. 
See  also  the  twentieth  verse,  and  the  third  chapter,  the  tenth 
verse.  And  what  are  "  the  heavenly  places  ，，  ("  the  heavenlies  ，， 
in  Greek)  ？  The  words  do  not  mean  what  we  commonly  call 
the  Heaven  or  the  Upper  World.  It  means  the  world  of  spirit 
or  the  spiritual  universe.  It  is  a  world  entirely  different  from 
this  world.  It  is  not  the  world  whicn  is  to  come,  neither  is  it 
the  world  which  exists  entirely  apart  from  this  world.  It  is 
the  world  which  n(yw  is  within  lis.  It  is  akin  to  what  was 
called  by  a  great  French  philosopher  Emile  Boutroux  "  The 
Beyond  that  is  Within."  It  is  in  this  world,  but  not  of  it. 
And  the  believer  is  one  who  was  translated  from  this  world 
to  this  different  、vo】'ld，  that  is,  to  the  Heavenly  Places,  the 
world  of  spirit.  And  in  that  world,  Christ  Himself  is  righteous- 
ness and  life  and  sanctification  and  redemption.  In  that  world, 
if  there  is  any  virtue  peculiar  to  the  believer,  that  is  only 
laith.  All  other  virtues  are  Christ  Himself  ；  the  believer  seeks 
there  nothing  else  but  Him. 

Thus  the  Christian  is  one  who  has lus  being  in  Christ,  who 
Himself  is  the  world  of  spirit.  The  believer's  ngnteoiisness  is 
Christ;  his  sanctification  is  Christ;  his  salvation  is  Christ.  In 
Him  there  is  no  need  of  what  the  men  of  this  world  call 
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morality  and  religion.  "What  the  believer  thinks  of  in  his  waking 
hours  is  Christ  ；  what  he  dreams  about  in  his  sleep  is  Christ. 
With  and  in  Him,  he  is  full  and  contented.  Here  the  water 
of  life  flows  freely  ；  the  light  of  hope  shines  everlastingly.  And 
the  believer  J  while  still  living  in  the  world,  dwells  already  in 
this  ideal  world.  And  it  is  not  a  dream-land  ；  it  is  the  surest 
of  all  worlds.  It  is  most  appropriate  to  call  it  the  Heavenly 
Places.  The  world  of  earth  may  change  ；  but  Christ,  the  spirit- 
world  does  not.  The  earth  gets  soiled  by  sin  ；  but  Christ  the 
Heavenly  World  is  everlastingly  spotless  and  pure. 

And  the  modern  man  has  drifted  away  from  this  laith.  He 
has  no  world  besides  this  world  ；  has  no  perfect  world  or  the 
Heavenly  Places.  It  is  on  this  account  that  he  is  so  much 
occupied  in  his  attempt  to  make  this  world  a  heaven.  The 
morden  man,  being  an  evolutionist,  is  waiting  for  this  world  to 
develop  and  become  a  heaven.  But  it  is  a  vain  hope.  He  is 
like  the  primitive  men  who  built  the  tower  of  Babel  that  they 
mignt  reach  the  heaven.  That  the  attempt  will  end  in  babel 
or  confusion  is  altogether  too  evident.  God  Himself  by  sending 
His  own  Son  hath  already  built  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  ；  and 
we  are  to  make  it  our  own  simply  by  faith  in  thankfulness.  The 
question  is  :  who  is  to  build  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven?  The  Chris- 
tian believes,  that  God  hath  already  built  it  by  Christ,  and  the 
modern  man  says,  that  men  have  to  build  it  by  their  effort. 
There  is  a  fundamental  difference  between  the  views  of  the  two. 
And  without  doubt ^  the  Bible  plainly  teaches  the  former  view. 

Then,  shall  the  believer  leave  the  world  to  itself  and  make 
no  attempt  to  make  it  better?  Certainly  not.  The  believer  is 
in  this  world  J  having  his  true  being  in  the  Heavenly  Places  ； 
so  he  cannot  but  bring  the  light  and  life  and  joy  of  the  heaven 
to  the  earth.  The  very  fact  that  the  believer  dwells  in  this 
world  is  the  greatest  possible  power  for  its  betterment.  And 
men  "who  in  any  way  made  this  world  really  better  were  those 
、vho  at  the  same  time  lived  unearthly  lives  in  heaven.  Men 
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like  Cromwell,  Milton  and  Livingstone  "were  not  those  who 
made  this  world  their  country,  but  those  who  had  their  citizen- 
ship in  the  heaven.  They  were  thus  able  to  do  much  for  this 
Avorldj  without  expecting  any  reward  from  it.  The  modern 
man  simply  cries  for  the  betterment  of  this  world ,  but  practically 
he  cannot  make  it  any  bit  better,  because  he  is  of  the  earth 
earthy,  and  his  soul  cleaves  unto  the  dust. 

Thus  then,  every  one  of  us  must  first  of  all  be  translated 
into  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  in  our  spirit  ；  must  become  men 
Avho  are  satisfied  only  with  Christ.  Dissatisfactions  there  are 
many  in  this  world  and  in  ourselves  ；  but  the  moment  we 
look  up  into  Christ  in  faith,  we  enter  into  a  state  where  cups 
of  joy  run  over.  This  is  true  Christianity.  The  modern  Christian 
churches  forgetting  this  simple  fact  became  social  reformers.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  there  is  no  deep  peace  and  ]oy  in  them. 
April,  1927. 

MIRACULOUS  WORLD. 

All  naturals  are  not  laatural.  The  supernatual  also  is  natural. 
All  occurrences  are  natural. I  raise  my  hand  ；  it  seems  to  be  a 
very  simple  natural  process  ；  but  it  is  not  simple.  Many  chemical 
and  mechanical  processes  are  involved  in  it  ；  the  process  is  un- 
explajnable  ；  it  is  all  so  mysterious.  Yet  I  repeat  the  process  every 
moment  of  my  conscious  existence  ；  i.  e.  I  repeat  miracles  times 
without  number  every  day.  In  the  same  sense,  a  piece  of  wood 
or  iron  is  a  miracle.  A  stone  is  a  miracle.  Supernatural  every- 
where ； yet  we  say  all  are  natural. I  by  my  laith  in  the  Son  of 
God  is  made  a  son  in  likeness  of  Him.  The  process  is  super- 
natural, and  it  is  also  natural.  It  is  a  real  occurrence ,  repeated 
in  many  other  cases.  After  all,  we  live  in  the  world  of  wonders. 
Need  I  wonder  at  -what  I  read  of  Christ  in  the  Bible,  and  what 
He  promised  me  to  do  for  me  if  I  put  my  trust  in  Him  ？ 
April,  1927.  • 
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THE  LIVING  CHRIST. 

The  second  of  lectures  on  "  Modernism  and  Christianity." 
Translated  from  Japanese. 

Christianity  is  Christ  ；  and  Christ  is  a living  person.  "  Be- 
cause I live,  ye  shall  live  also/'  He  said.  Jonn 14  : 19.  The 
Christian  does  not  believe  in  a  dead  man  of  the  past.  He  be- 
lieves in  the  Lord,  who  is  living  now.  and  is  working  in  all 
reality.  The  Bible  plainly  teaches  this  truth.  Without  believing 
in  the  i^iving  Christ,  there  is  no  living  faith.  Whether  it  ac- 
cords vath  man's  ordinary  reason  or  not  is  nut  the  question. 
History  of  Christianity  is  nothing  but  the  realization  of  this 
belief.  Some  one  has  said :  If  the  sepulchre  of  Joseph  of 
Arimathea,  in  which  was  buried  the  body  of  Jesus,  was  not 
found  empty,  there  would  not  liave  been  Christian  Religion. 
That  is  to  say,  if  Christ  hath  not  risen  from  the  dead,  if  He 
lives  simply  as  moral  influence  in  the  posterity,  a  Jiving  religion 
by  the  name  of  Christianity  has  not  risen. 

The  Christian's  saviour  is  living.  Such  a  fact  is  unknown  in 
other  religions.  No  Confucian  believes  that  Confucius  is  still 
living.  The  Buddhist  does  not  acknowledge  the  living  presence 
of  Sakya  Muni.  He  entered  the  Nirvana  2400  years  ago.  The 
same  must  be  said  of  Mohammed.  Founders  of  religions  are 
all  men  of  the  past  ；  and  they  now  lead  their  followers  by  the 
power  of  their  influences.  But  in  Christianity  it  is  entirely 
otherwise.  In  Christianity  the  Founder  is  believed  to  be  still 
living.  He  is  invisible  to  the  believer's  fleshly  eyes  ；  but  the 
fact  that  He  is  living  is  as  certain  as  when  He  was  with  -  His 
disciples  on  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  nineteen  hundred 
years  ago  ；  yea,  still  more  so.  The  resurrection  of  Christ,  His 
ascension,.  His  session  on  the  right  hand. of  the  Father ,  are  ex- 
pressions of  this  fact.  This  is  not  merely  a  doctrine  ；  neither 
is  it  an  article  of  belief.    It  is  a  fact,  sure  and  certain. 
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The  history  of  the  world  since  the  ascension  of  Christ  plainly 
teaches  us  this  fact.  The  so-called  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  not 
the  record  of  the  doings  of  the  apostles.  It  is  the  record  of  the 
deeds  of  Christ  Himself,  who  left  the  earth  and  ascended  unto 
heaven,  whence  He  carrieth  on  His  works  through  His  disciples. 
He  appeared  to  Stephen,  and  showed  himself  to  Paul.  He 
took  them  into  His  service,  and  employed  them  according  to 
the  good  pleasure  of  His  Avill.  What  the  author  of  the  Acts 
had  in  his  view  was  neither  Peter  nor  Paul.  He  did  no し feel 
the  need  of  even  mentioning  the  death  of  these  two  great 
apostles.  The  Acts  is  not  a life  of  Peter  ；  neither  is  it  a life 
of  Paul.  It  is  a  post  mortem  life  of  Christ.  Only  viewed  in 
this  way,  is  the  meaning  of  the  Book  of  Acts  made  plain.  It 
is  not  a  history  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term.  Viewed  as 
such  it  is  a  very  incomplete  writing. 

The  Book  of  the  Revelation  of  S.  John  the  Divine  is  a  book 
written  from  the  same  view-point.  "  All  authority  hath  been 
given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  on  earth,"  are  said  to  have  been 
the  last  words  spoken  by  Jesus  on  earth.  They  show  that  He 
was  separated  from  earth  by  death,  but  that  earth  Avas  given 
unto  Him  as  a  dominion  to  be  ruled  from  heaven.  Thus, 
works  done  by  His  apostles  were  really  works  done  by  Christ 
Himself  ；  and  after  they  leave  the  world,  Christ  who  livoth  for 
ever  will  continue  to  rule  it ― that  is  what  the  book  of  Reve- 
lation teaches  us.    Jesus  Christ  is  he  "  whicn  is  and  which  was 

and  which  is  to  come,   the  first  born  of  the  dead,  and 

the  ruler  of  the  kings  of  the  earth." (1 : 4,  5).  And  He  said 
to  the  Seer  :  "  I  am  the  first  and  the  last，  and  the  Living  One  ； 
and  I  was  dead,  and  behold 丄 am  alive  for  evermore." (1 : 17， 
18).  How  such  a  one  judges  the  world  is  、vhat  John  the 
prophet  of  the  New  Testament  declares  unto  us  in  the  book. 
Unless  we  look  at  Christ  as  the  Living  One,  there  is  no  con- 
nected sense  in  Revelation.  And  the  whole  Bible  practically 
teaches  the  same  thing.    Christians  from  the  beginning  until 
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now  have  continued  to  believe  in  the  activity  of  the  Living 
Christ. 

And  their  belief  is  certainly  not  a  snjierstition  ；  neither  is  it 
simply  a  tradition  of  the  church.  It  is  the  believer's  living 
experience.  Every  Christian  who  led  thorough-going  life  of  faith, 
firmly  believed  in  this  fact.  A  man  became  a  Christian  not 
because  he  came  to  ni^prehend  the  truth  of  Christianity,  but 
because  he  met  Chris  %  and  owned  Him  as  his  lord  ；  because  he 
was  found  by  Him,  taken  prisoner ,  and  called  to  be  His  servant. 
The  true  Christian  is  he  who  has  entered  into  immediate  per- 
sonal relation  with  the  Living  Christ.  On  this  point,  Augustine, 
Luther,  Calvin，  Wesley, ― they  all  agree.  In  Christian  Religion, 
conversion  is  not  simply  understanding  ；  it  is  entrance  into 
immediate  personal  relatio:i  、vith  the  saviour.  If  Christ  is  not 
now  living,  tliere  will  be  no  conversion.  A  man  is  converted 
not  because  he  apprehended  the  doctrine,  but  because  he  was 
introduced  into  the  presence  of  Living  Christ  {js-irisnto  ni  o-meni 
kakatta  kara)  and  his  avIioIc  life  changed  as  the  result  of  this 
experience.  The  idea  that  any  man  if  he  but  apprehends  the 
doctrine  can  become  a  Christian  is  one  which  was  introduced 
into  Christianity  from  current  Buddhism  or  some  other  religion. 
It  is  a  great  misunderstanding  and  a  great  mistake  to  so  under- 
stand Christiim  Religion. 
May,  1927. 

WITNESSING,  NOT  TEACHING. 

For  thou  shall  be  a  witness  for  him  unto  all  men  of  what 
thou  hast  seen  and  heard. ― Acts  22  : lo. 

A  Japanese  writing  in  English  about  Christianity  ！  What 
more  unfit  I  What  American  or  Englishman  does  care  to  read 
such  writings  ？  Does  a  Japanese  care  to  】'ead  what  an  American 
writes  in  Japanese  about  Bush i do?  Does  he  not  despise  it? 
" Thou  wast  altogether  born  in  sins,  and  dost  thou  teach  us，，， 
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said  Jews  to  a  man  who  was  healed  of  his  blindness  by  Jesus  ； 
and  these  horn  Christians  of  England  and  America  may  quite 
reasonably  say  the  same  to  us  who  presume  to  teach  Chris- 
tianity to  them  J  in  their  language. 

But  we  do  not  presume  to  teach  them  ；  indeed  they  are  too 
proud  to  be  taught  by  any  body,  especially  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion and  morals.  We  are  conscious  of  total  incapacity  to  teach 
them.  But  we  can  witness  to  them.  Christianity^  we  understand, 
is  essentially  witnessing.  It  is  neither  reasoning  nor  philosophiz- 
ing, not  even  preaching  in  modern  sense  of  the  term.  Kerysso 
in  New  Testament  Greek  is  moi e  witnessing  than  preaching  ；  it 
is  proclaiming,  heralding,  making  known  what  we  have  seen 
and  experienced.  That  we  can  do  to  any  body  without  hurting 
his  or  her  prkle,  regardless  whether  he  or  she  accepts  it  or  not. 
And  the  ineanest  of  Iieatlien-convei'ts  is  duty-bound  to  make 
such  witnessing^,  as  "was  the  man  born  blind  quoted  above. 
He  said  to  his  inquisitors  :  "  Whether  he  (Jesus)  bo  a  sinner, 
I  know  not  :  one  thing  I  know,  that,  whereas  I  was  blind, 
now  I  see."  The  same  "vve  can  say  ；  we  cannot  preach  or  theol- 
ogize ； but  each  one  of  us  can  say  that  "  one  thing,  I  know, 
that,  whereas  I  was  blind,  now  I  see  ，，  ；  and  we  all  are  duty- 
bound  to  say  so. 

And  we  know  that  the  whole  Avond,  civilized  as  well  as  un- 
civilizedj  needs  such  a,  witnessing  ；  not  witnessing  by  the  civi- 
lized part  only,  but  also  by  the  uncivilized.  This  Christian 
witnessing  of  sight-receiving  gains  its  force  by  repititions. 
There  is  no  newness  about  it  ；  it  is  the  same  old  story  of 
" Jesus  and  His  love."  And  、vliy  must  we  keep  silent  and  re- 
frain ourselves  from  adding  our  voices  to  the  volumes  resounding 
through  centuries?  We  have  been  witnessing  now  for  nearly 
half-a-century  among  our  non-Christian  countrymen  ；  and  now, 
not  being  yet  tired  of  the  same  witnessing,  monotonous  though 
it  may  sound  to  non-  or  un-Christian  people  in  other  countries, 
we  foel  that  Ave  are  duty-bound  to  do  the  same  witnessing  to 
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them  also  of  the  countries  called  after  the  name  of  Him  of 
whom  we  desire  to  witness.  So，  it  is  an  innocent  business 
after  all ； harmless,  because  any  man  or  woman  can  disregard 
it  ；  and  we  know  that  very  few  really  do  care  to  regard  it，  as 
witnessed  by  our  subscription-list. 

In  substance,  I  witness  as  folio w?;,  without  being  a  Roman 
or  an  Anglican  Catholic  or  a  member  of  any  one  of  multi- 
tudinous sects  and  denominations  and  "  churches  ，，  into  whicn 
Christendom  is  divided  : 

I  believe  in  God  the  Father  almighty  ； 
And  in  Chrif^t  Jesus  His  only  son  our  Lord, 
Who  was  born  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  from  Mary  the  Virgin, 
Crucified  under  Pontius  Pilate  and  buried, 
The  third  clay  He  rose  from  the  dead, 
He  ascended  into  Heaven, 
Sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father, 
Thence  He  shall  come  to  judge  living  and  (l(*ml ； 
And  in  the  Holy  Ghost, 
The  Holy  Church, 
The  remission  of  sins, 
The  resurrection  of  the  flesh. 
It  is  the  Apostles'  Creed,  ray  readers  will  .say,  old  and  un- 
interesting.   Yes,  the  Apostles'  and  my  creed  also.    It  is  not 
mine  because  it  is  the  Apostles',  but  because  it  expresses  my 
own  belief.    Then  it  is  not  "  creed  ，，  in  the  ecclesiastical  sense 
of  the  term.    It  is  the  best  possible  expression  of  my  faith, 
gained  by  my  experience.    I  will  not  call  it  my  "  creed  ，，  ；  I 
will  call  it  a  concise  statement  of  the  result  of  my  inner  ex- 
perience.    Newness,  if  there  is  any^  lies  in  its  independence. 
My  faith  was  acquired  newly  and  independently  without  help 
or  persuasion  of  missionaries.    If  there  is  no  interest  in  the  way 
of  its  acquirement,  there  is  no  interest  in  it  at  all.    Of  course, 
I  am  not  an  eye-witness  of  the  historical  facts  mentioned  in 
the  statement  ；  but  the  facts  are  necessary  to  attest  the  historical 
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nature  of  my  faith.  I  believe  in  history  and  not  in  myth.  My 
saviour  was  one,  who  at  the  known  place  and  in  the  known 
time,  lived  as  a  man  in  flesh.  That  is  a  very  important  part 
of  my  faith  ；  to  disregard  the  historical  origin  of  my  faith  is  to 
disregard  its  value  as  faith  ；  at  least,  it  is  so  to  me. 

I  Know  that  such  a  witnessing  is  not  acceptable  to  modern 
men,  within  and  without  churches.  My  orthodoxy  is  no  recom- 
mendation even  to  men  of  high  authority  in  churches.  I  know 
that  now-a-da3'8,  it  is  possible  to  be  Christian  ministers  with- 
out Relieving  in  immortality  and  future  life;  that  belief  in 
miraculous  birth  of  the  God-man ,  and  in  his  resurrection  and 
living  presence  after  his  death,  is  not  seriously  taken  into  ac- 
count when  a  man  is  examined  and  installed  in  clerical  office. 
Christianity  now  is  more  work レ betterment  than  soul-saving  and 
heaven-attainiiii?.  I  know  n.y  witne?^sing  is  very  unpopular. 
My  non-Christian  countrymen  laugh  at  me,  and  even  Christian 
missionaries  pity  me  for  my  backwardness  in  faith  as  for  my 
isolation  in  chuich-relatiop メ.  But  not  matter  ！  I  am  duty-bound 
to  wtnoss,  and  witness  I  will  in ま son  and  out  of  season,  with 
my  mother-tongue  and  with  a  tongue  strange  to  me.  This  is 
the  raison  d'etre  of  this  little  magazine. 
June,  1927. 

FORGIVENESS  OF  SINS. 

" I  believe  in  forgiveness  of  sins."    It  is  a  very  great  belief  ； 
perhaps  the  greatest  belief  that  man  can  honestly  hold.  Can 
sins  be  forgiven  ？     Can  they  be  forgotten,  era.^cdj  treated  as  if 
they  wore  not?  Is  it  possible  to  believe  that 
" As  far  as  the  east  is  from  the  west, 
So  far  hath  he  removed  our  transgressions  from  us." 

— Ps. 103  : 12. 

It  is  impossible.  No  ethics  can  prove  that  it  is  possible,  mu 
sticks  to  one's  self  as  the  robe  of  Xessus,  never  to  be  lemoved. 
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But  the  Bible  teaches  that  it  is  possible  ；  that  sins  can  be  for- 
given, that  God  in  Christ  hath  forgiven  all  our  sin ん An 
amazing  fact,  impossible  for  doubting  man  to  believe,  but  pos- 
sible for  the  Spirit-compelled  soul  to  accept  as  entirely  true. 
And  God  only  can  forgive  sins.  No  man  or  angel  can  forgive 
sins  ；  only  Omnipoteiic'e  Itself  can  do  that.  It  is  easier  for  us 
to  believe  in  water  turned  into  wine,  than  to  believe  in  sins  en- 
tirely wiped  out.  It  must  be  for  this  reason  that  in  the  Bible, 
miracles  are  associated  with  forgiveness  of  sins.  It  is  written  : 
" That  ye  may  know  that  the  Son  of  man  hath  power  on  earth 
to  forgive  sins  (then  saith  he  to  the  sick  of  the  palsy),  Arise, 
and  take  up  thy  bed,  and  go  unto  thy  house.  And  he  arose, 
and  departed  to  hi.s  house." ― Matth.  9  :  6,  7.  And  healing 
of  palsy  is  a  minor  miracle  compared  with  forgiveness  of 
sins.  Healing  of  incurable  leprosy  comes  nearer,  but  does  not 
approach  it.  Jesus  of  Nazareth  showed  his  omnipotence  not  by 
stilling  wind  on  the  Sea  of  Ganlee,  but  by  forgiving  sins  of 
those  Avho  approached  him  with  faith  to  be  made  children 
of  God. 

And,  Avhen  God  forgivetli  sins,  He  does  forg:ive.  He  does 
not  merely  promise  to  forgive  ；  but  forgive  He  doetli  in  fact  and 
deed-  Subjectively,  Ave  feel  forgiveness  by  the  removal  of  guilt 
from  our  conscience.  Once  forgiven  by  Him,  sin  remains  in  us 
shorn  of  guilt,  which  is  the  sting  thereof.  Like  a  viper  shorn 
of  its  poisonous  fang,  the  forgiven  sin  is  a  powerless  creature, 
though  it  retains  its  ugly  form.  "  For  sin  shall  not  have  domin- 
ion over  you  :  for  ye  are  not  under  law,  but  under  grace/' 
said  the  Apostle  Paul. ― Rom.  (3  : 14. 

Objectively,  we  show  forgiveness  of  sins  by  our  ability  to 
forgive  sins.  Our  sins  forgiven,  we  forgive  sins  of  others.  We 
all  know,  how  difficult  it  is  to  forgive  sins  committed  against 
us.  We  think  we  have  already  forgiven  them  ；  but  the  rancour 
remains  in  us,  only  to  be  revived  by  any  slight  provocation. 
It  is  only  by  having  our  sins  forgiven  by  God,  that  、\'e  are 
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enabled  to  completely  forgive  the  sins  committed  against  us. 
Man  is  so  constituted  that  he  cannot  forgive  unless  he  is  first 
forgiven  by  his  Creator.  When  that  becomes  possible,  I  know 
that  I  am  saved  and  made  a  child  of  God.  The  sure  sign  that 
my  sins  are  forgiven  is  that  I  can  freely  forgive  the  sins  of 
others.  All  other  ^igns  avail  me  nothing.  Though  my  profession 
of  Christianity  be  perfect  in  all  other  respect,  if  I  cannot  forgive 
sins  committed  by  others  against  me,  I  am  still  in  sins,  un- 
forgiven l)y  God  :mcl  unsaved. 
June,  1927. 

VICTORIOUS  LIFE. 

In  the  Avorld  yo  have  tribulation  :  but  be  of  good  cheer  ；  I 
have  overcome  the  world. 一 John 16  :  33. 

Here  the  words  stand  :  they  are  a  very  remarkal)le  stateiiK'nt. 
The  question  is  :  Is  it  true  ？ 

I  believe  it  is  true,  not  simply  because  it  is  in  the  Bible, 
but  because  it  is  ;i  fact  of  life  and  experience.  God  in  Christ 
hatli  already  overcome  the  world  ；  the  victory  remains  (neni- 
keka,  perfect  tense)  :  as  far  as  overcoming  is  concerned,  it  is 
an  accomplished  fact.  We  are  not  going  to  overcome  it  ；  we 
are  in  the  battle  Avhich  has  already  been  won.  The  C】ii'i;*tian 
lives  victorious  life,  not  in  the  sense  that  he  is  yet  to  conquer, 
" going  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer",  but  in  the  sense  that 
he  is  already  a  conqiuTOr,  yea,  "  more  than  a  conqueror 
through  Him  that  loved  him."  Where  then  is  his  part  in  the 
victory  ？  Is  o where  ；  he  has  no  part  in  the  great  victory  ； 
he  simply  stands  and  waits  till  his  enemies  are  put  under 
his  feet.  By  faith  he  lives,  and  by  faith  lie  overcometli, 
as  it  is  written  :  "  Whatsoever  is  begotten  of  God  over- 
cometh  the  world  :  and  this  is  the  victory  that  ovei'cometh  the 
world,  even  our  faith." ― I  John  5  :  4.  We  overcome  the  worUl 
by  our  faith  ；  i.e.  we  by  our  faitli  enter  into  the  victory  God 
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hath  won  over  the  world,  and  so  inak い the  victory  ours,  and 
live  ever  victorious  life. 

And  the  very  faith  in  the  victory  already  won  begets  in  us 
peace  and  courage.  Peace,  because  we  are  assured  that  God's 
will  is  being  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven,  and  courage, 
because  we  are  fighting  the  winning  battle.  From  being  mere 
.spectators  in  His  victory,  we  ourselves  are  made  valiant  soldiers, 
putting  to  flight  the  stricken  enemy.  We  need  not  fight,  but  we 
cannot  but  fight  ；  it  is  such  a  joy  to  see  "  rogues  I'vm."  See 
mighty  enemies  killing  one  another  ！  Militarism  killing  militarism, 
mammonism  falling  by  its  own  folly  ！  Even  Christian  churches 
recti  lying  one  another's  faults  by  unholy  competitions,  sending 
to  oblivions  those  which  have  lost  their  reason  of  existence. 
Evil  is  doomed  to  destruction,  and  Good  is  destined  to  victory, 
without  our  meddling  with  course  of  events.  We  simplv  say 
Nay  against  Evil,  and  Yea  for  Good  ；  and  only  by  our  heroic 
Nay,  nay，  and  Yea,  yea,  we  are  made  partakers  in  God's  final 
victory.  The  tribulations  we  have  in  the  world  are  only  skin 
deep  ；  they  are  mere  scars  ；  they  do  not  touch  the  vitals.  The 
deadly  wound  has  already  been  healed  by  the  Man  who  died  for 
our  sins  on  the  Cross  ；  and  we,  secure  in  the  salvation  already 
Avon  for  usj  march  on  and  on,  singing  the  songs  of  Zion,  the 
City  of  our  God. 
July,  1927. 

AMERICAN  CHRISTIANITY. 

There  is  ； i great  difference  between  Christianity  and  American 
Christianity.  The  latter  is  essentially  materialistic,  which  in 
the  Biblical  language  is  mainmonistic  ；  and  we  Icnow  that  Mam- 
monistic  Christianity  is  a  contriiciictiou  in  terms.  Christianity 
if  anything  is  spiniual,  anti-mammon  ；  and  that  religion  or 
principle  Avhich  attaches  such  importance  to  Mammon  as  Amer- 
ican Christianity  does  is  certainly  no  Christianity  at  all.  May 
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God  save  us  from  American  Christianity! 
July,  1927. 

GOD\S  LIGHT  AND  MAN'S 

Man  tauglit  by  man  is  nothing  ； lie  must  be  taught  by  God 
to  be  something.  Even  the  teaching  of  the  highest  and  best 
philosophers  is  of  earth,  i^arthy.  jNIan's  lignt  in  its  greatest 
brilliance  is  a  pale  reflected  moon-light,  good  for  soothing  life's 
ilLSj  but  not  for  healing  them.  God's  light  is  sunlight,  full  of 
energies,  life-giving,  shining  by  its  own  light,  source  of  all 
power  and  wisdom.  And  where  do  we  find  God's  light  but  in 
the  Bible?  And  what  light  so  concentrated,  short,  direct,  pointed, 
sharper  than  the  arrow  of  steel,  as  God's  words,  which  is  His 
lignt !  More  convincing  is  one  paragraph  of  an  Isaiah  or  a 
Paul  than  chaptors  of  Kant,  or  volumes  of  Schopenhauer. 
Buddhism  is  huge,  diffused  light  compared  with  compact,  con- 
centrated light  of  the  Christian  Gospel.  The  two  may  speak 
the  same  truth,  l)ut  Buddhism  in  labyi'inthian  and  Christianity 
in  sliort-cnt  、vap^.  Man  explains  ；  God  iittereth  ；  the  very  light 
of  the  Sun  is  the  explanation  thereof.  The  reason  why  philoso- 
phy is  moro  popular  than  the  (lospol  oven  in  Christendom  so 
called,  is  that  man  loves  darkness  more  than  light'.  Direct 
lignt  is  always  umvelcome  to  the  sin-stricken  world,  as  it  is  to 
moles  and  bats.  The  very  unpopularity  of  prophets  and  apos- 
tles is  a  proof  that  they  arc  bearers  of  the  heavenly  light. 
August,  1927. 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  CHRISTIANITY. 

Philosophy  says  :  Know  thyself  ；  Christianity  says  :  Look  unto 
Me,  and  be  ye  saved.  Philosophy  is  subjective,  Christianity  is 
objective.  Practically,  no  good  comes  from  introspection.  Paul 
Avas  right  wlion  】i(、  said  :  I  know  that  in  mo,  that  is,  in  my 
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flesh,  dwelleth  no  good  thing.  Eom.  7  : IS.  So-called  self- 
improvement  always  ends  in  failure.  I look  away  from  myself, 
unto  Him  who  was  crucified  for  my  sins  on  the  tree,  and  I 
find  myself  accepted  and  saved  there ，  i.  e.  on  the  cross,  and  not 
in  myself.  It  is  a  strange  psychology,  this  salvation  through 
looking  at  the  Other  ；  strange,  but  entirely  true.  "  And  in 
none  other  is  there  salvation  :  for  neither  is  there  any  other 
name  under  heaven,  that  is  given  among  men,  wherein  we  m ま 
be  saved." ― Acts  4 : 12.  Modernism  is  another  attempt  to 
perfect  one's  self  by  the  discovery  of  its  supposed  innate  powers. 
There  are  no  such  powers  ；  the  "  innate  powers  "  are  powers  of 
darkness  ；  self  in  its  more  mysterious  forms.  I look  at  xlim  on 
the  cross  ；  God  looketh  on  me  in  Him  ；  God  and  I  rueCT  m 
Him,  and  there  is  reconcilement,  which  is  the  salvation  of  the 
sinful  man.  The  simple,  common-sense  way  of  perfection  ；  per- 
fection accomplished  by  faith,  outside  of  self  ；  objective,  and  rwt 
subjective. 

August,  1927. 

AMERICA  AND  CHINA. 

Three  years  after  America  excluded  Japanese,  China,  Japan's 
elder  brother,  and  the  Representative  of  the  Eastern  Asia, 
excluded  Americans  from  its  soil.  All  the  American  missionaries,, 
five  thousand  in  number;  were  compelled  to  leave  Cliina  oy 
order  of  their  Home  Government."  Of  course,  Japan  lias  had 
no  part  in  this  exclusion  ；  only  China  is  resposible  for li.  But 
if  every  event  in  history  is  an  act  of  Pi'ovidence,  why  not  this 
also  "a  work  of  God"?  Am  I  Tvrong  when  I  say  that  God 
through  China  showed  Americans  heinousness  of  their  national 
crime,  by  doing  unto  them  as  they  have  done  unto  Japan  ？ 
Certainly  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  '•'  Be  not  deceived  ； 
God  is  not  mocked  :  for  whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall 
he  also  reap."  Gal. 6  :  7.    Thank  God,  even  America  is  no  ex- 
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ccptrion  to  this  univoi-sal  rule. 
August,  1927. 

CHRISTIAN  LIFH 

What  is  Christian  life  but  life  lived  by  God  in  me?  Life  that 
is  lived  by  me,  be  it  ever  so  perfect,  is  not  Chri-stiaii  life.  Con- 
fucian life,  Socratic  life,  Buddhistic  life,  Kantian  life,  each  with 
all  its  nobleness,  is  not  Christian  life.  Christian  life  differs  from 
human  life  in  its  very  origin.  No  better  definition  was  given 
to  it  than  by  St.  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  not  indeed 
in  form  of  definition,  but  as  a  statement  of  his  experience.  He 
wrote  : 

I  have  been  crucified  with  Christ  ；  and  it  is  no  longer  I 
that  live,  but  Christ  lives  in  me  :  and  that  life  which  I  now 
live  in  the  flesh  I live  in  (by)  faith,  the  faith  which  is  in 
the  Son  of  God,  、vho  loved  me,  and  gave  himself  up  for 
me— Gal. 2  :  20. 
I，  already  dead  ；  no  longer  I live  ；  in  my  place,  lives  Christ  the 
God-life.  On  my  i)ru't，  I live  not  by  active  morality,  but  by 
passive  faith,  by  laith  in  the  ever-liviiig,  ever-active  Son  of  God, 
"'ho  loved  me  in  my  sinful  state,  and  gave  】]imself  up  for  me, 
in  order  that  】iis  life  might  dwell  in  rue,  and  act  in  and  through 
me.  I  deliver  myself  up  to  him  :  that  is  faith  ；  and  he  comes 
to  abide  in  me  :  that  is  Christian  life.  I  call  this  faith-transac- 
tion : the  most  profitable  business  on  my  part :  I  delivering  up 
my  well-nigh  bankrupt  life  to  him,  and  he  taking  it  r.p  with 
all  the  riches  of  his  glory.  Xo  more  need  of  lamenting  my 
weakness  ；  no  more  fear  of  the  world  with  all  its  complex 
machineries  of  social  conventions^  religious  ordinances,  and  "  the 
ways  of  the  world  "  without  end.  If  God  is  with  me,  rather,  iti 
me,  who  can  bo  against  】ne?  God  living  in  mo,  】nakt、th  mo 
to  walk  a  straight  path.  And  with  all  the  AVisaom  of  Go(l，  tool 
C  ■liristian  life  is  not  merely  an  independent  life,  a  heroic  life,  a 
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just  life,  but  ako  an  intelligent  life,  a  peaceful  life,  and  a  iisofiil 
life.  Perfection  belongs  only  to  God  ；  and  even  in  the  eyes  of 
imperfect  men,  life  lived  by  God  in  an  imperfect  man  is  in 
the  long  run  found  to  be  perfect,  at  least  in  its  general  course. 

Such  is  Christian  life  ； life  possessed  by  God,  and  lived  by 
Him  ill  me.  And  the  moment  I  take  it  up  to  myself,  at  that 
very  moment  I  cease  to  be  a  Christian.  And  how  many  Christians 
do  I  see  around  me,  who  are  not  Christians  :  meek,  respectable, 
yes-and-yes  Christians  :  Christians  in  all  outward  appearances, 
Imt  not  in  inner  separation  from  the  Avorld  :  perfect  men  they 
may  be,  but  imperfect  because  God  does  not  talce  hold  of  their 
life-centres  ！  "What  are  all  those  attempts  to  be  Christians  and 
Christ-like  :  peace-movements,  naval  parleys,  the  Lal^our-leaguCj 
the  League  of  Xations  itself, ― all  attempts  to  be  Chi-ist-like, 
but  not  Christian,  because  not  attempted  by  Christ-possessed, 
Chi'ist-dweltj  and  Christ-honouring  men  and  women  ？  French 
atheists,  German  social-democrats,  English  iitilitariani^,  American 
ethicists,  sitting  in  council  with  Japanose  indiffei'enfets，  can  never 
promote  any  advance  in  Christian  civilization.  They  mu??t  first 
of  all  deliver  themselves  to  Christ,  with  all  their  possessions, ― 
their  battleships,  cruisers,  destroyers  and  submarines  ；  then  He 
will  destroy  these  implements  of  mutual  destruction,  and  wars 
shall  be  exterminated.  Only  God- in-Christ  will  bring  peace  to 
mankind  ；  not  mankind  themselves.  The  best  of  their  states- 
men and  diplomats  are  wolves  and  tigers  in  their  hearts.  First 
of  all  then  faith  ；  faith  in  the  Son  of  God  ；  delivering  of  our 
souls  to  Him,  and  Himself  acting  in  and  through  lis  ；  nothing 
intrinsically  and  permanently  good  realized  in  the  、vorld，  until 
then  ！  Christian  life  is  crucified  life,  revitalized  by  One  who 
was  crucified  for  our  sins.  It  is  different  from  church-life.  It 
is  Christ-life  J  resurrected,  ascended,  ever-living  Christ  living  and 
acting  in  and  tliioiigh  me  and  you  and  all. 

The  Christian  is  Christ  ；  for  him,  "to  live  is  Christ/' ― Phil. 
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1 : 21 ; not,  of  course,  Christ  Himself,  but  Christ-life  repeated 
in  hini.  Christ  suffers  in  him  ；  He  is  hated,  despised,  ostracized 
in  him  ；  and  then,  He  is  glorified  in  him.  The  Christian  is  a 
miniature  of  Christ  ；  an  imperfect  Christ,  but  a  Christ  never- 
theless. 

September,  1927. 

RE-WRITING  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

Some  years  ago，  there  was  a  talk  of  re-wTitiiig  or  rather  ne、v- 
makiiig  of  the  Bible  among  elderly  Christians  of  Japan.  The 
fact  was  they  were  entirely  disappointed  with  the  ways  of  mis- 
sionaries, and  these  Japanese  enthusiasts  thought  that  the  fault 
Avas  to  be  found  in  the  book  whicn  these  foreign  teachers  forced 
upon  them  as  the  Word  of  God.  But  they  erred  in  thinking 
that  the  Bible  was  a  book  of  morality  as  the  Confucian  classics 
were.  The  Bible  is  a  book  of  experience,  or  rather  History  of 
God's  dealing  with  mankind  ；  so  the  re-writing  of  the  Bible 
amounts  to  repetition  of  History,  whicn,  of  course,  is  impossible. 
The  Bible  is  not  a literary  composition  as  Faust  or  Divina  Corn- 
media  is.  It  is  more  a  chronicle  than  a  code  or  an  ode. 
Literally,  it  is  sometimes  dry  and  uninteresting  ；  but  as  it  is  a 
record  of  facts,  it  is  eternally  interesting  and  instructive  as  life 
itself  is.  The  church-dogma  of  the  inerrancy  of  the  Bible  vanishes 
into  the  air  the  moment  we  are  assured  of  the  general  ti'uthfu レ 
ness  of  the  recorded  facts.  The  Bible  is  infinitely  valuable  be- 
cause it  is  an  xinembellished  record  of  how  God  came  clo、vn  to 
earth  to  save  sinful  mankind. 
September,  1927. 

GOD  IS. 

The  most  comforting  of  all  thoughts  is  that  God  is,  God  is  ； 
He  exists  ；   He  liveth  ；   Ho   workotli ； Oh  what  :i comforting 
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thought  ！  Therefore  the  world  is  being  brought  to  perfection  ； 
unrighteousness  cannot  prosper  for  ever  ；  the  thief  cannot  steal 
for  ever  ；  after  all " nothing  is  covered,  that  shall  not  be  revealed  ； 
and  hid,  that  shall  no!^  be  known."  Matth. 10  :  26.  This  is  a 
God-infoi'me(l，  God-controlling  world  ；  man  with  all  his  wisdom 
cannot  make  it  otherwise  than  it  is  ；  it  was  not  given  him  to 
enjoy  ；  it  is  still  God's  world,  and  is  man's  only  so  long  as  he 
uses  it  for  GocVs  glory.  It  appears  that  only  man  is  and  God 
is  not  ；  but  the  fact  is,  only  God  is,  and  man  is  as  good  as 
non-existent.  A  Prince  Bismarck,  a  Prince  Ito  and  other  Lords 
and  Princes, 一 they  all  proved  to  be  ghosts,  phantoms,  、vho  had 
their  days  as  gadflies  have  theirs,  and  are  now  not，  their  empires 
vanished,  their  plans  overthrown.  So  are  all  living  Princes  and 
Lords  J  Marquises,  Counts,  \ iscounts  and  Biinms  diplomats  and 
financial  magnates,  newspaper-editors  and  doctors  of  divinity, ― 
they  are  all  ghosts,  vacuities,  preachers  of  peaces  and  makers 
of  wars,  who  sing  of  peace  in  time  of  peace,  and  preach  war  in 
time  of  war,  time-servers,  drum- beaters ，  only  sound-makers,  and 
then  vanishing  into  aiv.  So,  what  newspaper  writers  write  are 
all  untrue,  and  what  prophets  of  God  wrote  are  all  true.  In 
the  face  of  all  what  are  going  on  in  Washington,  London  and 
TokiOj  and  in  the  little  beautiful  lake-side  city  of  Geneva,  we 
turn  to  the  Avord  of  an  old  prophet,  and  find  it  entirely  true  : 
Cease  ye  from  man,  in  whose  nostrils  is  a  bveath  ； 
For  how  little  is  he  to  be  accounted  ！ ― Isaiah  2  :  22. 
October,  1927. 

SECRET  OF  SUCCESS. 

I  trust  my  God,  I  trust  my  countrymen  ；  I  trust  them,  be- 
cause I  trust  Him.  I  do  not  call  them  "  heathen  Japanese  ，• ； 
I  call  them  my  kith  and  kin,  brothers  and  sisters.  They  are 
just  as  good  as 1 am，  or  just  as  bad  as  I  am.  I  am  one  of 
them,  and  not  the  best  of  them.    God  who  lovoth  me  doth  love 
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them  ；  He  will  save  me  together  tvilh  them.  So,  I  go  among  them 
as  one  of  them,  and  they  receive  me  as  one  of  them.  I  do  not 
call  them  Buddhists  or  Confucianists  ；  I  call  them  simply  my 
brothers  and  sisters.  And,  they  receive  my  Lord  and  Saviour, 
not  as  a  foreign  deity,  introduced  by  foreign  missionaries,  but 
as  their  own  Lord  and  Master.  He  is  mine,  and  mine  is  theirs, 
because  I  am  one  of  them.  The  secret  of  successful  evangeliza- 
tion lies,  I  believe,  in  identification  of  the  preacher  with  the 
preached-unto.  There  should  be  no  sense  of  superiority  in  the 
preacher,  even  in  matters  of  faith.  He  should  preach  to  "  the 
heathen  "  as  if  he  were  already  a  Christian,  and  "  the  】ieathen  " 
will  become  a  Christian. 
October,  1927. 

AGAIN  ABOUT  SECTARIANISM. 

Who  are  more  sectarian  than  the  peoples  o  the  West,  of 
America  and  Europe,  especially  they  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  descent, 
and  those  who  come  under  their  influences?  Sectarianism  seems 
to  be  in  the  very  make  of  their  being.  Every  one  of  them 
seems  to  believe  that  he  or  she  is  right  in  politics  and  in  religion. 
Their  government  is  carried  on  by  parties  ；  it  is  c'llled  party- 
government  ； we  may  just  as  well  call  it  sectarian  government. 
Every  Democrat  is  absolutely  sure  that  he  is  rignt  in  his  views 
of  government  ；  and  he  considers  it  his  patriotic  duty  to  convert 
all  Republicans  to  his,  i.  e.  Democratic  party.  And  vice  versa. 
And  as  in  politics,  so  in  religion.  Every  Englishman  or  American 
has  his  church  or  no-church.  He  is  absolutely  sure  that  his 
views  in  religion  are  right  as  in  politics  ；  and  he  considers  it  his 
boiinden  duty  to  convert  all  others, ― the  whole  world,  if  ho  can, 
- ~ to  his  views  on  God，  Life  and  Eternity.  So,  though  they  call 
themselves  Christians,  there  are  practically  as  many  kinds  of 
Christianity  as  their  numbei%  every  one  of  them  forming  a  sect 
by  himself,  and  tryine  to  mnko  all  others  believo  just  exactly 
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as  ho  does.  Roughly  they  are  divided  into  churches,  which  are 
practically  religious  parties  ；  only  parties  religious  are  more 
numerous  than  parties  political.  They  say  that  in  the  city  of 
London  alone,  there  a:e  some  six  hundred  different  churches, 
all  Christian  J  but  all  different,  and  not  at  all  affectionately  minded 
one  toward  another.  And  of  one  main  chm で h，  there  are  dozens 
of  divisions.  For  instance,  there  is  no  one  Methodist  Church. 
Methodism  is  represented  by  u  great  number  of  Methodist 
Churches .  There  are  the  Protestant  Methodist  Church ，  tho 
United  Methodist  Church,  the  Primitive  Methodist  Church,  tlie 
Calvinistic  Methodist  Church,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
jsorth,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Churchy  South,  the  Canadian 
Methodist  Church,  etc.,  etc.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Presby- 
terian, Baptist,  and  more  or  less  of  Anglican  and  Lutheran 
churches.  And  every  one  of  them  claims  to  be  in  possession  of 
the  absolute  truth  ；  every  one  of  them  has  one  or  more  missionary 
societies,  to  bring  not  only  poor  benighted  heathens,  but  ako 
other  Christians  differently  persuaded,  to  its  own  fold.  How 
extremely  complicated,  embarrassing,  even  exasperating!  What 
heathen  can  make  right  choice  out  of  these  at  least  six  huncbed 
kinds  of  Christianity  presented  to  his  acceptance?  The  heathen 
is  assured  of  his  full  salvation  differently  by  different  mission- 
aries. The  Anglican  missionary  is  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the 
Methodist  convert  ；  he  the  poor  convert  must  be  reconverted  to 
the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  as  the  Anglican  missionary  calls  his 
own  church,  to  be  assured  of  heaven  and  eternal'  bliss.  And 
all  missionaries  are  one  in  one  respect  ；  they  cannot  permit 
Ghristianity  without  churches  ；  but  when  it  comes  to  the  choice 
of  churches,  they  all  claim  their  respective  churches  to  bo  the 
best  and  only  reliable. 

Surely,  sectarianism  is  opposed  to  the  very  spirit  of  Christianity. 
Christ  is  not  divi(.led  ；  and  even  if  division  is  unavoidable  under 
the  present  circumstances,  the  divided  members  should  love  and 
respect  one  another.     Some   one  has  called   Christianity  the 
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religion  of  humility  ；  and  so  it  is,  I  sincerely  believe.  But 
sectarianism  is  the  opposite  of  humility.  It  is  an  arrogance 
approaching  that  of  the  Evil  One,  who  presumes  perfection  m 
himself  alone,  apart  from  all  others.  Humility  is  recognition  of 
one's  imperfection,  and  of  God's  perfection  to  be  realized  in  all 
His  creatures.  A  man り r  a  party  (call  it  a  "  church,"  if  you 
will)  which  says  that  it  alone  is  right,  places  itself  in  God's 
place,  and  arrogates  to  itself  an  honour  whicn  belongs  only  to 
the  Almighty. 

Yes,  God  needs  not  only  Anglicanism  but  Methodism  ；  not 
only  Presbyterianism  but  Congregationalism  ；  not  only  Lutheran- 
ism  but  Calvinism.  And  who  can  assert  that  God  has  no  need 
of  Seventh  Day  Adventism,  of  Plymouth  Brethi-enism,  of  any 
one  of  "  minor  sects,"  derisively  so  called  by  the  English  High 
Churchman?  Viewed  in  this  light,  Unitarianism  itself  is  to  be 
highly  honoured  and  respected,  as  witnessed  by  its  great  con- 
tribution to  high  thinking  and  sound  morality.  May  the  Western 
sectarianism  remain  where  it  was  born,  nnd  may  it  never  be 
transplanted  to  the  virgin  soil  of  the  East! 
Novenil^er,  1927. 

THE  COMMONEST  AND  THE  BEST. 
The  commonest  is  the  best. 

The  air  is  good,  because  everybody  can  have  it,  it  but  he  is 
wise  enough* to  open  the  window,  or  better  still,  to  go  out  into 
the  open  to  breathe  freely.  Only  the  rich  fool  stays  inside, 
ruminating  upon  what  is  within  him,  wherein  is  no  good  thing, 
but  wind  and  chaff  and  evil  imaginations.  Man  is  saved  by 
going  out  of  himself,  unto  the  hill  whence  comes  all  his  help, 
even  unto  the  Hill  Golgotha,  where  his  sin  was  crucified  in  the 
flesh  of  Him  who  knew  no  sin. 

The  sun  is  good,  because  it  shines  upon  all,  upon  the  evil  and 
the  good  alike.    Man  needs  simply  to  look  up,  to  he  wanned 
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and  illumined  by  the  sun  ； life  and  light  got  simply  by  looking. 
Certainly  the  best  is  the  cheapest  ；  only  the  "worthless  are  costly  ； 
for  instance  J  gems  and  crowns,  pearls  and  peerage,  doctors' 
degrees  and  bishopric  chairs  :  they  are  for  few,  but  the  sun 
for  all.  Who  can  deny  that  this  is  the  best  possible  world  ？ 
The  world  in  which  light  and  life  can  be  got  for  a look  cannot 
be  a  bad  world  after  all. 

The  water  is  good,  because  it  i.<  abundant,  if  one  is  wise 
enough  to  stay  outsiae  of  the  city,  to  live  where  grass  grows, 
and  larks  sing.  The  most  delicious  drink  is  pure  fountain-water, 
to  be  got  for  nothing,  almost  anywhere  on  this  God's  earth.  It 
is  for  wine  and  sake,  for  whisky,  mm，  vermouth,  champagne, 
and  innumerable  other  "  drinks,"  that  mankind  pay  high  prices, 
sometimes  even  their  very  souls. 

The  common  people  are  the  best,  because  they  are  the  most 
numerous.  Abraham  Lincoln  .said  a  great  truth  when  he  said  : 
" God  loves  the  common  people  most,  else  He  would  not  have 
made  so  many."  Only  the  common  people  know  what  life  is. 
The  privileged  class,  the  titled  class,  nobles  and  ecclesiastics 
and  aristocrats,  both  social  and  intellectual,  kno、v  life  only  in 
its  parts,  and  not  in  its  healthy  whole.  Life  is  known  and 
enjoyed  to  the  fullest  extent  by  one  who  earns  his  bread,  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow,  by  thrift  and  manly  independence.  Patronare 
is  crime,  for  the  patron  to  give  and  the  patronized  to  receive. 
The  salaried  man  is  a  weakling  and  the  salaried  woman  is  an 
idol.  Only  the  worker  is  a  man  or  ;i  woman  ；  he  or  she  who 
depends  upon  God  alone,  and  not  upon  powers  that  bo.  The 
common  people  are  the  best  :  they  alone  are  iny  friends  ；  my 
brothers  and  sisters  indeed. 

God  is  the  best  because  He  is  the  commonest.  I  do  not 
think  I  speak  a  blasphemy  by  speaking  in  this  Avay.  It  is  only 
another  way  of  stating  a  well-known  Biblical  truth :  "  For  in 
Him  we  live  and  move,  and  have  our  being."  Acts 17  :  28.  I 
may  hide  myself  from  the  face  of  the  sun  ；  but  from  God's 
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face,  never.  God  is  an  all-pervading  Presence,  the  nearest  of 
friends  and  clearest  of  comrades. 

God  IS  the  commonest.  If  we  anthropomorphize  Him,  、ve 
anthropomorphize  Him  as  a  common  man.  Jesus  Christj  His 
only  l:)Ogotten  Son,  was  a  very  common  man.  He  was  a  son  of 
a  carpentei'j  and  His  villagers  know  Him  as  one  of  them.  He 
did  not  appear  upon  the  earth  as  a  Reverend  Bishop  or  a 
Doctor  of  Divinity.  Kings  of  the  earth  took  no  notice  of  Him, 
and  the  church  of  His  time  excommimieated  Him  and  crucified 
Him.  And  because  He  Avas  common,  He  was  God's  Representa- 
tive among  men,  and  the  King  of  Mankind  and  the  Lord  of  the 
Enrtli.  He  is  the  brother  of  all  men,  especially  of  the  low  and 
afflicted,  the  friend  of  the  laity  more  than  of  the  clergy.  He 
was  the  brightest  and  best  of  the  sons  of  the  morning,  because 
he  was  the  commonest  of  men,  the  representative  plebeian,  the 
ideal  layman. 

The  commonest  is  the  best. 1 will  try  to  be  a  common  man, 
and  m  be  "  perfect/'  as  the  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect. 


Great  Commonalties : ― Mr.  Gladstone  was  greater  than  Miircjui^ 
Salisbiirj^  ；  Oliver  Cromwell  、vas  crownlesSj  and  the  greatet^t  ruler 
of  England  ；  Kobort  Burns,  a  pensant-poet  was  the  greatest  poet 
Scotland  gave  to  the  world  ；  Dwight  L.  Moody  a  salesman  knew 
incn'e  about  Christianity  than  many  a  D.  D.  of  his  age  and 
country.  And  so  forth.  i^]m\l  wo  then  look  at  peerage  and 
doctorate  for  true  Avorth  and  rolialtio  guidance?  uoi't;iiiily  not. 
December.  1927. 


TRUE  RELIGION. 


It  is  not  to  think  ；  it  is  not  to 

believe,  simply  to  believe. 
Belief  makes  one  to  think  rightly. 


work  ;  it  is  to 


ami  to  work 
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righteously. 

" This  is  the  work  of  God,  that  ye  believe  on  Him 
whom  He  hath  sent,"  said  the  Lord  and  Saviouv. 
Verily  so,  verily  so! 

No  use  of  advertisement,  no  use  of  agitations  ；  no 

use  of  〃  movements  ，，  and  "  drives  ，， ； ― 
No  use  of  enlisting  men's  sympathies. 
Belief,  belief,  as  of  a  dutiful  son  in  his  father, — 
That  is  the  highest  wisclom，  and  the  power  that 

moves  the  universe. 
Nothing  is  so  simple  as  true  religion  ；  no  use  of 

theology  and  rebgioiis  pedagogies  for  it. 
No  need  of  monastery  and  seK-immolation, 
No  need  of  searching  heaven  and  earth  for  it. 
" The  word  is  nigh  thee,  in  thy  mouth,  in  thy  heart  , 

that  is,  the  word  of  faith/'  said  Brother  Paxil. 
The  universe  seems  to  be  so  constituted  as  to  respond 

to  the  call  of  faith. 
Belief; 一 it  is  not  mysticism,  it  is  a  sane  deliberate 

act, ― 

Complete  delivery  of  one's  whole  self  to  the  Father 

and  Maker  of  the  Universe, ― 
All  act  to  become  entirely  passive,  and  so  be  made 

wonderfully  active, 
December,  1927. 

FREEWILLING  AND  FREEDOING. 

They  say  :  You  must  do  that  ；  you  must  not  do  that.  But 
[ say  to  them  ;  I  cannot  do  as  you  say,  and  I  cannot  not  do 
as  you  say.  Yea,  I  cannot  do  and  cannot  not  do  as  I  say  to 
myself.  Somebody  mightier  than  you  ana  I  say  to  me  :  Do  that 
and  do  not  do  that.  His  voice  I  must  obey,  and  not  your  voice 
or  mine.    You  may  be  the  Eoman  Pontiff,  or  the  Archbishop 
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of  Canterbui Vj  or  the  great  Doctor  of  Divinity  in  this  part  of 
the  world  ；  but  your  words  of  command  or  advice  are  not  so 
authoritative  to  me  as  that  Voice  which  speaks  within  me.  "What 
I  do  01， do  not  do  may  not  be  pleasing  to  you,  but  shikataganai 
(I  cannot  help  it);  I  am  not  your  sevA'ant  but  His.  I  may  be 
a little  worm  or  a  poor  heathen  convert  in  your  eyes,  but  a 
man  I  am  ；  and  as  a  man,  I liavo  a  will  of  my  own,  which  will, 
in  my  case,  is  mine  to  make  it  His.  The  Holy  Apostles  defied 
the  command  of  the  Sanhedrin  saying  :  "Whether  it  is  right  in 
the  sight  of  God  to  hearken  unto  you  rather  than  unto  God, 
judge  ye  (Acts  4  : 19)  ；  and  why  cannot  I  sometimes  defy  the 
commands  or  advices  of  the  reverend  bishops  and  doctors  of 
divinity  of  the  present  day,  、vho，  I  know,  】nake  many  mistakes 
tlH'nis<'] vos,  causing  many  a  shipwreck  of  the  faith  of  the  churches 
uiidrr  tlu'ir  own  pilotage?  Woe  is  me,  if  I  am  bound  to  follow 
their  guidance  always  ；  especially  in  the  countrv  of  my  birth, 
where  I  am  at  home,  and  they  arc  strangers.  I  do  not  say,  of 
course,  that  I  am  perfectly  sound  and  unerring  ；  I  do  make 
mistakes,  and  I  am  humbled  thereby.  But  I  say  to  my  med- 
dling advisers,  as  Job  said  to  his  mends  :  I  am  not  inferior  to 
you  [Job  12:3).  I  must  work  upon  my  own  resposibility,  and 
make  free  choice  of  the  advices  offered  to  me  by  those  Avho 
consider  themselves  to  bo  my  spiritual  superiors.  It  may  not 
be  advantageous  to  mo,  as  they  often  warn  mo,  to  be  "  too 
indopendont  ； " Init  advantage  or  disadvantage  is  a  matter  of 
no  conrorn  to  mo  ；  I  must  be  true  to  myself  and  to  my  Master. 
A  microcosmos  I  am，  though  a  tiny  one  ；  and  I  must  revolve 
as  a little  planetoid  around  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  and  not 
round  the  Jupiter  of  Pnidenee,  or  of  the  Saturn  of  Self-love. 
They  in  one  Wiiy  or  another  Iidped  me  to  be  a,  Protestant  ；  and 
in  accordance  with  their  own  teaching,  I  sometimes  protest  ngninst 
them  J  as  they,  or  rather  their  worthy  ancesterSj  protested  against 
the  Roman  Pontiff  and  his  ecclesiastical  court.  I  nim  to lx、  a 
consistent  Piotestnnt  liko  John  Milton  or  Oliver  Cromwell ; ami 
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that  is  the  reason  why  I  sometimes  choose  my  own  way,  and 
not  the  ways  of  others  who  presume  to  be  superior  to  me  in 
wisdom  and  faith. 

Truly,  in  this  age  of  easy  yielding  for  tlie  8ake  of  "  advantage," 
I  think  it  is  no  mean  virtue  to  say  Xo!  for  the  sake  of  what 
a  man  believes  to  be  true.    I like  that  line  of  Poet  Lowell : 
The  brave  Luther  answered  No! 
And  that  No!  rocked  the  whole  Europe. 
January,  1928. 

THE  HUMOURLESS  PEOPLE. 

There  are  people  who  are  entirely  humourless.  To  them 
every  word  has  but  one  meaning.  They  call  spade,  spade,  and 
attach  no  other  meaning  to  it.  When  we  tell  them  that  spade 
sometimes  means  honest  labour,  or  independence,  or  peace  as 
plowshare  does  in  a  famous  prophesy  of  Isaiah,  they  laugh  us 
to  scorn,  call  us  mystics  and  dreamers,  and  even  dangerous  men. 
They  are  proud  of  their  literal  interpretation  of  the  Bible  ；  and 
when  they  read  in  it  that  "  they  shall  beat  their  swoi'ds  into 
plowshares  and  their  spears  into  pruninghooks/'  or  that  "the 
lion  shall  eat  straw  like  the  ox，"  they  believe  that  these  words 
shall  be  literally  fulfilled.  Poetry  to  them  is  no  fact.  Indeed, 
they  have  no  poetry.  All  is  prose  to  them  ； literature  to  them 
means  statute  books,  book- keepings,  and  statistics,  and  nothing 
more.  Verses  and  rhymes,  beautiful  dreaming ヌ， and  speaking 
by  contrasts  and  covert  words  are  foolishness  to  them.  They 
judge  men  and  women  by  words  and  actions,  and  cannot  look 
behind  the  veil  and  read  kindness  in  wrath,  love  in  fierce  words, 
piety  in  seeming  blaspliemy,  brotherliness  in  contentious  deeds, 
and  tears  in  iron-fists.  They  are  prosaic  ；  they  call  spade,  spade, 
heretic,  heretic,  orthodox,  orthodox.  So  it  is  very  easy  to  deceive 
thenx.  We  wear  the  robes  of  orthodoxy,  and  we  take  us  for  good 
orthodox.    We  join  the  Methodist  Chui'c'h，  and  they  take  us  for 
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good  Methodists.  Wc  become  Episcopalians  and  we  are  trusted 
by  bishops  and  deacons.  We  allow  ourselves  to  be  baptized  or 
" dipped  "  into  water,  and  we  are  considered  to  be  good  Baptists. 
And  so  forth.  But  truth  is,  Truth  refuses  to  show  itself  so 
plainly.  Truth  like  a  modest  maiden  likes  to  hide  herself  ；  she 
sometimes  assumes  the  form  of  a  vixen  even,  that  she  may  ward 
off  the  touch  of  rudeness.  Truth  hates  nothing  so  much  as 
vulgarity  ；  she  tries  every  means  in  her  power  to  frighten,  scare, 
and  drive  away  the  sacrilegious  touch  of  familiarity  and  the 
worse  profanity  of  patronage.  And  Truth  is  poetical.  Indeed, 
Poetry  is  Truth  in  the  highest  form,  and  so  is  meaningless  to 
the  prosaic  and  humourless. 
January,  1928. 

I  MARCH  ON  AND  ON. 
ェ mai'cli  on  and  on. 

I  do  not  look  behind,  I look  before, ― I  march  on  and  on. 
Let  dogs  bark  and  critics  criticize, 一 I  inarch  on  and  on. - 
Whether  I  fail  or  succeed,  I  do  not  care ，一 I  march  on  and 
on. 

In  the  battle  of  life,  I  do  not  look  behind  like  Lot's  wife  ； 
God  will  make  me  too  a  pillar  of  salt  by  the  Dead  Sea,  if 

I look  behind. 
God  is  marching  on  and  on,  and  His  Universe  too  ； 
And  I  must  march  on  and  on,  if  I  am  to  live  with  Him. 
Forgetting  all  things  that  are  behind  me，  I 】narch  ou  and 

on. 

Years  out,  years  in,  I  march  on  and  on. 
As  a living  child  of  the  Living  God,  I inarch  on  and  on. 
That  is  the  life  and  crown,  the  marching  on  and  on. 
January,  1928. 
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ALONE  BUT  NOT  ALONE. 

AVhat  if  I  am  the  only  Christian  in  the  world?  That  does  not 
mean  that  I  am  the  only  perfect  man  in  the  world, ― just  the 
opposite  is  true.  That  does  mean  that  I  am  the  chiefest  of 
sinners,  and  God  saved  me,  or  made  me  a  Christian,  "  that  in 
me  first  Jesus  Christ  might  show  forth  all  longsiifFering,  for  a 
pattern  to  them  which  should  hereafter  believe  on  him  to  life 
everlasting."  I  Tim. 1 : 10.  In  that  case,  i.  e.  if  I  am  the  only 
Christian  in  the  world,  it  is  all  very  natural  that  all  things  in 
the  world  appear  very  strange  to  me,  and  I  appear  very  strange 
to  the  world.  The  Christian,  I  understand,  is  not  a  woiicl-man, 
and  Christianity  is  not  intended  to  be  a  world-religion,  as  I  am 
told  it  is  by  many  famous  theologians.  After  all,  there  are  not 
many  Christians  in  the  world,  and  Christianity  is  intended  for 
these  very  few.  As  in  the  time  of  Isaiah,  so  now，  "  only  the 
remnant  shall  be  saved,"  and  "the  remnant "  means  a  very 
small  minority.  The  attempt  to  make  the  whole  world  Christian 
is  unbiblical  and  unchristian.  Yea,  it  is  an  impossibility  :  the 
world  which  crucified  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  will  never  become 
Christian.  The  world  as  a  whole  is  essentially  anti-Christian ， —— 
the  so-called  Christian  nations  included, — and  it  is  "  kept  in  store, 
reserved  unto  fire  against  the  day  of  judgment  and  perdition  of 
ungodly  men."  II  Pet.  3  :  7.  Isot  because  God  hateth  the  world, 
― the  contrary  is  true, ― but  because  the  world  loves  itself,  and 
hates  God  who  is  all  love  and  is  opposed  to  all  that  the  world 
thinks  and  does. 

Then,  what  am  I  to  do  for  this  world?  Simply  to  witness 
for  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  by  my  deeds  and 
words.  It  makes  no  difference  to  me  whether 丄 am  the  only 
witness  in  the  world,  or  many  like  me  witness  for  the  same  truth  ； 
I  have  to  witness  whether  alone  or  with  many.  One  with  God 
is  greater  than  the  whole  world  ；  and  I  need  not ク and  must  not, 
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wait  till I  am  convinced  that  I  am  not  the  only  witness  in  the 
world.  I  have  my  post  of  duty  to  keep,  and  I  alone  can  keep 
it.  Democracy,  or  rule  by  many,  does  not  rule  in  the  kingdom 
of  spirits.  There,  one  with  God  is  mighty  to  save,  and  many 
without  Him  is  equal  to  zero.  The  glory  of  that  kingdom  is, 
that  there  every  citizen  is  a  king  without  country  and  people, 
sufficient  in  himself,  or  rath(n*  in  "  Him  that  filletli  all  in  all." 
PVhmai'y,  1928. 

THE  HELPLESS  CHRISTIAN. 

Jesus  said  :    My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work  

The  Son  can  do  nothing  of  himself,  ])nt  wliat  ho  socth  tlie  Fatlior 
do  :  for  wliat  things  soever  he  doeth,  those  also  doeth  the  Son 
likewise.  John  5  : 17， 19.  So  does  every  one  of  His  disciples. 
I  can  think  of  no  more  helpless  man  than  the  disciple  of  Jesus 
Christ.  He  is  not  permitted  to  have  any  will  of  his  own  ；  indeed, 
he  has  been  deprived  of  his  will  Avhen  he  was  called  to  His 
service,  and  he  has  no  strength  to  do  his  、vill，  even  though  he 
had  it.  His  will  is  given  】mn，  and  with  it，  strength  to  do  it  ； 
liis  Avill  is  not  hi.s,  but  tho  FatherV.  So,  ho  knows  not  what 
the  purpose  of  any  i)articular  willing  caused  in  him  is  ；  he  simply 
does  it,  not  asking  why  and  wherefore.  Sometimes,  it  is  a 
pleasant  business  ho  is  called  upon  to  do.  Then  lie  things  with 
tho  Psalmist  : 

My  heart  ov('rfk、\v('th  witli a  goodly  matter, 
I  speak  the  things  which  I  have  made  touching:  tlu'  king  : 
My  tongue  is  the  pen  of  ;i  ready  writer. 
But  at  other  times,  it  is  entirely  otherwise.  Then  he  shudders 
before  the  task,  prays  that  he  】imy  bo  spared  from  it  ；  but 
compelled  by  heavy  hands  laid  upon  him,  he  accepts  it,  and 
executes  it  with  the  strength  givQu  him  for  the  purpose.  The 
conscious  believer,  working  as  if  unconscious  of  himself ,  as  he 
is  constrained  to  do  Another's  will, — that  I  undonstand  is  tho 
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Christian  life,  the  noblest  life  because  it  can  be  lived  as  the 
result  of  dying  to  self,  or  rather  death  to  it，  inflicted  by  the 
Mighty  Conqueror  that  He  might  lead  "  captivity  captive  "  for 
His  own  glory.    Ephes.  4  :  8. 

Let  not,  therefore,  the  reader  of  this  little  magazine  ask  its 
editor  Avhy  he  joined  it  when  it  was  started  two  years  ago,  and 
why  he  ends  it  now.    That  which  was  done  Avas  done,  for  some 
good  purpose  of  His  will, ― so  the  editor  sincerely  believes. 
February,  1928. 

IN  SEASON  OUT  OF  SEASON. 

2  Tim.  4:  2. 

If  I  am  told  I  .shall  live  one  hundred  years, 

I  will  preach  the  gospel  of  Christ. 
If  I  have  thirty  more  years  to  live， 

I  will  preach  the  Gospel  of  Christ. , 
If  I  have  only  five  more  to  live, 

I  will  pi'eaeh  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 
If  I  am  told  I  shall  die  this  year, 

I  will  preach  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 
If  Death's  call  will  come  the  next  month,  or  tlie  next  week, 

I  will  preach  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 
I  wish  to  draw  my  last  breath, 

Preaching  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 
" For  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  He  gave  His  only  begotten 
Son  J  that  whosoever  belie  veth  on  Him  should  not  perish,  but 

have  eternal  life,"  it  is  a  news  altogether  too  good  to  believe, 

but  it  is  true. 

February,  1928. 


BE  UNPOPULAR. 
Oh  be  unpopular y  be  purposely  unpopular.    It  is  a.  shame  to 
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be  popular,  these  days.  To  be  popular  means  to  be  superficial, 
democratic,  American  ；  it  is  to  be  of  earth,  earthy ^  clinging  to 
the  dust.  Oh  be  entirely  unpopular,  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
mass,  unearthly,  ethereal,  speaking  in  "  dark  parables,"  so  that 
only  the  elect  few  can  understand.  In  an  age  like  this,  pride  in 
one  form  is  a  virtue,  to  keep  oneself  intact  from  the  stain  of 
vulgarity.  To  be  the  most  popula  •  man,  whether  to  be  a 
president  of  a  republic  or  of  a  cabinet,  is  to  be  a  near  relative 
of  the  Adversary  of  mankind  visually  called  Satan.  Oh  be  un- 
popular like  God  Himself,  for  He  is  the  most  unpopular  person 
in  this  generation,  because  He  makes  so  little  of  business  and 
prospei  ity;  and  so  much  of  holiness  and  eternal  life. 
February,  1928. 
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Vol  /•，  No 1" March,  1926. 

WHO  AND  WHAT  WE  ARE. 
THE  EDITOR. 

My  name  is  KAXZO  UCHIMl  EA.  A  Japanese,  a  son  of  sa- 
murai, an  independent  Christian  ；  in  pi'of(';^:rfion，  a  book-writer, 
a inao^azine-editor,  a  teacher  in  the  Christian  Bible.  Was  born 
in  Tokio,  on  the  23rd  of  March,  1861；  according  to  the  Gregorian 
calendar,  eight  years  after  Commodore  Perry  anchored  in  the  Bay 
of  Yedo.  Began  to  study  English  at  the  age  of 14  ；  but  never 
mastered  it.  Sent  to  the  Foreign  Language  School,  to  prepare 
for  the  Kaiseigakko,  now  the  Tokio  Imperial  University  ；  but  was 
induced  to  enter  the  Sappro  Agricultural  College,  then  started 
by  the  Colonial  Department  under  the  presidency  of  Wni. S. 
Clark,  Ph.  D.，  LL.  D.  of  Amherst,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A.  Graduated 
from  that  college  in  1881.  Served  in  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment for  3  years.  Went  to  America  in  18S4,  main】y  to  learn 
methods  of  practical  philanthropy.  Came  under  the  guidance 
of  Isaac  X.  Kerlin,  M.  D.  the  superintendent  of  the  Pennsylvania 
In-<titute  for  Feeble-minded  Children,  at  Elwyii,  Delaware  County 
uf  that  state.  While  tliere,  met  James  B.  Richards ,  a  veteran 
teacher  of  the  mental  defectives.  Wats  introduced  to  President 
Julius  H.  Seelye  of  Amherst  College,  Mass.  by  Mr.  Joseph  H. 
Xeejima.  Joined  the  junior  year  of  the  class  of  1887,  and  stayed 
there  until  gradimtion.  The  great  president  opened  my  eyes  to 
the  evangelical  truth  in  Christianity,  He  is  my  father  in  faith. 
For  forty  years,  since  then,  I  preached  the  faith  taught  me  by 
that  venerable  teacher.    On  my  return  to  Japan  in  1888,  I  made 
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several  attempts  to  put  my  educational  ideas  to  practice,  but 
always  failed.  Missionaries  nicknamed lue  a  "  schoo レ breaker," 
because  wherever  I  taught,  troubles  arose,  and  schools  were  put 
in  jeopardy.  My  fortunes  in  Government  schools  were  worse. 
My  refusal  to  bow  to  the  Imperial  Rescript  on  Education,  not 
only  deprived  me  of  my  situation  in  the  Dai  Ichi  Koto-gakko, 
but  sent  me  out  into  Japanese  society  as  a  vagabond,  wherein 
for  some  20  years ^  I liad  not  a  place  Avhoro  to  lay  my  head  on. 
But 丄 was  more  successful  in  book-writing  and  journalisni. 
During  the  last  30  years  I  wrote  about  30  books,  which  though 
not  "  good-sellers/'  Avere  some  of  them,  good  survivor? ？，  and  are 
still  read  after  the  expiration  of  the  copy-right.  I  joined  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Yorodzn  Choho  in  1895，  and  there  met  the 
managing  editor  of  this  magazine^  and  I  have  kept  up  friendship 
with  him  till  this  time.  After  three  years,  I  started  my  own 
paper,  the  Tokyo  Independent,  which  was  succeeded  by  the  Biblical 
Shidies  in  1900，  which  is  continued  to  this  day.  Then  I  did 
much  of  preaching,  lecturing,  and  Bible-expositions,  the  most 
notable  of  which  was  a large  Bible-class  in  the  Hygienic  Hall, 
in  front  of  the  Home  Depavtment,  not  far  from  the  Imperial 
Castle.  I  started  the  class  in  1918,  till  it  、、- as  interrupted  by 
the  earthquake  ravage  five  years  afterward  ；  but  now  resumed 
in  my  own  precinct,  though  on  somewhat  smaller  scale.  I  am 
a  free-lance  in 】ny  religious  standing  ；  join  no  church,  never 
" licenced  "  to  preach  by  Jiny  ecclesiastical  authority  ；  entirely 
independent.  My  two  books  Avliich  I  wrote  in  English  were 
triinsLited  into  several  European  languages^  enabling  me  to  find 
many  friends  in  the  continental  Europe.  The  books  failed  in 
America  ；  Englishmen  never  liked  them.  I  pass  for  a  rabid  yaso 
(follower  of  JesiLs)  among  my  countrymen,  and  a  heretic  and 
dangerous  man  among  missionaries  and  their  converts  in  thi;? 
country.  Still ェ seem  to  have  not  a  few  friends  in  this  wide 
world  ；  for  my  mngaziiu へ 一 the  Bible-magazine ^  written  in  my 
own  language, ― has  qnito  a largo  oivculatioii,  and  my  books 
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translated  into  German  are  still  being  read  in  Europe.  I  on  my 
own  part,  take,  or  try  to  take,  all  honest,  sincere  men  and 
women,  as  my  friends  and  allies  ；  and  though  some  of  them 
may  dislike  me,  that  is  no  reason  why  I  should  aisiike  them  in 
return.  I  am  a  JapanOvse  by  birth,  and  a  Christian  in  faith  ； 
and  my  Christianity  made  me  ;i Burgher  cler  Welt/'  a  woiid- 
citizeiij  a  brother  to  humanity.  With  the  managing  editor,  I  am 
an  advocate  of  peace.  Both  of  us  are  haters  of  war.  We  take 
comparatively  little  interei^t  in  politics.  But  we  love  God,  the 
world,  the  soul.  With  this  self -introduction,  may  I  find  favour 
with  the  readers  in  the  wide,  wide  world  ！ 
March,  1926. 

As  Utheks  Said  for  Us. 
Truth  is  trutli  l.>y  Avlionisoever  said.  Even  if  Judas  Iscuriot  said 
a  truth,  it  i.s  a  truth  never-the-less.  It  is  not  necessary  that  we 
should  say  a  truth,  that  it  may  be  a  truth.  So  much  the  better 
if  somebody  else  said  it,  and  Ave  simply  quote  it.  We  have 
many  thoughts  which  we  believe  to  be  true  ；  but  many,  because 
they  dislike  us，  think  our  thoughts  are  not  true.  It  is  a  case 
of  bozu  ga  nikn  kertba,  kesa  made  nikui  (because  I  hate  the  priest, 
I liate  his  surplice  also).  In  that  case,  it  is  our  wisaom  to 
present  our  thoughts  in  the  word  of  others,  of  them  who  are  of 
recognized  authority  in  this  world,  but  unfortunately  for  them, 
who  entertained  views  the  same  as  our  own.  In  this  column,  we 
let  others  speak  in  our  stead,  and  so  try  to  establish  our 
position  by  their  help.    An  entirely  justifiable  method,  、ve  believe. 

(Q lotatioiii  are  omitted. 一 Editor.) 

Mr.  Uchimura  as  seex  by  a  Gifted  Writer. 
********** 

AX  ADDENDUM. 

It  is  horrible  to  be  an  editor.    Even  before  liis  paper  appears, 
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one  is  written  up  in  other  papers,  and  his  personality  is  made 
a  common  stock,  to  be  praised  by  his  friends  and  reproached  by 
his  enemies.  But  as  Shakespeare  said,  "  We  are  advertized  by 
oui，  loving  friends  "  ；  and  when  advertizement  is  so  costly  as  at 
present,  we  ought  to  be  thankful  for  such  publicities  as  our  fel- 
low-jonrnalists  may  like  to  give  to  our  lives  or  works. 

The  writer  of  the  above  article ,  however,  is  mistaken  in  writing 
the  present  editor  up  as  "  a  great  man."  -  The  "  Carlylean 
visage,"  and  the  Johnsonian  affinity  are  pure  fictions.  I  am  a  very 
ordinary  Japanese  Avho  can  be  approached  by  anybody  if  he  is 
honest  in  his  heart .  The  lufelligencer  is  sent  forth,  not  to  revolu- 
tionize the  world,  but  to  speak  plain  words  to  plain  men,  that 
" we  may  live  peaceful  life  in  this  world,  and  in  the  world  to 
come  life  everlasting." 

Vol.  I.  No,  3,  May，  1926. 

JAPAX  AS  A  FISHERY  NATION. 

]\rr.  Tnkozo  Kaniada  of  the  Tokyo  Fishery  Institute  contributed 
to  the  Kokiimm  a  series  of  very  interesting  articles  on  the  fishery 
production  of  Japan,  from  Avhich  avo  eiill nnd  translate  the 
following  : 

The  marine  products  of  tli(、  woi-ld  are  calculated  to  amount 
to  9,000,000  tons,  of  whieh  Japan  produces  3,000,000  tons, 
England  and  tho  United  States  of  America  following  hor  with 
1,000,000  tons  each.  Of  3,000,000  tons  of  the  Japaiie^^e  products 
52  por  c(vnt  are  fishes,  6  per  cent  cuttles  and  shell- fishes,  5  per 
cent  soa-weedsj  and  37  per  cent  other  products.  Japanese 
risheniKMi  catch  annually  500,000  tons  of  herring,  400,000  tons 
of  sardine  and  100,000  tons  of  codfish,  o 0,000  tons  of  oyster  and 
30,000  tons  of  clams  and  allied  shell-fishes.  They  harvest  also 
120,000  tons  of  kombu  (Laminavia).  Of  molluscs ！，  they  catch 
o5,000  tons  of  cTittle-fishoSj  and  of  cnistacoans,  -0,000  tons  of 
:?linnipts  aiul 1( 山 ひ】 's.    T】kt(、  aro 】'iv ひ r-j«!iirf:u'(、  of  27.000  square 
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kilometers,  and  lakes  of  4，700  square  kilometers  which  are  lu- 
crative sources  of  fresh-water  products.  Besides,  there  are  300,000 
square  kilometers  of  shallow  inland  seas,  which  are  equally 
good  sources  of  wealth.  It  is  said  that  in  special  cases,  one 
square  kilometer  of  these  inland  bodies  of  salt-water  yield 
150,000—300,000  yen,  when  turned  to  oyster  beds  or  laver 
(asakusa-nori)  fields. 

It  is  also  estimated  that  in  the  whole  world  3,500,000  men  are 
engaged  in  fishing,  of  which  2,000,000  are  Japanese  ；  i.  e.  60 
per  cent  of  the  world's  fishing  population  are  Japanese.  Of 
1,000,000  vessels  of  all  descriptions  engaged  in  fishing,  Japanese 
fishermen  possess  400,000  ；  i.  e.  40  pei'  cent  of  the  world's  fishing- 
fleet.  Naturally  Japanese  are  the  greatest  fish-eaters.  One  Ja- 
panese eats  45  kilograms  of  fishes  and  only Ij^  kilograms  of 
meat  per  annum. 

Thus  Japan  can  dominate  the  world  with  their  fir^hing  imple- 
ments. When  excluded  from  the  land,  they  can  float  upon  the 
water,  outside  of  the  3  mile  limit,  and  catch  all  the  fishes  of 
the  four  seas,  ana  so  prosper  and  get  rich.  And  a  splendid  idea 
it  will  be,  to  turn  those  costly  submarine  boats  and  destroyers 
into  fishing  gear  and  catch  fishes  and  whales  instead  of  sinking 
enemies'  fleets.  We  always  maintained  and  still  maintain  the 
view  that  Japan  need  not  be  afraid  of  the  narrowness  of  the 
country  and  overpopulation.  The  sea  is  here  ；  and  she  can 
expand  into  a  world-empire,  not  by  grabbing  the  land  as  other 
countries  did  and  do,  but  by  tapping  the  sea  ！ 

Where  Ideal  of  Government  was  Realized 
By  Isoh  Ynmagata, 

ADDENDA. 

Democracy  is  primarily  for  tho  people,  not  necessarily  bv  the 
people.  When  government  by  the  people  ceases  to  be  for  the 
people,  it  is  no  longer  democracy,  and  may l>e  replaced  by 
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government  by  one  man  or  a  few  men,  who  really  care  for  the 
welfare  of  the  people.  Much  of  what  passes  for  democracy  in 
so-called  democratic  countries  we  take  to  be  no  democracy  at 
all.  Imperial  Japan  has  had  true  democracy  in  its  history. 
Some  of  its  Emperors  and  Empresses  were  typical  democratic 
rulers.  We  consider  rule  under  the  Hojos  for  200  years  to  have 
been  one  of  the  best  democratic  governments  the  world  has  had. 
Seven  out  of  nine  rulers  ruled  the  country  with  all  the  humility 
and  efficiency  of  true  democratic  rulers.  The  West  has  no 
monopoly  of  democracy.  Japan  and  China  have  had  cases  of 
true  democracy  not  a  few.  Not  form,  but  reality  ！  Democracy 
also  in  Imperial  Japan  ！ 

Vol  L  No.      June,  1926. 

BY  WAY  OF  INTRODUCTION. 

We  are  very  glad  to  present  in  this  issue  an  article  of  great 
value  by  Mr.  T.  Tsukamoto.  It  will,  we  are  afraid,  give  rise  to 
much  controversy,  for  it  is  certain  that  some  of  our  readers  hold 
views  different  from  that  held  by  the  author  on  the  subject  he 
deals  with,  in  his  scholarly  and  dispassionate  way.  But  we  are 
glad  to  publish  the  article,  because,  among  other  things,  it  serves 
to  show  to  the  outside  world  that  the  study  of  the  Bible  is  be- 
ing undertaken  among  Japanese  in  earnest. 

氺 氺 

Mr.  M.  G.  Mori,  who  writes  on  "  The  Present  State  of  Bud- 
dhism in  Japan,"  is  one  of  the  best  writers  in  English  among 
oui'  younger  men.  His  article  may  be  taken  as  an  indicator  of 
the  sentiment,  "which  is  entertained  by  intelligent  Japanese  to- 
wards Buddhism  to-day.  It  is  a  niista  ke  to  think,  as  some 
foreigners  seem  to  do,  that  Buddhism  is  all  but  dead  in  this 
country.  It  is  still a  great  moral  force  among  the  masses  and 
there  arc  appearing  various  signs  that,  thanks  especially  to  the 
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stimulating  influence  of  Christianity,  it  is  reviving. 

The  story  of  the  last  of  vendettas  in  Japan  by  Mr.  K.  Yama- 
moto  is  not  particularly  edifying,  we  admit.  Nevertheless  it  will 
be  found  interesting  by  foreign  students  of  things  Japanese,  as 
it  tells  a  phase  of  life  in  Japan  of  fifty  years  ago.  It  should  not 
be  thought  that  it  was  with  hatred  and  nothing  else  that  kataki- 
uchi  (vendettas)  in  Old  Japan  was  invariably  undertaken.  In 
those  feudal  days，  it  was  an  umvi'itten  moral  code  for  a  son  to 
avenge  the  death  of  his  parent  by  another  man.  This  is  a  theme 
worthy  of  elucidation  by  a  master  hand  like  that  of  Lafcadio 
Hearn.  We  hope  that  some  day  the  Intelligencer  will  be  used 
by  some  able  writer  as  a  medium  for  dealing  with  it  at  length. 

*** 

We  are  sorry  that  on  account  of  a  journey  lie  undertook  to 
Hokkaido,  Mr.  Oshiina  has  been  unable  to  contribute  to  this  issue 
his  promised  article  on  the  study  of  the  Japanese  language. 
For  lack  of  space,  we  have  also  been  compelled  to  hold  over 
some  very  valuable  articles  to  our  next  issue. 

Jesus  axd  Baptism: 
By  Toraji  Tmkamoto. 
[I  have  great  pleasure  in  introducing  to  the  readers  of  the  Intel- 
lig  ncer,  my  fr:end  and  collaborator,  Mr.  Toraji  Tsukamoto.  *  *  * 
To  our  foreign  readers,  the  article  may  be  of  i  terest  as  shomng 
the  kind  of  the  reading  matter  the  Japanese  lay-readers  are  pleased 
to  read.  They  are  many  of  them  quite  theologians/'  and  even 
young  women  do  heartily  appreciate  writings  of  this  kind.  The 
Expositor  which  failed  in  England,  may  have  still  prospered  in  Japan* 
The  Intelligencer  will  welcome  the  responses  of  the  missionary -scholars 
who  may  like  to  say  either  pro  or  con  on  Mr.  Tsukamot リ， s  views. 

—K.  v.] 

A  REMARK. 

I  have  been  stigmatized  by  missionaries  for  well-nigh  half-a- 
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century  for  disregarding  the  Christian  rite  of  Baptism.  They 
said  that  I  repudiated  the  ordinance  established  by  Christ  Him- 
self. But  now  their  own  theologians  argue  that  Christ  Himself 
did  not  ordain  the  rite  :  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  a  man  to  be 
baptized  with  water  in  order  to  be  saved.  Thus  churches  are 
openly  nnmiUing  their  own  anathemas.  The  very  missionaries 
who  openly  accused  me  of  my  Unitarianism  are  permitting  their 
own  churches  to  proclaim  Unitarianism  far  worse  than  my  own. 
A  few  years  ago，  Rev.  Mr.  vShiraishi  of  the  Japan  Methodist 
Church  openly  declared  in  a  Unitarian  organ  that  the  difference 
between  Christianity  and  Confucianism  was  only  that  of  degree 
and  not  of  kind  ；  and  no  Methodist  missionary  ever  blamed  him 
for  making  such  a  statement.  A  writer  in  the  Atlantic  Montlily 
recently  wrote  that  many  young  niinirstors  in  the  Episcopal 
ChurehoH  of  America  Avhom  ho  knew  did  not  believe  even  in  the 
possibility  of  the  future  life.  Heretics  of  yesterday  arc  othodoxcs 
of  to-day^  and  vice  versa.  There  is  nothing  so  unreliable  as 
denunciations  of  churches.  "  Which  of  the  prophets  did  not 
your  fathers  persecute  ？  ，，  Churches  first  persecute,  then  acqui- 
esce, then  adopt  the  very  position  they  openly  denounced. 
Such  was  their  attitude  towards  Evolution.  Such  will  be  their 
attitude  towards  all  new  truths,  I  am  afraid  ！ 

EDIORIAL  "  I  ，， 
I  say  "  I  "  and  not  "  Ave."  I  always  have  thought  that  "  the 
editorial  we  ，，  is  merest  fiction.  In  my  long  journalistic  life,  I 
never  have  seen  more  than  one  editor  write  articles  in  conjunc- 
tion. And  when  only  one  writer  writes,  why  not  write  "丄 
instead  of  "  we  ，，  ？  The  editor  above  all  other  tilings  must  be 
honest  ；  honesty  is  the  one  essential  qualification  of  the  editorial 
calling  ；  and  to  hide  himself  behind  the  curtain  of  the  editorial 
sanctum,  and  Avrite  "  we  "  instead  of  "  1，"  is,  I  believe,  dishonest 
and  cowardly,  if  not  plainly  hypocntical.  Responsible  journalism 
is  possible  only  cm  the  conaition  of  strict  honesty.    It  is  no  ？ ma 11 
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thing  to  write  "  we,"  when  the  editor  really  means  "  I."  If  it 
is  not  a  decorum  to  disregard  the  long-established  (Western) 
oditorial  usage,  let  that  decorum  be  disregarded  in  this  our 
country  of  gods  "  (Shinkoku),  where  all  men  (newspaper  ― 
and  magazine  ―  editors  included  ！ )  are  above  all  things  required 
to  be  honest.  So  may  the  reader  of  THE  JAPAX  CHRISTIAN 
INTELLIGENCER  be  not  offended  by  the  editorial  use  of 
" I  "  instead  of  the  conventional " we." 

The  Present  State  of  Buddhism  in  Japan 
the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  faith 
Bi/  If.  G.  MotL 

EDITORIAL  EEMARK. 
The  same  in  Buddhism  as  in  Christianity.  Salvation  by  faith 
is  a  higher  and  deeper  faith  than  salvation  by  works.  If  Bud- 
dhists should  know  upon  what  firm  ethical  bases  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  is  grounded,  they  would 
transfer  their  allegiance  to  Christianity,  without  repudiating 
their  allegiance  to  their  old  faith.  The  simple  fact  that  Amida 
was  a  mythical  personage  while  Jesus  Christ  was  a  historical 
person  ought  to  be  enough  to  induce  all  thinking  people  to 
seek  the  rest  to  their  minds  and  souls  in  the  latter  rather  than 
in  the  former.  I  speak  this  without  any  spirit  of  proselytism, 
which  I  hate  with  all  my  heart.  The  time  when  the  Japanese 
evangelical  Buddhists  find  the  true  foundation  of  their  laith  in 
" Him  who  was  crucified  for  the  sins  of  the  world,"  will  be  the 
time  when  the  world  will  witness  the  greatest  revival  that  has  ever 
happened.  Then  "  Shall  the  earth  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea."  May  such  a  time  come 
soon  ；  and  come  it  will,  if  Christianity  is  presented  to  them 
not  as  a  foreign  religion  by  foreign,  missionaries,  but  as  a  Japa- 
nese religion  by  Japanese  messengers. 
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Vol  L  No.  5,  July,  1926. 

BY  WAY  OF  INTKODUCTION. 

We  are  thankful  that  this  little  magazine  of  ours  has  been 
accorded  an  exceedingly  cordial  welcome  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  We  are  poor  in  purse  and  as  advertisement  is  so 
expensive  now-a-days  we  cannot  afford  to  blow  our  own  trumpet 
through  the  columns  of  newspapers.  In  fact,  we  found  our- 
selves nearly  bankrupt  when  we  had  to  pay  a  bill  of  nearly  500 
yen  for  a  small-sized  ad.  we  had  published  in  half  a  dozen 
papers  for  announcing  the  publication  of  our  first  issue.  We 
had  to  decide  then  to  stop  trying  to  sell  our  inagazine  by  means 
of  advertisement  but  to  let  it  stand  or  fall  by  its  own  merit. 

* 氺 

We  are  thankful  that  no  disappointment  has  befallen  upon  us. 
Though  we  cannot  say  th it  our  circulation  has  increased  in 
any  striking  way,  we  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  poor  or 
indifferent  reception  by  the  reading  public.  Our  paia  circula- 
tion is  now  nearly  2,000  and  we  have  among  our  subscribers 
many  prominent  men  and  women ― leaders  in  their  respective 
fields  of  activity.  That  our  venture  has  been  so  successful  is 
mainly  due  to  the  help  and  sympathy  extended  to  us  by  our 
friends  and  readers,  many  of  whom  have  been  kind  enough  to 
send  specimen  copies  to  their  friends  and  so  got  for  us  new 
subscribers.    We  feel  grateful  towards  all  of  such  iriends. 

We  are  also  thankful  that  many  of  our  readers  have  sent  us 
words  of  appreciation  and  encouragement .  In  this  issue  we 
print  a letter  of  appreciation  from  Dr.  Euckon.  We  may  also 
be  permitted  to  quote  from  a  similar  letter  from  the  Rev.  Sid- 
ney L.  Gulick  the  following  words  : 
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Another  cause  for  which  we  are  equally  thankful  is  that  help 
has  been  and  is  coining  to  us  in  great  force  in  the  form  of 
valuable  contributions  from  able  writers.  Some  of  these  we  have 
pleasure  of  publishing  in  this  issue.  These  are  articles  by  Mr. 
Mitani,  Dr.  Oshima,  Mr.  Katakura,  Mr,  Hosokai  and  Mr.  Ku- 
rumatani.  Of  these  gentlemen,  Mr.  Mitani  is  introduced  to  our 
readers  at  the  head  of  his  article,  and  as  for  Dr.  Oshima,  he  is 
already  known  to  our  readers  as  an  eminent  scientist  on  account 
of  a  highly  appreciated,  article  of  his  published  in  our  first  issue. 
Mr.  Katakura  is  a  writer  of  exceptional  ability.  His  article  will 
be  interesting  as  reflecting  the  thought  of  intelligent  Japanese 
on  the  present  day  world  situation.  Mr.  Hosokai,  who  writes 
on  his  Christian  experiences,  is  one  of  the  leader-writers  of  the 
Japan  Times.  As  for  ； Mr.  Kurumatani,  we  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  him  except  that  he  is  a  friend  of  ours  and  a 
gentleman  connected  with  sea-faring  business. 

氺 * 

We  have  several  other  articles  at  hand,  which  owing  to  lack 
of  space  we  are  unable  to  publish  in  this  issue.  Among  these 
we  are  particularly  sorry  that  we  have  been  obliged  to  hold  over 
to  our  next  issue  Mr.  Masatake  Oshima 's  "  Philology  of  Common 
Japanese  Words,"  Mr.  Mock  Joya's  "  The  Position  of  Japanese 
Women"  and  Mr.  M,  G.  Mori's  "  JRandom  Thoughts  on  Art 
Criticism ノ， 

A  Letter  from  Dr.  Euckex 

AX  APPRECIATIOX 

The  following  is  an  autogi'apli  letter  of  Dk.  Ruix)LF  Euckex, 
the  greatest  living  philosopher,  to  our  friend  ]SIrs.  Eiko  Moclu]i,  who 
is  his  personal  acquaintance,  and  who  has  been  kind  enough  to 
send  to  him  THE  IXTELLIGEXCER,  as  often  as  it  is  published  : 

The  old  great  philosopher  expresses  a  deep  truth  when  he 
says  ：   "  It    is   indeed  a  great  difference,  whether  a  spiritual 
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movement  is  brought  to  a  people  from  without  or  it  takes  root 
in  its  own  ground."  The  said  movement  may  yet  be  in  its 
infancy,  and  is  unavoidably  vague  and  undefinable  ；  but  inas- 
much as  it  is  a  movement  of  our  own,  and  not  a  mere  echo 
of  what  we  heard  from  others,  it  has  a  worth  of  its  own,  and 
so  is  appreciated  by  all  deep  thmKers.  We  appeal  to  the  judg- 
ment of  such  thinkers,  and  not  to  that  of  a  multitude  of  no- 
thinkers;  who  love  subjection  more  than  independence,  and  hail 
imitation  as  "  true  conversion." 

Vol.  I.  No.  6,  Aug.,  1926. 

BY  WAY  OF  INTRODUCTION 

In  our  preceding  issue,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  quoting  a letter 
of  appreciation  written  by  no  less  a  personage  than  the  great 
German  philosopher,  Dr.  Rudolph  Eucken.  We  have  two  more 
similar  letters  to  show  to  our  readers.  One  has  been  written 
by  a  noted  American  scientist  Dr.  Ricnavd  S.  Austin,  Professor 
of  Pathology  in  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  to  a  friend  of 
ours,  who  sent  him  some  copies  of  this  magazine.    It  roads  : 一 

木 

We  arc  thankful  for  all  those  kind  words  of  encouragement. 
Another  letter,  for  which  、ve  are  equally  thankful,  has  been 
written  by  a  Japanese  gentleman ；  who  is  internationally  known 
and  respected  as  a  journalist  of  great  ability.    It  runs  : ― 


This  magazine  of  ours  is  entirely  independent.  We  have  no 
connection  whatever  Avith.  any  interests,  government ；，  church, 
capital,  etc.  Ours  is  a labour  of  love,  both  the  editor  and  the 
managing  editor  offering  their  services  free,  and  a  friend  of 
theirs,  who  is  by  no  means  a  rich  man,  making  whatever 
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financial  shortage  good.  In  these  cireimistances,  we  think  we 
must  publicly  acknowledge  here  a  substantial  help  just  extended 
to  us  by  another  friend  of  ours  in  the  form  of  donation  of  500 
yen.  This  money  、ve  propose  to  spend  for  gathering  good 
material  for  this  magazine  and  improving  it  as  much  as  possible, 
as  we  believe  this  is  the  be.st  way  of  showing  om-  appreciation 
of  his  kindness. 

木 

We  hope  that  the  present  issue  is  not  inferior  in  quality  to 
any  of  the  predecessors.  Mr.  Mitani  continues  his  thoughtful 
paper,  and  Mr.  Oshima  begins  his  article  on  the  study  of  the 
Japanese  language.  Mr.  Oshima  has  made  the  study  of  the 
Japanese  language  his  life  work  and  is  among  the  greatest 
philologists  of  Japan.  His  article  will  be  of  great  value  to 
foreign  students  of  Japanese.  Mr.  Hosokai  continues  the  in- 
teresting narrative  of  his  Christian  experiences.  Finally, 
Yamamoto's  story  of  a  fearless  and  independent  judge  will  be 
much  appreciated  by  our  readers. 

Vol  I.  No.  7，  Sept.,  1926, 

BY  WAY  OF  IXTRODUCTIOX 

The  past  summer  has  been  exceptionally  hot.  It  was  no 
easy  work  for  the  editors  to  prepare  this  issue  during  the  swel- 
tering month  of  August.  It  was,  however,  with  a  thankful 
heart  that  they  did  it.  To  begin  with  they  are  thankful  that 
in  spite  of  their  comparatively  mature  age  they  still  possess 
such  good  health  as  they  could  deny  themselves  a long  period 
of  rest  in  the  mountains  or  by  the  seaside  during  the  hot  sea- 
son, but  could  work  as  hard  as  any  young  man  in  the  centre 
of  a  dustVj  noisy  city  when  the  mercury  stood,  nearly 100 
degrees  in  the  shade.  To  have  such  health  is  a  real  blessing, 
and  the  editors  could  not  help  but  thanking  God  for  giving  it 
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to  them  so  that  they  might  .serve  Him. 

*  * 

Secondly  the  editors  feel  grateful  that  in  spite  of  strong 
things  they  said  in  some  of  the  preceding  issues  against  foreign 
missionaries,  many  of  them  showed  themselves  broad-minded 
enough  to  befriend  this  magazine  of  theirs.  In  fact,  some  of 
the  more  prominent  of  them  have  written  to  them  letters  of 
appreciation  a n d  encouragement.  We  may  be  permitted  to 
quote  one  of  them,  which  was  written  by  "Wm.  Merrell 
Vories  of  the  Omi  Mif^sion  : ― 

Lastly,  but  by  no  means  the  least,  the  editors  are  thankful 
that  during  the  past  month  they  were  favoured  with  very  in- 
teresting articles  by  some  of  the  best  writers.  One  of  them  we 
have  much  pleasure  in  presenting  in  this  issue.  It  is  one  by 
Mr.  Shimkicni  Akimoto,  who  is  very  welk-known  among  a  wide 
circle  of  admiring  foreign  readers  by  his  pen-name  of  Santaro  or 
Saito  Man.  IVIr.  Mori's  article  on  the  teachings  of  Saint  Shin- 
ran  is  another,  of  which  we  feel  particularly  proud.  As  for  the 
contributions  by  other  writers  published  in  this  issue,  we  are 
confident  that  they  will  be  received  by  our  readers  with  as 
much  pleasure  as  were  their  writings  published  in  our  preceding 
issues. 

A  GOOD  ENGLISHMAN 

Ref.  A  Good  Man,  p.  79,  Part  II.  of  the  English  Volumes  in  this  series, 

-As  there  was  a  good  Samaritan,  so  there  is  a  good  jingllshman  ； 
and  one  is  just  as  inspiring  as  the  other.  As  in  the  case  ( f  the 
bamaritan,  so  in  the  case  before  us,  the  goodness  is  not  that  of 
professional  clergy,  of  official  missionaries,  of  the  Levite-and  priest- 
cla^s  ；  but  th  it  of  an  ordinary  man,  a  traveller,  a  teacher,  someiimes 
even  of  a  merchant.  And  such  a  goodness  is  really  effective 
and  effectual. A  young  friend  of  mine  who  wrote  the  following 
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account  of  his  experience  at  the  time  when  Shimbashi  was  yet  the 
rai  road  centre  of  Japan  has  come  to  be  no  less  a  person  than  the 
Junior  Editor  of  this  magazine. 

Vol  L  No.  8,  Oct.,  1926. 

We  are  afraid  that  our  senior  Editor's  article  on  Christianity 
and  Buddhism  is  not  welcome  to  certain  people,  but  all  broad- 
minded  men  wiU  agree  with  him  in  the  views  he  therein  ex- 
presses. He  speaks  truth  in  his  characteristic  way  and  few  men 
will  dare  contradict  him.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  think,  as 
some  narrow-minded  Christians  and  Buddhists  seem  to  do,  that 
Christianity  and  Buddhism  cannot  stand  together.  Both  teach 
love  and  salvation  and  both  are  antagonistic  to  class  and  racial 
discrimination.  There  are  of  course  points  of  difference  between 
the  two  religions,  but  this  is  no  reason  that  their  believers  shall 
stand  apart  and  quarrel  each  with  the  other. 

氺 
本 * 

If  there  are  still  Christian  missionaries  who  thmk  that  Bud- 
dhism is  idolatry,  they  must  be  said  to  be  very  ignorant.  To 
such  missionaries,  we  would  suggest  that  they  should  spend 
some  time  in  the  study  of  Buddhism.  It  will  help  them  a 
great  deal  in  carrying  on  their  evangelistic  work  in  this  country. 
It  was  with  something  of  such  idea  that  we  published  in  two 
preceding  issues  of  this  magazine  article  by  Mr.  M.  G.  Mori 
relating  to  Buddhism.  We  have  in  reserve  another  article  by 
the  same  talented  writer,  "which  it  is  our  intention  to  publish 
in  our  next  issue. 

* 木 

The  late  Bishop  M.  C.  Harris  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  was  a  broad-minded  missionary.  We  remember  him 
often  speaking  with  delight  of  places  he  visited,  where  if 
Christianity  was  not  making  any  marked  headway,  were  not 
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irreligious  and  Buddhism  was  still  holding  sway.  It  appears 
to  lis  that  such  is  the  correct  attitude  of  true  believers  of  either 
Christianity  or  Buddhism. 

* ネ 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  publishing  in  this  issue  a  most 
important  article  by  Mr.  N.  Tamura,  one  of  our  leading  Christian 
teachers.  We  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  greatly  appreciated 
by  our  readers. 

*** 

It  is  also  with  much  pleasure  that  ^ve  continue  the  publica- 
tion of  Mr.  Osliima's  scholarly  article  on  the  Japanese  language 
<ind  Mr.  Hosokai's  interesting  account  of  his  Christian  experiences. 
Mr.  Joy  a,  whom  we  missed  for  the  last  two  months,  enriches 
this  issue  with  a.  good  article. 

Finally  we  venture  to  hope  that  the  junior  Editor's  account 
of  the  life  and  work  of  James  Murdoch,  the  historian  of  Japan, 
、vhicn  appears  in  this  issue,  though  quite  long,  、viU  be  found 
readable  by  our  readers.  He  has  written  it  with  Boswelliaii 
enthusiasm  and  gives  therein  some  interesting  anecdotes  of  the 
great  scholar. 

THE  LATP]  PROFESSOR  EUCKEN. 

Professor  Kctdolf  Eucken  of  Jena  passed  away  on  the  15th 
of  September.  He  was  a  great  philosopher^  one  of  the  greatest 
the  world  has  seen.  His  greatness  consisted,  however,  not  in 
the  newness  of  his  discovery,  or  brilliance  in  his  ways  of  expres- 
sion. Ho,  like  all  truly  great  men,  was  great  in  treatment  of 
common  themes,  in  ways  that  appeal  to  the  common  sense  of 
mankind.  He  gave  surer  and  firmer  bases  to  the  common  life 
of  man,  for  which  all  men  owe  ii  debt  of  gratitude  to  him. 
Eucken  was  essentially  a  G  Tin  an  phi  osopher  as  Bergsou  Avas 
ti  French  philosopher.    Both  、、- ei で Kantians,  but  the  German 
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on  the  ethical  side  and  the  French  on  the  metaphysical.  On 
reading  Bergson  we  felt  we  became  cleverer  men  ；  but  after 
perusing  Eucken,  we  felt  we  became  better  men  and  sounder 
Christians.  And  personally  the  senior  editor  oi  this  magazine 
is  deeply  indebted  to  Professor  Eucken.  When  his  (the  editor's) 
book  "  How  I  Became  a  Christian  ，，  appeared  in  German  trans- 
lation eighteen  years  ago,  the  great  Jena  professor  was  among 
the  first  who  read  it  with  appreciation.  And  when  this  magazine 
appeared  a  few  months  ago,  he  sent  us  words  of  encouragement, 
as  the  readers  well  know.  And  the  last  Ave  heard  from  him 
concerning  lis  Avas  that  when  a  young  Japanese  Pi'ofessor  paid 
him  a  visits  the  first  thing  the  old  philosopher  did  was  to  fetch 
a  copy  of  this  magazine ,  and  aavised  the  visitoi'  to  read  it. 
Great  men  are  always  known  by  their  regard  for  little  men  and 
things  ；  and  we  in  this  great  distance  from  him  can  distinctly 
feel  the  greatness  that  dwelt  in  the  heart  of  the  philosopher 
who  sounded  the  depth  of  human  life,  and  found  there  the  Rock 
whei'eon  rested  the  Faith  Avhich  made  his  Fatherland  great,  and 
will  yet  make  the  world  great  and  glorious. 

Vol.  L  No.  9、  Nov.,  1926. 

BY  WAY  OF  INTRODUCTION. 

We  crave  the  indulgence  of  our  readers  for  quoting  here  once 
more  from  two  recent  letters  written  to  friends  of  ours  by  emi- 
nent men  expressing  appreciation  of  our  magazine.  One  of  these 
letters  was  written  by  Prof.  Dr.  Arthur  C.  McGiffert  of  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  Xew  York.    He  says  : 

木； ic:<C ネ： 

Lieut. -Colonel  Ashly  B.  Pibbles,  Editor-in-Chief  of  the  War 
Cry  published  at  San  Francisco,  is  the  writer  of  the  other  letter. 
He  says  : 
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*** 

The  opening  article  by  our  senior  Editor  in  this  issue  will  be 
found  by  many  of  our  American  readers  to  be  "  hard  to  swa レ 
low/'  as  Ml'.  Pibbles  says.  He  is  pretty  outspoken,  and  we  are 
afraid  that  many  American  missionaries  in  this  country  Mill 
hardly  like  what  he  s:iys.  Nevertheless,  we  believe  his  article 
furnishes  them  much  food  for  thought  and  none  of  them  can 
ignore  his  opinion,  however  unpalatable  it  may  be  to  them,  if 
they  really  desire  to  do  well  their  duty  and  work  here. 

We  are  very  glad  to  present  to  our  readers  in  this  issue 
another  article  on  baptism  by  Mr.  T.  Tsukamoto.  The  question 
he  deals  mth  in  a  masterly  way  is,  needless  to  say,  a  most 
important  and  interesting  one.  We  shall  welcome  opinions  of 
our  readers  thereon. 

Mr.  M.  G.  Mori's  article,  we  belie ve^  can  not  laii  to  be  of 
great  interest  to  all  who  desire  to  know  of  Buddhist  faith,  par- 
ticularly of  the  doctrine  of  the  Shinshu  Sect,  which  has  the 
largest  number  of  adherents  of  all  sects  in  Japan. 

Mr.  Oshima's  series  of  scholarly  articles  on  common  Japanese 
words  is  getting  more  and  more  interesting,  in  this  issue,  he 
enumerate  words  in  antithesis.  We  trust  that  his  articles  are 
proving  a  great  help  to  foreign  students  of  Japanese. 

As  for  the  other  articles  published  in  this  issue,  space  does 
not  allow  us  to  say  here  much  about  them.  We  can  only  hope 
that  tliey  will  all  be  found  anything  but  dull. 

More  about  the  Christiax  Baptism 
By  Toraji  Tsukamoto. 
* 氺氺氺 氺氺； 木氺 


NOTE. 

Rev.  H.  B.  Benninghoff  of  the  American  Baptist  Mission  to 
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Japan  kindly  wrote  the  following  to  us,  showing  us  the  present 
attitude  of  the  Baptist  ministers  in  America  toward  this  important 
question.  We  must  confess  that  it  was  a  very  great  surprise  to 
us  to  find  such  a  change  having  taken  place  in  the  Baptist 
Church  within  the  last  twenty  years  or  so.  Had  we  said  the 
same  thing  twenty  years  ago，  we  would  have  been  branded  with 
the  worst  opprobrium  that  odium  theologicmn  could  invent.  We 
are  glad,  however,  to  know  that  now  we  are  not  the  only  ones 
to  be  stoned  ^vith  stones  of  heresy  by  enthusiasts  from  the 
ultra-orthodox  camps.  We  shall  be  glad  if  our  readers  will 
enlighten  us  more  upon  this  subject. 

Vol  L  No. IL  Jan.,  1927. 

PRO  AXD  COX. 

lOTRODUCTlOy. 

Mr.  Clementj  an  American,  an  ex-missonary,  a  teacher  in 
English  Literature  for  many  years  in  a  Government  high-school, 
and  an  author  of  many  notable  books  on  Japan,  has  sent  me 
the  following  letter,  intended  as  he  subsequently  wrote  me,  to 
be  printed  in  this  magazine  as  his  contribution.  So  I  asked 
the  permission  of  the  managing  editor  to  print  it  here.  But  as 
it  is  personal,  though  not  entirely,  I  will  not  answer  it，  at  least 
not  directly,  as'  I  am  afraid  of  falling  into  personalities,  and  so 
provoke  discussions  which  are  odious  to  us  all. I  will  print  it 
just  as  it  came  to  my  hand,  asking  my  readers  to  draw  from 
it  whatever  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  it  may  bring  to  each, 
one  of  them.  One  observation  however  :  There  seems  to  be  a 
psychological  difference  between  the  American  and  the  Japanese 
frames  of  mind.  The  American  mind  seems  inclined  to  find 
the  cause  of  all  public  acts  and  utterances  in  some  private  motives 
or  sentiments^  while  the  Japanese  mind  aims  to  severely  dis- 
tinguish the  things  public  from  the  things  private.    That  there 
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is  such  a  thing  as  public  indignation  pure  and  simple,  seems  to 
be  very  difficult  to  be  admitted  by  the  American  mind.  But 
the  truth  wins  after  all,  that  is  thankful.  Discussions  after  all 
chilcben's  playt<,  to  be  entirely  set  aside  by  facts.  Whether  I 
am  mistaken  or  Mr.  Clement,  God  will  prove,  by  facts.  And 
upoji  .such  a  belief,  I  a  mere  boy  in  the  old  professor's  eyes, 
do  dare  to  add  such  a  remark  to  his  weighty  letter.  Gcnnmnami 
for  a lengthy  introduction. ― Kanzo  Uchimtu-a. 

Evolution  a^^d  Compaktsons 
E.  W,  Clement. 

Further  Remark. ― I  may  be  compared  with  Mr.  Dick  in 
Dicken's  novolj  or  Mr.  Marcus  Porcius  Cato  in  Roman  History, 
Avho  is  said  to  have  ended  every  speech  in  the  senate-house ― 
whatever  the  immediate  subject  might  be ― with  the  words  : 
Ceterum  censeo  Cartaginem  esse  delendam  (For  the  rest,  I  vote 
that  Carthage  must  be  destroyed),  according  to  different  ways 
of  looking  (at  my  behavior.  I  may  be  a  dramatical  character 
or  a  Japanese  patriot  (though  puny)  ；  of  course,  I  myself  do  not 
know  which  ；  but  my  friends  will  kindly  judge  me  from  the 
favorable  side. 

Vol  L  No. 12、  Feb.,  1927. 

CHANGE  AKD  PROSPECTUS. 

By  the  mutual  agreement  of  the  two  editors,  the  proprietor- 
ship of  THE  JAPAN  CHRISTIAN  INTELLIGENCER  will  be 
transferred  to  KANZO  UCHDIUEA,  and  from  the  next  is^sue, 
the  March  number,  beginning  the  Volume  Second,  the  magazine 
will  be  published  under  his  sole  responsibility.  At  the  same  time, 
the  edition  and  publishing  office  ^vill  be  removed  to  the  office 
of  Seisho-Keukyu-Sha,  919  Kavsliiwagi,  Yodobasbi-maclii,  Tokyo. 
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ALsOj  price  per  copy  will  be  reduced  to  20  sen,  and  yearly  sub- 
scription to  be  paid  in  advance  to  2  yen,  postage  inclusive. 
Foreign  subscriptions  will  be  $ 1.00  in  American,  and  4  hillings 
in  British  cuiTencies. 

Under  the  new  proprietorship,  the  little  magazine  will  be 
made  more  distinctively  Christian  than  before,  and  will  speak 
as  little  as  possible  about  this  world  and  its  doings,  and  as  much 
as  possible  about  the  other  world  and  its  claims  and  blessings. 
Withal  also,  its  strict  independence  will  be  charily  kept  up, 
calling  no  man  a  master  in  the  sphere  of  spirit,  and  owing  no 
organization  as  its  seat  of  authority.  The  editor  will  be  helped 
by  a  number  of  his  friends,  including  the  present  managing 
Editor.  May  the  new  arrangement  be  acceptable  to  all  who  are 
concerned! 

Please  send  all  communications  to  J.  C.  I.  care  of  Seisho- 
Kenkyii-Sha,  919  Kashiwagi,  Tokyo,  Japan,  and  remittances  to 
聖書 研 « 東京 RTF 淀 橋 町 柏木 919. 振替 口座 東京 7498. 

Vol  II.  No. 1, March,  1927. 

ネ 

As  announced  in  the  last  number,  The  JaDan  Christian  Intelli- 
gencer is  published  from  this  issue  on  under  the  sole  responsibility 
of  the  Editor-Pi'Oprietor.  He  owns  and  edits  another  magazine, 
now  well-establisnedj  and  its  readers  will  be  the  main  stay  of 
this  monthly.  The  readers  will  notice  reduction  in  size  as 
in  price  ；  but  the  fewer  nvimber  of  pages  does  not  mean  the 
less  amount  of  necessary  reading  matter.  We  believe,  all  the 
essentials  of  the  volume  that  has  just  closed  are  kept  and 
continued  in  the  new  issue,  and  the  readers  are  made  to  pay 
only  for  the  essentials.  Brevity  is  the  wit  of  persuasion.  The 
less  we  write  the  better. 
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Our  contributors  are  our  personal  friends.  They  share  with 
us  the  same  views,  i.  e.  in  fundamentals,  and  we  speak  one 
another's  heart  in  our  respective  articles.  'Mr.  Mitani  is  strong 
in  philosophy,  Mr.  Tsukamoto  in  Biblical  science,  and  Mr.  Oshima 
in  philology.  We  are  all  independent  men,  studied  less  in  schools, 
and  more  in  private  ；  but  we  came  to  agree,  each  along  his  own 
line  of  study.  We  are  all  Japanese,  Christians  of  the  evangelical 
faith,  and  lovers  of  books  and  learning.  And  we  love  independ- 
ence above  all  other  things. 

ABOUT  ADVERTISEMENT. 
Advertisement  is  the  most  important  part  of  modern  journal- 
ism. Jso  advertisement,  no  journalism.  Journalism,  now-a-days, 
is  not  carried  on  by  genius  or  conviction.  It  is  carried  on  by 
patent  medicines,  by  food  products,  by  fashions,  by  all  and  every 
tiling  that  whet  appetites  or  attract  eyes.  Xo  Emerson  or 
Thoreau  can  run  modern  journalism  ；  but  a  Ford,  a  Libby,  or 
an  Ivory  Soap  can  and  does.  So  to  the  old  Samurai  as  to  the 
old  Puritan,  modern  journalism  is  impossible  ；  even  Christian 
journalism  ；  for  the  Samurai  as  well  as  the  Puritan  hate  adver- 
tisement, wliicli  is  nothing  but  self-advertisement.  What  is  more 
hateful  to  the  true  man  than  self-advertisement  ？  To  ask  the 
public 《' to  buy  my  thing  ，，  or  "  to  adopt  my  creed  ，，  is  a  veri- 
table shame  to  the  old  Japanese  as  it  was  to  the  old  American. 
If  journalism  or  any  other  work  cannot  be  supported  except 
by  advertisement,  let  that  work  go.  The  Japan  Christian 
Intelligencer  will  not-  ask  the  public  to  become  its  readers.  It 
will  not  advertise  itsoK  ；  so  it  will  not  ask  money-makers  to 
advertise  their  goods  in  its  pages.  Only  let  those  read  who  think 
they  can  get  something  good  for  their  souls  from  its  pages  ；  we 
do  not  ask  them  to  read  it.  So  practically  we  shall  get  no 
advertisement  for  this  journal.  And  our  readers  will  not  look 
for  advertisement  in  its  pages.  An  advertisementless  joxirnal  it 
will  be. 
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PERSONAL  NOTES. 
Dr.  Martin  W.  Ban'  M.  D.  of  Elwyn,  Pennsylvania,  my  life- 
long friend  since  the  day  when  I  first  went  to  America  in  1884, 
now  a  great  authority  on  mental  diseases,  and  no  mean  authority 
on  English  literature,  in  "his  recent  letter  to  me，  writes  : 

Dear  Friend  :  The  Japan  Christ  an  Intelligencer  has  just  come, 
and 1 have  read  it  with  very  {Treat  interest.  Mr.  Clement  refers  to 
",Mr.  Dick"  in  "David  Coppsrfield "  ；  but  does  he  realize  that  the 
said  "Mr.  Dick"  was  a low-grade  imbecile  who  ^vas  absolutely  ir- 
responsible ？  Even  if  you  ('ffend  him  by  expre>&ing  your  disapproba- 
tion of  missionaries  under  no  circumstances  could  you  be  compared 
to  "  Mr.  Dick." 

Ignorance  is  bliss,  i.  e.  in  my  case.  As  I  never  read  Dicken's 
novels,  or  any  other  novels,  except  one  by  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe,  not  Uncle  Tom,8  Cabin,  but  My  Wife  and  I  which  I  read 
in  my  student-days  in  America, ― I  say,  as  I  never  read  novels, 
except  one,  I  did  not  know  who  "  Mr.  Dick  ，，  was,  and  to  whom 
I  was  compared  by  Mr.  Clement.  And  even  now  when  I  am 
told  by  my  American  friend  that  Dick  was  a low-grade  imbecile, 
I  am  not  specially  offended^  for  that  may  be  one  explanation 
from  the  ex-missionary's  standpoint  of  view,  of  my  attitude  to- 
Avards  his  colleagues.  To  be  compared  to  an  imbecile  is  better 
than  to  be  identitied  with  the  brood  of  the  enemy  of  Christ.  I 
am  pitied,  but  not  hated.    So  much  the  better. 


One  active  missionary  at  least  read  The  Japan  Christian  Intelli- 
gencer, and  that  was  Mr.  Arthur  Jorgensenj  connected  with  the 
Tokio  Y.  M.  C.  A.  He  did  not  join  "  the  conspiracy  of  silence," 
formed  by  missionaries  in  general  against  those  who  in  any  way 
are  opposed  to  their  Avays  of  thinking  and  doins'.  Mr.  Jorgensen 
deigned  to  write  quite  a long  article  in  English  in  the  February 
number  of  The  Kaitakusha,  the  organ  of  the  Tokio  Y.  M.  0.  A. 
on  "Dominant  Ideas  in  ]Mi\  Uchimura's  Writing."     It  is  more 
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a  criticism  of  the  writer  himself  than  of  his  writing.  "  The 
purpose  of  this  brief  sketch,"  he  says,  "  is  not  so  much  to  dwell 
on  the  magazine  itself  as  it  is  to  call  attention  to  the  dominant 
religious  ideas  of  its  senior  editor  as  these  are  revealed  through 
his  editorial  contributions  during  the  past  year."  And  the  editor 
of  this  magazine  appears  to  Mr.  Jor^ensen  as  "  the  spiritual 
descendant  of  Continental  pietism  as  it  manifests  itself  in  Germany 
and  Scandinavia."  It  was  very  kind  of  him  to  have  said  so 
much  about  the  editor.  Many  American  missionaries  took  him 
to  be  a  Hicksite  sort  of  Quakers  under  whose  influence  he  came, 
they  supposed,  during  his  stay  in  Pennsylvania.  But  the  editor 
would  rather  be  a  pietist  than  be  a  Hicksite  Quaker.  In  fact, 
though  he  lived  very  near  Swarlhmore,  where  the  well-known 
Hicksite  College  is,  he  never  came  under  its  influence,  as  his 
old  friend  Dr.  M.  W.  Barr  above  mentioned  knows  very  well. 
His  distrust  of  missionaries  and  their  ways  of  doing  and  thinking 
did  not  come  from  any  outside  influence.  It  came  from  his  own 
experience  and  observation. 

Mr.  Jorgonsen  will  be  interested  to  hear  of  a  conversation 
which  took  place  between  a  Princeton  professor  and  the  editor 
in  Karuizawa  a  few  years  ago. 

Professor  :  Who  mad ひ you  to  believe  in  the  Second  Coming 
of  Christ? 

Editor  :  No  other  person  than  Mr.  Woodrow  Wilson,  the 
Democratic  president  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Professor  ：  Was  it  possible?  I  know  of  many  Democrats  who 
turned  Republicans,  disgusted  with  the  policy  of  President  "Wilson  ； 
but  you  are  the  only  one  so  far  as  I  know  who  turned  a  believer 
in  the  Second  Coming  of  Christ  by  his  influence. 

Editor  :  Yes,  it  was  on  this  Avise  :  When  in  the  summer  of 
1917,  I  was  finally  assured  that  President  Wilson  declarod  Avar 
against  the  Central  Poweivs,  my  hope  in  the  pov/er  of  the  】uiman 
race  to  establish  permanent  peace  on  the  oartli  was  gone.  I  had 
thought  that  the  United  States  of  America  under  the  gviidanoo 
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of  President  Wilson  would  keep  herself  aloof  from  this  universal 
madness  of  the  Great  War,  and  would  begin  history  anew  on 
the  basis  of  universal  peace.  But  when  I  found  that  the  only 
peace-making  nation  left  in  the  world  entered  the  war,  my  hope 
in  the  human  race  was  entirely  gone.  I  felt  as  if  the  founda- 
tion of  the  earth  were  removed  from  under  my  feet.  And  no 
other  way  was  left  for  me  to  keep  on  my  Christian  faith  but  to 
believe  in  the  final  Divine  intervention  of  history  as  expressed 
in  the  Bible-teaching  concerning  the  Second  Coining  of  Chi-ist. 
President  Wilson,  representing  the  public  opinion  of  the  degenerate 
American  nation,  was  thus  instrumental  in  bringing  me  to  the 
firm  belief  in  the  grand  and  beautiful  doctrine  of  the  Second 
Coming  of  Christ. 

The  conversation  ended.  The  professor  was  surprised.  He 
seemed  to  have  been  pleased  to  hear  that  I  shared  with  him 
the  same  belief  concerning  the  Second  Coming  of  Christ  ；  but 
he  was  not  pleased  to  know  that  President  Wilson,  himself  a 
Princeton  man,  was  in  such  a  way,  instrumental  in  bringing  me 
to  the  said  belief. 


So  much  for  this  "dominant  idea"  in  my  writing.  Jor- 
gensen,  however,  does  not  say  a  word  about  another,  and  that 
the  most  important  idea  in  my  writing.  What  about  the  American 
ability  to  teach  Japanese  m  religion  ?  What  is  Mr.  Jorgensen's 
view  on  this  subject?  Does  he  agree  with  me  or  disagree?  That 
is  the  most  important  subject  on  which  the  reader  of  this  little 
magazine  wishes  to  be  enlightened  by  Mr.  Jorgeiisen  or  any  one 
of  his  colleagues.  Whether  the  editor  is  a  good  man  or  a  bad 
man  is  a  matter  of  very  little  consequence  compared  with  this 
subject.  Mr.  Jorgensen  speaks  of  "  the  criticism  、vhich  are  so 
commonly  levelled  against  him  (the  editor)  ノ，  What  those 
criticisms  are,  the  editor  does  not  care  to  know  ；  but  he  does 
care  to  know  what  the  American  missionaries  think  about  their 
ability  to  teach  Japanese  in  religion.     Can  they  teachj  or  are 
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they  teaching,  or  have  they  religion  to  teach?  I  am  speaking 
not  of  social  works,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  works,  education j  kindergarten 
or  any  other  woi'k，  but  of  religion,  the  Christian  religion,  the 
religion  that  was  intended  to  8ave  souls.  Do  modern  American 
missionaries  have  such  a  religion  to  begin  with? 


Some  years  ago,  when  I  was  still  holding  my  Bible-class  in 
the  great  hall  of  the  Japan  Hygienic  Society  in  front  of  the 
Home  Department,  four  American  missionaries  silently  took  their 
seats  in  the  gallery,  not  of  course  to  be  taught  by  me,  but  just 
to  see  how  things  went  on.  One  of  them  asked  the  guide,  who 
in  this  case  happened  to  be  a  minister  of  their  church  (Presby- 
terian), how  was  it,  that  while  in  most  of  the  city-churches 
■which  they  visited,  the  pews  were  sadly  empty,  the  meeting  they 
were  now  inspecting  was  crowded  with  audience.  The  Japanese 
minister's  reply  was  prompt  and  decisive.  "  Because  "  he  said, 
"the  leader,  Kanzo  Uchimuraj  does  two  things.  Firstly,  he  at- 
tacks churches  and  missionaries  ；  and  secondly,  he  preaches  the 
Second  Coming  of  Christ."  The  missionaries  believed  his  report, 
and  went  out  without  waiting  for  the  clo^e  of  the  meeting. 
Subsequently,  I  came  to  know  one  of  the  missionaries,  who 
divulged  to  me  the  secret  of  the  incident.  I  was  surprised,  and 
asked  my  newly  acquired  missionary-friend  in  this  way  :  "  Do 
you  think  it  possible  for  any  man  to  keep  the  interest  of  an 
audience  of  400 ― 800  persons  for  several  years  in  succession 
simply  by  repeating  Sundaj^-after-Sunday  attacks  upon  churches 
and  missionaries,  and  constantly  dwelling  upon  the  Second  Com- 
ing of  Christ?  He  must  be  a  great  man  of  genius  to  be  able 
to  do  so.  I  wish  you  to  try  it  if  you  can.  Because  I  have  in 
some  way  been  able  to  grasp  the  central  truth  of  Cliristianity, 
the  truth  which  appeals  to  the  heart  of  my  countrymen,  have 
I  been  able  to  keep  a large  audience  for  a long  time.  Your 
guide  has  misguided  you  in  this  matter  ；  he  misrepresented  me, 
but  he  never  cared  to  】ioar  niy  message,  and  simply  told  you 
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what  other  people  gossippecl  about  me."  My  missionary-friend 
was  satisfied  with  my  explanation  ；  he  has  ever  since  taken  me 
into  his  confidence,  as  a  preacher  of  something  more  than  the 
Second  Coming  of  Christ,  and  as  somebody  other  than  a  mere 
enemy  of  churches  and  missionaries. 


The  same  question  was  raised  when  I  met  Bishop  Hiraiwa  of 
the  Japan  Methodist  Cliui'cli  in  a  railroad  car  several  years  ago. 
We  are  old  aquaintances,  and  our  conversation  was  carried  on 
quite  freely.  "  If  you  have  ever  read  my  magazine  or  books 
with  any  degree  of  care/'  I  said  to  the  Bishop,  "  you  will  read 
very  little  of  the  attacks  upon  churches  you  attribute  to  me, 
and  very  much  of  the  central  teachings  of  Christianity.  You 
ought  to  commend  me  for  the  service  I  am  doing  for  the  gospel- 
truth,  and  not  to  blame  me  for  the  attacks  I  make  upon 
churches."  The  Bishop  explained 】n  this  way  :  "  In  the  barber- 
shop, we  complain  when  the  barber  makes  a  cut  upon  our  faces  ； 
but  we  do  not  give  him  special  commendation  wiien  he  shaves 
us  smoothly.  It  must  be  the  same  with  us  in  our  dealing  with 
you.  We  church-people  feel  the  pain  of  your  attack  upon  us 
very  sharply,  though  you  make  it  quite  seldom  ；  as  《01'  your 
services  for  the  gospel-truth,  we  naturally  pass  them  by,  for  we 
do  not  feel  them,  and  take  them  as  mutters  of  course."  I 
thought  the  Bishop's  explanation  was  very  clever,  and  relying 
upon  it  I  have  ever  since  been  quite  indifferent  to  the  complaint 
of  the  church-people  on  this  matter. 


So 丄 preach  what  I  believe  to  be  the  central  truths  of  Christi- 
anity to  my  countrymen,  in  season,  out  of  season.  I  have  been 
engaged  in  this  work  more  or  less  now  for  nearly  half-a-century, 
ever  since  I  found  Christ  ^vhen  I  was  a lad  of 17  years  of  nge. 
No  church  ever  licensed  me  to  preach  ；  no  bishop  ever  laid  his 
hand  upon  my  head  ；  but  somehow  an  Unseen  Power  supported 
me  ；  and  in  my  alonencss  I  have  never  been  alone.  Hundreds 
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of  thousands  of  copies?  of  my  books  and  magazines  have  been 
bought  and  read  by  my  countrymen,  and  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  them  heard  my  speeches  and  expositions  of  the 
Bible.  (I  do  not  call  them  "sermons").  What  if  missionaries 
and  church-people  continue  to  level  criticism  against  me  ？  I  am 
not  in  service  of  churches  and  missions  ；  I  am  in  service  of 
Some  One  else  ；  I  must  please  Him  and  not  them  ；  and  He  who 
hath  supported  mo  thus  far  will  support  me  till  the  end.  In- 
dependent of  men  ；  hut  absolutely  dependent  upon  Him  ！ 

Vol  II.  No.  2,  April,  1927. 

THE  TITLE  AND  THE  WRITERS. 

The  Japan  Christian  Intelligencer  may  be  a  misnomer.  It 
does  not  cany  intelligence  of  Christian  works  in  Japan  to  its 
readers.  It  does  not  tell  how  some  fifty  or  sixty  denominational 
churches  of  England  and  America  are  carrying  on  their  works 
in  Japan.  How  many  people  they  baptize,  how  many  churches 
they  build,  how  they  "  drive  ，，  their  evangelistic  and  other 
" drive が， this  little  magazine  has  nothing  to  tell.  To  many 
chvirch-people,  no  doubt,  this  is  no  Christian  magazine  at  all. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  "  bitterly  opposed  to  missionaries  ，，  as  one 
missionary-criiic  said  of  its  editor  ；  so  in  their  eyes  it  is  decide lly 
unchristian.  Perhaps,  we  better  drop  the  word  "  Christian  ，，  out 
of  the  title,  as  many  fair  critics  advice  to  drop  "  C  "  out  of  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  as  manifested  in  its  modern  non-religious  tendencies. 

We  】:any  perhaps  drop  it，  though  I  declare  that  I  Avill  not 
drop  the  title  Christian  out  of  my  name,  especially  when 丄 con- 
front my  non-Christian  countrymen.  I  am  known  as  a  "  great 
yaso  ，，  anion my  countrymen,  and  I  intend,  by  God's  grace,  to 
carry  the  name  to  my  grave.  But  I  need  not  be  called  a 
Christian  by  missionaries  and  church-people.  They  may  call  me 
by  any  nam ひ they  choose.     In   fact,  the  iiamo  The  Japan 
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Christian  Intelligencer  was  adopted  mt  to  win  the  confidence  of 
missionaries  and  chiu'ch-people.  but  to  openly  declare  om'  faith 
toward  our  non- Christian  countrymen.  This  magazine  aims  to  be 
considered  Christian  by  our  non-  and  anti-Christian  neighbours, 
and  not  by  Christian  churches  and  their  official  representatives. 
As  we  mentioned  times  without  immbei',  the  magazine  has  no 
connection  whatever  with  churches  and  missionaries,  and  hence, 
in  ordinary  sense,  it  is  not  Chi'istian  at  all.  Those  who  dislike 
it, ― and  we  believe  they  are  not  few, ― may  get  some  satisfaction 

from  this  explanation  for  its  assumption  of  name  Christian. 

本 
* 氺 

The  above  may  explain  the  reason  why  、ve  welcome  to  our 
pages  the  contributions  of  such twriters  as  Mr.  Masatoshi  Mori, 
who  is  distinctly  a  Buddhist  in  his  culture  and  thinking,  though 
he  claims  to  be  neither  a  Buddhist  nor  a  Cliristian.  Perhaps  ho 
is  a  Buddhist  in  a  sense  similar  to  that  by  which  the  Editor 
calls  himself  a  Christian, ― no  member  of  a  Buddhist  corporation 
and  in  no  way  connected  with  a  Buddhist  temple.  But  he 
seems  to  be  thoroughly  versed  in  Buddhisnij  in  the  best  and 
purest  form  of  Buddhism.  Buddhism  seems  to  vibrate  in  every 
fibre  of  his  being.  And  what  a  revelation  to  all  sympathetic* 
readers  of  his  articles  of  what  Buddhism  truly  is  among  some 
of  its  believers  ！  It  is  not  idolatry,  it  is  not  atheism,  it  is  not 
ritualism,  it  is  not  endless  cobweb  of  speculation  ；  but  pure  faith, 
faith  in  the  all-merciful  Amicia,  and  assurance  of  salvation  by 
faith  alone.  I  take  that  Mr.  Mori's  Buddhism  is  far  more 
Christian  than  much  of  Christianity  of  modern  Christians.  When 
I  .said  111 a  former  issue  of  The  Intelligencer  that  Japanese  are 
more  religions  than  Americans,  I  meant  to  produce  such  a  case 
as  that  of  our  contributor  as  the  representative  of  genuine 
Japanese  religiosity.  What  n  our  nomenclatm-es  are  different  ？ 
We  agree  by  laith,  or  by  attitude  of  mind,  and  not  by  names. 
I  must  say,  Mr.  ]Mori  is  my  brother  in  faith,  as  he  takes  the 
same  attitude  towards  Amida  as  I  do  towards  the  Lord  Jesus 
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Christ. 

Mr.  Graig  is  an  independent  Christian.  He  agrees  with  us  in 
our  view  of  the  inevitableness  of  the  cataclysmic  end  of  history. 
As  this  is  an  English-language  magazine  owned  and  edited 
entirely  by  Japanese,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  invite  too  many 
foreign  ^vritei's  to  its  pages.  But  they  are  welcome,  and  to  an 
extent  of  not  more  than  one  such  article  in  one  issue  we  will 
print  them  when  they  do  not  clash  with  our  fundamental  views. 

NOTES,  COMMEIsTS,  ETC. 
Who  and  what  is  the  Editor  of  the  J.  C.  I.  is  still  the  problem. 
Mr.  W.  E.  Clement  again  wr(jte  me  kindly  upon  this  subject 
as  follows  : ― 

Thus  I  am  now  assured  that  I  am  not  an  irresponsible  imbecile. 
Ohkini  anshin  shimashita  (my  heart  is  greatly  eased).  But  I  am 
not  exactly  a  Christian  ；  so  Mr,  Clement  seems  to  think  ；  an  Old 
Testament  prophet,  Christianized,  or  at  best,  a  Japanese  Puritan, 
is  his  estimate.  Of  course,  I  myself  do  not  know  what  I  am. 
"I  judge  not  my  own  self."  I  may  yet  be  a  heathen,  only 
Christianized,  or  only  coated  with  Christianity,  and  not  yet  made 
a  Christian.  If  so,  woe  is  me  ！  But  what  mortal  can  know 
whether  a  man  is  a  Christian  or  not  ？  "  "Who  art  thou  that 
judgest  servant  of  another  ？  To  his  own  lord  he  standeth  or 
falleth."  Rom. 14  :  4.  So  I  am  not  grieved  whatever  estimate 
others  may  put  upon  me. 

氺 * 

And  what  an  honour  to  be  an  Old  Testament  prophet  ！  To 
be  an  Isaiah,  or  a  Jeremiahj  or  an  Ezekiel,  or  an  Amos,  or  even 
to  be  the  least  of  the  Minor  Prophets  is  far  greater  honour  than 
to  be  one  of  those  modern  Christians  who  simply  cry  peace, 
peace,  love,  love,  when  there  is  neither  peace  nor  love.  And 
what  a  blessing  would  it  be  for  my  dear  country  if  it  could 
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have  one  genuine  prophet  of  the  Old  Testament  type  ！  A  man 
who  is  not  afraid  of  faces  of  men,  who  call  spade,  spade,  who 
plainly  says  that  gentlemen's  agreement  is  as  sacred  as  treaty 
and  more  so,  and  its  violation  is  as  criminal  as  violation  of  any 
promise; ― a  man  in  whose  eyes  God  alone  counts,  and  all  other 
thingSj  whether  dominions  or  principalities  or  powers  or  con- 
firresses  or  presiaencies  are  nothing ― is  not  sucn  a  man  the 
greatest  possible  blessing  for  a  nation  to  possess?  Said  Moses 
the  father  and  greatest  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets  :  "  Would 
God  that  all  the  Lord's  people  were  prophets,  that  the  Lord 
would  put  his  spirit  upon  them  ！，，  Xum. 11 : L9.  So，  if  I  am 
a  prophet,  Moses  would  rejoice  at  me,  and  at  the  country  wliich 
possesses  me  as  its  dutiful  citizen.  Mr.  Clement  niii^t  thank 
God  for  me  his  inend  and  for  the  country  whicn  he  adopted 
as  his  "  second  home,"  if  indeed 1 am  an  Old  Testament 
prophet. 

氺 
氺 ネ 

And  if  it  is  an  honour  to  be  an  Old  Testament  prophet,  it  is 
as  great  an  honour  to  be  a  Japanese  Puritan.  We  all  know 
who  and  what  the  Puritan  was.  What  this  world  would  have 
been  were  it  not  for  the  Puritan  ？  Would  it  have  seen  Cromwell's 
England  or  Washington's  America  ？  And  is  not  the  very  degra- 
dation of  the  modern  America  due  to  the  disappearance  of  the 
Puritan  from  among  its  citizens  ？  What  does  the  modern  world 
need  more  than  the  Puritan  ？  I  honestly  confess,  I  hate  modern 
America  because  of  its  fall  from  the  Puritanic  ideal.  What  we 
Japanese  admired  in  America  was  not  its  gold  and  silver, 
abundance  of  food,  of  horses  and  swine,  but  its  stir  dy  Puritan- 
ism, the  very  bone  and  marrow  of  the  American  nation,  the 
roc k-f oun elation  of  its  national  life.  And  the  ideal  of  my  life 
has  always  been  the  true,  heroic  Puritan.  Hampden,  Harry 
Vane,  Oliver  Cromwell,  John  Milton,  John  Robinson  and  the 
■Pilgrim  Fathers, ― oh  how  I loved  them  and  love  them  still ！ 
My  blood  boils  "witliin  me  when ェ think  of  them  and  of  their 
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deeds  ！  And  if  Mr.  Clement  or  any  one  else  found  me  to  be  a 
Puritan,  that  would  be  the  height  of  my  satisfaction.  I  have 
been  trying  all  my  life  to  be  a  Puritan,  and  if  in  the  sight 
of  any  one  I  appear  a  Puritan,  I lenj)  for  joy  for  a  partial 
attainment  of  the  end  of  my  lifo. 

氺 氺 

And  what  is  the  Japanese  Puritan  but  the  true  samurai  in- 
fused with  the  spirit  of  Christ  ？  I  was  born  as  a  samurai  and 
hope  to  die  as  a  samurai.  The  samurai  is  not  merely  a  sword- 
bearer  and  fighter.  He  is  a  hater  of  all  forms  of  commercialism . 
He  is  a  champion  of  nght-straigntforward  honesty,  and  an 
enemy  of  all  sorts  of  subterfuges,  of  policies,  of  such  doubtful 
method  of  raising  money  and  saving  souls  as  the  American 
" drive  ，，  ；  a  sworn  enemy  of  men  and  women,  、vho  put  means 
above  the  end,  and  think  that  the  truth  Avithout  tht  ir  help  will 
not  win  in  this  world.  Yes,  I  am  a  .sainiu'ai  or  a  Japanese 
Puritan  ；  and  if  they  say  that  I  must  cease  to  be  a  samurai  m 
order  to  be  a  Christian ，  I  would  remain  a  samurai  and  cease 
to  be  a  Christian  ；  and  I  am  sure  that  a  true  ^"lamui'ai  is  far 
more  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God  than  those  meek,  boneless, 
nothing-but-love  Christians  >vlio  strain  ut  gnats  of  little  offences 
unci  openly  swallow  camels  of  injustice.  I  would  have  never 
accepted  Christianity  had  I  not  boon  taught  that  Christianity 
would  make  a  better,  a  nobler,  and  a  more  heroic  samurai  of 
mo  than  I  had  ever  been  before. 

An  Old  Testament  prophet,  "  Christianized."  I  honestly  con- 
fess I  dislike  that  word,  "  Christianize."  I  believe  it  means  to 
veneer  or  coat  with  Christiiinity.  A  man  is  Christianizod  when 
he  is  made  to  put  on  the  garb  of  Christianity.  His  heart  may 
remain  a  perfect  heathen,  but  if  he  behaves  as  a  Christian, 
attends  a  church,  be  baptized  with  or  dipped  into  water,  speaks 
Avith  smooth  unshoe  king  Chris:  ian language,  always  praises  and 
cries  love,  then  he  is  Christianized  or  became  a  good  respectable 
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Christian.  In  modern  parlance,  to  be  made  a  Christian  and  to 
be  Christianized  means  one  and  the  same  thing.  Englmd  and 
America  are  Christian  nations  because  they  have  been  Chris- 
tianized. The  former  is  Christianizing  India  and  Central  Africa 
by  building  railroads,  utilizing  Avater-powers,  and  developing 
natural  resources,  besides  establishing  mission  schools  and 
teaching  the  Bible  and  the  Prayer-book.  Chris  ianization  is  thus 
mostly  a  mechanical  process,  carried  on  by  men  and  women 
equipped  wi  h  intelligence,  but  not  necessarily  with  recreated 
souls,  which  the  Primitive  Christianity  insisted  as  the  essence  of 
the  Christian  Religion.  And  、voe  is  n\e,  if  I  too  am  simply  a 
Christianized  Old  Testament  prophet  ！  To  be  painted  or  coated 
with  Christianity  is  far  、voi'se  than  to  be  a  plain  heathen.  I 
will  show  myself  to  be  an  out-and-out  Buddhist  or  Confucianist 

to  the  public,  if  I  am  merely  a  Christianized  Japanese. 

氺 
氺 * 

So  much  about  Mr.  Clement's  second  letter.  I  wrote  a long 
commentary  upon  it.  Xot  because  I  was  offended  by  it，  but 
because  the  letter  gave  me  many  interesting  subjects  of  disevi;"^- 
sion.  The  editor  is  always  profited,  if  he  is  provoked  in  any 
way.  He  may  be  provoked  either  to  love  or  to  anger,  and  in 
either  case,  the  magazine  is  made  to  flourish  {nighvaii) .  In 
these  days  of  excessive  commoiiplat'es,  any  provocation  is  wel- 
come. You  may  poke  a  young  lion  in  his  cage,  and  you  will 
get  some  fun.    But  take  care  that  you  do  not  get  hurt. 

Vol  11.  No.  3,  May,  1927. 

THE  EDITOR'S  NOTES. 

Many  foreigners  when  tliey  write  me  letters,  adcbess  mo  as 
" Rev."  Jsow  Rev.  stands  for  Reverend,  which  means  in  com- 
mon speech  a licenced  minister.  But  as 丄 was  never  licenced 
to  preach  or  to  administer  chm'c] ト oi'(lin:mct's  by  any  church- 
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authority,  I  ought  not  to  be  called  Reverend,  I  am  an  ordinary 
Christian,  or  if  not  a  Christian,  an  ordinary  man.  I  wish  to 
be  addressed  as  plain  "  Mr."  not  as  Eeverned  as  if  I  were 
a  man  of  extraordinary  sanctity.  I  was  born  as  a  Japanese 
samurai  ；  and  the  samurai  detested  bozii  (priest)  more  than 
anything  else.  Bozu  is  a  rice-consumer,  a  good-for-nothing,  a 
dispenser  of  vanities, — that  is,  in  the  eyes  of  the  samurai  ；  and 
though  "  Eev."  may  not  exactly  mean  bom,  yet  the  title  is 
often  applied  to  Buddhist  priests.  For  instance  the  head  of  the 
Hongwanji  Branch  of  Buddhism  is  called  the  Right  Reverend 
Otani  of  Iligashi-Hongwanji.  The  association  is  bad  ；  and  when 
I  am  ciilled  "  Rev.",  I  instinctively  feci  that  I  am  taken  as  one 
of  the  bozu-class.  I  am  not  a  bozu  ；  my  ancesters  would  be 
angry  at  me  if  I  ever  assume  that  title.  So,  my  foreign  friends 
will  kindly  refrain  from  addressing  me  as  "  Rev.",  though  they 
may  do  so  vrith  the  best  of  intentions. 


Japanese  for  religious  man  is  shyukyo-ka  or  shyulcyo-ya,  which 
means  "  seller  of  religion,"  as  kulsuya  means  "  seller  of  shoes," 
and  kwashiya  means  "  seller  of  cakes."  The  religious  man  is 
he  who  sells  or  trades  in 】 で lis^ion  ；  Avho  gives  out  religion  for 
some  other  worldly  commodities.  So,  I  am  not  much  flattered 
when  I  am  called  shyukyo-ka.  I  have  to  expliiin  myself  in 
such  a  case  that  I  receive  no  salary  from  churches  or  missions, 
in  a  word  that  I  am  not  a  bozu.  The  salaried  Christian  minis- 
ter is  a  bozu  in  the  eyes  of  ordinary  Japanese.  And,  when  a 
man  is  truly  religious,  they  call  him  shyukyo-ka  narazaru  sliyukyO' 
ka，  which  means  a  religions  man  who  does  not  sell  religion,  or 
receives  no  salary  for  his  religious  services.  Japanese  do  not 
honor  salaried  ministry,  and  on  this  point,  as  on  many  others, 
they  are  entirely  different  from  Americans  or  Englishmen.  To 
have  oonfulonoe  of  Japanese  in  matters  of  religion,  a 】ii:m  must 
be  strictly  indopendent  in  】iis  ways  of  living. 
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And  in  this  respect,  Paul  of  Tarsus  is  an  ideal  teacher  of 
religion  to  Japanese.  He  said  his  Ephesian  disciples  :  "  Ye 
yourselves  know  that  thes ゆ hands  " 一 lie  must  have  said  these 
words,  raising  his  own  hands ― "  that  these  hands  ministered 
unto  my  necessities,  and  to  them  that  were  with  me."  Acts 
20  :  34.  And  he  was  always  very  emphatic  when  he  defended 
his  independence  in  matters  of  his  bodily  sustenance.  He  even 
went  so  far  as  to  say  :  "  It  were  good  for  mo  rather  to  die, 
than  that  any  man  should  make  my  glorying  (in 】ny  indepen- 
dence) void."  I  Cor.  9  : 15.  So，  if  Paul  were  now  living  in 
Japan,  he  would  have  said  :  Bozu  ni  naruhirai  naraba  shin  da  ho 
ga  yoi  (it  "svere  better  for  me  to  die  than  that  I  t^houkl  become 
a  salaried  minister.)  And  I  am  almost  tempted  to  say  the  same 
thing. 

Awe  axd  Reverence 

Bij  Takamasa  MitanL 

〔It  is  not  necessary  ihat  editorials  should  always  be  written 
by  the  editor.  When  s'  me  one  else  writes  the  editor's  thought 
more  beaut  fully  and  more  nobly  than  he  can,  let  that  one's 
writing  stand  as  an  editorial.  Mr,  Mitani  leads  us  in  this  issue 
with  his  high  thinking,  and  we  let  him  lead  us  with  h.s  " leader," 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  term. — Editor.'] 

A  Letter  from し hixa. 

CTt  has  been  our  privilege  to  luive  a  slight  part  in  the 
medical  work  of  the  China  Inland  Mission  for  some  years.  We 
are  responsible  for  the  support  of  a  Chinese  doctor  in  Wilson 
Memorial  Hospital,  Pingyang,  Shansi  Province  ；  and  our  mends 
have  gladly  supported  us  in  this  what  、ve  coiisiaer  to  be  a  great 
luxury  of  our  Christian  life.  The  accusation  of  our  missionary- 
critics  that  we  are  "  bitterly  opposed  to  missionaries "  is  only 
partially  true.  We  are  not  opposed  to  all  missionaries.  In 
Central  Africa,  South  Sea  Islands,  besides  China  and  our  ovcw 
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Island  Empire,  we  are  permitted  to  cooperate  vrith  some  mis- 
sionaries who  understand  us,  and  take  us  into  their  hearts,  not- 
withstanding our  outspokenness  in  some  matters.  The  following 
is  one  of  the  letters  which  cheer  us  frotn  beyond  the  seas. ― Editor.'] 

Vol  11.  No. ん June,  1927. 

A  Letter  from  Afkica. 

[Here  is  another  "luxury"  too  great  for  us  to  enjoy ；  but  it 
was  offered  us,  and  it  is  right  that  we  accept  it  with  thankful- 
ness. What  an  honour  to  be  permitted  to  have  a  part  in  "  the 
greatest  mission-work  o'  the  t、ventieth  century  "  ？ ― The  Editor.) 

MAKING  AFKICA  OURS. 
" All  things  are  yours,  you  are  Christ's,  and  Christ  is  God's/' 
siiid  Saint  Paul.  Yes,  all  things  are  Christians',  even  the 
African  continent.  We  can  make  it  ours  by  loving  it,  pray- 
ing for  it,  and  contributing  ovir  mite  for  making  it  Christ's  and 
God's.  And  will  not  our  readers  join  us  in  "  annexing  ，，  the 
Dark  Continent  by  taking  part  in  Dr.  Schweitzer's  medical  and 
evangelical  works  in  French  Equatorial  Africa?  We  will  be 
glad  to  send  their  contributions  to  him  through  his  European 
agent,  together  with  our?. 

Vol.  II.  No.  5,  July,  1927. 

My  Christian  Grand  Parents 
By  Hamo  Tamo, 

Note. — Shintoism  in  its  pure  form  is  Piety  itself.  In  its  es- 
sence, it  cannot  be  different  from  the  spirit  of  Christianity. 
The  two  show  their  essential  .similarity  by  the  ready  as:?imilation 
of  the  former  by  the  latter. 
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Vol.  11. ヌ0.  6,  Aug.,  1927. 

The  Decline  of    American    Chkistiaxity  ix  Chixa 
By  3Iorimasa  Taba. 

Editorial  Xote. — I  am  confident  that  there  is  "  other  side  ，，  to 
the  8tory  of  the  works  of  American  missionaries  in  China,  as 
presented l)y  the  writer  of  the  above  article  ；  but  the  fact  that 
all  of  them  J  some  five  thousand  in  number,  have  withca-awn 
themselves  from  the  neid  for  which  their  hon ず- churches  gave 
nearly  a  century  of  labour  and  support,  dimply  "  by  order  of 
their  home  Government,"  shows  that  there  must  be  something 
fundamentally  Tvi'ong-  in  their  idea  of  Christian  mission,  if  not 
of  the  Christian  gospe】  itself.  Certainly  America  herself  needs 
reconversion  before  she  resume*-^  her  mission  works  in  China. 

The  Ominous  Day 

Bij  Naoshige  Tamagawa, 
ネネ氺ネ：^；ネ氺ネネネ 

Editorial  Note. ― The  Japanese  farmer  loves  the  plant,  while 
the  American  loves  the  fruit  thereof.  The  former  is  an  idealist, 
while  the  latter  is  a  Utilitarian.  And,  not  only  in  Agriculture, 
but  in  Religion  also.  The  Japanese  rejoices  in  laith  itself,  while 
the  American  must  see  its  "  result "  in  order  to  be  satisfied. 
America  excluded  Japanese,  for  the  same  reason  that  the  prac- 
tical man  of  the  Avorld  excludes  the  poet  and  the  artist. 

Vol.  11.  No.  7，  Sept.,  1927, 

Evangelical  Conquest  of  Chixa 
By  Morimasa  Taba. 

Editorial  Remark. 一 Altogether  true  ！     Love  itself  ceases  to  be 
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love  Avhen  it  is  forced  upon  others.  Christian  niissionaries  in 
too  many  cases  forget  the  elementary  prinriplo  of  liberty  in 
presenting  Christian  truth  to  heathens.  Heathm^'  Uherfy  must  he 
respected  ；  else  true  (conversion  is  im})Ossiil>le. 

Japan^s  National  Flower 
Bif  Naoshige  Taviagawa- 

Editorial  Xote. ― Sahira,  Japanese  dierry.  is  iifsually  thought 
to  be  Japan's  national  flower  by  the  globe-trotters  of  America 
and  Europe.  But  it  is  not  .so.  It  is  Ump，  Japanese  plum, 
which  is  the  characteristic  Japanese  flower.  It  corresponds  to 
tphe  Hebrow  almond,  well-known  from  the  fir^t  cliapter  of  the 
Book  of  Jeremiah,  and  has  all  the  prophetic  characteristics  of 
sourness,  pneidiness,  and  healthy  usefulness.  Globe-trotters  and 
t'lirir  spoei<',s  ivirard  it  not  ；  but  true  lovers  of  Japan,  though 
iV、v，  seek  it,  and  love  it  with  all  the  deep  aftections  of  strong 
manhood. 

Faith  and  Symbolism 
By  Masatomi  jFotL 

Editorial  lioniark. ― Christianity  teaches  that  God  hath  incar- 
nated Himself  in  ;i  Man.  Incarnation^  I  think,  is  th(、  liighest 
form  of  sjanbolism.    God  can  be  .symb*^lized  in  no  othor  way. 

Vol  IL  No. 10,  Dec,  1927. 

The  Rock  on  ^'incn  the  Cjiuuch  Stands* 
Jhj  Toraji  Tsulnmoto, 

氺； Jc 本氺 ネネ ネ氺 

*  This  article  by  my  friend  and  colleague  iis  my  reply  to  Miss 
II.  Frances  Parmelee,  a  representative  missionary-critic^  、vho，  by 
u  private  communication  severolj^  criticized  me  and  my  article 
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on  Sectarianism  which  appeared  in  the  last  number  of  THE  IN- 
TELLIGENCER, fuid^^Tvho  refused  to  argue  with  me  upon  tlie 
subject  in  public. ― Kanzo  Uchimnra. 

OX  DISCOXTIXUATIOX  OF  THIS  MAGAZINE. 

本誌 廢 刊 豫 吿 
Seeing  that  we  have  an  oi ず n iii our  own  hmguage  of  thirty 
years'  standing,  and  of  circulation  seven  or  eight  times  that  of 
this  one  ；  and  seeing  also  that  wo  have  occasional  English  articles 
in  the  same,  we  deem  it  wise  to  di^^continue  this  magazine ^  and 
concentrate  our  energj'  on  the  older  and  lareer.  There  、vill 
therefore  be  no  piiMiciition  oi  the  Iiitrlligeiicer  after  February, 
1928,  just  one  year  after ス、' e  received  it  from  the  hand  of  its 
former  proprietor  and  managing  editor,  Mr.  Isoh  Yamagata. 
Our  readers  are  therefore  requested  to  .send  u.s  no  further  sub- 
scription;^. To  foreign  subrscribers,  we  sincoi-ely  request  to  give 
lis  freedom  to  add  what  remains  of  their  subscriptions  to  our 
yearly  contribution  to  the  China  Inland  Mission  ；  but  to  those 
who  like  it  to  be  refunded  to  them,  ^yv  "'ill  do  so  on  receipt  of 
their  instruction  to  that  effect. 

同胞 讀者 諸君へ 

來年 二月 號を て 本誌 を 廢刊致 します から 今後 前金 を 御 S り な き や う 
願 ひます. 攝ほ亦 二月 號 以後に 涉る 前金の 殘りは 『聖書 之 研究』 の 前金に 
繰 込みます から ^ 御 承知 を 願 ひます. g ほ 亦 本誌の 讀者 にして 研究 誌 
の讀 者に あ ら ざ る 方へ は 順 を 逐 ふて 籠 金 致 します. 又 研究 誌の 讀 者た 
り と 雖 も 返金 御 要求 あ ら ば 其 如 く に 取 計 ります. ェゾ 上. 

THE  .TAl'AX  CHRISTIAX  1X11； IJ JGEXCER. 
Vol.  TI.  No. 12,  Feb.,  1928. 

ICH^BOD  ！ 

Bij  John  Greenleaf  Whit  tier. 
(Written  originally  for  Daniel  Webster  to  rebuke  liis  supposed 
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defection  from  the  cause  of  the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  but  now  to 
be  applied  to  the  United  States  of  America,  "the  Land  of  the 
Pilgrims;'  Pride"  for  its  lamentable  fall  in  morals  and  religion. 
― The  Editor.} 

Ciikisttaxity:  Its  Extent 
By  E.  B,  Craig. 

〔It  i.s  a  stupendous  fact  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Creator  and 
Sustainer  of  the  UiiiversOj  and  is  God  ；  but  it  is  altogether  likely 
tliiit  Christianity  stands  or  falls  with  this  fact.  Christianity  with- 
out such  a  Saviour  is  powerless  to  save  the  world  and  mo.  A 
tremendous,  stupendous  fact!  But  what  if  it  is  a  fact?  We 
have  simply  to  succumb  t<>  tlio  fact. — The  Editor. 〕 

Farkwell  to  the  J.  C.  Intelligence!: 
Ih/  MoriiiosJii  Taba, 

AYith  these  friendly  words  of  consolation,  wo  end  this  little 
niagiizinc,  thv  Japan  ('liristian  Intelligencer.  Its  avcrng ひ circu- 
lation tsince  it  came  to  the  hand  of  tho  present  editor  and 
1 n-oi )rietor  from  Mr.  Isoh  Yamagata,  the  former  proprietor  and 
managing  editor,  has  been  750  copies  per  luimbor,  all  sold, 
Wliiit  deHcit  there  was  of  income  Avas  filled  up  by  friendly  con- 
tributions, so  that  、ve  can  thankfully  end  this  magazine  owing 
no  man  anything,  but  in  love.  Its  work  "will  be  continued  by 
tho  Seisho-no-Kenkyu  (the  Bible  Studios),  first  published  in  1900， 
and  now  has  a  circulation  of  4400  copies.  To  the  contributors 
and  readers  who  helped  us  to  run  this  little  journal,  the  editor 
has  no  English  、、'oi'cls  to  express  his  thanks  :  80  ho  <mi<1s  with 
Ins  mother  tongue  : 

Makotoni  nrigato  gozaimasluta. 
Say onara! 
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第 十五 卷內容 年譜 


HOW  I  BECAME  A  CHEISTIAX. 

明 ミ台 28 年 （1895 年） 5g, 初 lis 

米國版 1895 年 

獨 逸語譯 1904 年 1910 年 ：1922 年 

芬蘭 土語 譯 1905 年 

瑞 典語譯 ]905 年 

丁抹— 語譯 1906 年 


JAPAN  AND  THE  JAPANESE  or  REPEESEXTATIVE  MEN 
OF  JAPAN. 

明治27 年 （i894 年） 11 月， 初版 
獨 逸語譯 1908 年 
丁 抹語譯 1907 年 

ESSAYS 

The  Late  Mi!<.  Harris.    A  Krininisccnco 聖書 之 W 究第 ii3 我 明治 42 年 
(1909 年） 10  g 再錄 

故 ハリス 夫人 囘想 （澤文） SiSJ 之 W 究 第 II3 號 P_s 治 42 年 （！9^ 年） 10  n 
Christianity  and  Japanese  Culture 太 K 大 IF. 9 年 （i920 年〕 jo  n  mu^ 
『時事』 652 頁 以下 所收 '墓 敎 i 曰 木の 文化 *  ms 

ALO^v'E  WITH  GOD  A^D  ME 英和 獨語集 

單行本 『英和 獨語 集』 大正 11 年 ひ922 年）4;! 發行 
本篇 中， JP. 行 本 收錄の 部分と 同年 代 [大正2  H- (1913 年） 4       大正 11 年 、1922 年）3； 3] の も 
のにして， 單行 本に 收 £S せられ ざり しもの 下の 如し • （但し' 下 §3 日本 文の 题 名に * 印も附 した 
る もの ほ 行本發 行の 際. 新しく 著者に よ りて 起お せられし^ 文なる も 示す.） 
Need  of  the  Cross  ； 獨立 *  ； 愛と 信仰 *;  Influences  and  the  Spirit. 
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感化 力と 聖靈 *  ；  Christ  and  Friendship, キリスト と 友誼 *  ； 余 は 果して 
クリスチャンなる 乎 *  ； 生命と 光と 愛 *  ； 祌 M' 家 *  ； 西洋人と 東洋人 *  ； 作 話 
か 事實か *;  AVhat  is  Christianity  ？, 基督 敎とは 何で ある 乎； THiat  I 
read  ；  The ヽ 'ew  Year, 新年 ； Number  or  Quality, 數乎質 乎 ； Honen's 
Three  r/a み 法然 上人の 信仰 歌 三 首； Americans  as  Teachers  ；  House- 
hold of  Faith  ；  Christianity  and  War  (T), 基督 敎と 戰爭 ； Christianity 
and  War  (II)  ；  Emerson  on  the  Bible  ； 創世記 一章 一節 *  ；  Death  the 
Beautiner. 

Exclusion  Again,  fif び米國 のおき 斥に 就て 德富 健次郞 編" 太卒详 も 中に して'' （大 

正 13 年 S  {| 發行） 再 £f 
Whos3  Earth  ？ 誰の 世界 乎 同上 冉錢 
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CORRIGENDA 

Page  5.   Preface  to  "How  I  Became  A  C'!iristi:in ノ 
Line   7.   For  at  loss      read  at  a  loss. 
Line 12.    For  curiocity       read  curiosity. 
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